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The Members of a Commission, Committee, Panel, Study Group, Working Group etc., 
are specialists in their respective fields and provide valuable guidance to the Commission in 
making recommendations. 

The Member-Secretary or Secretary is nominated from among th o experienced oflBcials 
who have the requisite competent knowledge of the subject on which the Commission or the 
Committee is appointed. 

The Study of the “Committees and Commissions” is divided into two main parts : 

(I) Pre-Independence : From 1772 to August 1947; and 

(II) Post-Independence : From August 1947 to 1973. 

The First Volume covers the period from August 1947 to 1954, the Second Volume 
covers the period from 1955 to 1957, the Third Volume covers the period from 1958 to 1959; 
the Fourth Volume covers the period from 1960 to 1961; the Fifth Volume covers the period 
from 1962 to 1963; the Sixth Volume covers the period from 1964 to 1965; ’the Seventh 
Volume covers the period from 1956. The Eighth Volume covers the period from 1967; the 
Ninth Volume covers the period from 1968 to 1969. The present Volume, Volume Ten 
in the Series covers the year 1970. 

The work provides information on subjects like Biblbgraphical Drta of the Committees 
and Commissions, the Chairman, Leader, Convener, etc.. Appointments, Terms of Reference, 
Contents and Recommendations. 

Arrangements : The arrangements in the “Committees and Commissions” are 
chronological and items have been arranged according to their dates of appointment and not 
according to their dates of publication. 

I am sure, that this reference work will continue into a number of volumes, for it is 
unique in nature. I have spared no efforts to make it a comprehensive reference work and 
it will be of great use to research scholars, sociologists, historians, economists, students 
of political science, as well as to all those connected with the study of administration and 
legal affairs. I have tried my level best to rectify all errors of commission and omission that I 
noticed in the previous Volumes. It will be my effort to go on improving these Volumes. The 
introductory part in Volume I deals with the why, what and how of the “Committees & 
Commissions”. 

In the end, I must express ray gratitude to the Press that reviewed and appreciated the 
work. I am also indebted to my wife and children who have sacrificed their personal comforts 
by providing me with every facility to make this Volume ready for publication within a 
reasonably short time. 

ViRENDRA Kumar 

NEW DELHI 
Makar Sankranti 
14 January' 1983 
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APPOINTMENT 

According to one of its Terms of Reference, tiic 
Banking Commission set up by the Government of , 
India is required ; to make reconimendaiions for 
improving and modernising ■ the operating methods 
and procedures arid the management policies of 
Commercial Banks. The Commission appointed- the 
Study Group in February 1970 to go into the matter 
and to make suitable recommendations. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Tp review the operating methods and procedures 
prevalent in the banking system in the country and to 


make suitable recommendations for their improve- 
menf,' keeping in view the need for rendering speedy 
and efficient service to various types of constituents 
as also the safety of banking transactions; 

(ii) To make recommendations on any other 
related subject mailer which the Study Group may 
consider germane to the subject of enquiry or any 
related matter which may specifically be referred to 
the Group by the Commission. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Background and Formulation of 
Approach; Deposits; Clearing; Collection of Out- 
station' Cheques, Bills' and Other Instruments; 
Remittances; Advances— General; Financing of 
Agriculture; Financing of Small Scale Industries; 
Financing ' of Exports; Financing of Olher Small 
Borrowers; Inter-Branch Account; Internal Audit and 
Inspection; Periodical Returns; Miscellaneous; 
Summary of Recommendations; Annexures from 1 to 

V; Appendices from I to HI. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Various recommendations made by us in earlier 
chapters are summarised below. Figures in brackets 
indicate the chapter number and paragraph number 
in which the relative recommendation has been 
incorporated. 

Deposits 

The statements of account and pass books should 
be written neatly, legibly and accurately and 
furnished to the customers promptly. Adequate 
arrangements should also be made to ensure prompt 
compliance with the customers’ stop payment and 
standing instructions. 

The teller system should be adopted in all banks at 
all important branches for encashment of cheques 
and receipt of cash for credit to accounts. Banks 
may use their discretion as regards the type of the 
teller system, the nature of accounts to which it 
should be made applicable as well as in regard to 
the maximum limit for receipt and payment of cash 
under the system. 

First line supert'isors should be permitted to pass 
cheques for payment in cash upto at least Rs. 5000. 
Ledger keepers should also be given powers to pass 
cheques for small amounts depending upoh the size 
of the branch and the experience of the concerned 
staff. They should be entrusted with authority to 
issue cheque books against production of requisition 
slips to the depositors who call at the bank 
personally. 

Whenever necessary, supervising officers should 
go to ledger keepers for passing cheques instead of 
waiting for the papers, ledgers or registers to be 
brought to them by messengers. 

The system of maintaining accounts in an 
alphabetical order should be replaced by a numerical 
system. The number allotted to each account holder 
may be so devised as to indicate some information 
about him e.g. profession, constitution (individual, 
firm, company) etc., by adding suitable prefix to his 
account number. To facilitate location of accounts, 
card indices should be maintained both in alphabetical 
as well as numerical order and where necessary’, 
rotating equipment should be used for tracing 
accounts. 

.Mechanisation should be introduced by banks, 
especially at larger branches, by adopting a phased 
programme on a planned basis and by taking the 
employees’ unions into confidence. This will enable 
the staff doing work involving a lot of drudgery to 
do work of a higher order and enable their abilities 
to be used for more faithful purpose. The Govem- 


ment on its part should also take positive steps to 
help the banks in getting over the difficulties such 
as non-availability of machines and opposition, if 
any, of the staff. 

Banks should exercise adequate care and take 
concerted action while buying machines to avoid 
their underutilisation and their becoming obsolete due 
to change in procedures and other reasons. 
Indigenous manufacturers should be encouraged to 
produce machines to suit the requirements of Indian 
banking. Each bank should devise a system of data 
processing to serve both the operational requirements 
and the requirements in respect of economic informa- 
tion of the bank itself as also of the Reserve Bank 
and the Government. 

Issue of pass books should be discontinued in 
respect of savings bank account holders who are 
allowed to make withdrawals by cheques and instead 
statements of account should be supplied to them, 
say at bimonthly intervals. The banks which still 
issue pass books to the current account depositors 
should switch over to the system of furnishing 
statements of account. 

The practice of obtaining balance confirmations for 
credit balances in deposit accounts should be dis- 
continued. The statements of account furnished 
to the depositors should contain a stipulation that 
the items and the balances shown therein should be 
verified by the concerned depositor and the bank 
notified of any discrepancy within a specified time, 
failing which the last balances shown would be 
presumed as correct. The branch agent should, 
however, be allowed discretion to obtain confirma- 
tions in particular accounts where he considers them 
necessary in the light of his personal knowledge 
about the depositor and operations in their accounts. 
Besides, the Internal Auditor, during the course of 
audit should request a few depositors, selected at 
random, to confirm their balances, and send the 
confirmations direct to him. 

Banks should issue cheque books with crossing 
printed thereon to the customers who require them. 
Such customers should be provided with two cheque 
books simultaneously — a crossed one and an open 
one — printed in different colours for easy 
identification. 

A similar system should be followed in respect of 
bank drafts. 

Banks may consider the feasibility of making 
payment of interest on fixed deposits on the expiry 
of every six months from the date of deposit instead 
of paying it at the end of each calendar half year. 

Intricate and detailed calculations may not be 
resorted to for arriving at the exact amount of 
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interest payable on various types of deposits at the 
end of each month for the purpose of making 
provision therefor. An approximate provision may 
be made on the basis of average rate of interest paid 
during the previous half year applied on the daily 
balances in the General ledger. 

Banks should take expeditious steps to encourage 
the members of the staff and officers to learn local 
languages and for dispensing with the practice of 
obtaining letters of idemnily for vernacular signatures 
of the depositors and of transcribing and attesting 
such signatures. 

Banks should make arrangements for keeping on 
record - photographs of illiterate depositors for 
facilitating their identification. The branches at 
places where the facility for obtaining photographs 
is not available, should be provided with cameras 
'and the branch ■ officials given some training in 
taking photographs. . 

Banks may adopt the system of balancing the 
current account ledgers at rribnlhly intervals instead 
of at weekly or fortnightly intersals. VVhilc 
summations should be worked out on ledger folios 
in order to verify the correctness of the balance in the 
account, their periodical balancing inay be dispensed 
with. 

Clearing 

The feasibility of opening clearing houses at places 
with population of more than 50,000 which are 
served by more than 3 or 4 banks should be examined 
keeping in view the factors such as the expenses 
involved, the problern of space and personnel. The 
number of bank accounts and the average ' number of 
instruments that , would pass through clearing, the 
State Bank of India should take a lead in the matter 
as it or its subsidiaries manage the clearing houses at 
places where the Reserve Bank of India lias no office. 
At centres where the State Bank of India is not 
established but other banks or their customers feel a 
. need for establishment of a clearing liouse, the 
initiative should ■ be taken by the banks themselves, 
preferably by the lead bank- 
In order to reduce the work-load on the clearing 
houses and main offices of banks in mctropoliian 
cities and with a view to ensuring quicker clearance 
of cheques the feasibility of opening sub-clearing 
houses should be expeditiously considered by the 
• - Indian Banks’ Association. The location of sub- 
clearing houses should depend upon the concentration 
of branches, the communication facilities and volume 
and. pattern of payment flows. Banks which have not 
so far introduced the system of ‘home’ clearing in 
metropolitan cities . should do so, so that cheques 
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tendered by an account holder for credit of his 
account and drawn on another local branch of the 
same bank are realised expeditiously. 

The question of admitting non-schcdulcd banks and 
co-operative banks as full-fledged members of 
clearing houses ns also liberalising the clearing house 
rules regarding the number of instruments and 
banks, the terms and conditions of membership etc., 
should be examined by the Reserve Bank of India and 
the State Bank of India. 

The measures relating to tlic simplification of 
clearing procedures are being considered by flic Indian 
Banks’ ‘Association with particular reference to the 
city of Bombay. Special problems relating to the 
clearing of cheques in other large centres should also 
receive similar attention. 

Steps should be taken to gradually discontinue 
the Outward Clearing' Register. Customers should be 
required to note the details, now entered in the 
register, on the reverse of the pay-in-slips. 

In order to' facilitate tracing of credits and debits 
and matching them at a later stage, cheques and 
pay-in-slips should be appropriately numbered and the 
numbers of the accounts to which credits arc being 
given should . be recorded on the reverse of the 
cheques. 

The feasibility of introducing the system of “Flying 
Squad’’ for collecting the cheques for the day’s 
clearing may be considered by banks having’ a large 
number of branches in big cities. 

Use of cheque sorting machines should be made at 
major branches of banks for expediting clearing 
work and minimising the occurrence of clearing 
differences. 

Collection of Oiitstation Cheques, Bills and other 
Instruments 

•The Indian Banks’ Association should take 
expeditious steps to introduce courier .system for 
transmitting oulsiation bills, cheques, etc., on behalf 
of member banks from one centre to another by night 
air mail. Government should also render such help, 
as may be necessary; in resolving the fegal and 
technical difficulties which the Association might 
encounter. After the scheme proves successful, the 
feasibility of extending it to other cities connected 
by air should be examined by the Association. 
Ailematively, the Postal Department itself may 
consider organising, a courier s 3 'stcin by making 
appropriate arrangements. It may recover from the 
banks the costs incurred by it on the basis of an 
agreed formula. 

Banks should issue instructions to their branches 
that the cheques and drafts sent by them to oulstation 
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branches for collection, through the courier system, 
should be considered as realised and proceeds 
credited to the customers’ accounts if they are not 
returned unpaid or information regarding their dis- 
honour is not received from the collecting branches 
within seven clear working days. In order to minimise 
the risk involved, non-payment advices should be 
sent through the courier system and in the case of 
instruments for large amounts non-payment may also 
be advised fay telegram telex. 

Even as regards the cheques and drafts sent for 
collection ’‘to oufsfation centres which are not 
covered by the courier system, credit to the relative 
customers’ accounts should be afforded after lapse of 
specified periods even if the information regarding the 
fate of the instniment is not received from the 
collecting branch. Further, banks may progressively 
adopt the system of purchase/discount of cheques 
and bills in replacement of the collection system. 
At large towns where the collection business is 
sizable, banks may consider opening ‘collection 
branches’ in suitable localities exclusively for this 
business. 

Banks should introduce manifold system for 
collection of bills in order to avoid duplication of 
work involved in writing the same particulars in the 
bills registers, covering schedules, advices to parties, 
etc. 

The Despatch Department should work, where 
necessary, on a shift basis so that covering schedules 
of bills, realisation advices, etc., which arc ready for 
despatch in the afternoon can be sorted out and sent 
in the evening on the same day. The documents to 
be sent by registered post should be positively despat- 
ched at least on the next day. Branches doing 
sizable business should use addressograph, auto- 
weigh and franking machines in order to save labour 
and time involved in manual work. 

Particulars of inward bills, cheques, etc., received 
for collection need not be entered in the Dak Receipt 
Register. After the covering schedules and the 
attached documents are sorted by the official 
receiving the dak, they should be handed over 
against acknowledgement to the official of the Bills 
Deparimcnt/Deposit Accounts Departments by 
entering their total number in a pass book. 

Toning up of the Bills and Despatch Departments 
so as to eliminate the errors in picparing covering 
schedules, realisation advices, writing the addresses, 
etc., will go a long way in minimising the complaints 
and rendering expeditious and satisfactory service to 
customers. 

The practice of passing contra entries daily in the 


books in respect of bills under collection may be 
discontinued. 

Remittances 

First line supervisors, who are normally promoted 
to that position after adequate experience in the 
capacity of a clerk or a trainee officer, should be 
allowed to sign drafts singly at least upto Rs. 5,000. 
Manifold draft requisition form with carbon 
attached should be introduced in order to reduce the 
waiting time of customers. In order to popularise the 
drafts as a mode of remittances as also to inculcate 
the cheque habit amongst the public, it is necessary to 
dispense with the formality of identification in respect 
of instruments for small amounts, except in cases 
where there are reasonable grounds to suspect that the 
presenter is not entitled to receive payment. The 
legal aspects of the question should, therefore, be 
examined carefully and the provisions of law suitably 
amended, if necessary. 

Such of the non-nationalised banks as are willing 
to participate in the scheme for inter-bank drawings 
and inter-bank collections (which is being considered 
by the Public Sector Banks) may be permitted to do 
so to the extent possible. 

An independent agency with the collaboration of 
banks, embodying the principles of Giro, may be 
created to clear the transactions relating to transfer of 
funds within the metropolitan cities of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras and in between these 
cities in the first instance. The agency may also 
undertake issue of travellers’ cheques and drafts and 
clearance of transactions relating to remittance of 
funds by a non-account holder to an account holder 
and vice versa. 

Advances — General 

In order to expedite decision making and to exercise 
effective supervision and control over the working of 
the branches, regional offices should be created or 
reorganised by banks. The number of branches 
under the jurisdiction of a regional office in the 
mofussil may be 25 to 50 depending upon communi- 
cation facilities, nature and volume of business 
conducted, contemplated expansion in the network 
of branches etc. In the metropolitan areas it may be 
possible for a regional office to handle a larger 
number of branches. The region should comprise 
a contiguous area, no branch being very far away 
from the regional office. 

To ensure that regional offices do not become one 
more tier in the administrative set up, they 
should be granted adequate powers not only for 
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sanction of advances but also in regard to administra- 
tive matters. They slioidd be placed under the 
charge of experienced and capable senior officers. 

Regional offices should maintain specialised cells on 
■functional , basis with adequate trained staff for 
assessment of advance proposals from priority 
sectors and for supervision and review of advances 
granted to them.' They should also conduct and 
arrange for surveys, research and pilot projects for 
development activities in respect of deposit mobilisa- 
tion, geographical expansion and grant of credit of 
priority sectors. They , should further maintain a 
close contact with the branches and review their 
working periodically. 

The regional manager should not be over burden- 
ed with- routine work so that he may be able to 
discharge his supervisory functions effectively as also 
to pay visits to the branches under hrs charge af 
least once in a quarter.- 

The head office should arrange to carry out periodi- 
cally thorough inspections of the regional offices in 
order to ensure that they are discharging their func- 
tions effectively and efficiently. 

Delegation of discretionary powers to agents and 
regional offices to sanction advances to small borro- 
wers should be liberalised. While vesting such powers 
the head office should,, however, prescribe overall 
ceiling on the total amount of credit that could be 
advanced at each of the branches to various categories 
of .borrowers, in order to ensure equitable distribution 
of credit- in relation to the bank’s total available 
resources and in the context of liquidity requirements. 
Delegation of authority should be reviewed at least 
once in two to three years and discretionary powers 
should be varied, . if necessary, according to require- 
ments. ■ 

The provisions of Section 292 of the Companies Act, 
1956 may be suitably amended so that in the case of 
banking companies, the Board of Directors is enabled 
to authorise the Chief Executive Officer or a commit- 
tee of directors to exercise the powers of the Board in 
regard to specifying the total amount upto which loans 
may be made by the delegates, the purposes for which 
the loans may be made and the maximum amount 
of loan which may be made for each such purpose 
in individual cases. 

A quarterly’ scrutiny of the advances to priority 
sectors granted by branch agents should be carried 
out by a set of roving officers attached to the func- 
tional cells- at regional offices. After some time, 
when the agents 'have gained sufficient experience, 
the frequency of the scrutiny may be suitably reduced. 
Branches should be required to maintain a register 
recording the receipt of ' loan applications (whether 
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made orally or in writing) and their disposal. The 
roving officers should examine this register in order 
to find out whether there has been any delay or wrong- 
ful refusal of credit facilities. 

While exemplary punishment should be awarded to 
the agents who are found guilty of deliberate misuse 
of powers, gross negligence, dishonesty or favouritism 
in order to curb any tendency to abuse the powers 
vested in (hem, the agents should be protected even 
though an advance becomes difficult of recovery if it 
was granted in the normal course without mala fide 
intent. 

The application form in respect of advances to 
borroweis may be bifurcated into two parts — (i) appli- 
cation form to be filled in and signed by the borrower 
containing essential information of a simple nature 
relating to his bio-data and credit ' requirements, and 

(ii) interview form in which additional information 
obtained by questioning the applicant and perusing 
his books of account and other relevant papers may 
be recorded by the bank’s officer. 

While the application form may be common for 
all small advances, separate interview forms may be 
prescribed for different types of borrowers such as 
small scale industries, agriculturists, road transport 
operators, service unit owners, retail traders, etc. 

Detailed credit reports need not be maintained on 
borrowers who have been sanctioned the. following 
types of advances : — 

(i) temporary overdrafts granted under the dis- 
cretionary powers of the branch agent; 

(ii) advances against deposits with the bank and 
surrender value of life insurance policies; 

(iii) advances upto Rs 5 lakhs against government 
and other trustee securities; 

(iv) advances upto Rs. 50,000 against readily mar- 
ketable shares and debentures; and 

(v) secured advances to agriculturists upto 
Rs. 10,000, to small scale industries upto Rs. 25,000 
and to other small borrowers upto Rs. 10,000. 

Banks should, however, ensure that the borrowers 
arc properly introduced and also satisfy themselves, 
regarding the viability of the project, purpose of 
the advance , and need-based requirements before 
sanctioning the credit limits to them. 

At the time of renewal of an advance, a fresh 
credit report may be prepared only if there have 
been any significant changes in the means and 
standing .of the borrowers; in other cases a dated 
remark may merely be recorded on the earlier 
credit report stating that the information -has been 
verified and the party’s position substantially remains,- 
unchanged or briefly indicating (he minor changes 
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that have occurred. A suitable remark to tire same 
effect should also be made on the renewal proposal 
sent to the regional/head office. However, a fresh 
credit report .should be prepared at least once in two 
years. 

Branches should not be required to send copies of 
credit reports to the hcad/regional office on borrowers 
to whom advances have been sanctioned under the 
agent's discretionary powers. The personal liabilities 
and assets of proprietors and partners of business 
concerns should be taken into consideration while 
assessing their credit-worthiness. 

The Reserve Bank of India may examine the feasi- 
bility of establishing a Credit Intelligence Bureau for 
compiling and furnishing credit information to various 
financial institutions in the country by enlarging the 
functions of the Credit Information Bureau or by 
establishing a separate agency for the purpose. 

Banks should, where necessary, suitably revise the 
advance proposal form which should contain adequate 
information regarding the volume and turnover of 
the borrower’s business, sales and purchases on cash 
and credit basis, current assets and liabilities, extent 
of his own resources, seasonal trends and other rele- 
vant details justifying his credit requirements from 
the bank under different facilities. 

The credit facilities to a borrower should be so 
arranged that the cycle of business from the purchase 
of raw materials to the receipt of sale proceeds is 
not hindered for lack of finance. The head offiec/ 
regional office should also give discretion, to some 
extent, to the branch agent to interchange the limits 
according to requirements from time to time. 

If a constituent has been borrowing from other 
sources for his business purposes, the bank should 
endeavour to persuade him to repay such borrowings 
and deal exclusively with it for all his credit require- 
ments. If necessary, finance to repay existing borro- 
wings from other sources should be made available, 
provided such borrowings are availed of for business 
purposes. Where the requirements of a borrower 
are large, the principle of one bank one borrower can, 
however, be modified by a consortium of banks enter- 
ing into participation arrangements or by mutual 
arrangement between banks. Exception to the princi- 
ple of one bank one borrower may also be allowed in 
the case of advances availed of from term financing 
institutions, factories of the same concern situated at 
different places, etc. 

The Agent and/or other senior officials should pay 
frequent visits to the place of business of the borrowers 
accommodated for manufacturing, production or trad- 
ing activities, for discussion with them on matters such 


as trend of business, difficulties encountered in dealing 
with the branch and measures to solve them. 

Financing of Agriculture 

The Agents of the rural branches should be vested 
with discretionary powers to sanction advances upto 
Rs. 3000 per borrower. The bulk of advances in excess 
of this amount should be allowed to be granted by 
regional offices and reference to the head office should 
be restricted to the proposals in regard to plantations, 
large scale farming, land development and irrigation 
schemes, etc. 

Regional offices of banks should issue guidelines to 
branches in their respective areas indicating the scale 
of finance applicable to different types of crops by 
collecting information from the studies already made 
by other institutions, and also after consulting officials 
who have expert knowledge of the subject. They may 
also consider financing such studies by local univer- 
sities, colleges or other expert bodies. 

The total amount sanctioned to the farmers should 
be disbursed in instalments in accoi dance with their 
needs for various agricultural operations. The number 
of instalments should not, however, be too many 
(generally not exceeding three) as the agriculturist is 
busy during the season and he would find it difficult 
to visit the bank often to collect the loan instalments. 

As far as possible, banks should disburse credit by 
making direct payments to the suppliers of inputs, 
taking care to see that finance in respect of a particu- 
lar input is commensurate with the need-based require- 
ments of the farmer. To avoid wide spread misuse 
of the facility, any instance of wrongful utilisation 
which comes to notice during the scrutiny of roving 
officers or branch officials or as a result of investigation 
of complaints received should be strictly dealt with 
by taking appropriate action against the relative dealer 
and the borrower. 

Expeditious steps should be taken, in the light of the 
suggestions made by the Talwar Committee, to ensure 
that Commercial Banks are not made to suffer 
from any direct or indirect legal disabilities which 
Co-operative Banks are not subjected to and also 
to ensure that all the privileges and concessions 
enjoyed by these banks are extended to commercial 
banks. 

I-requent visits should be paid to the farmers or 
borrowers by the branch officials as well as by the 
officers attached to the agricultural cells at regional 
offices. The purpose of the visit should be to ascertain 
the progress of cultivation, verification of security 
charged to (he bank and of implements purchased with 
the use of bank’s finance and to find out whether the 
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finance already granted has teen properly utilised 
as also to assess the quantum of finance needed for 
further agricultural operations. The branch agent 
■should, as far as possible, ensure that such verification 
has been carried out before making available to the 
■ borrowers further drawings from their accounts in 
: accordance with the phased programme for grant of 
credit. The branch officials have also to keep a watch 
on the marketing arrangements made by the farmer 
’ for disposal of his goods in order to ensure that the 
.advance is repaid when the crop, for raising of which 
finance was made available by the bank, is sold by 
him. 

The area served by a village branch should normally 
be restricted to a radius of about 15 to 20 kilometers 
from the branch depending - upon the nature of avail- 
able communication and conveyance facilities. Excep- 
tions may, however, have to be made to this general 
rule in suitable cases, particularly in respect of under- 
banked regions until banking facilities are adequately . 
spread out. 

As far as possible, local persons with requisite 
minimum qualifications should be recruited at the 
rural branches. Further, to the extent possible, part 
time, temporary or seasonal staff may be employed at 
such branches. 

The branches of banks at rural and mandi centres 
should be kept open in the evening, if necessary, by 
, suitably reducing the working hours in the day time 
to provide convenience to the villagers. The extension 
of the facility of mobile banks can also be helpful in 
this regard. 

Financing of Small Scale Industries 

Branch agents of small urban branches should be 
vested with discretionary powers to sanction working 
capital ad-yances to small scale industries, at least to 
the extent of Rs. 10,000 against hypothecation of 
stocks; Rs. 25,000 against pledge of stocks, Rs. 2,500 
• on a clean basis and Rs. 10,000 against documentary 
bills. Powers of branch agents at bigger branches 
should be fixed suitably, taking into account the type 
of business' at the branch and the experience and 
ability of the concerned officials. The bulk of the 
.credit limits in excess of the discretionary powers of 
branch agents should be sanctioned by regional 
, offices. 

Relaxations from usual formalities such as grant of 
hypothecation advances or mandi type advances in 
place, of factory type advances, release of pledged 
goods against trust receipts, low margins bn the basis 
of the ability of the borrowing concerns to provide 
. them .and valuation of goods on a realistic basis 
should be extended to deserving small scale industries. 
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Financial guarantees to a reasonable extent may be 
given on behalf of small scale industries to enable 
them to secure contracts for supply of goods, carry 

■ out works undertaken etc. 

In respect of working capital advances to small 

■ scale industries technical reports from consultancy 
-firms or institutions need not be insisted upon as a 
matter of course. 

Banks need not insist upon, as a matter of course, 
mortgage of immovable property and hypothecation 
of machinery as collateral security for working capital 
advances to small scale industries. 

Visits to the factories of the barrowing concerns 
should be paid by the branch officials at least once a 
month and, besides, the technical staff at the regional 
offices should visit the factories at periodical intervals. 
As the Agents or the Accountants of branches having 
a large number of small scale industries accounts 
will not have sufficient time at their disposal to pay 
monthly visits, banks should appoint supervisors for 
the purpose at such branches. 

A separate supplementary agency, as envisaged by 
the Thakkar Committee, should be created for giving 
guidance and rendering technical and management 
consultancy services to the borrowers rather than the 
banks themselves undertaking this function. Banks 
may, however, make available the service of their 
technical staff in their spare time to the borrowing 
units — on their request and on an informal basis for 
consultation on urgent problems. 

Financing of Exports 

The number of centres where banks provide 
intensive export finance facilities are limited and 
should, therefore, be increased. 

Whenever documents (drawn under a letter of 
credit), tendered by the exporter for discounting, are 
sent by an inland branch to a branch authorised to 
transact foreign exchange business, the former branch 
should obtain idemnity from the exporter against 
any discrepancies in order to avoid protracted 
correspondence between the two branches. 

To eliminate the delay involved in sending bills of 
exchange to the stamp office for being stamped before 
execution, banks should be allowed to stock stamps 
and instal special franking machines in larger offices, 
if necessary, by amending the Stamp Acts suitably. 
There is apparently a need for expansion of clean 
packing credit facilities. The grant of such facilities 
should depend upon the credit worthiness of the 
exporter, his past dealings and past export' 
performance. Constant and strict vigilance would 
also be necessary to ensure proper end-use of such 
packing credit facilities. 
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An Intcr-Bank Export Information Centre may be 
set up to collect and disseminate up-to-date export 
information which would be of general and practical 
interest to alt banks and would benefit small exporters 
who have neither contacts nor financial means to 
explore foreign markets. In order to provide facilities 
to the customers and guidance to the branch agents* 
banks should post at least one officer with adequate 
knowledge of foreign exchange procedures at the 
regional offices which do not have fullfledgcd foreign 
exchange depaitments. These officers, whenever 
necessary, \isit the branches within the region for 
guiding the agents and other staff in handling foreign 
exchange business as well as for attending to develop- 
mental activities and for giving assistance to the 
customers in respect of their foreign trade problems. 

Financing of other Small Borrowers 

Branch agents of small branches should be authoris- 
ed to grant ad\anccs to small borrowers upto at least 
Rs. 5.000 on secured and Rs. 2.500 on clean basis w'ilh- 
out referenee to the regional office or the head office- 
The powers of the agents of bigger branches should 
be suitably fixed at higher levels. The feasibility of 
creating a suitable machinery for registration of charge 
on morablcs, with a simple and inexpensive procedure 
for its verification, should be examined from legal as 
well as practical angles. 

Banks may insist upon guarantees of third parties 
in respect of advances to small borrowers only when 
there arc reasonable doubts about the repaying 
capacity of the borrower. 

Branch ofi'icials should pay a visit to the borrowers' 
place of business, even in cases where clean advances 
have been granted, at least onec a quarter, in order to 
keep a constant watch on the condition of their 
business. It should be ensured that the formalities 
prescribed regarding the submission of stock state- 
ments, maintenance of stock registers, etc., do not 
become irksome to small borrowers who arc not in a 
position to maintain adequate staff for the purpose. 

Banks may introduce night safe facility at suitable 
centres to enable small borrowers to deposit their 
daily cash collections for credit to their accounts on 
the following purpose. 

Inter-Branch .keconnts 

Of the three inter-btanch accounting s\ stems, viz., 
mutual accounting system, ccntraliscd-cum-rcgional 
accounting system and centralised accounting system, 
the last n.imed appears to be the most suitable as. 
besides cns.iring effeciive control, it is also more 
ameiiiLle to mechanisation. However, intcr-branch 
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transactions between branches situated in the satire 
city may be passed through the accounts maintained 
by them with the local main office instead of through 
the head office account. In order to avoid passing 
of incorrect entries at the responding branch, the 
originating branch should take care to ensure that the 
covering schedules, remittance or realisation advices 
and daily statements of head office account are neat, 
clear and accurate and are despatched promptly. 

To eliminate the confusion caused by the similarity 
in names, code numbers should be allotted to branches 
which should be required to write the number, in 
addition to the name of the branch, on all advices, 
daily statements of head office account, remittance 
schedules etc. 

The number of entries in inter-branch account can 
be reduced considerably by passing consolidated 
debit and credit entries in respect of each branch 
according to the categories of transactions instead of 
passing separate entries for each draft issued or each 
bill realised or for other similar transactions. 

In order to facilitate matching of entries at the 
Central Accounts Section, daily transactions relating to 
inter branch account should be grouped at branches 
under specified categories and schedules of different 
colours should be prepared for each category of 
entries, using the same colour for schedules of debit 
and credit transactions of similar type. The schedules 
should be sent to head office together w'ith the 
statement of head office account which should contain 
totals of debit and credit entries detailed in the 
schedules, besides the opening and closing balances. 

Telegram and postage charges, etc., incurred in 
connection with the collection of bills should be 
borne by the branch which actually incurs them. To 
avoid protracted correspondence and disputes, such 
charges should not be debited to the branch from 
which the bill was received for collection. 

The outstanding entries should be promptly 
followed up and the reasons for their remaining out- 
standing should be ascertained. The form used by the 
Central Accounts .Section for obtaining comments of a 
branch in respect of outstanding entries, besides 
detailing the particulars of relative entries, should 
contain alternative replies expected from the branch 
in the lower portion separated by perforation. 

The reasons for which the originating debit entries 
and reversal entries have been passed should be 
suitably explained by the branches while reporting 
them to the Central Accounts Section in the daily 
statements. The latter should examine the entries 
carefully. 

The long outstanding entries for large amounts say 
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above ils. 10,000, should fee immediately brought to 
the notice of a senior executive wiio should decide 
whether any special probe is necessary in regard to 
any particular transaction. 

The Internal Auditor should scrutinize the long 
outstanding entries pertaining to the branch during 
the course of his audit. Besides, he should make a 
sample check to the entries in the head office account 
tat the branch. It may be useful in the case of banks 
having a large number of branches to select a few 
branches, on the basis of a properly devised sample, 
■for examination of all transactions pertaining to say 
week or a fortnight. 

Internal Audit and Inspection 

Inspection staff should normally consist of Internal 
Auditors, Branch Inspectors and Godown Inspectors. 
However, as it may not be convenient for small banks 
to maintain inspection staff of three categories, the 
Branch Inspectors appointed by them may also carry 
out internal audit and godown inspection. 

While the Internal Auditors may examine docu- 
ments, operations, etc., in respect of all advances to 
agriculiucists, they may verify securities only in 
respect of selected accounts on random 'sampling 
basis. It would, however, be desirable to verify all 
securities bold in accounts which arc grossly out of 
order or in respect of which complaints have been 
received. The Inspection and Audit Department 
should be directly responsible to the Chief Executive 
Officer of the bank. For the sake of convenience and 
in, the interest of economy members of the 
inspection staff may be posted at different 
regional offices but they should be under the direct 
administrative charge of the head office and the 
regional managers should have no control over their 
promotions, transfers, increments, leave, etc., during 
the period they arc entrusted with inspection duty. 

In view of tfic nature of their duties, Internal 
Auditors should have a thorough knowledge oftlic 
procedures and at least five years’ experience of 
handling different types of work in responsible 
capacities. Banks should institute suitable recruitment 
policies and training programmes to achieve this 
Objective- 

Branch Inspectors should be senior and experienced 
enough to be in a position to critically comment on 
and assess the quality of business conducted by the 
branch officials. The internal audii/inspcclion should 
ordinarily be conducted once cverj' year on surprise 
b.isis. The verification of stocks plcdgcii/hypofheca- 
ted to the bank (which should also be on a surprise 
basis) should be carried out once in cacli quarter, one 


of the quarterly visits of the Godown Inspector' 
should synchronize with the annual audit/inspeclion. 

While drawing the inspection programme it should 
be ensured that an official docs not visit the same 
branch consecutively. To facilitate chalking of inpec- 
tion programme. Cards for each branch containing 
history of previous inspections may be maintained by 
the Inspection and Audit Department. The Cards 
should be arranged in a chronological order on the 
basis of the dates of last inspections. 

As far as possible, the inspection should be taken 
up when the internal audit is nearing completion or 
soon after its completion. Flowcvcr, in the ease of 
large branches, the audit and inspection may be taken 
up simultaneously and one or more Internal Auditors 
may be deputed to assist the Inspector. Continued 
presence of inspection staff at a branch for a long 
time disturbs its day-to-day W'orking and, therefore, 
ihc.sizc of the team should be sufficiently large so as 
to complete the audil/inspection expeditiously. Banks 
may carry out concurrent audit of their main offices 
in the metropolitan cities. 

Branch inspection should not merely be a routine 
check of the books and records of the branch but an 
intelligent examination of the assets and liabilities 
and overall review of the branch’s working. 

Apart from the examination of various assets and 
liabilities of a branch outstanding at the time of audit 
n test check of some of the transactions effected since 
the date of last audit on random sampling basis, and a 
percentage check (say 5 to 10 percent) of tlic account 
opening forms, specimen signature cards, notings in 
respect of cheque books issued, recording of stop 
payment instructions, compliance with standing 
instructions, etc., should be made by the Internal 
Auditor. 

In order to ensure that audil/inspection is thorough 
and exhaustive, a check list on the lines of the “Hand 
Book for Bank Inspector’’ prepared by the Bankers 
Training College should be supplied to the inspection 
staff. The approach of the Inspector should not be 
merely critical but should be constructive. He should 
not only bring out the irregularities obserr'cd but also 
make suggestions for improvement in the working of 
the branch. He should discuss the findings of the 
audil/inspection with the branch officials and should 
arrange with (he branch agent to have minor irregula- 
rities rectified, to the extent possible, during the 
course of inspection. A list of such irregularities 
should be supplied to the branch agent and a copy 
thereof, together with the agent’s comments, should 
be appended to the inspection report. 

Major irregularities observed in the working of the 
branch which require specific action, including 
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comment'; on ndvancc'; v/hich arc ^/ovAy out of order, 
should be hiKhlhd'tcd by incorporalinK them in an 
appendix to the report. Similarly, the su^t'estion'; 
for improving the v/orking of the branch '.hoiild 
al ',0 be given in another appendix, In'.pcction 
staff should make effort'; not only to detect fraud'; 
committed by employees and/or others hut also to find 
out laxity or loopholes in the procedures relating to 
acarunting, checking, custody of valuables, security 
arrangement',, etc., at tlie branch. On tlie basis of 
the findings of audit and inspection of a branch, the 
In'ipcctor should arrive at an fjverall assessment of 
the v/orking of the branch and classify it according 
to its standard of efficiency. In order to avoid 
pcr',onal bias and to eliminate subjective a'/;e‘,',incnl, 
rating should be on a '.cientific basis, A repre'>ent,'i' 
tivc body like the National Institute of Hank 
Manaj'ement may cmopile a suitable ’,chcme for this 
purpose for adoption by banks. 

One copy of the audit report may be submitted by 
the Internal Auditor to the Inspection and Audit 
Department at the head oflic.; v/hile another copy 
may be given to the branch for fo) v/arding its com- 
ments to the head office. One copy should also be 
sent to the regional office. If the Internal Auditor 
ob',crvcs any serious irregularity during the course of 
the audit, he should report it to the head office 
immediately by means of a separate (xtmmunication, 
A cxjpy of the inspection report should be sent to the 
regional oiVioi and the head office but not to tlic 
branch, 'fhe Itead office should examine the report 
and mkc up llie tnatters on vdiich action is ncces',ary 
v/ilh the branch and the regional office. 

Any serious irregularity reported to ttie head office 
by the Internal Auditor or the Inspector should 
be imme<liately brought to the notice of the Chief 
Jixecutivc Officer of the bank, v/lto may, if conside- 
red necessary, refer it also to the Hoard of Dircctor.s/ 
r,''ecuiive OjmmiltC'e, 'Die irregularities should be 
follov/ed up vigorously till they arc rectified. 

At the end of the each quarter, the Inspection and 
Audit D'epartrnenl should prepare a memorandum 
on the basis of the inspection/audil reports received 
during tfie quarter for submiission to the Hoard of 
Dinsetors, bringing out, inter alia, major irregulari- 
ties observed and action taken or proposed to be 
taken to rectify them. 

A Omimittee may be appointed under the auspic'rs 
of tile F.e'.erve Hank, of India or tlie N'ational Institute 
of Hank fdanag.em'.-nl to consider in detail the ques- 
tion of creation of a crimman agency for inspection of 
tfie offices of all banks in tfie I'ublic Sector and to 
formulate standard forms and procedures, k'eeping in 
viev/ tfie need for progressive mechanisation on a plan- 


ned basis for rendering belter customer service. 
Periodical Returns 

.Statistical returns (excepting those required fo be 
sent by firanchcs direct to the Reserve Hank of India) 
should be submitted to the regional office, v/hicb 
sliotild send consolidated statements to the head 
office, Hov/ever, v/hcre the licad office has automa- 
tion facilities, returns may be submitted direct to that 
office for consolidation and feed back of information 
to regional offices. Also, in cases v/herc information 
is rcquirerl for submission to the Government of India 
or the Rc'.ervc Hank of India urgently (e,g., v/cckly 
statement under .Section 42 of the Reserve Hank of 
India Act 1934), it may continue to be collected by 
head offices. Considering the importance of analysis 
and processing of statistical information as an aid in 
formulation of policies in regard to operations, 
organisation, development and planning, it is 
necc'.sary that banks should establish and/or streng- 
then .Staiistical/Rconomic Departments, 

Hranches should not be required to submit state- 
ments of all outstanding advances (other than U.H.H. 
return',) at frequent intervals and it v/ill be adequate 
if such statements arc called for once every year at 
the time of tlie annual closing, 

Hranclics slioiild not normally be required tn submit 
periodical returns giving details of advances sanc- 
tioned by officials v/ithin thier di'.cretionary pov/ers. 

The control of the head office over advances 
through periodical returns should relate only to 
irregular advances, the position of the other advances 
being examined during the course of the annual 
inspection of branches. Hranclies should send returns 
of irregular advances (including bills purcliased and 
discounted) to the regional oflice/head office at 
monthly intervals. .Separate statements of irregular 
advances may be prepared for different types of 
advanc':',, i.e,, cash credits, fixed Io;ins, overdrafts, 
bills purchased, etc,, and sent on different dates of the 
month so as to stagger the v/ork at the branch and 
facilitate scrutiny at tfie head office. As regards the 
advances involved in litigation, a return may be sent 
at quarterly intervals. 

The control returns should be scrutinised at the 
head office by tlie supervising staff and, v/herc 
neo/'-sary, prompt follovz-up action should be taken 
tbrougb the regional offices. All advances having 
serious irregularities, v/hich are likely to jeopardise 
the bank’s interests, should be immediately brought 
to the notice of the top management. 

Internal Auditors, dining ilieir visits lr) branches, 
should make a test clieck of the statements sent to the 
head office/rcgional office in order to find out v/hether 
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all relevant advances had been included in the con- 
cerned return and whether the various particulars had 
been mentioned therein correctly and fully. 

Miscellaneous 

At the branches where the teller system has not 
been introduced the waiting time of the customers 
paying in cash should be reduced by authorising the 
cashier to issue the counterfoil, without its being 
countersigned by another oflicial. In order to main- 
tain an independent record of cash receipts. Scroll 
Booh may be maintained by a member of the 
Accounts Department who should sit near the cash 
counter. ' 

Cash registering machines may be intorduced at 
, bigger branches. Use of counting machines will also 
be helpful in expediting cash transactions. Cheques 
and other instruments tendered for collection should 
be allowed to be, received by the bills clerk who 
should be authorised to sign the counterfoils singly 
after verifying that the instruments tendered are in 
accordance with the particulars noted in the pay-in- 
slip. Customers should, however, be notified to cross 
all instruments before tendering them for collection. 

The practice of maintaining a record of denomina- 
tions of currency notes in the Cash Receipt and Cash 
Payment books involves duplication and should be 
dispensed with. Further, for the sake of convenience, 
the particulars of currency notes may be noted on the 
face of the pay-in-slips instead of on the back by 
changing the form suitably. 

Receipt and payment cashiers may be required to 
maintain cash bo.xcs which may be locked by them at 
the close of business every day and deposited in the 
vault without their contents being checked by the Head 
Cashier. The locked bo.xcs should be delivered to the 
cashiers next morning. Cashiers should certify every 
day the amount of cash contained in the locked boxes 
and proper record of it should be maintained. Where 
considered necessarj', a maximum limit may be fixed 
for cash thus kept in the cashiers’ boxes. The contents 
of the boxes should be verified at periodical intervals 
on a surprise visit by the head cashier/agent. 

■ Increased use of ultra-violet ray equipment 
should be made by banks at their urban branches and 
they should also supply protectograph machines to all 
branches which are authorised to issue drafts. A 
planned programme for use of regional languages 
for account opening forms, pay-in-slips, cheque 
books, pass books, statements of account, etc., should 
be adopted and implemented by banks, so that within 
a period of three years or so dealings with customers 
arc carried out entirely in the languages they fully 
Understand. In order to make banking easily 
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understood hy the public, audio-visual publicity 
through exhibition of documentaries and publicity 
through pamphlets in regional languages, portraying 
the advantages of carrying out monetai^ transactions 
through the medium of banks, would be immensely 
hclpfuk 

Government departments, local bodies, educational 
institutions, public utility concerns, public sector 
undertakings, etc., should encourage the use of 
cheques in their financial transactions with the public 
where necessary, by suitably amending their rules and 
regulations. 

Banks may discontinue the practice of half-yearly 
closing of accounts at the end of June each year as it 
entails considerable labour without commensurate 
benefits. 

The question of standardising the form of import 
letter of credit may be considered by the Ex- 
change Central Department of the Reserve Bank 
of India in consultation with the Foreign Exchange 
Dealers’ Association and in keeping with the require- 
ments of importers. The Reserve Bank of Indiyinay 
also consider the feasibility of the suggestion that 
banks be allowed to send copies of letters of credit 
opened, with a covering list indicating only the distinc- 
tive numbers of letters of credit and their amounts, 
instead of the prescribed monthly statements of Import 
letters of credit opened. 

The Foreign Exchange Dealers’ Association may 
consider standardising the form of mail transfer 
receipts. 

Indian banks which have not so far cstabJisbed a 
separate O & M Department may establish it as 
early as possible. However, in case any of the small 
banks finds it difficult to establish a full-fledged 
department for the purpose, in view of the cost 
involved, it should train one or two of its officials in 
O & M work. These officials will be able to attend 
to O & M aspects of the bank’s working, in addition 
to other normal duties, where necessary. The heads of 
O & M Department of different banks should meet 
periodically, say once every half-year, for exchanging 
the information regarding the studies made by them. 
The Reserx'e Bank of India may take the initiative in 
the matter. The banks which have not so far intro- 
duced a suggestion scheme should do so at an cany 
date. 

Complaint-cum-suggestions boxes should be provi- 
ded at all branches of banks for use of the public. 
Regional Managers and DevelopmentOfficers attached 
to regional offices, on their visit to the. branches, 
should spare some time to hear the grievances and 
suggestions of the local constituents. Whenever 
possible, banks, should try to shift a portion of the 
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work at a very big branch to new premises in the 
same locality by opening another branch. For 
housing new branches, particularly in the rural areas 
where suitable premises on rent are not available, it 
would be preferable for banks to encourage construc- 
tion of buildings by advancing money to persons 
ovming suitable land instead of constructing the build- 
ings themselves which v/ould result in locking up of 
their funds. Adequate attention to matters such as 
lay out, colour scheme, construction of modern 
counters, pleasing lighting arrangements, decor, staff 
and customer amenities should be paid while planning 
nev/ buildings. While designing a bank building, the 
problems of special categories of customers such as 
pensioners and v'omen should be kept in view and 
discussed with the architects. The security aspect 
should of course be borne in mind. 

The question of making a suitable legal provision 
permitting banks to destroy cheques, ledgers and other 


records after lapse of specified periods should be 
examined. Banks may also consider the feasibility of 
micro filming important records before their destruc- 
tion, taking into account the cost aspect. 

Banks should take steps to inprove the lay out 
in their offices, in order to enhance the efficiency 
of the staff as also for improving customer service, 
after conducting studies of office routine from time 
and motion and flow angles. 

To begin with and on an experimental basis, adminis- 
trative offices of banks may remain fully closed on 
Saturdays and, to compensate for the loss of man- 
hours, the working hours on other week days should 
be suitably enhanced. The question of introducing 
similar change in the bank offices dealing with the 
public may be considered later. 

Wherever feasible, working hours in residential 
areas of urban centres may be in the mornings and 
evenings to suit the convenience of the clientele. 
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(a) To review the working of the three National 
Akademies and the Indian Council for Cultural 


Relations with reference to their overall objectives 
and the recommendations made by the Bhabha 
Commillcc; 

(b) To suggest measures for improving the working 
of these bodies and strengthening their activities in 
relation to broad priorities; and 

(c) To recommend a suitable pattern of 
organisation and suggest changes as may be neccssaiy 
in the articles of association (rules and regulations) 
consistent with the requirements of autonomy and 
public accountability. 
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RECOMMENTJATIONS 

Two broad objectives of the Ak-ademies may be 
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summarised as: 

(a) to promote the growth and development of the 
creative arts, and 

(b) to create conditions for the better dissemination 
of the arts. 

The General Council of the Sahitya Akademi should 
be reorganised and consist of (i) the President, (ii) the, 
Financial Adviser, (iii) five persons nominated by the 
Government of India of whom one shall be a 
representative of the ' Ministry of Information .&• 
Broadcasting, and one of the National Book Trust 
and two persons eminent in the fields of letters, (iv) 
one representative of each of the State Sahitya 
Akaderaies, or where there is no State Sahitya 
Akademi, a member elected by the recognised literary 
bodies in the State, (v) one representative each of 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi and Lalit Kala Akademi, 
(vi) twenty representatives of the Universities chosett 
from a panel consisting of three nominees of .each 
university. No university can have more than one 
representative and each .of the languages recognised 
by the National Sahitya Akademi must have at least 
one representative, (vii) Eight persons eminent in the 
field of letters coopted by the General Council. 

The Lalit Kala Akademi should consist of (i) the 
Chairman, (ii) the Financial Adviser, (iii) the Director, 
National Museum or his nominee, (iv) the Curator, 
National Gallery of Modern Art, (v) Five persons 
nominated by the Government including a representa- 
tive of the Ministry of Culture and four persons who 
, are prominent art critics, art historians, or persons, 
interested in the creative arts, (vi) one representative 
of each State Lalit Kala Akademi, (vii) Fifteen 
persons elected by a college of 200 persons formed 
by the common nominees of the Lalit Kala Akadenti 
and the protesting artists and coopting further 
members, (viii) nine eminent artists appointed by the 
General Council, (ix) one representative each of the - 
Sangeet Natak Akademi and Sahitya Akademi, (fi) 
three persons well-known as art critics, art historians 
or Heads of Faculties of Arts and Archaeology, (xO. 
two representatives of the All India Board of 
Technical Studies in Applied Art, and (xii) four 
eminent architects. 

The General Council of the Sangeet Natak Akadepti 
should consist of(i) the Chairman, (ii) the Financial 
Adviser, {iii) five persons,, not civil servants, 
nominated by the Government of India, (iv) one 
representative each of the State Sangeet Natak 
Akademies, (v) one representative. of the Ministry of- 
Information & Broadcasting, (vi) twenty persons to 
be coopted, of which six must represent the main 
schools of Indian classical dancing and folk dance and 
music, (vii) eight should represent music of which not 
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less than three should have adequate knowledge of -, 
Hindustani music and not less than three of 
Karnataka music, the remaining six must represent 
drama, (viii) eight persons in the fields of music, dance 
and drama from different regions. 

The Vice-Chairman will be elected by the General 
Council at its first meeting. 

The Executive Board of each Akademi should 
consist of nine members, namely, the President, the 
Vice-President, the Financial Adviser, a jepresentative 
of the Ministry of Culture and five persons elected 
by the General Council. 

The Chairman, the Secretary and the senior officers 
in each Akademi must be either practising artists or 
have sufficient knowledge of the particular field of art . 
in which they are called upon to work. 

The Chairman of each Akademi should be 
appointed by the President of India out of a panel of 
three names selected by the General Council of the 
Akademi. 

The General Council should meet at least twice a 
year and ihe Executive Board four or five times each 
year and devote more time to administrative matters. - 
The term of the President, the General Council and 
the Executive Board should be only four years and 
not be renewable more than once. 

The number of Fellows should be 60 for the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi and the Sahitya Akademi 
and 30 for the Lalit Kala Akademi. 

Each year’s programme of all the Akademies should 
be published in a joint booklet by April 1 , 

Long term planning is essential. Ad hoc grants 
stand in the way of planning and programming. 

The Akademies should remian distinct autonomous 
bodies, but there should be greater coordination 
between them and the Chairmen and Secretaries of 
the three Akademies should meet atleast, once a 
quarter every year to e.xchange information and make 
joint plans. There should be one telephone exchange, 
one canteen, common lecture rooms, a common pool 
of photographers, designers and layout men for the 
•three Akademies. 

The States should set up Akademies on the pattern 
of National Akademies. These should be housed 
in Cultural Centres, the expenses being borne jointly 
by the State and the Centre. Each Centre, naust have; 
an auditorium, a library, conference rooms, an 
exhibition gallery, rest rooms, green rooms, etc. 

There should be constant report and discussion' 
between the National Akademies and the State 
Akademies. 

The Akademies should cease direct publication of 
all books; 

The quality of translations must improve and there 
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should be more vigilant scrutiny of the quality of 
the translations. 

The procedure for the award for books may remain 
unaltered, but the names of the judges and the 
reasons upon which their choice was based must be 
made public as soon as the awards are announced. 

The Sangeet Natak Akademi may continue to 
sponsor recitals and performances. The State 
Akademies should concern themselves more enthusia- 
stically in the development of folk art, music and 
dance. 

The Sangeet Natak Akademi should hold a drama 
festival every year, and every second or third year 
an arts festival which should include the plastic and 
the performing arts. 

Small sub-committees to deal with specific projects 
and programmes should be appointed by the 
Akademies. 

The Akademies should prepare a comprehensive 
inventory of the cultural institutions in the country, 
giving essential information about the institutions, 
such as the date when it was established, the nature 
of the work done by it, the number of students 
being taught, the number of exhibitions held, the 
annual budget, etc. This inventory will facilitate 
the task of choosing deserving institutions for grants. 

The Akademies should draw up a scheme for 
assisting old masters of music, dance and drama, 
indigent artists and retired writers. 

The National School of Drama should be 
established as an independent institution with increased 


funds. A National Repertory Theatre should also 
be instituted. 

The Kathak Kendra should not be administered by 
the Sangeet Nataka Akademi and should be allowed 
to resume its independent existence. 

A travelling art exhibition will stimulate interest in 
the arts. National exhibition may be held in 
circulation at important artistic centres. 

The Akademies should be consulted whenever 
cultural delegations arc to be sent abroad and their 
advice should not normally be disregarded. 

An attempt should be made to improve the quality 
of indigenous artists’ materials. 

There should be a scheme for the purchase of works 
of arts. Schools and colleges should be asked to buy 
the work of artists. A relief in income-tax should be 
given to persons who present works of art to the 
nation. 

The journals published by the Akademies should be 
revitalised and improved in quality. 

A thorough-going assessment of the people’s 
artistic needs should be undertaken. 

More money should be provided to the Akademies. 

A funding system should be adopted. 

The Indian Council for Cultural Relations should 
pay more attention to neighbouring countries and 
countries which, though not openly hostile, have 
taken up attitudes which are not friendly. The Council 
should depend more on its own resources than on 
the uninformed advice of Cultural Attaches in the 
Embassies. 
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APPOINTMENT 

According to one of its Terms of Reference, the 
Banking Commission set up by the Government of 
India is required to make recommendations for 


improving and modernising the operating methods 
and procedures and the management policies of 
commercial banks. The Commission appointed the 
Study Group vide their Office Order No. BCS/BP/ 
1/70 dated February 14, 1970 to go into the matter and 
to make suitable recommendations. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To review the operating methods and 
procedures prevalent in the banking system in the 
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country and to make suitable recommendations for- 
their improvement, , keeping in view the need for 
rendering speedy and efficient service to various types 
of constituents as also the safety of banking" 
transactions; 

(ii) To make recommendations on any other related 
subject matter which the Study Group may consider 
germane to the subject of enquiry or any related 
matter which may specifically be referred to the 
Group by the Commission. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction (Ccmslitution of the Study Group; 
Composition of the Study Group; Terms of Reference; 
The Scope of Study; Procedure of Enquiry and 
Methodology Followed; Meetings of the Study 
Group; Preparation and Finalisation of the Report; 
Outline of the Report; Acknowledgements); Back- 
' ground and Formulation of Approach. (A Brief 
Review of the Changes in Bank Procedures in India 
and Need for their Modernisation; Factors Governing 
the Bank Procedures; Studies Already Made Elsewhere 
in Regard to Improvement in Bank Procedures; the 
Study Group’s Approach to the Subject); Deposits 
(Teller System; Simplification of Procedures for 
Passing of Cheques;, Numerical System of Maintain- 
ing Ledger Accounts; Mechanisation; Statements of 
Account and Pass Books; Balance Confirmation 
Letters; Printing of Crossing on Cheques; Payment 
of Interest on Fixed Deposits; Accrued Interest on 
Deposits; Letter of Indemnity for Vernacular 
Signatures; Photographs of Illiterate Depositors; 
Balancing of Current Account Ledgers); Clearing 
(Extension of Clearing House Facilities; Relaxation of 
Clearing' House Rules; Simplification of Clearing 
House Procedures; U se of Cheque Sorting Machines); 
Collection of Outstation Cheques, Bills and Other 
Instruments (Courier System; Manifold System for 
Collection of Bills and Cheques; Receipt and Des- 
patch of Bills; Passing of Contra Entries in Respect 
of Outward and Inward Bills); Remittances 
(Procedure Relating to Issue of Drafts; Delegation 
of Authority to Sign Drafts; Use of Manifold Draft 
Application Form; Payment of Drafts— Identification 
of the Payee; Inter-Bank Collection and Transfer 
System; Introduction of Giro System in India); 
Advances— General (Creation of Regional Offices, 
Their Functions, Duties and Responsibilities; Delega- 
tion of Discretionary Powers to Sanction Advances; 
Application Forms for Advances to Small Borrowers; 

• Credit Reports on Borrowers; Exchange of Credit 
Information; Proposals Recommending Sanction of 
Credit Limits; Follow-up of Advances at the Branch 
Level); Financing of Agriculture • (Delegation of 
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Powers to Sanction Advances; Guidelines Relating to 
Scale of Finance; Disbursement of Crop Loan to the 
Farmer; Extension to Commercial Banks of the 
Privileges and Concessions Enjoyed by Cooperative 
Banks; Supervision over Advances; Rural Branch — 
Area of Operation, Recruitment of Staff and Working 
Hours); Financing of Small Scale Industries (Delega- 
tion of Powers; Terms and Conditions of Advances; 
Technical Reports; Collateral Security; Supervision 
over Advances; Technical and Management 
Consultancy Services); Financing of Exports (Exten- 
sion of Export Finance Facilities to Inland Centres; 
Handling of Export Documents; Packing Credits; 
Inter-Bank Export Information Centre; Posting of 
Officers with Foreign Exchange Expertise- at the 
Regional Offices); Financing of Other Small Borrowers 
(Delegation of Powers to Branch Agents; Registra- 
tion of Hypothecation Charge; Third Party 
Guarantees; Supervision of Advances; Night-safe 
Facility); Inter-Branch Accounts (Accounting Systems; 
Allotment of Code Numbers to Branches; Passing 
of Consolidated Entries; Use of Schedules of Different 
Colours; Entries Relating to Telegrams, Postage 
Charges, etc.; Follow-up of Unmatched Entries; 
Frauds in Inter-Branch Accounts); Internal Audit and 
Inspection (Types of Inspections; Organisation of 
Inspection and Audit Department; Frequency of Audit; 
Inspection and Formulation of Programmes; Guide- 
lines for Inspection Staff; Detection of Frauds; 
Rating of Branches; Follow-up Action; Common 
Inspection Agency for Public Sector Banks); 
Periodical Returns (Statistical Returns; Returns 
Relating to Advances for the Purpose of 
Control; Scrutiny of Periodical Returns; Test Check 
of Returns by Internal Auditors); Miscellaneous 
(Receipt of Cash and Cheques etc., for Collection at 
the Counter; Record of Denomination of Currency 
Notes; Deposit of Cash Boxes in the Vault; Safe- 
guards Against Wrongful Alterations in Cheques, 
Drafts, etc.; Use of Regional l.anguages; Half- 
yearly Closing of Accounts; Forms of Import Letter 
of Credit and Mail Transfer Receipt; Review of 
Procedures: Complaints from Public; Premises and 
Lay Out; Working Hours of Banks); Summary of 
Recommendations; Annexures. 

RECOiMMENDATIONS 

Deposfs 

The statements of account and pass books should 
be written neatly, legibly and accurately and furnished 
to the customers promptly. Adequate managements 
should also he made to ensure prompt compliance 
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• Banks should make arrangements for keeping on 
record photographs of illiterate depositors for 
facilitating their identification. The branches at 
. places where the facility for obtaining photographs 
is not available, should be provided with cameras and 
the branch officials given some training in taking 
photographs. 

Banks may adopt the system of balancing the 
current account ledgers at monthly intervals instead 
of at weekly or fortnightly intervals. 

While summations should be worked out on ledger 
folios in order to verify the correctness of the balance 
in the account, their periodical balancing may be 
dispensed with. 

Clearing 

. The feasibility of opening clearing houses at places 
with population of more than 50,000 which are sers'ed 
by more than 3 or 4 banks should be examined keep- 
ing in view the factors such as the expenses involved, 
the problem of space and personnel, the number of 
bank accounts and the average number of instruments 
that would pass through clearing. The State Bank of 
India should take a lead in the matter as it or its 
subsidiaries manage the clearing houses at places where 
the Reserve Bank of India has no office. At centres 
•where the State Bank of India is not established but 
other banks or their customers fee! a need for establi- 
shment of a clearing house, the initiative should be 
taken by the banks themselves, preferably by the lead 
bank! 

In' order to reduce the work-load on the clearing 
houses and main offices of banks in metropolitan cities 
. and with a view to ensuring quicker clearance of 
, cheques, the feasibility, of opening sub-clearing houses 
should be expeditiously considered by the Indian 
Banks’ Association. The location of sub-clearing 
houses should depend upon the concentration of 
branches, the communication facilities and volume and 
pattern of payment flows. , 

Banks which have not so far introduced the system 
of ‘home’ clearing in metropolitan cities should do so, 
so that cheques tendered by an account holder for 
credit of his account and drawn on another local 
branch of the same bank are realised expeditiously. 

• The question of admitting non-scheduled banks and 
cooperative banks as full-fledged members of clearing 
wuses as also liberalising the clearing house rules 
wgarding the number of instruments and banks, the 
terms and conditions of membership etc., should be 
, examined by the Reserve Bank of India and the State 
Bank of India. 

The measures relating to the simplification of clear- 
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ing procedures are being considered by fhe Indian 
Banks’ Association with particular reference to the 
city of Bombay. Special problems relating to the 
clearing of cheques in other large centres should also 
receive similar attention. 

Steps should be taken to gradually discontinue the 
Outward Clearing Register. Customers should be 
required to note the details, now entered in the register, 
on the reverse of the pay-in-slips. 

In order to facilitate fracing of credits and debits 
and matching them at a later stage, cheques and pay- 
in-slips should be appropriately numbered and the 
numbers of the accounts to which credits are being 
given should be recorded on the reverse of the 
cheques. 

The feasibility of introducing the system of ‘Flying 
Squad’ for collecting the cheques for the day’s clearing 
may be considered by banks having a large number of 
branches in big cities. 

Use of cheque sorting machines should be made at 
major branches of banks for expediting clearing work 
and minimising fhe occurrence of clearing differences. 

Collection of Oufstation Cheques, Bills and Other 
Instruments 

The Indian Banks’ Association should take expedi- 
tious steps to introduce courier system for transmit- 
ting outsfalion bills, cheques, etc., on behalf of 
member banks from one centre to another by night 
air mail. Government should also render such help, 
as may be necessary, in resolving the legal and techni- 
cal difficulties^ which the Association might encounter. 
After (he scheme proves successful, the feasibility of 
extending it to other cities connected by air should be 
examined by the Association. Alternatively, the Postal 
Department itself may consider organising a courier 
system by making appropriate arrangements. It may 
recover from the banks the costs incurred by it on the 
basis of an agreed formula. 

Banks should issue instuctions to their branches that 
fhe cheques and drafts sent by them to outstation 
branches for collection, through the courier system, 
should be considered as realised and proceeds credited 
to the customers’ accounts if they are not returned 
unpaid or information regarding (heir dishonour is not 
received from the collecting branches within seven 
clear- w'orking days. In order to minimise (he risk 
involved, non-payment advices should be sent through 
the courier system and in the case of instruments for 
large amounts non-payment may also be advised by 
telegram/telex- 

. Even as regards the cheques and drafts sent for 
collection to outstation centres which are not covered 
by the courier system, credit to the relative customers’ 
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his supervisory functions effectively as also to pay 
visits to the branches under his charge at least once in 
a quarter. 

The head office should arrange to carry out periodi- 
cally thorough inspections of the regional offices in 
order to ensuie that they arc discharging their func- 
tions effectively and efficiently. 

Delegation of discretionary powers to branch 
agents and regional offices to sanction advances to 
small borrowers should be liberalised. While vesting 
such powers, the head office should, however, pres- 
crible overall ceiling on the total amount of credit that 
could be advanced at each of the branches to various 
categories of borrowers, in order to ensure equitable 
distribution of credit in relation to the bank’s total 
available resources and in the context of liquidity 
requirements. Delegation of authority should be 
reviewed at least once in two to three years and dis- 
cretionary powers should be varied, if necessary, 
according to requirements. 

The provisions of Section 292 of the Companies Act, 
1956 may be suitably amended so that in the case of 
banking companies, the Board of Directors is enabled 
to authorise the Chief Executive Officer or a com- 
mittee of directors to exercise the powers of the Board 
in regard to specifying the total amount upto which 
loans may be made by the delegates, the purposes for 
which the loans may be made and the maximum 
amount of loan which may be made for each such 
purpose in individual cases. 

A quarterly scrutiny of the advances to priority 
sectois granted by branch agents should be carried 
out by a set of roving officers attached to the func- 
tional cells at regional offices. After some time, when 
the agents have gained sufficient experience, the 
frequency of the scrutiny may be suitably. reduced. 
Branches should be required to maintain a register 
recording the receipt of loan applications (whether 
, made orally or in writing) and their disposal. The 
roving officers should examine this register in order to 
find out whether there has been any undi'c delay or 
wrongful refusal of credit facilities. 

While exemplary punishment should be awarded to 
the agents who are found guilty of deliberate misuse of 
powers, gross negligence, dishonesty or favouritism in 
order to curb any tendency to abuse the powers vested 
in them, the agents should be protected even though 
an advance becomes difficult of recovery if it was 
granted in the normal course without mala fide 
intent. 

The application form in respect of advances to 
small borrowers may be bifurcatid into two parts— 

(i) application form to be filled in and signed by 
the borrower containing essential information of a 


simple nature relating to his biodata and credit 
requirements, and 

. (ii) interview form in which additional information 
obtained by questioning the applicant and perusing 
his books of account and other relevant papers may 
be recorded by the bank’s officer. 

While the application form may be common for all 
small advances, separate interview forms may be 
prescribed for different types of borrowers such as 
small scale industries, agriculturists, road transport 
operators, service unit owners, retail traders, etc. 

Detailed credit reports need not be maintained on 
borrowers who have been sanctioned the following 
types of advances — 

(i) temporary overdrafts granted under the dis- 
cretionary powers of the branch agent; 

(ii) advances against deposits with the bank and 
surrender value of life insurance policies; 

(iii) advances upto Rs. 5 lakhs against Government 
and other trustee securities; 

fiv) advances upto Rs. 50,000 against readily 
marketable shares and debenture; and 

(v) secured advances to agriculturists upto Rs. 
10,000, to small scale industries upto Rs. 25,000 and 
to other small borrowers upto Rs. 10,000. 

Banks should, however, ensure that the borrowers 
are properly introduced and also satisfy themselves 
regarding the viability of the project, purpose of the 
advance and need-based requirements before sanction- 
ing the credit limits to them. 

At the time of renewal of an advance, a fresh 
credit report may be prepared only if there have been 
any significant changes in the means and standing of 
of borrower; in other cases a dated remark may 
merely be recorded on the earlier credit report 
stating "that the information has been verified and 
the party’s position substantially remains unchanged 
or briefly indicating the minor changes that have 
occurred. A suitable remark to the same effect 
should also be made on the renewal proposal sent 
to the regional/head office. However, a fresh credit 
report should be prepared aticast once in two years. 

Branches should not be required to send copies of 
credit reports to the head/regional office on borrowers 
to whom advances have been sanctioned under the 
agent’s discretionary powers. 

The personal liabilities and assets of proprietors 
and partners of business concerns should be taken 
into consideration while assessing their credit- 
worthiness. 

The Reserve Bank of India may examine the 
feasibility of establishing a Credit Intelligence Bureau 
for compiling and furnishing credit information to 
various financial institutions in the country- by 
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enlarging llic functions of the Credit Information 
lUircaii or by establishing a separate agency for the 
purpose. 

llanhs should, where necessary, suitably revise the 
advance proposal form which should contain adequate 
information regarding the volume and turnover of 
the borrower’s business, sales and purchases on 
cash and credit basis, current assets and liabilities, 
extent of his own resources, seasonal trends and 
other relevant details justifying his credit require- 
ments from the bank under different facilities. 

The credit facilities to a borrower should be so 
arranged that the cycle of business from the purchase 
of raw materials to the receipt of sale proceeds is not 
hindered for lack of finance. The head otTice/regional 
office shouh! also give discretion, to some extent, to 
the branch agent to interchange the limits according 
to requirements from time to time. 

If a constituent has been boi rowing from other 
sources for his business purposes, the bank should 
endeavour to pcisuade him to repay such borrowings 
and deal exclusively with it for all his credit require- 
ments. If necessary, finance to lepay existing 
boi rowings from other sources should be made avail- 
able, provided such borrowings wcic availed of for 
business purposes. Where the requirements of a 
borrower arc large, the principle of one bank one 
borrower can, however, be modified by a consoitium 
of banks entering into participation arrangements or 
by mutual ariangemcnl between banks. Txception 
to the principle of one bank one borrower may also 
be allowed in the case of advances availed of from 
tcim financing institutions, factoiies of the same 
concern situated at difl'ercnt places, etc. 

The agent and/or other senior officials should pay 
fiequent visits to the irlace of business of the 
borrowers accommodated for manufacturing, 
I'uotluction or trading activities, for discussion with 
them on matters such ns trend of business, difficulties 
cnco\intercd in dealing with the branch and measuies 
to soK'c them. 

Tiiianeing of Agriculture 

The agents of the rural branches should be vested 
with discretionary powers to sanction advances upio 
Us. .a, 000 per borrower. The bulk of advances in 
excess of this amount should be allowetl to be granted 
by legional offices and leferencc to the head office 
should be restricted to the pioposals in regard to 
plantations, liuge scale farming, land development 
anil irrigation schemes, etc. 

Regional olfiees of banks should issue guidelines 
to branches in their respective areas indicating the 


scale of finance applicable to different types of crops 
by collecting information from the studies already 
made by other institutions and al.so after consulting 
officials who have expert knowledge of the subject. 
They may also consider financing such studies by 
local univei'sities, colleges or other expert bodies. 

The total amount sanctioned to the farmers should 
be disbursed in instalments in accordance with their 
needs for various agricultural operations. The number 
of instalments should not, however', be too many 
(generally not exceeding three) as the agriculturist is 
busy during the season and he would find it difficult 
to visit the bank often to collect the loan instal- 
ments. 

As far as po.ssiblc, banks should disburse credit by 
making direct payments to the suppliers of inputs, 
taking care to see the finance in respect of a parti- 
cular input is commensurate with the need-based 
requirements of the farmer. To avoid widespread 
misuse of the facility, any instance of wrongful 
utilisation which comes to notice during the scruting 
of r oving officers or br anch officials or as a result of 
investigation of complaints received should be str'ictly 
dealt with by taking appropriate action against the 
relative dealer and the borrower. 

fixpeditious steps should be taken, in the light of 
of the suggestions made by the Talwar Committee, to 
ensure that commercial banks arc not made to suffer 
from any direct or indirect legal disabilities which 
cooperative banks arc not subjected to and also to 
ensure that all the privileges and concessions enjoyed 
by these banks arc extended to commercial banks. 

Trequent visits should be paid to the farms of 
borrower s by the braneh officials as well as by the 
ofliccrs attached to the agricultural cells at regional 
offices. The pur po.se of the visit should be to ascertain 
the progress of cultivation, ver ification of security 
charged to the bank and of implements purchased 
with the use of bank's finance and to find out whether 
(he finance already granted has been properly utilised 
as also to assess the quantum of finance needed for 
further- agricultural operations. The branch agent 
should, as far as possible, ensure that such verifica- 
tion has been carried out before making available to 
the borrowers further drawings from their accounts in 
accordance with the phased programme for gr-ant of 
credit. The branch officials have also to keep a watch 
on the marketing ai langernents made by the farmers 
for disposal of his goods in order to ensur'e that the 
advance is repaid when the crop, for raising of which 
rinance was made available by the bank, is sold by 
him. 

The area served by a village branch should nor- 
mally be restricted to a radius of about 15 to 20 
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kilometres from the branch depending upon the 
nature of available communication and conveyance 
facilities. Exceptions may, however, have to bo made 
to this general rule in suitable cases, particularly in 
rjspccl of under banked regions until banking facilities 
arc adequately spread out. 

As far as possible, local persons with requisite 
minimum qualifications should be recruited at the 
rural branches. Further, to the extent possible, part- 
time, temporary or seasonal staff may be employed at 
such branches. 

The branches of banks at rural and mandi centres 
should be kept open in the evening, if necessary by 
suitably reducing the working hours in the day time, 
to provide convenience to the villagers. The extension 
of the facility of mobile banks can also be helpful in 
this regard. 

Financing of Small Scale Industries 

Branch agents of small urban branches should be 
vested with discretionary power to sanction working 
capital advances to small scale industries allcast to the 
extent of Rs, 10,C00 against hypothecation of stocks, 
Rs. 25,000 against pledge of stocks, Rs. 2,500 on a 
clean basis and Rs. 10,000 against documentary 
bills. Powers of branch agents at bigger branches 
should be fixed suitably, taking into account the tvpe 
of business at the branch and the experience and 
ability of the concerned oIBcials. The bulk of the credit 
limits in excess of the discrctionao’ powers of branch 
agents should be sanctioned by regional offices. 

Relaxations from unsal formalities, such as grant 
of hypothecation advances or mandi type advances 
in place of factory type advances, release of 
pledged goods against trust receipts, low margins 
on the basis of the ability of the borrowing concerns 
to provide them and valuation of goods on a realistic 
basis should b; extended to deserving small scale 
industries. Financial guarantees to a reasonable 
extent may be given on behalf of small scale indus- 
tries to enable them to secure contracts lor supply of 
goods, caro’ out works undertaken, etc. 

In respect of working capital advances to small scale 
industries technical reports from consultancy firms or 
institutions need not be insisted upon as a matter of 
course. 

Banks need not insist upon, as a matter of course, 
mortgage of immovable property and hypothecation 
of machinery as collateral security for working capital 
advances to small scale industries. 

Visits to the factories of the borrowing concerns 
should be paid by the branch officials at least once a 
month and, besides, the . technical staff at the regional 
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offices should visit the factories at periodical intervais. 
As the Agents or the Accountants of branches having 
a large number of small scale industries accounts will 
not have sufficient time at their disposal to pay 
monthly visits, banks should appoint supervisors for 
the purpose at such branches. 

A separate supplementary agency as envisaged by 
the Thakkar Committee, should be created for giving 
guidance and rendering techincal and management 
consultancy services to the borrowers rather than the 
banks themselves undertaking this function. Banks 
m.ay, however, make available the services of their 
technical slafl' in their spare time to the borrowing 
units— on their request and on an informal basis— for 
consultation on urgent problems. 

Financing of Exports 

The number of centres svhere banks provide 
intensive export finance facilities are limited and 
should, therefore, be increased. 

Whenever documents (drawn under a letter of 
credit), tendered by the exporter for discounting, arc 
sent by an inland branch to a branch authorised to 
transact foreign c.xchange business, the former branch 
should obtain indemnity from the exporter against any 
discrepancies in order to avoid protracted correspon- 
dence between the two branches. 

To eliminate the delay involved in sending bills of 
exchange to the stamp office for being stamped 
before execution, banks should be allowed to stock 
stamps and instal special franking machines in large 
offices, if necessary, by amending the Stamp Acts 
suitably. 

There is apparently a need for expansion of clean 
packing cicdil facilities. The grant of such facilities 
should depend upon the credit-worthiness of the 
exporter, his past dealings and past export perfor- 
mance. Constant and strict vigilance would also bo 
necessary to ensure proper end-use of such packing 
credit facilities. 

An Inter-Bank Export Information Centre may be 
set up to collect and disseminate upto-date export 
information which would be of general and practical 
interest to all banks and would benefit small exporters 
who have neither contacts nor financial means to 
explore foreign markets. 

In order to provide facilities to the customers and 
guidance to the branch agents, banks should post 
at least one officer with adequate knowledge of 
foreign exchange procedures at the regional offices 
which do not have full-fledged foreign exchange 
departments. These officers should, whenever 
necessary, visit the branches within the region for 
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guiding tlio iigcnts and oilier stall' in liandling rorcign 
exchange business as well as for attending to develop- 
nienlal activities and for giving assistance to the 
customers in respect of their foreign trade problems. 

rinancing of Other Small llorrowcrs 

llranch agents of small branches shoukl be autho- 
rised to grant advances to small borrowers upto at 
least Rs. 5.000 on secured and Rs. 2,500 on clean 
basis without reference to the regional ollice or the 
head olHce. The poweis of the agents of bigger 
branches should be suitably fixed at higer levels. 

The feasibility of cieating a suitable machinery for 
registration of chaige on movables, with a simple 
and inexpensive procedure for its \ciitication, should 
be examined from legal as well as practical angles. 

Banks may insist upon guarantees of third parties 
in respect of advances to small borrowers only when 
there are reasonable doubts about the repaying 
capacity of the borrower. 

Blanch ollieials should pay a xislt to the borrowers' 
place of business, even in cases where clean advances 
have been gi anted, at least once a quarter, in order 
to keep a constant watch on the condition of their 
business. 

It should be ensured that the formalities prescribed 
regarding the submission of stock statements, main- 
tenance of stock registers, etc., do not become irksome 
to small borrowers who are not in a position to 
maintain adequate stall' for the purpose. 

Banks may introduce night safe facility at suitable 
centres to enable small borrowers to deposit their 
daily cash eolleciions for credit to their accounts on 
the following day. 

Intcr-Bnuieli .\ccouiits 

Of the three inter-branch accounting systems, vi/., 
mutual accounting system, centraliscd-cum-regional 
accounting system and centralised aeeounting system, 
the last named appears to be the most suitable as, 
besides ensuring elVeetive control, it is also more 
amenable to mechanisation. However, inter-branch 
transactions between branches situated in the same 
city may be passed through the accounts maintained 
by them with the local main otliee instead of through 
the head otliee account. 

In order to avoid passing of incorrect entries at the 
responding branch, the originating branch should take 
care to ensure that the covering schedules, remit- 
tance or realisation advices and daily statement of 
head otliee account are neat, clear and accurate and 
are despatched promptly. 


To eliminate the confusion caused by the similarity 
in names, code numbers should be allotted to 
branches which should be reqtiircd to write the 
ntimber, in addition to the name of the branch, on 
all advices, daily slalcmcnis of head oifice account, 
remittance schedules, etc. 

The number of entries in inter-branch account can 
be reduced considenibly by ]xissing consolidiiled debit 
andcretiit entries in respect of each brttneh according 
to the categories of transactions instead of passing 
sepaiale entries for each draft issued or each bill 
realised or for other similar transactions. 

In order to facilitiite lUiitching of entries at the 
Central Accounts Section, dtiily transactions relating 
to inter- branch account shotdd be grouped at 
branches under specified categories and schedtiles of 
difi'erent colours should be picpared for each category 
of entries, using the same colour for schedules of debit 
and credit transactions of similar type. The schedtdes 
shoukl be sent to head office together with the slate- 
Uicnt of head office account which should contain 
totals of debit and credit entries detailed in schedules, 
bcsiiles the opening and closing balances. 

Telegram and postage charges, etc., incurred in 
connection with the collection of billcs should be 
borne by the branch which aclunlly incurs them. To 
avoid protracted correspondence and disputes, such 
charges should not be debited to the branch from 
which the bill was received for collection. 

The outstanding entries should be promptly 
followed up and the reasons for their remaining 
outstanding should be ascertained. The form used by 
the Central .Accounts Section for obtaining comments 
of a branch in respect of long outstanding entries, 
besides detailing the particulars of relative entries, 
shoukl contain alternative replies expected from the 
blanch in the lower portion separated by perforation. 

The reasons for which the originating debit entries 
and reversal entries have been passed should be 
suitably explained by the branches while reporting 
them to the Central Accounts Section in the daily 
statements. Tlie latter should examine the entries 
carefully. 

The long outstanding entries for large amounts, 
say above Rs. 10,000, should be immediately brought 
to the notice of a senior executive who should decide 
whether any special probe is necessary in regard to 
any particulai transaction. 

The Internal .Auditor should scrutinize (he long 
outstanding entries pertaining to the branch during 
the course of his audit. Besides, he should make a 
sample check of the entries in the head office account 
at the branch. It may be useful in the case of banks 
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having a large number of branches to select a few 
branches, on the basis of a properly devised sample, 
for examination of all transactions pertaining to say a 
week or a fortnight. 

internal Audit and Inspection 

Inspection staff should normally consist of 
Internal Auditors, Branch Inspectors and Godown 
Inspectors. However, as it may not be convenient for 
small banks to maintain inspection staff of three 
categories, the Branch Inspectors appointed by them 
may also carry out internal audit and godown 
inspection.. 

While the Internal Auditors may examine docu- 
ments, operations, etc., in respect of all advances to 
agriculturists, they may verify securities only in 
respect, of selected accounts on random sampling 
basis. . It would, however, be desirable to verify all 
securities held in accounts which are grossly out of 
order or in respect of which complaints have been 
received. 

The Inspection and Audit Department should be 
directly responsible to the Chief Executive Officer of 
the bank. For the sake of convenience and in 
the interest of economy, members of the inspection 
staff may be posted at different regional offices 
but they should be under the direct administra- 
tive charge of the head office and the Regional 
Managers should have no control over their promo- 
tions, transfers, increments, leave, etc., during the 
period they arc entnistcd with inspection duty. 

In view of the nature of their duties. Internal 
Auditors should have a thorough knowledge of the 
procedures and at, least five years’ experience of 
handling different types of work in responsible 
capacities. Banks should institute suitable recruit- 
ment policies and training programmes to acliieve this 
objective. 

Branch Inspectors should be senior and experi- 
enced enough to be in a position to critically comment 
on and assess the quality of business conducted by 
the branch officials. 

The internal audit/inspection should ordinarily be 
conducted once every year on a surprise basis. The 
verification of stocks pledgedfhypothecated to the 
■ bank (which should also be on a surprise basis) should 
be carried out once in each quarter. One of the 
quarterly visits of the Godown Inspector should 
synchronize with the annual audit/inspection. 

While drawing the inspection programme it should 
be ensured that an official does not visit the same 
branch consecutively. To facilitate chalking of 
inspection programme, cards for each branch contain- 


ing history of previous inspections may te maintained 
by the Inspection and Audit Department. The ' cards 
should be arranged in a chronological order on the 
basis of the d.ites of last inspections. 

As far as possible, the inspection should be taken 
up when the internal audit is nearing completion or 
soon after its completion. However, in the case of 
large branches, the audit and inspection may be taken 
up simultaneously and one or more Internal Auditors 
may be deputed to assist the Inspector. Continued 
presence of inspection staff at a branch for a long 
time disturbs its day-to-day working and, therefore, 
the size of the team should be sufficiently large so as 
to complete the audil/inspection expeditiously. 

Banks may carry out concurrent audit of their 
main offices in the metropolitan cities. 

Branch inspection should not merely be a routine 
check of the books and records of the branch but an 
intelligent examination of the assets and liabilities and 
overall review of the branch’s working. 

Apart from the examination of various assets and 
liabilities of a branch outstanding at the time of audit, 
a test check of some of the transactions effected since 
the dale of last audit on random sampling basis and 
a percentage check (say 5 to 10 per cent) of the 
account opening forms, specimen signature cards, 
notings in respect of cheque books issued, recording 
of stop payment instructions, compliance with 
standing instructions, etc., should be made by the 
Internal Auditor. 

In order to ensure that audit/inspection is thorough 
and exhaustive, a check list on the lines of the ‘Hand 
Book for Bank Inspectors’ prepared by the -Bankers 
Training College should be supplied to the inspection 
staff. 

The approach of the Inspector should not be merely 
critical but should be constructive. He should not 
only bring out the irregularities observed but also 
make suggestions for improvement in the working of 
the branch. He should discuss the findings of the 
audit/inspection with the branch officials and should 
arrange with the branch agent to have minor irregu- 
larities rectified, to the extent possible, during the 
course of inspection. A list of such irregularities should 
be supplied to the branch agent and a copy thereof, 
together with the agent’s comments, should be 
appended to the inspection report. 

Major irregularities observed in the working of the 
branch which require specific action, including com- 
ments on advances which are grossly out of order, 
should be highlighted by incorporating them in an 
appendix to the report. Similarly, for suggestions for 
improving the working of the branch should also be 
given in another appendix. 
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Inspection stall'shoulcl make cfToits not only to 
detect frauds committed by employees and/or otliers 
but also to find out laxity or loopholes in the procc' 
durcs relating to accounting, checking, custody of 
\aluables, security arrangements, etc., at the branch. 

On the basis of the findings of audit and inspection 
of a branch, the Inspector should arri\e at an overall 
assessment of the working of the branch and classify 
it according to its standard of ellieiency. In order to 
avoid personal bias and to elimin.tte subjective 
assessment, rating should be on a scientific basis, A 
representative body like the National Institute of 
Bank Management may compile a siutable scheme 
for this purpose for adoption by banks. 

One copy of tlie audit report may be submitted by 
tlie Internal Auditor to the Inspection and Audit 
Department at the head otlice while another copy 
may be given to the branch for forw.irding its com- 
wwwts \ei beavf oftke. Owe copy sboxild also V>c 
sent to the regional oll'ice. If the Internal Auditor 
obsencs any serious irregularity during the course of 
the audit, he should report it to the head otlice imme- 
diately Iw' means of a separate communication. A 
copy each of the inspection report should be sent to 
the regional otlice and the head otlice but not to the 
branch. The head olTice should examine and report 
and take up the matters on which action is necessary 
w'ith the branch and the regional otlice. 

Any serious irregularity reported to the head otlice 
by the Internal Auditor or the Inspector should be 
immediately brought to the notice of the Chief 
Executive Olilcer of the bank, who may, if considered 
necessary, refer it also to the Board of Directors/ 
Executive Committee. The irregularities should be 
followed up vigorously till they are rectified. 

At the end of each quarter, the Inspection and 
Audit Department should prepare a memorandum 
on the basis of the inspection, audit reports received 
during the quarter for submission to the Board of 
Directors bringing out, inter alia, major iircgulaiities 
observed and action taken or proposed to be taken to 
rectify them. 

A committee may be appointed under the auspices 
of the Reserve Bank of India or the National Institute 
of Bank Management to consider in detail the 
question of creation of a common agency for inspec- 
tion of the offices of all banks in the Public Sector 
and to formulate standand forms and procedures, 
keeping in view the need for progressive mechanisa- 
tion on a planned basis for rendering better customer 
service. 

periodical Returns 

Statistical returns (excepting those required to be 


sent by branchc.s direct to the Reserve Hank of India) 
should be submitted to the regional offices, which 
should send consolidated statements to the head 
office. However, where the head otlice has automation 
facilities, returns may be submitted direct to that 
oflTe for consolidation and feed back of information 
to regional offices. Also, in cases where information 
is required for submission to the Goverment of 
India or the Reserve Bank of India urgently (e.g., 
weekly statement under section d2 of the Rcserxe 
Bank of India Act Ib.I-t), it may continue to 
be collected by head offices direct to av oid time lag 
involved in its being routed through regional offices. 
Considering the importance of analysis and proces- 
sing of statisical information as an aid in formation 
of policies in regard to operations, organisation, 
development and planning, it is necessary that 
banks should cstablisli and/or strengthen Statistical/ 
Economic Depaitmcnts. 

Branches should not be required to submit state- 
ments of all outstanding advances (other than U.B.B. 
returns) at frequent intervals and it will be adequate 
if such statements are called for once every year at 
the time of the annual closing. 

Branches should not normally be required to 
submit pci iodical returns giving details of advances 
sanctioned by olllcials within their discretionary 
powers. 

The control of the head office over advances thro- 
ugh periodical returns should relate only fo irregular 
advances, the position of the other advances being 
examined during the course of the annual inspection 
of branches. Branches should send returns of irre- 
gular advances (including bills purchased and dis- 
counted) to the regional offiec/head office at monthly 
intervals. Separate statements of irregular advances 
may be prepared for diflerent types of advances, i.c., 
cash credits, fixed loans, overdrafts, bills purchased, 
etc,, and sent on ditferent dates of the month so as 
to stagger the work at the branch and facilitate 
scrutiny at the head office. As regards the advances 
involved in litigation, a return may be sent at quar- 
terly intervals. 

The control returns should be scrutinised at the 
head office by the supervising staff and, where nece- 
ssary, prompt follow up action should be taken 
through the regional oflices. All advances having 
serious irregularities, which are likely to jeopardise 
the bank’s interests, should be immediately brought 
to the notice of the top management. 

Internal Auditore, during their visits to branches, 
should make a test check of the statements sent to 
the head office/regional office in order to find out 
whether all relev'ant advances had been included in 
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tlie concerned return and wjielhcr the various parti- 
culars liad' been mentioned therein correctly and 
fully.. ■ 

Miscellaneous'. 

. At the branches where the teller system has not 
been introduced, the waiting time of the customers 
paying in cash should be reduced by authorising the 
cashier to issue the counterfoil, without its being 
coanlcr-signed by another offieial. In order to main- 
tain an indepe.ident record of cash receipts. Scroll 
Book may be maintained by a member of the 
Accounts Department who should sit near the cash 
counter. . , 

Cash registering machines may be introduced at 
bigger branches. Use of counting macliincs will 
also be helpful in expediting cash transactions. 

Cheques and Ollier instruments tendered for collec- 
tion should be allowed to be received by the bills 
clerk who should be authorised to sign the counter- 
foils singly after verifying that the instruments ten- 
dered arc , in accordance with the particulars noted 
in the pay-in-slip. Customers should, however, be 
notified to cross all instruments before tendering 
them for collection. 

The practice of maintaining a record of deno- 
minations dr currency notes in titc Cash Receipt and 
Cash Payment books involves duplication and sliould 
be dispensed with. Further, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, the particulars of currency notes may be noted 
on the face of the pay-in-slips instead of on the back 
by changing the form suitably. 

Receipt and payment cashiers may be required to 
maintain cash boxes which may be locked by them 
at the close of business everyday and deposited in 
Ihex'ault without their contents being cliccked by 
the head casbicr. Tlio locked boxes should be 
delivered to the cashiers next morning. Cashiers 
should certify every day the amount of casli contained 
in (he locked boxes and proper record of it should 
be maintained, Where considered necessary, a 
maximum limit may be fixed for cash thus kept in 
the cashier’s boxes. The contents of tlic boxes 
should be verified at periodical intervals on a sur- 
prise basis fay (he head cashicr/agent. 

Increased use of uUra-vioIct ray equipment should 
be made by banks al their urban branches and they 
■ should also' .supply protcclograph machines to all 
branches which arc authorised to issue drafts. 

A planned programme for use of regional languages 
•or account opening forms, pay-in-slips, cheque 
^ OKS, pass books, statements of account, etc., 
saould be adopted - and implemented by banks, so 
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tfiat within a period of three years or so dealings 
with customers arc carried out entirely in the langua- 
ges they fully understand. 

In order to >make banking easily understood by 
the publics audio-visual publicity through exhibition 
of documentaries and publicity through pamphlets 
in regional languages, portraying tlic advantages of 
caro’ing out monetary' transactions through the 
medium of banks, would be immensely helpful. 

Government departments, local bodies, educational 
institutions, public utility concerns, public Sector 
undertakings, etc., should encourage the use of 
cheques in their financial transactions with the 
public, where necessary, by suitably amending their 
rules and regulations. 

Ranks may discontinue the practice of half-yearly 
closing of accounts at tlic end of June cacli year as 
if entails considerable labour without commensurate 
benefits. 

The question of standardising the form of import 
letter of credit may be considered by llie Exchange 
Control Department of the Reserve Bank of India in 
consultation with tlic Foreign Exchange Dealers’ 
Association and in keeping with the requirements of 
importers. The Reserve Bank of India may also 
consider the feasibility of llic suggestion that banks 
be allowed to send copies of letters of credit opened, 
with a covering ^iisl indicating only liic distinctive 
numbers of Icltci-s of ciedit and their amounts, 
instead of the prescribed monthly statement of 
import letters of credit opened. 

The Foreign E.xchangc Dealers' Association may 
consider standardising the form of mail transfer 
receipts. 

Indian banks which have not so far established a 
separate O & M Department may establish it as 
early as possible. However, in ease any of the 
small banks finds it dillicult to establish a full-fledged 
department for the purpose, in view of the cost 
involved, it should train one or two of its oflicials 
in O & M work. These officials will be able to 
attend to O & M aspects of the bank’s working, 
in addition to other normal duties, where necessary. 
Tlic heads of O &. M Department of ditferent 
banks should meet periodic.ally, say once every half- 
year, forexchanging the information regarding the 
studies made by tlicm. The Reserve Bank of India 
may lake the initiative in the matter. The banks 
which have not so far introduced a suggestion scheme 
should do so at an early date. 

Complaint-cum-suggcstion boxes should be pro- 
vided at all branches of banks for use of the public. 
Regional managers and development officers attached 
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to regional offices, on their visit to the branches, 
should spare some time to hear the grievances and 
suggestions of the local constituents. 

Whenever possible, banks should try to shift a 
portion of the work at a very big branch to new 
premises in the same locality by opening another 
branch. For housing new branches, particularly in 
the rural areas where suitable premises on rent arc 
not available, it v/ould be preferable for banks to 
encourage construction of buildings by advancing 
money to persons owning suitable land instead of 
constructing the buildings themselves v/hich v.ould 
result in locking up of their funds. Adequate atten- 
tion to matters such as lay out, colour scheme, 
construction of modern counters, pleasing lighting 
arrangement, decor, staff and customer amenities 
should be paid v/hile planning now buildings. While 
designing a bank building, the problems of special 
categories of customers such as pensioners and v/omcn 
should be kept in view and discussed witli the archi- 
tects. The security aspect should of course be borne 
in mind. 


The question of making a suitable legal provision 
permitting banks to destroy cheques, ledgers and 
other records after lapse of specified periods should 
be examined. Banks may also consider the feasi- 
bility of micro filming important records before 
their destruction, taking into account the cost as- 
pect. 

Banks should take stcjrs to improve (he lay out in 
their offices, in order to enhance the efficiency of the 
staff as also for improving the customer service, after 
conducting studies of office routine from time and 
motion and flov,' angles. 

To begin with and on an experimental basis, 
administrative offices of banks may remain fully 
closed on .Saturdays and, to compensate for the loss 
of man-hours, the working hours on other v/eck days 
should be suitably enhanced. The question of 
introducing similar change in the bank offices deal- 
ing with the public may be considered later. 

Wherever feasible, working hours in residential 
areas of urban centres may be in the mornings and 
evenings to suit the convenience of the clientele. 
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APPOINTMENT 

The A.R.C, in its “Report on Public Sector 
Undertakings” bad recommended that these under- 
takings should be encouraged and assisted to set up 
adequate design and consultancy organisation. This 
recommendation was accepted by Government and 
as a result the Bureau of Public Enterprises consti- 
tuted a Study Team in March 1970 to carry out field 


studies of design organisations in selected public 
enterprises with a view' to identify areas in v/hich they 
needed assistance. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To cover the following specific areas : 
fi) To assess the adequacy or otherv/isc of organi- 
sations for product designing in the context of the 
requirements of the undertakings ; 

fii; to find out the extent to which these have 
helped to establish indigenous capability in the field 
of product designing ; 

fill) the extent to which collaboration agreements 
have been made use of in making further improve- 
ments on imported designs and developing new 
ones ; 
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, (iv) to identify gaps in the field of product design 
. capacity and suggest ways to bridge them : 

' (v),to laydown guidelines for manning des'gn 
.■'organisations; and ' 

■ (vi) to assess tiie adequacy or otherwise of the 
policy relating to research and design development 
activities and training of design engineers, 

CONTENTS - 

-Introduction; Rqlc and , Importance of Design 

■ Organisations; Objectives of Design Organisations; 

■ Structure of Design Organisations; Design Develop- 
ment-Capabilities; Product Design— Gaps; Personnel 
Problems; Applied Research; Foreign Collaboration 
and R & Dj pffiancing R & D; Government and 
R & D; Summary of Conclusions and Rccommenda- 
, lions; Annexurcs I to VII. 
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Role and Importance of Design Organisations 

1 possibility of the technological gap betweei 

la and ihe advanced countries widening because o 
or inability to invest resources in research am 
ign on . a scale comparable with those of tlr 
countries. The Indian context differ 

rnrl iRo advanced countries which hav( 

ipp resources and short 
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"here rapidly changing fields 
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independence m Complete 

however k vh-i., dcsigns/teclinology, 
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'viih a view tn^ i stock of the skills developed 
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ia design cnn..i,-r^ ^ technological take-olT 

Reached once a h'* considered to have been 

® nehicxed jn c'l technological capability 

'.'dm selected keyfields even though there 
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may be a number of areas where dependence oh 
foreign collaboration may remain inevitable for some 
time to come. Adequate design organisations have, 
therefore, to be built to meet tiicse requirements. 

Objectives of Design Organisation 
Broadly, the short and long term objectives of the 
Design Organisations studies are as follows 
Short term objectives ; (I) To get familiar with 
imported designs and know-how. 

(2) To develop capability to cary out modifications 
to foreign designs with a view to utilize indigenous 
materials. 

(3) To achieve standardisation of components. 

(4) To achieve maximum productivity. 

(5) To keep up-to-date the designs acquired. 

(6) To draw up commissioning and testing 
instructions. 

(7) To evaluate the performance of equipment 
manufactured in order to improving the designs, 
solving engineering problems etc. 

(8) To solve technical problems of diversification of 
production connected with projects. 

Long term objectives : (I) To be independent from 
foreign design and consultancy service. 

(2) To keep abreast of developments made by 

leading manufacturers and evolve more efficient ' 
designs, reduce cost, improve reliability and 

pel forma ncc. 

(3) To build sound research and development 
activity to provide backing for introduction of new 
and sophisticated products. 

(4) To project the technical image of the 
organisation. 

These objectives are not, by and large, time-bound. 
Also, they do not provide any quantified yardsticks 
w'ilh reference to which performance of the Design 
Organisations in terms of achieving design develop- 
ment taigels can be measured. There is also no 
concrete plan of action formulated to achieve the 
specified goals. 

Each enterprise should draw up concrete, quantified 
and time-bound objectives in terms of its projected 
production and a detailed schedule of programme 
directed to meet those objectives. The programme 
should also provide a system for its periodic 
evaluation in terms of its objectives. 

Staff Strength of Design Unit 

The criteria adopted by the undertakings for fixing 
the staff strength of the design organisations were 
generally based on the recommendations of the 
collaborators as modified by the plant authorities to 
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suit conditions obtaining in tlic count; y. Some of 
these arc : — 

(a) Type and quantity of p;oducls/cqui|)mcnts. 

(b) Frequency of icpctilivc oi'dcrs. 

(c) Experience of the fojcign collaboialor in his 
own country, modified to suit Indian conditions. 

(d) Requirements of development work. 

The lack of clarity about tlic ciileria for fixing staff 
strength of design organisations is partly due (o lack 
of spccifily in the objectives of llicse oiganisations. 

Position of Design Unit in the Organisational 
Hierarchy 

There is diversity in the pattern of oiganisation of 
design units. Some arc product-centred while olhcis 
arc unit-based, in the case of multi-unit enterprises. 
Similarly, the level of reporting also shows variations. 
The function of the Chief of Design Organisation in 
some plants has bccojnc increasingly administiativc 
and managerial. In order to allow him to contribute 
his best to a field which he has specialised in, it is 
necessary that he should be divested of the day-to-day 
administrative and managerial work. Both working 
conditions and organisational procedures should be 
such as to allow him time to think, to obscivc 
production and allied operations, to discuss with 
experts in the various levels of other functions (IE, 
OR production, materials management, accounting 
etc.) in his own plant and outside. Simultaneously, 
there is a ease for inducting specialists in these 
functions in the Design Teams as regulai members. 

There is considerable gap between the sanctioned 
strength of staff and the actuals in position in the 
middle and lower categories. While no reasons have 
been given for this gap, it is obvious that the 
personnel with the requisite educational qualifications 
and experience required by the undertakings in these 
categories arc not easily available. 

Functions of Dc.sign Unit 

Bulk of staff in design organisation is mainly 
engaged in product design. An important point to be 
borne in mind here is that the role of design cells of 
large public sector undertakings shoud be limited to 
improving the evolving Product-Designs only, so that 
the cost of production could be brought down and 
the product improved to keep pace with technological 
progress and development. The scope of work 
relating to plant enginccring/dc.sign is best allotted 
to separate public sector consultancy agencies. A 
limited portion of power station and industrial 
projects engineering work in the ease of heavy 
electricals plants has, however, to be undertaken 


necessarily by the equipment-manufacturers ffictn- 
selvcs. 

Dcfiign Organisalion : J’rodiict or I''iniclionaI Basi.s 

Whetiier a centralised design organisalion working 
on a functional basis would suit the requirements of 
a particular undertaking or a decentralised design 
function distributed product-wise would be more 
appropriate would have to be decided by the under- 
takings themselves taking into account their 
individual requirements, the stage of their develop- 
ment and the experience of organis.itions referred to 
above. In a multi-unit organisation, with each unit 
specialising in a particular area of pioductlon, the 
design and development effort would have to be 
decentralised. In the areas of ‘‘advance design” and 
whcic specialised skills are scarce, the advantage 
would lie in building up centralised design 
development facilities. 

Applied Rcsearcli Orientation of .Staff 

While the budding up of self-reliance in design 
capability at the eailitst remains the long teim objec- 
tive of these undei takings, the present disposition of 
design st.;ff is biased towards adaptation of produet- 
designs and design of tools and other means of 
production. In order to achieve the long term 
objective, there is need to reorient the stalling pattern 
towards applied industrial research. The settingup 
of a separate Advanced Design Unit as part of the 
Design Organisalion as in the ease of HMT would 
go a long way in development of requisite lechincal 
skills. 

Design Development Capabilities 

Design capabilities built up by the enterprises fall 
into three distinct ciilegories. 

Absjrption of imported know-how ; (a) The HEILand 
the 131 lEL arc, by and large, no longer dependent on 
Collaborators for .Switchgear,' Controlgear, 'I'ransfor- 
mers, 60-120 MW boilers, tO-100 MW lurboscts. 

Cost Reduction : (b) Inproicment.s on imported 
designs and Cost rcduelions/imporf substitiilion. The 
enterprises have been able to modify/adapl foreign 
specifications of componenls/raw materials to suit 
indigenous availabilities. These cfl'orls have resulted 
in considerable savings in cost, though in many 
cases it is difficult to assess the total quantum of 
savings. In BHEL substitution of arsenical brasss 
lubes for Admiralty brass tubes, aluminium brass 
tubes for Cupronickel lubes and mild steel for 
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Muntz metal has resulted in considerable economies. 

Material substitution : The undertakings have been 
successful in economic substitution of easily avail- 
able material e.g., lesinelass tapes in transformer 
cores (HEIL). 

Foreign Exchange Savings ; Considerable progress 
has been made in indigenisation of raw materials/ 
components in certain undertakings resulting in sizable 
savings in foreign exchange. HEIL have saved Rs. 
760 lakhs till July 1968, Tiruchi Boiler Plant of BHEL 
has achieved an indigenous content of 60-65 per cent, 
depending on imports only for boiler quality plates, 
seamless steel tubes, specialised value fittings etc. This 
unit has saved Rs. 3.18 crorcs so far. Import content 
of HMT products is as low as 8 per cent, needed for 
specialised equipment like quality bearings etc. 

Incorporation of new features : The two Electrical 
Units and the HMT have distinguished themselves 
by introducing several new features into existing 
designs e.g.. Thyristors which dispense with motor 
generator sets in industrial drive designs, criurped 
temina's and aluminium busbars for heavy currents, 
hydrostatic lubrication of thrust bearings (HEIL); 
HMT have developed new products like, lapping 
. machines, Progmato Electrical Programming unit 
etc. 

Material and component standardisation ; The HEIL 
are the only undertaking who have attempted stand- 
ardisation for almost all the materials used by them. 
As regards components, divisional and company 
standardisations have bcen-inlroduced. 

New designs : The HEIL, BHEL and MAMC claim 
to have designed independently a large number of 
equipments to suit the specification of customers. No 
technological innovation in design development has 
been reported by HEC as the accent has been on 
build up of production based on current designs. It 
would be possible to break loose from the apron 
strings of the collaborators only when the second 
generation cycle starts. 

Since design efforts have an important bearing on 
the profitability of the organisations, specifiic studies 
should be carried out by the undertakings to assess the 
cost benefit relationship in the design efforts, as’a 
regular part of the Management Control Systems. 

In the earlier stages, because of the emphasis on 
production to meet current demands, the undertakings 
have paid less attention to applied Research and 
Development. The design organisations were engaged 
generally in absorption and assimilation of borrowed 
designs of products/equipment and carrying out 
minor modifications, and evolving substiiute materials 
to suit Indian conditions. Tins does not help in 


bifdging the technological gap between India and 
the advanced countries, whose success can be traced 
to the high pitch of development activity. Their 
programmes arc crented to provide answers to the 
problems of the future, to evolving entirely new 
products and equipment etc. In contrast ours is of 
the ‘absorptive’ and not of the ‘innovative’ type. 
Design organisations should keep their horizons and 
visions broader. 

As a number of products arc custom-built to unique 
specifications, it has to be brought home to the 
undertakings in sufficient force that the design effort 
has a very large part to play in improving the profita- 
bility of the company. 

Production of specialised equipments like quality 
bearings, high quality steel and quality hydraulic 
equipment should be undertaken indigenously after 
working out their economies and their impact on the 
promotion of indigenous technological advancement. 

Project planning ; Some undertakings, besides the 
direct work concerning design of equipment/ 
products, have ventured into the field of project 
design and allied activities. MAMC have designed 
the ore and coal handling plant for the Haldia Dock 
Project. HEC’s Project and Development Division 
undertake turn-key jobs, e.g., pig casting machine 
at Durgapur. 

An important point to be borne in mind is that the 
role of design cells of large public sector under- 
takings, should be limited to improving and evolving 
product designs only so that cost of production 
could be brought down and the products improved 
to keep pace with technological progress and 
improvement. The scope of work relating to plant 
engineering/design is best allotted to separate public 
sector consultancy agencies. A Jimited portion of 
power station and industrial projects engineering 
work in llie case of heavy electricals has, however, 
to be undertaken by the equipment manufacturers 
themselves. 

Perform.ancc standards and goals ; No specific 
performance standards in terms of design output are 
laid down by the enterprises. In the absence of these 
specific goals, the recruitment of design engineers is 
not related to specific design ‘task’ but is oriented 
towards general strengthening of the organisation. 
Design organisation should be, as far as possible, 
product-based with time-bound and quantified goals. - 
The recruitment of engineers should also be with 
reference to specific individual design ‘tasks’. 

Design gaps 

In the Heavy Electricals Sector, there arc a 
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number of arenr: v/bere v/itlc rap'. ' liH ev.i'.l belv/^-cn 
the need!) of their prodiiciion pi op.rainiiie-. and ihe 
(]e!,ign capabililie'.. 'file III (L coniiniK;-, to dcp'/iid 
on foreign de'.ign bnov/'hov/ IVji '.(; ain liiihine'. for 
pump storage i.eheme'., niick-ar and gar turbine'.. 
BUBL depend on foreign conMiliarii*, for de'.igning. 
boiler;, of parameter', higher than 120 MW, tiiibo- 
blov/ers and cornprc'.'.or'. for the chemical and 
fcrirlicer indu'.lry. 

For '.hip building dcp'en!!eii(.e on f■.l..l('rl dc'.i;’,n i'. 
almo'.t tola!, lor '.ophi-.iicaicd ' cini-coniaincr 
cargo ve'.'.eh. and modiTn drcdi’er',. hnllon'./P.riin type 
Bov/', llindii'.tan Shipyard need', foreign r.orr.nllancy. 

In the Heavy I.rif'/nieering, area al o, dependence 
upon foreign de’.igri'. Mib.larilial. lll.C depend-, 
heavily on foreign hno-//-ho// for heavy -.reel plant 
equipment and heavy rnachifie (oo|-,, / or coal v/a-.hing, 
and quik handling etjuiprneni MAMC relic-, on 
foreign a'-cictancc. 

In the machine building area, come achievement-, 
have been made but Ihe-.e are arc-r, -//heie foreign 
collaboration i-. nece-.'.ary. IlMI ic cell-reliant 
except in re .pect of certain complicalerl anrl cophi-.ii- 
cated machine',, e g., hydraulic c anrl miinerrcal 
control';. 

Value arialyslrj and rnalntalnahllily : By and large 
the concept', of ‘Value Analycic* and ‘.Maintain dhlity’ 
have not had full implc-rneniation and no aderjuate 
control cy'.lernc have been hnilt to accec-, the c-o-,i- 
bcncfit of dccign effort'., ft ic hirddy neee'.cary that 
the'.e concept', cfuiuld be given inaclical chape and 
neeci'-ary machinery ',et up in each nndeMakrnr; for 
thic purpo'.e. In thic corineciiori, v/e v/onld /ecorn- 
mend celling up of Brodnet f Jc-.-elopmenl r.'omrniitee 
in the plant', inv/dving function', cuch ac prodiiciirtn, 
calc-,, purcfiace a-, v.c-ll a-, value engineer', and main' 
lenanee engirieetc, A cuiiable c/mtod cy-.iem lor 
receipt of feed-back information on fnaimenance 
problem', v/iih a vie-// io identify improvement', 
required chould al-,o be buih, P.egnlar ctudiec cbould 
be carried out by tfie undertakirir'/, to ac'.'rc, the cocr- 
benefit relalionchip of dc'.igri effort', ar, part td' ibeir 
Tfian'agernenl control cyciernc. 

Use of corniiutere : The u',e of eornpulcr'> for pur* 
poses of design calculations is yet in Die initial clages, 
HEIL and BHEL use Ifie computer for algebraic, 
rnalriz and dilferc-nlial equation-,, fle/.ibilily caleula* 
tron',, dynamic rnodelling etc. ffindu'.ian .Shipyard 
have made use of lire computer for otnaining 
Banjean’c cur'/cc, hydro,-,ia(ie pariicularc and 
moment of inertia data and fiavc reported consider- 
able saving in time, HMT ha'/c utili .e 1 the co fipiKer 
for optirnrsatrem of rna'chine to'd drives etc, MAMC 


liave not made iice of computers for dccign v/otk, 
fomfiuict application ha', imporlaril heaiinf;on dccign 
dcveloiimciil and v/ill incrca'.e ac undei taking,',' capa- 
hdiliec for iiidependenl de-,ig,n development increace, 
Tire team recommend that the iindeilakini;'; cliould 
he g'veii lull a'.-.t-. lance lo ulili'.e computer facililic';, 

Drs'irili of ilc'.ii’ii personric-l : Ac the area'; of opera- 
lir,ri of the '.elected under lal'ingc v/ere nev/ lo the 
enmity at the lime (l.e'.c under (akingc v/erc cel up, 
experienced per'.ormcl lo man the dc'.ig.n department 
v/,eic not available. The prrjtediire generally adopt- 
ed by ilie underiakiiig,-, in recriiiling the required 
clall wac A; lo rlra'// upon experienced percori'i in 
allied indir.lry and In; lo recruit tav/ engineering 
graduate-, anrl iraiu iheni in the collaborator*', 
v/oil,-, or III lire training '.cliools atlaclied lo the undet- 
lal'irif','.. 

Flight of percoiiiiel : Apart from the (lillicullre-, in 
obtaining '.uilable irerconc, lire undertaking-; v/ere 
al'.o c'X|-,etietieirig corisidefatrle dillicully in retaining 
(imdified le'hri'cal pei'orincl ac job opporlimilics 
boll) v/iihiii the count ry and .'ibroad liavc incrca'.cd, 
T be major .'itiraciion of job -.ccurily in Cio'/ernrnenl 
under l:ikmg', no loiigyer hold', g.rjoil, in the context 
r)fheil’.'r emt.liimeiiic and henelilc olfered by the 
piiv.-'ie '.'.-(.lor to ihe ile'-ig.n fietconne) v/ho have 
g, aimed experience in Ihe public underlaking,'), fn 
fact, Ihere appear-, to be a deirberale allernpl by lire 
pri'/alc cnierpri-.e', to 'cieal' (Iiern a'//ay from lfiC'',c 
iiriderlakirrj", ac it is ebeaper lo do so ralher Ilian 
train up fre'-Ii design eiigjnec’rs from Ihe tuw. 

ft has been revealetj by a separate study made 
recently 1>y the Bureau that lire Incl'lencc rrf lllghi of 
technical perconriel is hir',li'.-,l among gradualc 
erigin'eei'.. Tire miderlaking, stricken most by Ihi'; 
jifotilern is (he MAMI". Thestirdy has found that 
ibis coi[,oiaiiori lo'.l 27 oiii of 57 eng.iriecrs trained 
by (hem iii Ihe fields r/f and tcel/nology 

<le'/elopmcril , The sliidy has also found lhal the 
loss has been greater among design engineer?; as 
comp'ucd lo oiher technical pcr'.onnel, 

T he tca'.ons for re-.Ignallon of ih'es'r person') v/erc 
fij for going ahroat) cKher frjr cludy or for employ' 
rnenl or for improving career prrjspccis, fri) more 
cofigerital '//otk cnvironmenl', elsev/herc, friij lo join 
anoilrer enlerpti'.e lor hcllcring prospect';, fivj ffre 
fcnrlemsy of tnanagemcnl lo coneenirafe more alien- 
lion on rnanufactming activities and fess on ifre -areas 
cucli as desians. re'.careli and dc/clopmeril etc., v/hicfi 
arc do-// rri yi'dding results and v/fiicfr also keep Ihe 
J>‘;'.i;'n Bureaus con-.equenily undcr-Joaded restilling 
in the designers spending their tinre fn fookrng for 
belter prospe'cls out- ide. 
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In some cases, for want of promotion opportuni- 
ties within the Design Organisations, experienced 
Chiefs of Designs have gone over to higher manage- 
rial or administrative posts, thereby, denying the 
Design Organisation, the benefits of their rich 
experience. 

The flight of highly qualified and experienced 
design engineers not only represents a substantial . 
loss to the undertakings who have invested large 
sums in their training but is a serious reflection on 
' our present policies and proof that the incentives to 
retain them are not sufficiently attractive. 

Measures to Retain and Motivate Design Personnel 

The problem of flight of design engineers to other 
organisations or even outside the country is inevi- 
, table as it is impossible to ensure that conditions of 
service and prospects for promotion in a particular 
undertaking would al\v.iys be better than those 
available elsewhere. Despite th's, it is necessary 
that undertakings should take all possible steps to 
retain experienced design engineers within the organi- 
sation. For this, a number of steps would be neces- 
sary. We would recommend the following ; 

, (i) Adequate opportunities for advancement should 
be provided within the Design Organisations by 
■ creating intermediary and special grades. 

(ii) After an engineer has put in five to six years 
of service in a particular grade he should be pro- 
vided a higher grade instead of allowing him to 
stagnate in that grade for a long time. 

(tii) The Chiefs of Design Organisations, at least 
in large undertakings, should be equated with the 
post of General Manager or Deputy General 
Manager. The officer in design organisation should 
enjoy a status equal, if not higher, to those holding 
managerial posts. This would minimise, if not 
altogether remove, the possibilities of their seeking 
jobs in other departments within the organisation. 

Civ) Design engineers with aptitude for managerial 
functions should not, however, be debarred from 
moving to such positions. 

(v) The present requirement that a trainee has to 
sign a bond that he will not leave the organisation 
for certain number of years after completion of his 
training should be raised to 8 or 10 years. 

fvi) One of the measures necessary to fill the gaps 
resulting from inevitable departures from the organi- 
sation would be to have a regular minimum number 
-of trainees in the ‘pipe line’ throughout. 

Sometimes there is a lack Of opportunities for 
career development owing to the fcllowing factors ; 

(a) Recruitment of a large number of engineers in 
the earlier stages of the project at almost the same 
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period either for foreign training or for training in 
India. 

(b) As such officers are in the age group of 28 to 
45 there is not likely to be any significant retirement 
during the next 6-10 years in the higher posts. 

(c) Limited scope for expansion of activities which 
could provide adequate openings in the future. 

Some of the steps suggested to meet this situation 
are ; 

(a) Intermediary stages in the pay scales, providing 
for special pay be introduced so as to provide incen- 
tive. Deserving officers in the scale of Rs. 775-1375 
be provided incentive through “promotion” to those 
stages carrying special pay of Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 
p.m. A special pay of Rs. 90 be introduced between 
the scale of Rs. 450-1075 and Rs. 775-1375. Similarly 
officers in the grade of Rs. 1375-1735 be given incen- 
tives on the basis of their merit and accomplishment 
in the form of a special pay of Rs. 150/-. 

(b) Review of the sanctioned strength in the cadre 
from time to time in order to provide for the needs 
of the organisation as well as career advancement 
for the engineers. 

(c) The intake from outside be regulated. 

(d) Deployment of some personnel at the senior 
levels in other organisations either by deputation, 
transfer or absorption so as to avoid their stagnation 
and to provide scope for chain promotions. 

(c) In specialised organisations, the need for a 
longer grade especially r.t the lower levels appears 
inescapable. In the longer grade itself, there should 
be room for promotion by selection. 

The question of undertaking applied research work 
connected with development by the undertakings 
raised two questions, viz. (a) whether such work, in 
view of the large resources required, should be left 
exclusively to separate research organisations/labora- 
tories outside the undertakings; and (b) whether in 
a multi-unit organisation (if part of such work has 
to be with the undertakings), this work should be 
centralised or left to the units concerned. Different 
views have been expressed on this; some hold that 
in view of their immediate objective to achieve rated 
production levels, this work should be entrusted to 
ouside organisations. Others are of the veiw that 
this is an integral part of their work and facilities 
should be created for carrying it out effectively within 
their own plants. 

Some of the enterprises have suggested that a 
percentage of their turnover should be spent on R 
& D activity. 

The cost of undertaking R & D work, arising from 
the requirements of design development, would be 
obviously quite large. The undertaking would 
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natural!}' be reluctant at the present stage of their 
development to take up this work, even if it may 
legitimately be part of their product development 
effort. Some of the undertakings are quite positive 
than R & D work connected with product develop- 
ment should be an integral part of th.eir activities 
and it is only this close and continuous relationship 
between the two areas, within the manufacturing 
plant, that will be effective and yield satisfactory 
results. The same practice is follo\\ed in some of the 
large manufacturing companies abroad. 

Facilities for .Applied Research 

It would be in the interests of product development, 
if some applied research facilities are set up at the 
plant level itself. This would also help to provide the 
necessar}' climate and motivation for carrying out 
improvementsMnnovations in designing the products 
they are manufacturing. Since design innovation has 
a major bearing on profitability of the organisation, 
the motivation for carrying out problem oriented 
research can be provided b}' the organisation itself. 
In the area of product improvement, facilities for 
such work can be organised under their own umbrella, 
possibly under a separate functional wing. 

In view of the need to interlink design and pro- 
duction effort closel.v. it would be advantageous to 
locate the design development effort at the unit level 
in the case of units of a multi-unit organisation 
producing different products. Research problems 
having a wider bearing and affecting a number of 
other products, will inevitably have to be entrusted to 
national or regional research organisation. 

The present set up of the design organisations 
seriously lacks research base. The creation of such 
a base should be the long teim objective of under- 
takings for which planned measures will have to be 
initiated even from now 

Liaison with Research Organisations 

One of the essential requ'siies of successful design 
and development effort is that whatever capability is 
available in related rese,aich and pioduction organisa- 
tion is fully made use of. This lequires close liaison 
between the production units and the national 
laboratories. 

HEIL and BHFL maintain close liaison with each 
other and technological institution like M.ACT, 
Bhopal, IIT, Kanpur. Electronic Research Institute, 
Pilani and Power Resc.arch Institute. Bangalore. 
Even so they feel the liaism needs further strengthen- 
ing. 

HEC keep in close touch with CMTI, CMERl, etc- 


HMT co-operate with the CMTI and other Govern- 
ment research organisations and laboratories. As 
machine tool development requires continuous 
research backing, they would like Government help 
to establish contact with research institutions in 
Europe and America. 

It is likely that the national laboratories do not 
find industrially oriented projects sufficiently challeng- 
ing in terms of technical achievements- The Team 
are. therefore, of the view that as the benefits fiom 
industry-oriented projects could be very great in 
terms of import savings, 25 percent of the programmes 
(in monetary terms) of the national laboratories should 
be set apart for such projects. Individuals actively 
participating in such projects may also be rewarded 
suitably. 

Measures for Belter Liaison with Research Bodies 

To facilitate direct dialogue and more dynamic 
and committed efforts for indigenous development of 
industrial products and processes, each undertaking 
should h.nve direct understanding with one national 
R & D institute specifically and a few others in general. 
Senior board members of such industry should be 
associated in the policy' project formulation level of 
the institute. 

Periodic industry-wise seminars should be organised 
to consider design and technological problems of 
different industries to enable transfer of know-how 
between indusly and research institutions. 

A Co-ord'mtion Committee should be set up in the 
D.G.T.D. to consolidate information relating to avail- 
able indigenous knowhow in various fields. 

•A permanent cell may be created in the BPE to 
coordinate and pool the equipments of the under- 
t.akings in the fields of developing design capability 
and procuring necessary facilities. 

Common chairmanship of the undertaking and the 
associated research body will help the flow of design 
data between them within the contractual obligations 
imposed on the production units by their collabora- 
tors- 

jy^pyfgjion of personnel on an exchange basis 
will help flow of information from one organisation 
to another under the present constraints of secrecy 
of collaboration agreements. This is a field where 
Government’s present policy in regard to dcpuia- 
tionisis needs ,a small change. 

Bi and large, very little resources are devoted to 
problems of advance design. HEIL have an advance 
design centre for steam turbines only. Their forward 
plan pays attention to new developments. The 
Tiruchi plant of the BHEL has drawn up a list of 
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. projecls calling for coficefil rated attention- HEC have 
slrc‘s;cl the need for an advance design institute for 
steel jndustiy. The Hindustan Sliipyard will rely on 

■ the work of tiie Central Marine Design & Research 
Organisation, when it is established. The undci taking 
has prepared a feasibility report of this organisation. 

, The HMT have a well organised R & D Department 
engaged in a number of developments whose products 
are to be released for commercial production. MAMC 

■ hits not felt the need for a separate Advance Design 

■ Centre, 

The desigirorganisalions have gcitCfally grown in 
an unplanned manner. There is need to organise ihefii 

■ on sound fooling, to meet the current operational 
■reguirentenis and also to meet the future needs of 
the undertaking and iJic concerned industry group. 
This wider aspect of R & D activity Jms to be kept 

' in tnbd by public undertakings in the larger interests 
oftheeouniryas, in most cases they would be the 
biggest units in the respective industries. , Consequ- 
edtiyi.l/ic Design Organisation in each undertaking 
should be so organised as to be able to do forward 
planning based on market research to develop new 
products continuously. It should be the responsibi- 
iitS' of a ceil in the design organisation to “look 
alicitd'’ and adopt a futuristic approach. "Advanced 
Design Cells" should be set up in all undertakings to 
build ,up capabilities for designing proto-types of 
new advanced machines. It is necessary to lay much 
, greater emphasis on this aspect of development work 
in view of the avowed policy of the Government and 
objectives of the undertakings to develop . indigenous 
technology. 

Technical Image ; The role of the design organisa- 
tion in projecting the technical .image of the under- 
taking to vvhich it belongs needs more attention. 

The Team support the suggestion of HEC to set up 
on institute for research problems of designing 
equipment etc. for Steel Industry. 

Perspective plan ; It is . necessary that the design 
organisation should have a perspective plan for a 
reasonable period, say 10 .to 15 years. Based on the 
.manufacturing or production programme, the Design 
Department should draw up a perspective plan of 
action for developing product designs. 

- Team supports . the proposal of Hindustan 
Shipyard for.seiiing up a Central Marine Design and 
Research Organisation with financial support from the 

■Government:;]. . 

Foreign Collailjfjjjfons 

Achieven^j^ of the design organisations have 
largely through purchase of technical 
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know-how, design documentation, etc. A number of 
difiiciiliics/probicms have been experienced by the 
undertakings in respect of the collaboration agree- 
nicnts. Certain HEIL agreements provided only for 
supply of manufacturing information and not 
design know-how, HEC have felt the Jack of provision 
for up-dating the designs. Basic documents and cal- 
culations arc not also made available to help initiate 
applied design work. Hindustan Shipyard felt the 
need for providing for training of design personnel 
on a continuous basis. In the case of tailor-made 
equipment, MAMC have experienced diliiculties 
relating to Indian Standards, use of indigenous 
materials, etc. 

Some of the deficiencies noticed in the collaboration 
agreements arc given below : 

(a) Some of the collaboration agreements entered 
into in the past provide for only supply of docu- 
mentation without the supporting basic calculations. 

(b) There has generally been no provision making 
it obligatory on the collaborator to transfer informa- 
tion regarding improvemcnls/developments to 
cquipments/processes. 

(c) Entering into coIJaborglion agreements fir 
total project know-how on a total turn-key basis is a 
very costly manner of acquiring design know-how. 

(d) The provision prohibiting the disclosure of 
know-how to third parties often leads to repetitive 
import ol the same know-how by different agencies. 

(e) In some cases, provision relating to training of 
Indian personnel in the collaborators’ works did not 
include the requirement for acquainting the engineers 
with design knowhow but only with the manufacturing 
processes. 

While considerable advances have been made in 
building up technical knowhow in certain areas, 
dependence on imported technology will have to 
continue in certain areas till requisite skills are built 
up within the country. Since it would not be profi- 
table to attempt to master all the design and 
technological practices being developed abroad, it 
would be more profitable to concentrate the scarce 
■ technical talents in limited areas and to buy the 
technical know-how and designs from abroad in 
sophisticated areas in the short run. 

Collaboration Agreements : I^eed for Care 

Greater care should be taken in drawing collabora- 
tion agreements to ensure that ; 

(a) the transfer and assimilation of tecbn'cal know- 
ledge, design know-how and other facilities are 
brought about in the most advantageous manner; 

(b) collaboration agreements provide for supply 
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of not only documentation but also of detailed 
design sheets, specifications and calculations. Such 
details as quality of raw materials, substitute material 
and altematixe processes to suit different working 
conditions should also be invariably incorporated; 

(c) collaboration agreements also ensure that 
knowhow, further developments, adaptations and 
improvements effected by the collaborator to the 
design/processes.'equipment supplied by him are made 
available to the contracting Indian parties; 

(d) in some spheres knowhow could be imported 
through national Institute and sub-licensed to the 
industry. Close association of public undertakings 
with the National Institutes and setting up of working 
arrangements between them for better assimilation of 
knowhow would enable comparative analysis of 
knowledge 'processes available in the world and 
selection of the best available; 

(c) for better assimilation of basic concepts, data 
and information and to ensure fuller utilisation, 
improvement and dixersification within a reasonable 
period, each undertaking should have a R and D cell 
working from the very beginning; 

( f ) care should he taken to break down the 
project into various sub-elements to ensure that 
designs and processes are obtained from the most 
capable manufacturers in the world for each of these 
elements instead of entering into blanket agreements; 

(g) training of personnel by the collaborators 
should also cover training of the engineers at their 
R & D organisation. Refresher courses to enable 
the teams to absorb knowledge about latest improve- 
ments should also be provided for; 

(h) in the case of collaboration for tailor-made 
items of equipment, a liaison officer shoud be kept 
at the collaborator's' works, while the designs arc 
prepared to guide them with regard to indigenous 
asailability of raw- materials, implementation of 
Indian Standards, safely and other requirements; 

(i) restrictions placed by the ‘disclosure’ clause 
can be overcome by adopting one of the following 
measures : 

(i) The clause should be so worded as to permit 
the use of information obtained by one 
undertaking in other Government under- 
takings. 

(li) Government sliouUl directly acquire design 
knowhow. 

(m) If holding company tv pc of organisation 
would m.akc the transfer of the imported 
knowhow to its subsidiaries easier and enable 
its belter utilisation ana assimilation, it may 
be desirable to sc: up such companies in 
different sectors. 


(iv) In certain spheres, knowhow could be 
iiTiported through national Institutes and then 
sub-licensed. 

( j ) Imports of sophisticated cquipmcnls/compo- 
nents/spares sltould be accompanied by acquisition of 
their design knowhow specifications etc. 

(k) In view of the scarcity of technical talent in 
the country, it would be profitable to concentrate the 
personnel in limited areas in the short-run and 
buy the technical knowhow and designs from abroad 
in sophisticated areas. As the case of R & D 
widens, it would be possible gradually to eliminate 
dependence on foreign sources; and 

(l) Technical teams should be sent out to different 
countrie.s at regular intervals to scout for information 
relating to designs and latest techno'ogics. 

Financing R & D 

One of the maj'or constraints with regard to under- 
taking R & D woik by the undertakings is finance. 

Finance for R & D effort could be found by the 
following methods ; 

(a) Setting apart a fixed budget provision varying 
the type and size of industry. This may be made as a 
statutory obligation. 

(b) Provision of separate equity capital or inlerest- 
free loans by Government. 

(c) Allowing the enterprises to add a certain per- 
centage to the manufacturing cost on a cost-plus 
basis. Enterprises in the competitive sector devote a 
certain percentage of income for R & D. 

(d) Government should giv'e outright subsidies to 
enterprises with long gestation period and low pro- 
fitability rate for carrying out R & D work. 

(e) Development w'ork in respect of large products 
should be financed by Government c.g. development 
work in respect of generators should be financed by 
the Ministry of Irrigation and Power. 

( f ) While R & D efforts in the field of advance 
design should be centralised, such effort as is con- 
nected with the production carried on by the 
individual plant should be located in tHiat plant. 

(g) The activities of the Design ^ Development 
work could be financed by charging/ the factorj' for 
the services rendered by it and byf maintaining a 
separate profit and loss account. f 

(h) As part of its exercise to fix ccoiliomic, financial 

and social objectives for the undertalli^jngs, Govern- 
ment should lay down in consultation vw.jih enterprises 
specific design development goals fc* f each under- 
taking, indicating the ways and mean*, of financing 
them. & 

(i) In view of the high cost invol'l R&D 

work in some important and strategic A should 
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be sponsored by' the Government at , its own cost as is 
being done in some of the advanced countries. 

Procedural Bottle-necks 

The undertakings stated that they face several 
procedural difficulties in obtaining Government 
clcarance/approval for technical collaborations, 
import licences for equipment, critical components 
and raw materials needed for research and analytical 
tests. The team, therefore, suggest that release of 
foreign exehange, clearance by DGTD, and issue of 
import licences by CCI and E to R & D institutions 
should receive better consideration. There is need to 
identify bottle-necks in this regard with a view to 
eliminate such delays. The team, therefore, recom- 


mend allocation of special foreign exchange and issue 
of blanket import licences for R & D purposes. 

Design Archives 

Closer association of the undertakings with research 
institutions should be supplemented by the' establish- 
ment of a national Design Archives which will store 
all design information available in the country both 
in the private and public sectors. A beginning could 
be made by setting up archives on a rcgional/scctoral 
basis or by pooling the available information in R 
& D organisations of the public sector. This could 
possibly be made part of the Data Bank being set up 
in the BPE. 
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Appointment 

The Reserve Bank of India set up in April 1970 a - 
■Working Group to e.xaminc certain aspects of the 
operations of State Financial Corporations (SFCs) in 
pursuance of the decision taken at the Fourteenth 
Conference of representatives of SFCs held at 
Bombay in March 1970. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To review the position of resources of SFCs and 
the cost of raising them and to suggest measures for 
augmenting the resources, having regard to the need 
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for increasing and diversifying their business,' 
particularly for undertaking uridenvriting obligations 
and participating in equity; 

(ii) To examine and sugge.st modifications, if. 
necessary, to statutory provisions governing 
mobilisation of resources by SFCs; 

(iii) To study the profitability of SFCs with 
particular reference to their liability for payment of 
subvention, for payment of minimum dividend, taxes, 
stamp duty, registration charges on documents, etc.' 
and make suggestions for improving their profits and 
reserves; 

(iv) To examine the statutory provisions regarding 

SFCs operations and suggest changes required, if any 
and ’ 

fv) To consider and make -recommendations on 
other incidental matters. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory; General Background to the Opera- 
lions of SFCs; A Perspective of the Peiformance of 
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the SFCs During the Fourth Plan Period; The 
Scope for Fxpanding Funclionaliy and Geographically 
the Assistance of SFCs; The Statutory Framework of 
SFCs Working— the Scope for its Modification; 
Management and Organisational Issues; Miscellaneous 
Matters; Summary of Recommendations; Acknow- 
ledgements; Appendices from 1 to XVII. 

RECOMINIENDATIONS 

The more important recommendations made in the 
previous chapters are summarised below 

The Reserve Bank may take up with the Kerala 
State Government the question of extending the 
jurisdiction of the Kerala SFC to the 1 acendive group 
of islands. 

Six SFCs with working funds below Rs. 4 crores 
as on 31 March 1970 should take urgent steps to 
increase their business expeditiously if they are to 
reach th.e minimum size for viability. 

The SFCs may make ariangements to obtain up-to- 
date lists of functioning small industrial units in the 
non-corporate sector from the appropriate depart- 
ments of the respective State Governments. 

SFCs may arrange for periodical surveys and/or 
seminars at selected growth centres in every district 
and arrange for periodical contacts \t4th all existing 
and potential entrepreneurs. 

SFCs should be enabled to extend financial 
assistance to certain additional lines of activity besides 
those covered at present. 

SFCs may not finance concerns engaged in film 
production, construction of cinema theatres, medical 
units and service units like laundering and advertising. 

In view of the magnitude of assistance to the small- 
scale industries envisaged in Fourth Plan period, there 
is a case for larger coordination and participation 
between SFCs and commercial banks. 

Where a bank’s credit-deposit ratio is on the high 
side and it has also granted sizable term loans to 
small and medium industries without entering into 
participation arrangements with SFCs, the Reserve 
Bank may consider the question of advising it to 
evolve suitable arrangements. 

The SFCs may be authorised to issue guarantees 
in favour of scheduled banks and State Co-operative 
banks in respect of not only loans but also other 
types of credit facilities. 

In order to be of effective assistance to small and 
medium industries for import of plant and machinery, 
the SFCs may be enabled to issue guarantee in favour 
of ICICI. 

In cases where an engineer or a technically qualified 
person has just enough resources to meet the initial 


prc-conslruclion expenses and margin for working 
capital, SFCs may grant loans with very low margins 
of 5 per cent to 10 per cent on the value of fixed 
assets and postpone the collection of the interest 
accruing during the first two or three years i.e. till 
such time as the borrowing concerns arc able to. 
make satisfactory gross profit. The refinance scheme 
of IDBI could also be modified to suit instances of 
this nature. 

In view of the restricted transferability of the shares 
of a private company it may not be prudent for an 
SFC to subscribe to its equity shares. 

Where a private company has or is likely to have 
suflicient fixed assets to offer as securiiy, loans alone 
may be provided either carrying on interest during 
the first two or three years and slightly higher than 
normal rate during the later years or a progressively 
increasing rale. Where the company has potentialities 
for growth but promoters do not have sufficient 
funds for the initial capital, the SFC might subscribe 
to' redeemable cumulative preference shares subject 
to certain safeguards. 

SFCs may subscribe both fo equity and preference 
capital of a public company subject to certain 
safeguards. 

In order to undertake financial assistance to 
industrial units in the form of loans with no or low 
rates of interest in the initial years, or participation 
in preference or equity shares, SFCs may be allowed 
to create a special class of capital bearing no 
minimum dividend obligation to be contributed 
entirely by the Stale Governments and the Reserve 
Bank/IDBl in agreed propoi tions. 

It might be prudent for SFCs to restrict investments 
in shares in each year to the amount of special capital 
which the SFC might be able to raise and the total of 
outstanding portfolio of share investments to not more 
than 15 per cent of its outstanding loans and advances. 
An overall ceiling on the extent of investment in 
shares and outstanding underwriting obligations may 
be set at an amount equivalent to the amount of’ 
special capital plus 50 per cent of the normal paid-up 
capital and reserves of an SFC. 

SFCs should build up at least in their head-offices 
an appropriate machinery for financial and technical 
appraisal of projects and for advising assisted units on 
their problems. 

SFCs may devise means of supplementing the 
efforts at State Governments and the IDBI in order"^ 
to achieve a more balanced territorial distribution 
of SFCs’ assistance and also to ensure a reasonable 
coverage of all the districts. 

Erch SFC, as far as possible, should aim at having 
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at least one office in each region. The State Govern- 
ment or the Reserve Bank may subsidise the cost of 
branch e.xpansion programmes of SFCs deserving 
support in this regard for an initial period of 3 5 'ears.' 

iT.dustriaf surv'eys which are to be jointly conducted 
bv the Reserve Bank, IDBI, ICICI and IFCI in 
certain developing Slates might cover not only the 
establishment of large and medium industries but 
also small industries. In addition, arrangements 
should be made whereby, where necessary, individual 
industrj’ profiles or project reports should be prepared 
and furnished to prospective entrepreneurs. 

The responsibility for formulating policy measures 
governing the growth of small industries should be 
fixed on the Industrial Finance Department of the 
Reserve Bank. 

The contingent liability may be excluded from the 
purview of the ceiling prescribed in Section 7(5) of 
the SFCs Act. 

A ratio of 5:3 may be observed as between bonds 
issued by an SFC and the amount of refinance 
obtained by it from IDBI.- This ratio may be relaxed 
to 5:4 in descr^'ing cases for short periods. 

There is no case at present for enhancing the 
existing ceiling limits on loans and advances to 
individual borrowers. However, the ceiling on 
. assistance to private companies may be raised to 
Rs. 20 lakhs. 

The assistance that may be provided by an SFC to 
a single concern in the form of deferred payments 
guarantees, underwriting agreements and capital 
participation, along with loans and lo:in guarantees ' 
maynot exceed Rs. 30 lakhs in the case of a company 
or a co-operative society and Rs. 15 lakhs in the case - 
of other types of concerns. 

In order to ensure that the SFCs confine their 
dealings to the small and medium scale units in the 
lower brackets, the Reserve Bank may prescribe a 
suitable ceiling on- the size of an industrial concern 
eligible for financial assistance from an SFC. 

TDBI may be specifically mentioned as a separate 
class of -shareholder in the same way as the State 
Government and the Reserve Bank in sub-section (3) 
of Section 4 of the SFCs Act. 

SFCs may increase their capital by making private 
issues to be subscribed to by the State Governments 
and tire Reserve Bank of the IDBI carrying a 
minimum dividend liability, of 3 per cent or 

per cent. 

The State Governments ritay allow the SFCs to 
convert the subvention liability into special capital 
bearing no minimum dividend obligation. 

The statute m-ay be amended to enable IDBI also'' 
to forgo the dividend on its shareholdings in SFCs 
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for credit to the Special Research Funds of the SFCs. 
The existing ceiling of 10 per cent ol paid-up capital 
on the total amount that may be credited to the 
Special Reserve Fund may be raised to 25 per cent of 
paid-up capital. The SFCs may be allowed to 
utilise the balances in the Fund towards expenses for 
developmental , purposes approved • by the Reserve 
Bank and the State Government. 

The -existing ceiling limit at 60 per cent of the 
paid-up capital on borrowings under Section 7(2) (b) 
of the SFCs Act from the Reserve Bank may be raised 
to 90 per cent of the paid-up capital. , 

The Reserve Bank may extend accommodation 
under Section 7(2)(b) against an agreement executed by 
each SFC Act from- the Reserve Bank may be raised 
to 90 per cent of the paid-up capital. 

The Reserve Bank may e.xtend accommodation 
under Section 7(2){b) against an agreement executed 
by each SFC instead of an ad hoc bond. The State 
Gov'ernment’s guarantee for such advances should be 
automatic under the statute as in the case of deposits 
accepted at present by SFCs. 

While settling the annual market programme of 
SFCs the Reserve Bank may take into account the 
utilisation of alternate avenues of raising resources 
such as refinance. 

The SFCs may be allowed to raise a part of their 
resources through issue of bonds of shorter maturity, 
say, 7 years. 

In order to enable SFCs to utilise the refinance 
facilities on a liberal scale, the IDBI may allow some 
relaxations and make some adjust-nents in its 
procedures subject to the SFCs complying with certain 
minimum requirements. 

IDBI may sanction refinance normally up to three' 
limes and in special circumstances up to four times 
the paid-up capital and reserves of an SFC. ' 

Any accommodation that the SFCs may obtain 
from the State Government should be afi-er obtaining 
the prior approval of the Reserve Bank as regards the 
quantum and the terms and conditions. 

It is not in the interest of SFCs to change the 
existing ceiling limit on deposits l/iat may be accepted 
by an SFC. ' 

SFCs may be compelled by statute to transfer 40 per 
cent of their profits each year to' a reserve fund, the 
amount so transferred being eligible for income-tax 
concession under Section 36(l)(viii) of the Income 
Tax Act. The State Governments should make a 
matching concession by waiving at least 50 per cent of 
the stamp duty and registration charges on the docu- 
ments that may be executed in favour of the SFCs by 
borrowers in the small-scale industrial sector. The 
existing ceiling of Rs. 3 crores on paid-up capita’ for 
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appointment 

In order to make life of the workers and middle 
classes in urban areas easier the Prime Minister had 
indicated that it was necessary to evolve urgently an 
integrated approach to the problems of public trans- 
port and that a time-bound programme should be 
drawn up to ‘improve public transport services in 
metropolitan cities. It was desired that the study for 
the present be confined to metropolitan cities, such 
as Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi and Madras where the 
problem was most acute and should cover such 
matters. So the VVorking Group on Metropolitan 
Transport Services was set up by the Planning 
Commission at the suggestion of the Prime Minister 
in March 1970. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) Increase in production of public transport 
vehicles coupled with reduction in prices; 

(ii) Pattern of taxation of passenger services in 
urban areas; 

(iii) Provision of adequate finance for augmenta- 
. tion of transport facilities; and 

,(iv) Improvement in operational efficiency of metro- 
politan transport undertakings including improvements 
^ in suburban train services. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction; Metropolitan Growth and Transport 
Problems; Calcutta State Transport Cprporation: 
Bombay Electric Supply and Transport Undertaking; 
Delhi Transport Undertaking; Madras City Transport 
Services; Design and Availability of Buses; Financial 
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Requirements of the Undertakings; Pattern of 
Taxation of Passenger Road Transport Services; 
Organisational and Financial Structure; Operational 
Efficiency Measures; Undertakings of the Calcutta 
Tramways Company ' Ltd.; Suburban Railway 
Services; Conclusion; Summary of Observations and 
Recommendations . • . ' 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mefropolifan Growth and Transportation Problems 

1. Traffic studies conducted m the metropolitan cities 
indicate that between 45 to 50 percent of the total daily 
passenger trips are performed during the peak- hours ' 
of the day, about 60 to 70 per cent of which are for 
journey to work and back. Such acute ‘peak’ traffic ' 
conditions arc caused by the concentration of large 
employment centres improperly located in relation 
to residential areas, coupled with increasing distances 
between work places and dwellings. 

2. During the peak hours, the suburban trains in 
Bombay are packed to ‘crush load*. The location of 
the suburban terminals, particularly in Cslcutta and 
Bombay is such that the majority of the detraining 
passengers at the terminals have to depend on road 
transport for completing their journey to destination 
in the central area of the city, with' the result that an 
additional burden is imposed on road traffic. 

3. The road transport undertakings in metropo- 
litan cities have not been able to cope with the increa- 
sing volume of passengers for providing comfortable 
and convenient travel at. time and places of major 
demand because they could hot augment their capa- 
cities. Moreover, the existing ilect consists of a large 
number of overage and uneconomic-to-rep;lir buses. 

Calcutta Slate Transport Corporation 

4. To meet the city's • growing demand for 
transport services, the CSTC had increased its fleer 
to 1093 (as on March 31, 1970), from its initial fleet 
of 670. In spite of the large increase in fleet, the' 
number of ellective buses on road on an average 
was 561 during 1969-70. This was mainly due 'to a 
number of overage buses in the fleet and frequent 
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breakdowns. 

5. Out of the total fleet of 1093 buses about 72.3 
per cent buses were over 5 years old and 47.3 per cent 
buses were over 10 years old. The overage fleet is a 
very serious problem for the CSTC. 

6. The Corporation has been facing serious difficul- 
ties in procuring imported spare parts so essential for 
overhauling and maintenance of heavy duty buses. 
The number of buses held up in the workshop for 
want of imported spares was 298 as on 31sl March, 
1970. Due to limited fleet strength the Corporation 
has been obliged to put such buses on the road 
resulting in frequent breakviowns, interruption in 
service schedules and increased cost of operation. 

7. The CSTC has been running at a loss since 
1962-63 and the gap between the income and expendi- 
ture is widening every year. The loss incurred by 
the CSTC during 1969-70 was Rs. 355 lakhs. The 
present position is such that the Corporation cannot 
even meet its operational cost, not to speak of 
payment of interest on the capital or contribution to 
the depreciation fund. 

Bombay Electric Supply ami Transport Undertaking 

8. Out of the BEST licet of 1307 buses as on 31st 
March, 1970, 45.1 per cent (589) buses were over 5 
years old and 17.4 per cent (228) buses over 10 years 
old and 3 per cent (39) over 15 years old. The overage 
fleet is one of the serious problems for the Under- 
taking. 

9. The Undertaking has at present only one major 
workshop at Kingsway which was originally designed 
in 1948 to cater to the needs of 1000 buses only. The 
present workshop facilities are inadequate to meet 
the needs of eflicient maintenance and heavy repairs. 
In view of the increasing operational area, it may be 
necessary to examine the strengthening/decentrali- 
sation of its workshop facilities. 

10. Out of the 119 bus routes operated by the 
BEST Undertaking, over 74 routes fail to cover the 
operational costs due to low occupation ratio. It is 
hoped that the management will be able to introduce 
the desired re-routing plan shortly which will meet the 
requirements. 

11. At present, there are three major bus stations 
in the city viz., at Colaba, Sion and Mahim and two 
in the suburbs viz., at Mulund and Juhu. At least 
two more bus stations would require to be constructed 
in the city preferably, at Museum and Kings Circle. 

12. The financial position of the BEST has been 
steadily deteriorating since 1963-64. The losses have 
increased from Rs. 43.9 lakhs in 1963-64 to Rs. 155.1 
lakhs in 1969-70. 


Ibelhi Transport Undertaking 

13. The overage fleet is one of the serious pro- 
blems for the DTU. Out of a fleet of 1 193 as on 31st 
March, 1970, 679 buses (i.c. 56.9 per cent) were over 
5 years old, 469 buses (i.c. 39.3 per cent) were over 8 
years old and 290 (i.c. 24.3 per cent) buses over 10 
years old. 

14. On the b.'isis of generally accepted yardstick of 
eight years of life a single deck bus, the DTU needs to 
replace 469 buses immediately, .\nothcr 210 buses 
(over 8 years) will become due for replacement by 
March 1973. The DTU would, tliereforc, need 679 
buses in all to be replaced during the Fourth Plan. 

15. For economic operation and eflicient working 
a depot should be medium-sized with a stabling 
capacity of 100 to 125 buses. The DTU therefore, 
needs at least 2 additional depots and 4 sub-depots, 
suitably located for garaging and maintenance facilities 
in order to reduce dead kilometrage to the minimum. 

16. To cope with the increased workload of 
maintenance and heavy repairs of the anticipated 
large number of buses and in view of the large 
operational area, it will be necessary for the DTU to 
decentralise its workshop facilities. 

17. The DTU has been e.xperiencing difficulties in 
getting spare parts in time. At present the bulk supply 
of the spares arc being obtained directly from the 
manufacturers who do not have their sales depots at 
Delhi. M;s Ashok Lcyland & TELCO have since 
agreed to open their sales depots at Delhi. This 
would not only be economical to the Undertaking 
but also reduce the procurement-lead time. 

18. Almost all the routes operated by the DTU 
fail to cover even operational costs. Taking into 
consideration the traffic pattern and with a view to 
making them economically viable and improving 
efficiency, it is necessary for the Undertaking to 
reorganise its routes on scientific basis. 

19. The Undertaking has been incurring losses 
since 1963-64. During 1969-70 the losses were esti- 
mated to be Rs. 242.35 lakhs. Due to its difficult 
financial position, the Undertaking has not been able 
to repay any of the loan instalment and interest 
charges thereon to the Central Government since 1st 
October, 1965. 

Madras City Transport Services 

20. During the peak hours there is overcrowding 
in the buses. While the capacity of a bus is 61 
passengers it carries about 90 passengers during peak 
period. To meet peak hour rush the Department needs 
large carrying capacity buses. 
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21. Out of the -fleet of 1022 as on 31-3-1970, only 
11.7. per cent (120) buses were 5 years old and 2.9 
per cent (30) buses were over 8 years old. Thus 
overage fleet is ■ not much . of a problem in hfadras 
city as the Tamil Nadu Stale Transport Department 
has been following a policy of timely replacement of 
its overage fleet, which ' is 6 years or 3.5 lakhs kms. 
in case of Leyland Comet arid 5 years or 2.75 lakhs 
kms in case of TMB buses. 

Design and Availability of Buses 

22. To meet the peak hour demand the city 
transport undertakings should introduce large capacity 
buses, preferably double deckers. 

. 23. Taking into account the production programme 
of the manufacturers it is recommended that the 
requiremerits of the bus chassis for city transport may 
be standardised to the following three categories : 

(1) Cometised Titan Double Deck Chassis; 

(2) Semi-articulated vehicle with a Leyland Comet 
Tractor and a suitable trailer chassis to mount 

, a single or double deck bogie; 

(3) Leyland Comet AI'GOP-3 II passenger chassis 
with a wheel base of 210", or TMB chassis 
LP-1210/52 with a wheel base of 205". 

24. The Working Group is also of the view that in 
case any manufacturer is able to develop chassis 
conforming to the above requirements, these can also 
be considered for purpose of standardisation for use j 
in city operation. 

, 25. -The .fleet in Calcutta and Bombay mostly 
consists of imported double deckers and heavy duly 
single deckers. It would be economical to. bring, back 
to road some of the old unported buses through 
reconditioning. The Working. Group recommends that 
the Ministry of Industrial Development should allot 
an ad hoc foreign exchange, to the extent of Rs. 
17.80 lakhs to the CSTC to bring back 150 double 
deckers into service. As regards the BEST, the 
requirement of foreign exchange for procuring 
imported spares is Rs. 30 lakhs for reconditioning of 
200 old imported buses. 

26. Till 1967-68 the basis for allocation of foreign 
exchange for imported spares was Rs. 1000 per. bus per 
annum. It has recently been reduced to Rs. .600. This 
amount is just adequate for meeting the needs of the 
Indian made medium duty vehicles. Treating imported 
buses on the same fooling as the buses manufactured 
in India. is no! justified. The Working Group, therefore, 
.recommends that the.allotment for existing heavy duty 
buses which were imported from U.K. should., be at 
least Rs. 2500 per year. The double deckers manufact- 
ured in India' should also be treated at. par tVith the . 
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imported buses. It is recommended that the Ministry 
of Industrial Development may adopt the above basis 
for allocation of foreign exchange for imported spares 
and also ensure clearance of licences expeditiously. 

Financial Requirements of the Undertakings 

27., In view of the diflicult financial position of 
the city transport undertakings and to render satis- 
factory service to the travelling public the 
Working Group recommends that necessary financial 
arrangements should be made for replacement of 
overage buses and also reasonable augmentation of 
their fleet. The requirements of the CSTC during the 
remaining period of the Fourth Five Year Plan are 
Rs. 5 crores and for the BEST and DTU is Rs. 8.4 
crores. The DTU would, therefore, need additional 
provision of Rs. 3.6 crores during the, Fouth Plan. 
The Madras City Transport Service needs Rs. 2.4 
crores over and above the cost of replacement pro- 
gramme to be met out of depreciation fund already 
provided by the Department. 

28. The provision for the current year for the 
Calcutta State Transport Corporation should be 
augmented by Rs. 60 lakhs and that for the DTU by 
Rs. 1 crore. 

Pattern of Taxation of Passenger Road Transport 
Services 

29. Passenger road transport services in cities arc' 
subject to direct and indirect taxes. During 1969-70 
the percentage share of direct taxes in the total 
expenditure was 11.9 in the case of Madras City and 
Suburban Services as compared with 3.6 for DTU, 
7.1 for BEST and 3;3 for CSTC. - 

30. The percentage share of indirect taxes levied 
by the Central and State Governments in the total 
expenditure per vehicle in 1969-70 amounted to 25.7 
for DTU, 21.3 in case of BEST and 25.4, for Madras 
City and Suburban Services. 

31. It is recommended that the principle of lower 
rates of taxes for city services should be accepted by 
the Central and all. State Governments concerned in 
view of the difficult' financial position of the city 
transport undertakings. 

32. It is further, recommended that the rates of 
taxes levied by the Governments on passenger vehicles 
plying in metropolitan areas should not be raised 
further. 

Organisational and Financial Structure, 

33. The present organisational structure of the" 
BEST and the DTU is not a satisfactory arrangement 
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for efficient running of the undertaking. It is reCbnV 
mended that the present organisational set up should 
be replaced by a Statutory Corporation. This would 
be in keeping with the general policy of the Govern- 
ment of India that passenger road transport services 
should be run through corporations. 

34. The Board of Directors of the Corporation 
should he appointed strictly on the basis of skills 
and experience useful to a transport undertaking and 
should be capable of reviewing operations and recom- 
mending improvements. 

35. The Chief Executive should be a person 
responsible for management of the Corporation at 
the top level and he should be a member of the Board 
of Directors. 

36. The Working Group recommends that there 
should be larger delegation of powers for the Chief 
Executive and other managerial staff so as to ensure 
optimunr performance. Even pending the formation 
of Corporation, it is necessary to delegate more 
powers to the General Managers of the Undertakings. 

37. There ha\ c been more than five changes in 
the post of General Manager of the DTU during the 
last 12 years, although under the Delhi Municipal 
Corporation .^ct the tenure of a General Manager is 
normally for five years. In Madras too, no Director 
continued in his post for more than a year during the 
last three years. The Working Group strongly urges 
upon the concerned authorities that frequent changes 
in top management personnel should be avoided. 

3S. The Working Group recommends that each 
transport undertaking should set up a Planning 
Group of competent people to undertake necessary 
studies to improve the efficiency of the ser\ ice. This 
Group should assist the General Manager in planning 
improvement of the projects and should report to him 
regularly. 

39. The transport undertaking also needs a special 
group to make cost studies with a view to achieving 
economies in all departments. It would be of advan- 
tage to have costing personnel in the various depots 
so that performance of a depot or maintenance opera- 
tions unit could be compared with one another. 

40. It is recommended that capital contribution to 
the city transport undertakings should be in the 
form of share capital. At present the Central and 
State Governments contribution to the capital of 
State Road Transport Corporations through the 
Railway Board is in the ratio of 1:2. The same 
ratio can be adopted in the case of city undertakings 
if they are converted into Corporations and contri- 
butions by the Central Government made through the 
Ministry of Shipping and Transport. A beginning in 
this regard can be made with Calcutta where a 
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Corporation is already running tbe city road transport 
services. 

41. The loans so far advanced to the undertakings 
should be treated as share capital contribution and 
should not carry interest. 

42. The Working Group feels that the Under- 
takings should at least cover the operating expenses. 

43. The Working Group recommends that the 
undertakings should have freedom to determine their 
fares to meet at least the increases in the operating 
expenses which may be beyond their control. 

Operational Efficiency Measures 

44. It is suggested that measures, such as scientific 
Inventory Management, rationalisation and stream- 
lining of purchase procedure, proper quality control 
and inspection of the materials purchased, route 
planning on scientific basis, adequate workshop and 
depot facilities, should be adopted by the under- 
takings to improve their operational efficiency. 

45. The Undertaking should reduce leakage in 
revenue with greater alertness on the part of the 
.supervisory staff. Arrangements for advance booking 
should be intensified on the routes on which passenger 
toad is high. 

46. It is recommended that the highest priority 
should be given to replacement of level crossings by 
overbridges or subways. 

47. Priority should be given to explore the possi- 
bility of further staggering working hours for 
Government offices as well as educational institu- 
tions and commercial establishments, if necessary on 
statutory basis. 

48. The Working Group is of the view that the 
tendency towards urban concentration must be 
eflectively restricted. The Working Group hopes 
that the Maharashtra Government would stop further 
reclamation of the Back Bay area as the Railwaj’s and 
the BEST are much concerned with this development. 

Undertaking of the Calcutta Tranuva\s 

49. The number of trams up for want of spares 
has been rising from year to year. The Tramways 
find it difficult to get import licence to procure some 
essential materials and components like traction 
motors, insulated copper wire, switches, rails, tyres 
etc. which are not manufactured in the country. 

50. The derailment of trams increased from 304 
in 1963 to 2403 in 1969 due to heavy wear and tear 
of the tracks as well as the inability of the Tramways 
to procure rolled steel tyres for a number of years. 

51. The financial position of the Tramways has 
been deferiorating since 19 j7 and the loss incurred 
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Tjy tlie Undertaking during 1969 amounted to Rs. 
85.11 lakhs. 

52. For improving the operational efficiency of the 
Tramways, it is recommended that an additional pro- 
vision of Rs. 3 crores should be made during the 
Fourth Plan -to meet the cost of maintenance of 
tracks, rolling stock, overhead insta lotions etc. 

53. The Heavy Electricals Ltd., Bhopal should be 
persuaded to .take up the manufacture of traction 
motors required by the Tramways. 

54. A sum of only Rs. 10 lakhs has been provided 
in the Annual Plan for 1970-71. It is recommended 
that the Plan , provision for the current year should 
be suitably enhanced so as to make available Rs. 
225.90, lakhs during the two years 1970-71 and 
1971-72. 

• 55. The Tramway Undertaking need special allot- 
ment of foreign e.schange for imports of .switch 
points, grooved rails, traction motors and circuit 
brc.akers amounting to Rs. 123.63 lakhs during 
1970-72. It is recommended that ad hoc allocation 
of foreign exchange for the above amount should be 
made to the Undertaking to meet its requirements. 

56. Increasing foreign exchange difficulties had 
forced the Tramways to use locally ma'de soft cast 
steel lyres in place of rolled steel tyres. Since 
Railways had booked the 'entire rolling capacity 
of the TISCO, the supply to tyres to the Company 
through this source has ceased. It is, therefore, 
necessary that Railways should allow the TISCO to 
resume rolling of these tyres for the Undertaking. 
In case it is not feasible, the Working Group recom- 
mends that foreign exchange to the extent of Rs. 4 
lakhs per annum for importing them should be 
allocated to the Undertaking. 

57. The Undertaking is unable to get grooved rails 
Causing heavy financial loss and increased cost for 
renewal programme. The requirement of grooved 
rails will be of ihc order of about 1200 tonnes per 
annum for the next five years and theieafter 600 
tonnes per annum for normal replacement. The 
Hindustan Steel Plant at Bhilai may by persuaded to 
take up this order. 

St. The Tramways have to pay Rs. 4 lakhs per 
monih for consumption of electricity. Under the 
provision of a Statute the Railways are c.xemptcd 
roin payment of electricity duty. The Working 

roup suggests that the State Government should 
consider exempting the Tramway Undertaking from 
P.iJTnent of electricity duty on the pattern of Railways. 

59. The tariflf structure for electricity supply is 
governed hy successive agreements with Calcutta 
■ ectricity Supply Corporation. Under the agreement 
of 1950 the Undertaking has been given a flat rate and 
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thus deprived of getting the adrantage of summated 
m.aximum demand on the ground that it received 
supply through eleven sub-stations owned and 
operated by it. The Working Group is of the view 
that the agreement with Calcutta Electricity Supply 
Corporation may be re-examined with a view to deter- 
mining a reasonable tariff structure for the Tramways. 

Suburban Railway Services 

60. The Railways constitute the most expedient 
and effective means of mass transportation in the 
metropolitan areas. About 7.44 lakh commiiiers in 
Calcutta, 22 lakh in Bombay and 2.4 lakh in Madras 
are being carried daily by the suburban railways. 

61. The Final Location Survey for the Subui ban 
Dispersal Line in Calcutta is under progress and is 
scheduled to be completed by .-Vpril. 1971 when the 
construction of the project could be taken in hand. 
The Planning Commission has already provided a 
sum of Rs. 30 crores in the Development Plan of 
the Railways during the Fourth Plan for the construc- 
tion of the above line. It is recommended that the 
survey should be completed as early as possible. 

62. Tlie Railways have already initiated the techno- 
economic feasibility studies for the mass rapid 
transit system in Calcutta. According to the 
Railways the studies are expected to be completed by 
December, 1971. It is recommended that all possible 
efforts should be made to complete these studies in 
time and commence construction on this Project as 
early as possible. 

63. The preliminary engineering feasibility study 
for their terminal at Ballard Estate (Bombay) 
which is already in progress is expected to be complet- 
ed by December, 1970. The \\'orking Group is of the 
view that the constriiclion of the new terminal if 
found feasible, would relieve congestion on ilie 
existing two terminals — V.T. and Churchgatc . 

64. The Traffic Cell set up by the Government of 
Maharashtra to undertake studies for preparing a 
long-term transportation plan for Bomb.ay has sub- 
mitted its report to the Metropolitan Transport Team. 
As soon as the corridors for the rapid transit 
are finalised, the Railways would he in a position to 
undertake the techno-economic feasibility studies for 
system selection. 

65. The traffic and transportation studies for pre- 
paring long-term transportation plans for Madras 
and Delhi arc under progress. It is expected that 
the reports will be available to the Metropolitan 
Transport Team by March, 197J. The Team would 
then finalise the corridors and give its report so as to 
enable the Railways to carry out the tcchno-economic 
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feasibility studies for systeM selection for rapid 
transit system in Madras and Delhi. No time should 
be lost in finalising these studies. 

66. Steps should be taken to find out ways and 
means for meeting the demand of the Western and 
the Central Railways for DC E.M.U. stock. Efforts 
should be made to further increase annual capacity 
of I.C.F. for this purpose. Also total foreign 
exchange l equircd for the purchase of spare parts 
for the repairs and rehabilitation of old EMU stock 
should be released expeditiously. 

67. The proposal of running 12 coach trains in 
Bombay is expected to cost on a rough estimate about 
Rs. 40 crores and take about 5 years for implementa- 
tion. Before a decision on this Project is taken, a 
techno-economic study should be undertaken by the 
Railways. 

68. During monsoon, dislocation of suburban 
services in Bombay is caused due to flooding of 
tracks. The Railways should provide adequate 
drainage outlets for such sections of the tracks which 
are liable to flooding. 

69. Trespassing of the tracks is a menace to the 


stnootb running of trains. Immediate steps sbould 
be taken to provide foot over-bridges where colonies 
have sprung up on either side of the track or 
where the industrial areas have developed. At present 
the entire cost of the foot over-bridges is being met 
by the Municipal bodies. The Working Group is of 
the view that such over-bridges should be financed on 
the same pattern as the replacement of level crossings 
by grade/separated arrangements. 

70. There are innumerable thefts of track materials 
and signalling equipment which cause dislocation in 
services and heavy losses to the Railways. Measures 
should be taken to check lawlessness by better coordi- 
nation between the Railway Police, the State Police 
and the Railway Protection Force. 

71. All the important level crossings within the 
metropolitan area should be replaced by grade- 
separated arrangements on priority basis. The 
Railways ma;. consider sharing the cost equally with 
the local bodies for the construction of over/under 
bridge, including approaches, upto the w'idth of 60 ft. 
instead of 36 ft. as at present. 
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APPOINTMENT 

On 19th December, 1969, Shri Lok Nath Misra, 
M.P. moved the following resolution in the Rajya 
Sabha on behalf of Shri Sundar Mani Patel, M.P. 

“This house is of opinion that Government should 
constitute a Committee consisting of experts and 
Members of Parliament to go into the failure of the 
Central Board of Direct Taxes, Ministry of Finance, 
in the timely collection of taxes and to suggest 
remedial measures for improving the collection 
system”. 


Replying to the resolution Shri R.K. Khadilkar, 
Minister of Stale in the Ministry of Finance announ- 
ced the Government's decision to appoint a 
Committee of experts to suggest means for tackling 
problems of black money, tax-evasion and tax arrears. 
Accordingly, this Committee was constituted by a 
Resolution dated 2nd March 1970. “The Govern- 
ment of India have decided to appoint a Committee 
of experts to examine and suggest legal and adminis- 
trative measures for countering evasion and avoid- 
ance of direct taxes”. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Following is the term of reference : — • 

(a) The Committee w'ill recommend concrete and 
effective measures; 

(i) to unearth black money and prevent its 
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proliferation through further evasion; 

(ii) to check avoidance of (ax through various 
■ legal devices, including the' formation of 
trusts; and- 

(iiO to reduce tax arrears. 

(b) Examine various exemptions allowed by the 
Tax Laws with a view to their modification, curtail- 
ment or withdrawal; 

(c) indicate the manner in which (ax assessment 
, and administration may be improved for giving 
'effect to all its recommendations. 

The Committee will function in the Department of 
Revenue and Insurance of the Ministrj’ of Finance. 

The Committee will submit its report to the 
' Ministry of Finance. 

CONTENTS . . 

Introduction; Black Money and Tax Evasion; Tax 
Avoidance; Tax Arrears; Exerhption and ' Deductions; 
TtW Administration; ' Summary of Observations and 
Recommendations, Minutes of Dissent; .Appendices. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Basic Considerations 

The richest one-tenth of the households in the 
couniiy account for about 25 per cent of the total 
private consumption, over 40 per cent of the total 
household incomes, and not less than two-thirds of 
privately-owned wealth. The major share of the 
additional resources has to come from this stratum. 

Indirect taxes have an. important role in the fiscal 
sjsteni. It would also be possible to achieve a degree 
of progression through indirect taxation by levying it 
on commodities and services consumed by the richer 
sections of the population. Nevertheless, commodity 
laxation has serious limitations as an instrument of 
resource mobilization, since it is more easily shifted 
and very often leads to unintended cost escalations, 
or equitable distribution of the burden it is essential 
to Use direct taxation to the maximum extent possible 
Or resource mobilization. 

The incidence of direct taxation should be broadly, 
t le same on comparable income and wealth groups 
iricspcctive of the sources of income and the forms in 

necessarily mean 
' nc forms of direct taxation adopted for applica- 
lon to different categories of income and wealth 
should be identical. , 

(vP'T*'^ agriculture levied by the States 

lan^d' '"'^'’rriue, cesses and surcharges based on 
revenue, crop cesses, and agricultural income- 
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tax) account for barely 1 per cent of the net Domestic 
Product from agriculture, and the proportion varies 
widely from State to State; it is about 0.24 per cent 
in Orissa and Punjab and 1.34 percent in Rajasthan. 

In devising a system of direct taxation of 
agriculture, if is necessary to ensure (hat the relatively 
belter-off sections pay proportionately more out of 
their income and wealth so that there is a reasonable 
degree of progression in the tax. 

The principle of progression has not governed the 
land revenue — the largest element of direct taxation 
of agriculture. Since (here is no perceptible progres- 
sion in the incidence of surcharges on land revenue 
and since other taxes levied on agriculture are 
relatively light, income-earners belonging to the 
higher strata pay less than tho.se in comparable strata 
deriving their income from non-agricullural sources. 

The propo.sed ceilings on land holdings have 
greatly reduced the scope for progressive taxation 
in agriculture. Even so, (here will be incomes 
earned from agriculture large enough to come within 
the purview of progressive tax. The size of 
operational ceilings would not necessarily be limited 
by the proposed ceilings. Further, with technological 
improvement, productivity of land is likely to increase 
in future. 

For purposes of direct taxation the' family— consist- 
ing of husband, wife and minor children— should be 
the basic unit of assessment. This is required also 
for preventing large-scale avoidance. If direct, 
taxation is to become a major instrument of resource 
mobilization on an equitable basis, it is also necessaiy 
to close the loopholes offeied by the various 
exemptions and deductions. 

With a ceiling on land holdings, a growing ' 
percentage of the agricultural population particularly 
in the higher strata is likely to turn increasingly to 
nor.-jgricultural sources of income. There has to be, 
therefore, a mechanitm to ensure that incomes 
whether derived frem agricultural or non-agricultural 
activities are taken into account for progressive direct ■ 
taxation. 

In looking for a suitable system of direct taxation 
of agriculture the facts of a federal polity and of the 
distribution of functions and powers between the 
Centre and the federating States have to be borne in 
mind. 

Alternative Approaches to Direct Taxation of 
Agriculture 

One alternative which is readily available for the 

direct taxation of agriculture' is integrated taxation of 

agricultural and non-agricultural wealth . • There is no 
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coTistittJtional irr.pcd'mcnl lo ihe lr»y of tmch a tax 
by ibc Centre, if the coverage of the tax k v/idened 
by adopting the family as the basic unit or by 
reducing the basic exemption limit or by cutting do'f^n 
the exemptions v/ealth-lax can be a useful instrument 
of direct taxation, Kut if the exemption limit is 
lov.ercd fxr.cral dihiculties v/ill arise including 
problems of indentifying potential asscssecs, the 
taxable assets and valuation of as-cts etc. In the 
conditions of Indian agriculture this v/ill inevitably 
give rise to crmsiderable harassment and possibly 
lead to savings being increasingly held in forms that 
arc more easily crmccaled «uch as gold and currency 
hoards. Hence caution has to be exercised in the 
use of v.ealtb'lax as the principal instrument of 
resource mobilization from the agricultural 
population. 

An sbeinat'r.e rectmmendeil by many h a 
completely integrated system of taxation of agricitl- 
tural and non-agricullural incomes, Tliis v/ould 
require a major constitutiona! amendment to crnpov.er 
the Centre to Ic'/y lax on agricultural incomes. Such 
a course of action is not favoured by the Slates, 
Beside'-, since pr^rper as',essmenl of agricultural 
incomes require-, a degree of V.nov. ledge of local 
conditions, in any practical system of tax,3tion of 
agreultural inrromes the primary responsibility for 
the levy and collection of the tax v.ill base to be v.-jth 
the Stales, Apart from the- c considerations, taxation 
of agriculturists, a,ccording to actual incomes asye- vM 
from year to year poser, sarious problems, 7'he 
compuiaiicn of actual income from farmi,ng. v.'nh any 
degree of precision is c-xlremely dillieult, f-tr// among 
the farmers been detailed accounts, hence the risb of 
barassmemt by tax oflicials and equally the oppor~ 
tunitie-, for unders’-anding incomes are libely to be 
considerable if the lax is based on the ‘aetual income^ 


concc-pi. 


An alternative often suggeste/l is a progreryf-.e 
surcharge on the existing land revenue. But there is 
no uniformity j'r, the principle and procedures follcr//- 
ed in land-re'/enue asyessTr,ents in different ,Slates and 
in different areas within the sr’me Slate, 'fhe existing 
land revenue therefo.'e doe-, not ohfer a -satisfactory 
basis for a system of progressive surcharge, 

A rational system of direct taxation of agrieul!u,''e 
(j) should tape account of the differences in 
produclivjiy of land depending upon the particular 
crops grow.n in a region, (n) hs incidence ihould be 
vrAform in different p3,ns of the country, and Aih it 
•-hould ,-ehecl changes in p,'oducth'iiy and prices 


p-oss;h;e io heiid in’o tfe sax an 


should be 
element of 




progression. 


Agrlculfural HuJdingt; 'fax 


The major factors underlying differences in the 
productivity of land arc, ti) soil-climatic differences; 
(i'i) conditions of v/ater supply; and tiii) crops grown. 
An Agricultutal Htthlings Tax fAIIl') needs to be 
dc/ised fo adequately lahc account of the factors 
mabing for such variations in the produclivjiy of 
land. 

The '^allent features of the proposed scheme of AHT 


are as under 

(a) The Cftuntry should be divided into a sufficiently 
large number of soil-climatically homogeneous 
dislricts/trac-ls so that differences having any 
significant influence on productivity are lab-en into 


accf)unt; 

(b) 5'or each such distrt'hjtracl norms of output of 
different crops per bcclare for each year should 
be v.orbed out on the basis of estimates of 
yield for the previous 10 years; thc'x; should be 
valued at the relevant average harve-'.-t prices of the 
preceding three years. The Stale Governments should 
notify the marbets and post-harvest prices of (he 
preceding three years. The State Grr/ernments should 
notify the marbets and post-harve-it marbeting period"-, 
relating to each crirp in c'ach dkirici/iraci and arrange 
to collect, record and publish the reievani pricr-v;, on a. 
rcjcular basis; 

tcj The norms so derised would provide the norms 
of fhe value of output per hectare of different crope 
of drfferent disiricts/tracrs; 

(d) From the value of the ryross output of the crops 
arrr-'e'l at as above allowance should be made for 
the paid out (xrsts of cultivation other than expenses 
of irriiyaiion and also for depreciation of assets foiher 
than Vr-e^Xoeh) along the lines indicated. 

fej The norms arrived at in the above manner would 
form the ratable value of a hectare of land growirrg 
different crops in different districis/tracts, 

(f) If rn a given year, the average outpiji of a crop 
in a district is less than half the average output of 
earJhr 10 years, the ratable value of larrd under 
cueh a crop should be taben at zero. K.eh'ef may be 
alJov.ed for crop failure', in pari or partr, of a district/ 
tract after enquiry by an appropriate authority, 
fgj To simplify the computation crops under a 
district .'tract may be cuilabiy grouped under a fev/ 


crop-groups. 


(h) For each district/tract there will be a schedule 
of ratable value of land per hectare under dilferent 
crops/crop-groups, Tfie schedule should V/revisod 


tarmg mto £■ 


xouni, ihe crop yield", of 
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tte prcccdirg 10 vents, Ibe haivcst pnccs of the 
prcccdinc 3 vears' and any revtsion that may be made 

from lime to time in the scale of deduct.on to be 
made on account of the costs of cultivation of diiTcrcnl 
crops. . The schedule of ratable value of lands under 
different crops in. each districl/tracl should be pre- 
parcd on this basis cvcr>’ year and included m Utc 

legislation of the year in question. Tltc construction 
ofthe schedule for each district/tracl ,n a State v H. 
be primarily the rcsponsibihiy of the State 

Government concerned. , , , 

• (0 The ratable value of an assessable land hold- 
ings will he computed from the ratable values of 
land under the crops actually grown (harvested) on 
it during the year of assessment after deducting the 
expenses of irrigation in the manner indicated. 

To provide' for, th.e costs of development, a 
development allowance should be given to all 

agricultural holdings at the mtc of 20 per cent of the 

ratable s-alue subject to a maximum of Rs. 1000. 

.The actual lax liability under the AgnaiUuras 
Holdings Tax would be arri\-ed at by applying a 
simple formula to the ratable value of the holdings, 
minus the development allowance; it the ratable 
value of a holding (minus the development 
is 'X’ thousand rupees the AHT should forrn X/- 
per cent of this amount. Tlius for example, if the 
ratable value of a holding is Rs. 10,000 the AHT 
would be 9.0/2 or 4.5 per cent of Rs. 9000 (i.c. Rs. 
lO.CGO minus Rs. 1000 deductible as development 
' allowance), which is equal to Rs. 405. 

, As the incidence of the AHT decreases progressively 
on small boldines, the formula should be applied to 
ratable values uplo Rs- <500. For holdings of rat- 
able value below Rs. fOO AHT may be fixed at a flat 


rale of Re. 1 per holding. 

Tax on agricultural holdings should be levied on 
operational holdings and on a family basis (family 
consisting of husband, wife and minor children). 
Adoption of the operational holding as the basis- for 
the AHT will discourage illegal or concealed leases 
and thus help protect the rights of the lcnant.s. 

The implementation of the AHT may be made in 
two phases. In the first phase the present land revenue 
should be replaced by the AHT on ail operational 
holdings with ratable v'aluc of Rs. 5000 or more. 
.Suitable -step's would need to be taken in the first 
phase for identification of all operational holdings 
likely to have ratable value of Rs. 5000 and for 
aggregation of holdings of all family members. 
Holdings lying in different Stales should be treated as 
■separElc holdi.ics and assessed as such. Tn the .second 
phase the system may be extended to opcralionni 
holdings of ratable value below Rs. 5000 according 


to the convenience of each Slate Government. 

• To facilitate the determinatien of ratable values 
of holdings a system of crop inspection and recording 
of crop acrcagc.s should be evolved. Recording o 
crop aci cages on .assessable holdings must be done 

expeditiously so that the ratable value is ascertained 

well within the year of assessment. Reasonable 
opportunitv should be given to each asscsscc where 
records of land holdings arc incorrect. A regular 
procedure will have to be laid down for the purpose. 
It would be convenient if a separate •Agricultural 
Holding Rook’ is issued to each assessable landholder 
in which arc entered details relating to members of the 

family.'dclails of operational holdings, changes in the 

area covered by the holding firm time to time and 
crops grown in different seasons each year. The 
ratable value of the holding, the AHT assessment and 
the recovery of instalments as also all loan transac- 
tions related to the land holdings should be entered in 
this book. The book should be permanently with the 
land holder. 

The assessment year should be uniformly from Isl 
July to 30th June. Every year on the basi.s of the 
recorded crop groups the ratable value of each 
holding shouid be worked out, the AHT computed 
at the prescribed rates and a notice of demand 
presented to each asscsscc before 30lh June of the 
assessment year. The recovery of the tax may be 
made in suitable instalments in the following ycar- 
Thc AHT should replace land revenue for all 
operational holdings of ratable value of Rs. 5000 
and more. Extension of the AHT of holdings of 
smaller ratable value may be made at the discretion 
of State Governments in the following phases ; 

(i) All operational holdings with ratable value of 
Rs. 2500 .and above may be covered; 

(ii) On the remaining holdings a census of land 
utilisation and recording of crop acreage may be 
done once in 5 years. Their ratable value may be 
ascertained on this basis, the AHT assessed and kept 
fixed for the next 5 years. All agricultural holdings 
with the ratable value of less than Rs. 600 may be 
required to pay .^HT at a flat rate of Re. 1 per 
holding. 

Whether an operational holding stands in the name 
of a trust, the holding should be nolionally apportion- 
ed among the beneficiaries in the proportion in which 
the income of the trust is enjoyed by them and the 
respective shares aggregated with the holdings of the 
families to which the beneficiaries belong. Where the 
share of the beneficiaries is inc'ctcrminatc, the agri- 
cultural holdings of the trust should be assessed to 
AHT at a minimum rate of 20 per cent of the ratable 
x-alue. There should be no concessional treatment 
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for charilable or roligious trusts. 

In the case of cooperatives, in so far as a part or 
the whole of the operational agricultural holding of a 
cooperative society consists of lands identiflahlc as 
legally hclonging to individual nicntbcrs such lands 
should he treated as part of the agricultural 
holdings of the family to which these memhers 
hclong. Where such lands are not so identifiahle 
they may he deemed to he opciaied hy the memhers 
in equal parts and each such part treated as a 
component of the agricultural holdings of the respec- 
tive memhers. 

Holdings of agricultural companies may he assessed 
for AHT on the same basis as family holdings subject 
to a minimum of 20 per cent of the ratable value of 
their operational holdings, .As regards holdings ot 
plantation companies, tltc present system ofagrieultuial 
income taxation on plantation companies may 
continue. Howe\er, to the extent the area operated hy 
them is used for gi owing tion-plantation crops, these 
companies should he subjected to AHT like any other 
agricultural company. 

•After the notice of demand is served an opportunity 
should be given to the tax-payer to challenge the 
cortectness of the computation of the tax-liability. 

While framing the scheme of the .AHT the require- 
ment that a tax statute like any other statute must 
tespect the principle of equality enshrined in the 
Constitution has been kept in view. 

To ensure uttiform and objective applicatioti of the 
.AHT all o\er the country titere should be a standing 
•All-India Comtnittec on .Agricultural Holdiitgs Tax. 
This Corttntittee should be appointed by t(\e Planning 
Commission and it should consist of three members : 

(if A non-ordcial economist; 

(n) .An otTteial with experience of Revenue .-Admini- 
stration at the State level; and 
fiii) A te-'hnieal ofllcer who is or has been a 
Director of .Agriculture in a State. 

The Committee should undertake every year a post 
tacto review of the operation of the AHT in all the 
States and consult the State Government where 
significant departures are found from the desired 
unitormity and objectivity in the application of the 
.AHT. The Committee should submit an .Annual 
Re\ iew to the Planning Commission and the Review 
should be placed before the National Development 
Council. 

On the basis of axailahle data the .-Agricultural 
Holdings Tax may be expected to yield about Rs. 
200 crores per annum, if applied to all holdings with 
ratable value of Rs. 5000 and above. If this tax re- 
places land revenue and related surcharges and cesses. 

-IS 


the net additional revenue that may be collected 
fiom this tax would be around Rs. 150 crores. If 
extended to all holdings of ratable value of Rs. 2500 
or more, the additional resources may be around Rs. 
200 crores. 

Partially integrated Taxation of Non-agricuKiiral 
Income with Income derived from Agriculture 

There should be some arrangement to ensure that 
the tax burden on a.ssc.ssccs Willi similar incoincs docs 
not differ sharply merely because of the fact that part 
of it is derived from agriculture. This can be 
achieved without bringing agricultural incomes under 
the charge of Central income-tax if such incomes arc 
taken into account in determining the rate of tax 
applicable to non-agricultural incomes. This would 
also help check evasion through the device of 
camoudaging taxable income as gains from agricult- 
ure. 

A suitable prov ision should therefore he made in 
(he Income Tax Act, 1961 whereby both agiicultural 
and non-agricultural components of a tax-pa\’er's 
income arc aggregated and the tax on the non- 
agricultural portion is levied as if the latter were 
placed in the top slabs of the aggregate income. 
Integration of agricultural and non-agricultural 
incomes should take efi'ect only if an assessee has 
taxable income exceeding the minimum exemption 
limit laid down for the levy of the Central income- 
tax. In determining the rate of tax on non-agricul- 
tural income, the agricultural income and non-agricul- 
tural income should be combined in the following 
manner and order; (i) the initial exemption allowed 
out of non-agricultural income (Rs. 5000 at present), 
(ii) .agricultural income, and (iii) the balance of non- 
agricultural income. 

Since the proposal docs not envisage levy of any 
tax on agricultural income by the Centre it would not 
require any constitutional amendment. 

The suggestion to aebiev? partial integration bv 
allowing the States to levy tax on agricultural income 
at the »-ates appropriate to the total income compri- 
sing both agricultural and non-agricultural income is 
not practicable. 

In computing net income from agriculture for the 
purpose of partial integration, all items of expenditure 
allowed under the Income-tax .Act in the computation 
of income from business or profession, including 
depreciation of machinery and tools used in agricul- 
ture, should be deducted from gross receipts. To avoid 
harassment to assessees however, rules should be 
trained by the Central Government in consultation 
with the State Government .and the proposed .AII- 
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India Committee on -Agricultural Holdings Tax 
prescribing the maximum scale of expenses allowable 
under the major heads in computation of agricultural 
income in different districts/tracts. 

The liability on account of the proposed Agricul- 
tural Holdings Tax should not be allowed as 
deductible expenditure while computing agricultural 
income. 

Losses incurred in agriculture should be allowed to 
be set-off only against gains from agriculture. 

Administrative arrangements should be made for 
. certification of the extent of the aggregate agricultural 
holding of assessees, the nature of crops grown and 
the ratable value of the holdings by an appropriate 
revenue authority designated by the State Govern- 
ments in each district. 

The additional revenue realised as a result of the 
partial integration of agricultural with non-agricullural 
income in the above manner should go entirely to 
the State of origin of the agricultural income so 
aggregated. 

Integrated Taxation of Agricultural Property through 
Wealth-tax and of Capital Gains on Agricultural Assets 
through Income-tax 

, The AHT should be supplemented with a tax on 
agricultural property and a tax on capital gains arising 
out of transactions in such property. 

It is, now well settled that Parliament can legislate 
for the levy of tax on net wealth including the value 
of agricultural land. At present, however, the 
wealth-tax in general' has a number of limitations 
due to numerous exemptions allowed. Many of the 
exemptions now allowed arc regressive in effect. ' If 
it is considered necessary to stimulate saving or to 
promote saving in particular forms, the financial 
institutions concerned may be enabled to offer higher 
rates of return to all investors. 

\V faith tax should be levied oh a family basis. 
The basic exe mption limit may be raised to Rs. 1.5 
lakhs and all other exemptions done away with as 
far as possible. If the exemption limit is so fixed 
few families in agriculture would be required to 
pay any weaith-tax on their own agricultural holdings, 
unless they have substantial assets in oth-r forms 
as well. With , the removal of all exemptions other 
than that provided by the basic exemption limit, 
there would be a case for lowering the rates of tax. 
in order that assessees on the margin of the exempted 
limit are not too heavily burdened. 

Value of shares in companies and cooperatives 
should be included in full in the taxable wealth of 
the share holders and their market worth determined 
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rigorously. No concession should be given to 
religious and charitable trusts in the matter of 
wealth-tax. 

Valuation of- farm lands for wealth-tax purposes 
should, generally, be made through the method of 
income-capitalization. A simple and adequate 
method would be to lake 4 to 6 times the ratable 
value of a holding averaged over a period of years. 
Guidelines may be issued to the assessing officers 
regarding factors to be kept in view while taking a 
decision about the figure of the multiplier to be 
adopted for income-capitalization. 

The definition of capital asset should be so widened 
as to permit taxation of capital gains from transfer 
of all agricultural lands irrespective of their location. 
Gains from transaction in assets held for not more 
than a year should be treated as ordinary income and 
taxed accordingly. To mitigate the inequity involved 
in the taxation of capital gains derived from sale of 
assets held for more than a year at progrcssis’c rates a 
method of prorating the long-term capital gains over a 
number of years, without reopening any back year’s 
assessment may be followed. Treatment of losses 
on long-term capital assets .might continue as at 
present. The exemption of long-term capital gains 
from lax currently allowed (when a non-corporate 
assesscc’s income does not exceed Rs. 10,000 or when 
the gains arc less than Rs. 5000) should go once the 
prorating method is adopted. 

As capital gains arc not taxable until an asset is 
sold, other alternatives have to be looked for in order 
to recoup a part of the cost of development projects 
within a reasonable period. 

The additional revenue likely to be realised if the 
tax on agricultural wealth and on capital gains on 
agricultural assets is operated on an integrated basis 
on the lines suggested would be arround Rs. 100-150 
crorcs. , 

Related Matters 

As has been suggested for the AHT the basic unit 
of the assessment for income-tax and wcalfh-iax also 
. should be the family consisting of the husband, wife 
and minor childrcn' being the unit of income-receipt, 
of consumption and all related decision making. 
However, when the family is made the tax unit, a 
deduction may be allowed from salaiy income at the 
rate of 10 per cent of the joint income of the spouses 
when both are employed outside the household (and 
20 per cent of the income of a surviving spouse with 
minor children to maintain)^ subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 2000. 

While the adoption of the family as the basic tax 
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thouglit necessary fay the Reviewing Committee to exa- 
mine the question why should the Indian Institute of 
Technology not concentrate to a much larger extent 
on the post-graduate training than at present. This 
problem rras also -raised and discussed with the Com- 
miticc by many eminent persons as well as the faculty 
of the Institute, and the general concensus of opinion 
was that it is high time for the Institute to devote its 
attention to a greater extent to the post-graduate train- 


ing and research than to unddr-graduate training. The 
Committee* after examining the facilities available at 
the Institute is of the definite opinion that to make full 
use of these facilities, the Institute should concentrate 
more on post-graduate training and research. It is 
hoped that at the end of the plan period, the Institute 
will be able to bring parity in the levels of under- 
graduates and post-graduates. The following student 
enrolment is now suggested. 


DEPARTMENTS 

B. Tech. 

M. Tech. 

DllT 

M.sc; 

Post 

M.Sc. 

M.S. 

Ph.D. 

Post 

Doc- 

toral 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

‘ 7 

8 

9 


1. 

Aeronautical Engineering 

18X5=90 

15X2=30 

— 

— 8 

10 

I 

2. 

Applied Mechanics 


15x2=30 

— 

— 8 

10 

1 

3. 

Chemical Engineering 

30X5=150 

25X2=50 

15 

— 8 

10 

1 

4. 

Civil Engineering 

30X5=150 

30X2=60 

— 

— 8 

10 

1 

5. 

Electrical Engineering 

60 x 5=300 

50x2=100 

— 

— 1 

15 

2 

6. 

Mechanical Engineering 

60 X 5=300 

50x2=100 

— 

15 

15 

2 

7, 

Metallurgy 

30X5=150 

20x2=40 

— 

8 

10 

— 


Mathematics 

9. Physics^ 

10. Chemistry 

1 1 . Humanities and Social Sciences 

12. Inter-Disciplinary 
- ' O-Year Course) 


25X2=50 

25X2=50 

25x2--=50 


10 

10 

10 


25X2=50 


20X3=60 


30 

30 

30 

10 

35 


2 

2 

2 


TOTAL 1,200 440 15 150 30 65 215 14 

Under Graduate Students : 1,200 Post-graduate Students ; 930 


■ It is felt that a reduced number of under-graduate 
students in each discipline of the engineering science 
'should be accepted every year. Only those speciali- 
sations (at under-graduate level) should be taught, 
which reflect the facilities and achievements of the 
Institute, keeping in view the national needs and the 
facilities available elsewhere. 

Generally, it, will be advisable that the students who 
;have.undergone intensive under-graduate training at 
the Institute in these specialisations be admitted to 
the post-graduate courses, as it will ensure higher 
^ quality of student material in post-graduate classes. 
^Thc Committee recommends taking all the facts into 
, consideration, a reduced enrolment at under-graduate 
level, 

, It is further suggested that at the under-graduate 
level only those specialities may be included which 
are usually not taught in other institutions and for 
which the Institute possesses high expertise. The 
Committee suggests, inclusion of the courses on 
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topics like Transportation Technology, Coastal 
Engineering, Ship Building, which arc relevant to this 
part of the country. 

Research Programmes 

While choosing the problems for research and 
project work, priority should be given to those topics 
which could be identified as problems of national 
importance and whicii can be tackled more effectively 
at the Institute than at other places by utilising the 
existing facilities both in respect of the academic 
personnel and equipment. 

It should be the aim of the Institute to take tip 
only those problems which will give material benefit 
to the society and which will fully utilise the re- 
sources that exist or that will be created in future at 
the Institute. The problem was discussed at length 
with the teaching and research faculty of the Institute 
and they were of the definite opinion that the Institute 
is capable of tackling a nurhber of problems of intcr- 
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disciplinary nature of national importance. 

With the restriction on diversification of research 
projects, it will be possible for the Institute with the 
existing resources, to explore the important areas of 
knowledge intensively and to develop expertise in the 
areas of research which are of national importance. 

It is only by such a concentrated effort that the 
Institute can make effective and significant contribu- 
tion to knowledge. 

M. Tech. Project Work 

Even at the M. Tech, level it will be advisable to 
choose live problems from industry for project work. 
Generally, each such problem will be a complex one 
and it will be necessary to break it into smaller bits, 
each bit relating to some specific discipline. These biis 
may form the subject matter for the project reports 
for the students in the disciplines. The main advan- 
tage of choosing such problems is that the students 
will be introduced to the complexitj’ of the problems 
which they have to face in their future career. 
Moreover, the successful completion of the problems 
will go a long way to create confidence in them for 
tackling real problems of industry. The synthesis 
of these various investigations by experts may, in 
general, provide a satisfactory solution to an important 
problem raised by the Industry. 

The following are some of such suggestive problems 
of immediate interest which could be tackled at 
various levels at the Institute : 

1. Low cost housing both for urban and rural 
areas. 

2. Treatment of brackish water for purposes of 
drinking and other uses by the community. 

3. Design and construction of silos for proper 
storage of grain and other food material. 

Inter-Disciplinary Projects 

The Institute with its strong faculty and excellent 
equipment in various disciplines is a suitable place for 
undertaking inter-disciplinary projects of national 
importance. 

The Faculty and the Director are very anxious to 
make a good beginning in this direction. They have 
suggested the following : 

(a) Desalination, 

(b) Air and Water Pollution, and 

(c) Bio-Mcdical Engineering. 

The Committee is of the view that a small beginning 
may be made in each of the above areas and progress 
watelicd to test the capability and urge to take up 
these projects. In course of time tlicy may be deve- 
loped into their fullness. 


The first two projects are important on account of 
geographical situation of the Institute. As far as the 
Bio-Medical project is concerned a small start has 
already been made with the assistance of the Medical 
Faculty of the University of Madras. The Committee 
surmises that these inter-disciplinary projects will 
create new channels of investigation. Moreover, 
initiation of such inter-disciplinary projects will 
bring the faculties in different departments together in 
a collaborative effort to solve problems which defy 
solution by an individual department. 

Liaison with Industry 

As suggested earlier, the Institute should take up 
live problems of Industry. For isolating and recog- 
nising these problems, it is essential that the Institute 
and its faculty establishes an effective liaison with the 
Industry. Such a liaision is also essential to give 
realistic form to engineering education in this Institute. 
This liaison with industry can be achieved in the 
following ways : 

(i) the students and the faculty of the Institute 
visit the industries and have detailed discussions about 
their requirements, and 

(ii) the industry itself contacts the experts at the 
Institute for helping them in developing their processes 
or solving their problems. 

A beginning has already been made in this direction 
by the Institute, but it needs further strengthening. 
The Committee recommends that special facilities 
may be afforded for this purpose. To acquaint the 
students with the live problems of the industry and 
to create in them the spirit of research, some of the 
outstanding students with the post-graduate and 
research level may be associated with the projects 
undertaken by the faculty on behalf of the industry 
formally by giving them appropriate remuneration. 
The Industry might not be unwilling to support such 
association of the students. 

Establishment of Engineering Experimental Centre 

(i) Necessity of Engineering Experimental Centre • 
The present growth of industry in the country will b<5 
maintained and further upgraded only if their 
developmental problems arc tackled expeditiously. 
This sets an important task for technological institutes- 
These institutes should be willing to take up the chal- 
lenge of tackling the problems relating to development 
of new products and new processes and of designing 
sophisticated machinery and equipment required for 
the purpose. At present there arc very few places, 
where such assistance can be sought for by the indus- 
try. The Ccn'millce feels that tk.c Indian Institute of 
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Technology, Madras, can efTcclively take up this 
challenge with its trained personnel in diversified 
engineering disciplines and excellent laboratoiy facili- 
ties. However, with the preoccupation of the faculty 
in instructional and research work of the department, 
it will not be able to divert work of the department, 
it will not be able to divert any attention and resource 
for this purpose. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mends establishment of an Engineering Experimenta- 
tion Centre, where developmental projects emanating 
from the industry could be tackled on both short-term 
and long-term basis. The creation of such an 
experimental centre will prove to be extremely useful 
for the growth of the industries for it will be possible 
to develop indigenous know-how which will make 
the country soon self-reliant. 

(ii) Structure of Engineering Experimental Centre : 
The proposed Engineering Experimental Centre 
should have broadly two divisions — one dealing with 
process development and another dealing with design 
development. It is recommended that, for effective 
functioning of the Centre, in addition to the existing 
faculty, it will also be necessary to attract specialised 
personnel from industry or other institutions in the 
country or deputed to work at the Centre for short 
periods if the available resources of the Centre are not 
adequate to deal with some spec-fic problems. While 
recruiting the staff for the Centre, it will be necessary 
to lay special emphasis on industrial experience. 

(iii) Functioning of the Centre : It should be the 
responsibility of this Centre to work out in detail the 
schemes that may be taken up and indicate the finan- 
cial requirements and the expected time for completion 
of the projects. 

, It is envisaged that the expenditure incurred by the 
Centre in any specific project wili come from the 
agency which sponsors it. It is expected that if this 
practice is followed, then, in course of time, this 
Centre will become self-supporting, provided the 
revenue earned by the Centre is credited to the fund 
created for its functioning and not to the general funds 
of the Institute. This is necessary to encourage 
research and development activities of the Centre with- 
out having to make ihcoordiridte grants for its activities. 
However, to begin with, it is recommended that some ' 
sizable grant is made available for establishing the 
Centre. 

Courses of Study. .and Instruction 

(i) Special type of courses ; It is necessary tliat 
the Iristitule does not confine itself to conventional 
courses. With the expertise available at the Institute, 
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jt should be possible to offer some courses in speciali- 
sed areas and in depth. The choice of these 
courses should be geared to the ultimate goal, of 
the students to make significant contribution to the 
national effort for development. Such courses may 
be thrown open to all students irrespective of their 
department for promoting inter-disciplinary activity 
which is essential for solution of many complex 
technological problems of to-day. Some of these 
courses may also be made compulsory for students 
going for Ph. D. programmes. 

(ii) Courses for sclf-employracnt : Our national prio- 
rities envisage the setting up of small scale industries 
and it is essential that some among the alumni of 
this Institute should be enabled to look to this field 
for their future career. The content of the courses at 
the Institute should, therefore, be so oriented as to 
cater to this need. Moreover, it will be necessary for 
the Institute to offer Industrial and Management 
Courses to an adequate extent for creating this ability 
among such alumni. Agencies like the Small Industies 
Service Institute, National Productivity Council and 
All India Management Association may perhaps be 
consulted in framing of these courses. 

It must be regarded as an important duty of the 
faculty in each department fo recognise the students, 
who have intentions of starting small industrial ' units 
and who have aptitude and ability for this and fo 
encourage them. Institution of awards on successful 
completion of projects of this nature will go a long 
way to encourage them. 

(iii) Development of teaching material : It will be 
necessary for the departments to develop teaching 
material for such non-conventional courses in the 
form of monographs. After running these courses 
for a couple of years and modifying them in the light 
of the experience thus gained, this material may be 
brought out as publications in the book form by the 
Institute itself. 

Since the commercial publishing houses will not be 
interested in undertaking the publication of these' 
advanced monographs and books, it is recommended 
that an adequate provision is made for establishing a 
publication unit. This unit may undertake publica- 
tion of such textbooks which the staff of the Institute 
may be able to write. Such publication will be use- 
ful not only to the students of the Institute but also 
to the students of other Universities and institutions. - 

With this facility, the Institute will be able to take 
up publication of some of the outstanding project 
reports and Ph.D. theses, which may be judged to be 
of wider interest. 

(iv) Printing Press: For printing of technical 
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journals, monographs and teaching material, the 
Institute is at present depending on outside agencies. 
High level technical printing is an expensive job as the 
commercial printers charge exhorbitantly for printing 
technical matter. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
Institute owns a modern printing press with f acilities 
for block making. 

It is further suggested that the Institute procures a 
Zerox machine for multiple duplication of research 
material to be made available to workers at the Ins- 
titute. This is necessary to keep the research jour- 
nals in the library for consultation. 

Central Instrumentation and Ser\ icing Facility 

(i) Housing of cosily instruments ; Some of the 
modern techniques of analysis require sophisticated 
and costly equipments and generally such instruments 
are required by more than one department for their 
own research activity. Due to heavy cost and main- 
tenance charges, it would not be possible for the 
Institute to multiply such facilities in various depart- 
ments. It is, therefore, suggested that such 
equipment may be treated as a Central facility, looked, 
after by properly trained maintenance staff and its use 
may be made available to scientific workers of the 
Institute as and when requested. The Committee 
recommends a creation of a Central Instrumentation 
and Servicing Laboratoiy for housing such equip- 
ment. 

(ii) Computer ; The Reviewing Committee was 
told that the Institute is shortly to acquire a good size 
Computer, which will be of use not only to the Insti- 
tute but will also cater to the needs of the industry and 
other educational institutions in the region. It is 
suggested that this Computer should also be housed 
in this Central Instrumentation and Servicing 
Laboratory and not attached to any particular depart- 
ment. However, it will be necessary to have a 
Committee consisting of experts, among others, from 
the departments, such as Mathematics, Electrical 
Engineering, Electronics Engineering and Physics, 
which will assist the Director in the running of the 
Computer Centre. 

(iii) Programming courses : For the fuller and 
intelligent use of the Computer, it is necessary that 
the faculty and the students in the Institute learn how 
to programme their problems and how to operate the 
instrument. For this, it is suggested that the 
Department of Mathematics organise regularly every 
term a course on ‘Programming and Numerical 
Methods’. For checking the programmes prepared by 
an individual user, it will be desirable to have a few 
well-trained programmers attached to the Computer 


arrives. It is also suggested that as soon as the make 
of the Computer is decided for the Institute, the 
corresponding punching machines might be purchased* 
in advance, so that the programmes may be punched 
on them locally and these punched cards be sent to 
the Computer Centre where the programme has to be 
run. This will reduce considerably the cost of 
computation. 

Students 

The students at the technological institutes are 
selected on an All-India basis and generally they be- 
long to the group of well-qualified and well-motivated 
students. It is necessary to sustain this motivation 
by providing adequate facilities for the all round 
development of their personality and character by 
providing the academical leadership by the staff. In 
the absence of such an intimate contact with the 
faculty, the feeling of frustration and disillusionment 
is bound to grow in them. 

(i) Association of the senior staff with under- 
graduate classes : In discussions with the students’ 
representatives, it was brought out that generally the 
under-graduate classes are handled by the junior staff 
members and the students, in their earlier classes, do 
not get the benefit of instruction by the senior 
members in sufficient measure. The Committee is of 
a firm opinion that it is necessary for the senior 
members of the faculty of participate in under- 
graduate teaching, as it is necessary to provide 
adequate inspiration to the young students for 
acquiring scholarship and to provide correct orienta- 
tion and philosophy of the course content. 

(ii) Assessment of students’ performance ; The 
fulfilment of any educational system in developing , 
the thinking processes and in preparing the young 
people for life rather than in scoring high scores at the , 
examinations. The assessment .system must take care 
of this fact. 

(iii) Students’ activities : The Institute, with the 
selection of students on all-India basis, provides a 
fertile situation for developing a sense of national 
integration. What is necessary is to generate cultural 
and extra-curricular activities, in which the students 
from various parts of the country present programmes 
based on their cultural patterns for the information of 
the others. This is necessary to create an attitude of 
understanding of other man’s culture and to learn to 
live together in harmony. Another worthwhile item 
in these programmes is the visits to various parts of 
the country under the guidance of the faculty on 
subsidised and concessional basis. There is some, 
provision for students’ activities both co-curricular 
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and extra-curricufar on the campus. In the opinion 
of the Committee, this facility requires considerable 
augmentation. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that an adequate provision be made for a 
good modern functional gymkhana building for 
indoor games, dramas, debates, hobby workshop and 
the like. 

(iv) Students’ guidance and coimselling t It is 
necessary for an Institute of this type to have a 
complete record of the products of the Institute, not 
merely for the purpose of feed-back but also to keep 
track of the alumni for the belter employment by 
various agencies in a co-ordinated manner. For this 
purpose, the Committee suggests a Department of 
Placement for Training and Employment, headed by 
a person competent for the task with sufficient 
industrial contacts. In the initial stages, the depart- 
ment will also provide counselling to individual 
students in selecting their courses according to their 
ability, attainment and aptitude. It will also make 
known to the students, the opportunities which arc 
available in the country for their employment. It is 
well recognised that the training of a student is not 
complete by the formal instruction alone, and to 
develop a wholesome personality, he must be made 
fully aware of the professional etliquettc and develop 
a sense of responsibility and integrity. With this 
. point in view, the Committee recommends the opening 
of various Students’ Chapters at the Institute to 
provide opportunities to the students to associate them- 
selves with people who have attained eminence in their 
discipline and get acquainted with their problems and 
aspirations. 

Staff 

As the Institute is growing in age, more and more 
of the middle level staff would have reached the 
maximum of their grades. To provide some motiva- 
tion and incentive for their growth, it is necessary to 
provide some incentive to them. The Committee feels 
that, instead of maku'ng a rigid allocation of the staff 
in various,cacIres in each department, the numbers in 
various' cadres may be kept floating, so that a person 
ot,6ulslanding' ability may ‘ be promoted from one 
cu'dre to the higher cadre after appropriate evaluation 
of the merit of such a person by the Director. 

, For the high quality specialised work that the 
Institute -is- supposed to do, it is necessary that a 
constant effort is made to attract highly qualified staff 
and to devise ways and means to retain them. The' 
Committee recommends the institution of some 
suitable incentive scheme. 

Sometimes, when highly qualified person is 'avail- 
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able, the Institute finds it helpless in appointing him 
on account of the non-availability of the vacancy, In 
such cases, the person may be given some suitable 
position against any vacancy if the Institute is 
convinced that his services are very essential for the 
good work of the Institute, he may be absorbed in the 
permanent cadre. • 

When some posts in the departments fall vacant, 
before advertising them, the job requirements of these 
posts should be subjected to review and as far as , 
possible these should be filled with people of inter-, 
disciplinary qualifications, so as to ensure dynamic 
growth cf the Institute in the coming years. This 
provision will enable the Director of the Institute to 
bring in new talent in the fields of specialisation 
which deserve development and growth. 

In fact, all the above suggestions can be achieved 
if a certain change in the concept of the department 
is brought about. The appointments may be made 
against specialities and a person may belong to more 
than one department for the purposes of teaching. 

Laboratory System 

The system of laboratories prevalent at the Instjtute 
is good and it has served the Institute very well 
indeed. However, the Committee feels that each 
laboratory be governed by a Committee, whose 
members arc drawn from those departments who use 
it and for the maintenance and development of this 
laboratory, a separate cadre of technical staff is made 
available. For example, there may be an engineer in- 
charge of the laboratory supported by senior and 
junior technical officers. The job of this maintenance 
and development staff will be solely to keep the 
laboratory in a trim condition and to develop and 
fabricate the instruments which are needed from time 
to time both for instruction and research by the 
scientific worker at the Institute. If this suggestion 
is implemented, academic staff in engineering 
disciplines will be freed from the burden of servicing 
and maintenance of the laboratories and will be able 
to attend to the needs of developmental work in the 
laboratory. 

Indo-German Agreement 

It is necessary that even after the present Indo- 
German Agreement comes to an end, sufficient' 
assistance both by way of hardw'are and technical 
personnel will be required to continue the work of 
the Institute already started. Similarly, provision 
has to be made for the supply of spare parts for the 
specialised equipment already supplied fay the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Possibilities of further sister- 
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hood programmes in counter part German 
Universities should also be explored. 

However, it is felt that for the maintenance and 
servicing of the sophisticated equipment supplied by 
the Federal Republic of Germany, technical personnel 
may be trained at the Institute. This will ensure 
proper functioning of the equipment on a continuing 
basis even when the German technical staff is with- 
drawn. It is also suggested that the scientific 
personnel thus trained may form a separate cadre 
from the academic staff, so that the maintenance and 
servicing of this equipment and the development of 
instruments becomes their primary duty. 

I. Aeronautical Engineering Department 

The Aeronautical Engineering Department is the 
youngest department of the Indian Institute of 
Technology, even though started in the year 1965 as 
part of Applied Mechanics Departrrent, it was given 
independent status in the year 1969. The first batch 
of 12 B.Tech. students in Aeronautical Engineering 
graduated in the year 1968. M.Tech. programme 
with 12 students as well as M.S. programme and 
Ph.D. programmes were started in the year 1968. 
This department has not received any aid from the 
German Aid Programme and as such the Institute had 
formulated programmes of the department and 
procured equipment from indigenous sources. The 
following 4 laboratories have been developed in the 
department : 

1. Aerodynamics Laboratory. 

2. Aircraft Design and Systems Laboratory. 

3. Propulsion Laboratory, and 

4. Structural Mechanics Laboratory. 

The Department has good contacts with National 
Aeronautical Laboratory', Hindusthan Aeronautics 
Limited, Bangalore and Space Science Technology 
Centre at Thumba. 

The output of the Department since 1964 is: 44 
candidates for B.Tech., 10 for M.Tech. The 
department has contributed 13 departmental reports 
and a few research papers in technical journals. The 
proposals for development of the department are 
detailed below : 

1. Completion of Aircraft Structures Laboratory. 

2. Building up of a Composite Structures 
Laboratory. 

3. Development of a Jct-Propulsion-cum-Supersonic 
Aerodynamics Laboratory. 

4. Setting up of a small Hypersonic test facility 
which may be the first of its kind in India, 

5. Setting up of a Research-team in the area of 
Shell Structures. 


6. Preparation of an Air-Craft Design Manual and 
an Aircraft Structures Laboratory Manual. 

The proposals also include : 


Non-Recurring 

Building 

Equipment 

Recurring 

Maintenance 

Staff 


Existing 

29,250 sq. ft. 
Rs. 1.1 lakh 


Rs. 0.41 lakh 
Rs. 2.13 lakhs 


Addl. required 

6,600 sq. ft. 
Rs. 25.00 lakhs 


Rs. 0.35 lakh 
Rs. 3.43 lakhs 


Staff 

Professors 3 

Asst. Professors 4 

Lecturers 5 

Others 24 


5 

6 

22 


Review and Recommendations 

In the context of very rapid development in the 
field of missiles and space science it is necessary that 
the department develops its facilities in the following 
research areas : 

(i) Hypersonics, 

(ii) Propulsion and 

(iii) Aircraft Structures. 

The Committee also suggests that in this connection 
duplication of elTorls that arc carried out at the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, National Aeronautical 
Laboratory and in the Research Laboratory of 
Hindusthan Aeronautics Limited, Bangalore, should 
be avoided in the departmental programmes. It is, 
however, necessary that the study in Fluid Mechanics 
v/ith facilities of Wind Tunnels should be intensified 
with collaboration with Department of Applied 
Mechanics to train proper personnel at an advanced 
level in the field of Aeronautics. Care must be taken 
that unnecessary heavy expenditure is avoided in 
developing these facilities. In the light of these 
observations and taking into account the future 
development of the Institute in this department, the 
Reviewing Committee recommends the following 
facilities : 

Non-Recurring 

Equipment Rs. 25.00 lakhs 

Recurring : (Additional) : 

Staff 

Professors 2 

Asst. Professors 6 
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Supporting Starf . As required, to the 

extent of 40 per cent of 
the expenditure on the 
. above academic staff. 

Working Expenses ... Rs. 0.90 iakh p.a. 

II. Applied Mechanics Department 

The Department of Applied Mechanics was started . 
in the year 1961. The Applied Mechanics Depart- 
ment has well equipped laboratories in ; 

(i) Elasticity. 

(ii) Fluid Mechanics. 

(iii) Machine Dynamics. 

In the year 1963 Aeronautics was added as an addi- 
tional section but was separated in the year 1969, 
when it was given a status of full-fledged department. 
The department offers certain courses both at under- 
graduate and post-graduate levels which arc of inter- 
disciplinary nature and in addition conducts M.Tcch. 
programmes in Engineering Mechanics with speciali- 
sation in Structural Mechanics, whicli was started in 
the year 1967. Most of the equipment in Fluid 
Mechanics and Machine Dynamics were obtained 
from German aid and almost all tlic items in the 
Elasticity Laboratory have been acquired from in- 
digenous sources. The Elasticity Laboratory has 
necessary conventional facilities for testing including 
the specialised items such as (i) Net Work Analyser, 
(ii) a Membrane Analogy apparatus, (iii) Photoelaslic 
equipment etc. The Fluid Mechanics Laboratory Is 
svell equipped with close circuits and open circuit 
wind tunnels. Machine Dyn.amics Laboratory has 
specialised equipment for studies of Vibration and 
Mechanisms and Tribology. 

The out-put of candidates from this department 
since 1961 is indicated below : 


Ph.D. M.Tcch, B.Tcch. No. of 

Publications 

• — 14 - 92 

At present 6 candidates arc working for tlicir Ph. D. 
, degree in the department and 10 for M. Tech. 

The department proposes to set up fis'c major 
laboratories as follows : 

(i) Analogue Laboratory. 

(ii) Bio-Mechanics Laboratory. 

(iiO Structural Dynamics Laboratory'. 

(iv) Fracture Mechanics Laboratory, 

(v) Statics and Dyoamics Model Room. 

For the proposed future programmes the depart- 
ment has requested the following facilities : 


Non-Recurring 

Existing 

Aeldl. reg Hired 

Buildings 30,CC0 .sq. ft. 

33,000 sq. ft. 

Equipment Rs. 25.89 lakhs 

Rs. 10.00 laklis 

Recurring 



Staff 



Professors 

3 

6 

Asst. Professors 

4 

6 

Lecturers 

10 

6 

Other academic and 41 

39 


technical staff 


The department has assisted many industries and 
other agencies in carrying out projects of industrial 
importance. 

The department proposes to develop a specialised 
laboratory for Elasticity and organise refresher 
courses in (i) Vibration Studies, (ii) Elasticity, and (iii) 
Wind Tunnel Techniques. 

Review and Recommendations 

The Committee has carefully considered the present 
contribution and the development proposals of the 
department of Applied Mechanics and had had discus-- 
sions with the Professors and staff of the Institute in ’ 
connection with the future activity of the department. 
The Committee observed that most of the work done 
in this department is of inter-disciplinary nature. 
For example, even though this department has a 
Fluid Mechanics Laboratory' comprising of close 
circuit and open circuit Wind Tunnels, this subject is 
of great importance to Aeronautics in particular, and 
departments of Mechanical Engineering, Chemical 
Engineering etc., in general. The subjects of speci- 
alised studies in the department in the field of Elasti- 
city and Machine Dynamics are of equal importance 
to the Department of Mechanical Engineering for- 
regulating proper growth of research activity in the 
fields of Fluid Mechanics, Elasticity and Machine- 
Dynamics. It is, therefore, imperative that these 
laboratories do not isolate themselves from interr 
departmental activity, but work with inter-depart- 
mental cooperation. The present proposals from-, 
the Applied Mechanics Department lo start a labo- 
ratory of Elasticity are considered essential in the 
light of the work done in the department. The 
Committee recommends additional grants for the 
laboratories as follows : - . . 
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Non-Recurring 

Buildings Rs. 6.00 lakhs. 

Equipment Rs. 8.00 lakhs. 

Recurring (Additional) : 

Since at present there are 3 main laboratories and 
there is already a sanction of 3 Professors in the 
department for augmenting the activity in the shape 
of a new laboratory proposed, the Committee 
recommends additional staff of 
Professor — 

Asst. Professors — 

Lecturers — 

Academic and non- 
academic other staff 


Working Expenses 

UI, Chemistry Department 

The Department of Chemistry was established in 
June 1961. The department offers the following 
courses : 

1. First and Second year students of all branches 
of engineering : Lecture and laboratory courses in 
fundamental aspects of physical chemistry, inorganic 
chemistry and organic chemistry. 

2. Integrated course in physical chemistry, instru- 
mental methods of analysis and inorganic chemistry 
with laboratory practicals (3rd year B. Tech, 
students). 

3. Post-graduate course in Chemistry leading to 
the degree of Master of Science. The department 
also has facilities for post-graduate research work. 

Research laboratories have developed the following 
areas of specialisation listed below ; 

1. Physical Chemistry — Catalysis, Reaction Kine- 

tics, Thermo-dynamics. 

2. Theoretical Chemistry — Molecular Structures, 

Statistical Mechanics. 

3. Inorganic Chemistry — Coordination Chemistiy, 

Bio-inorganic Chemistry, 
Solid State Inorganic 
Chemistry. 

4. Organic Chemistry — Physical aspects, Reaction 

Mechanisms. 

5. Nuclear Chemistry — Tracer Techniques, Radio- 

isotope methodology tech- 
nical applications. 

Special Instruments Laboratory is being set up to 


2 

6 

6 

To the extent of 
40 per cent of the 
recurring expendi- 
ture on addl. staff 
recommended 
Rs. 0.15 lakh p.a. 


house the sophisticated equipment like I.R., tJ.V., 
NMR., EPR and Mass Spectro-meter, X-Ray Diffrac- 
tion Unit etc. These facilities will strengthen research 
activity in the existing fields like Photochemistry, 
Polymer Chemistry, Electro-Chemistry and Bio- 
Inorganic Chemistry. The department, under the 
German aid, is also setting up a modern High 
Pressure Laboratory and a Nuclear Chemistry 
Laboratory. 

The research programmes of the department had 
received support with a grant of US S 17,000 from 
the Petroleum Research Fund from U.S.A. 

Since 1959 upto the year 1970 the department has 
trained 51 candidates for M-Sc. and 13 for Ph.D. 
Programmes. At present 30 candidates (24 full-time 
and 6 part-time) are working for the Ph.D . degree of 
the Institute. In addition there is also "one Post- 
doctoral fellow working in the department. The 
department has to its credit 73 research publications 
from 1959 to 1970. 

The department proposes to introduce 1-year post- 
diploma course in M.Sc. in the following areas ; 

1. Industrial Catalysis. 

2. Industrial Analytical Chemistry. 

3. Technical Inorganic Chemistry. 

4. Radio Isotope methodology, and 

5. Bio-Inorganic Chemistry. 

The department wishes to have also the facilities 
in setting up the following laboratories : 

1 . Analytical Service Centre. 

2. Catalyst Research Laboratory. 

3. High Pressure Laboratory. 

4. Special Instruments Laboratory, and 

5. Nuclear Service Centre. 

To meet these objectives the following facilities 
have been requested : 

Non-Recurring 

Existing Addl. required 

Buildings 85,000 sq. ft. NIL . . 

Equipment Rs. 14.44 lakhs Rs. 10.00 lakhs 

Recurring 

Staff 


Professors and 3 3 

Associate Professors 

Asst. Professois 5 7 , 

Lecturers 1 1 3 

Non-Academic staff 41 . 36 


Staff salary Rs. 3.71 lakhs Rs. 3.59 lakhs 

Working Expenses Rs. 0.91 lakh Rs. 0.30 lakh p.a. 
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fteview and Recommendations 

Taking into account the interest and the speciali- 
sations of the present members of staff and also the 
facilities available, the Reviewing Committee is of 
the opinion that the courses in Radio Isotope metho- 
dology and Bio-Inorganic Chemistry need not be 
started. However, since a Laboratory for Nuclear 
Chemistry is being set up under the German aid, it 
would be desirable for the department to have 
research projects in , Nuclear Chemistry as part of 
Doctoral or^ Post-doctoral programmes. It is also 
felt that the proposed diploma course in Technical 
Inorganic Chemistry is also not desirable inasmuch 
as such an activity is a part of the activities of the 
department of Chemical Engineering which is better 
equipped for instruction and research facilities in 
connection with manufacture and production of 
inorganic chemicals.. 

The Committee is of the opinion that development 
of Analytical Laboratory and Analytical Service 
Centre may be taken up as it will be possible to train 
personnel who would be useful to the industo’ which 
now has many sophisticated analytical apparatus for 
control of industrial processes. It is, however, felt that 
this laboratory should not duplicate instruments and 
apparatus which are already available in the Institute 
as a whole. . 

What is required is re-grouping of some of the 
sophisticated equipments and this could act as a Cel! 
where sophisticated analysis can be done around the 
cjock for the benefit of research projects in the entire 
Institute. This Cell should be provided with proper 
maintenance and operative staff. The Reviewing Com- 
mittee is in favour of starting a post-M.Sc. diploma 
course in Industrial Analytical Chemistry. 

,The Committee observes that the department’s 
research programme so far has been in the field of 
Industrial Catalysis and the department’s contribution 
in . Heterogeneous Catalysis are regarded as quite signi- 
ficant for use in Chemical industry. The department 
had also undertaken a scheme of comprehensive study 
of- Transition Metal oxides as a part of Catalysis 
development activity with the support of PL-480 
scheme made available to the department. In the 
opinion of the Committee the field of Industrial 
Catalysis is regarded as important because of the 
possibilities of its application in developing country 
like India. The Committee is, therefore, of the view 
that the research effort of the department should 
continue in this .specialised area . Concentrated effort 
should be made to study Reaction Mechanisms 
and the effect of Catalyst structure on the 
Mechanism of reactions. Tlie research on Catalysis 
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in the department should include sfruclural aspects of 
the inorganic solids that are used as catalysis and of 
the transfomations in such solids in various environ- 
mental conditions. As an adjunct to this activity the- 
Committee is also of the view that it is necessary for 
the department to have a well equipped laboratory for' 
high pressure and high temperature reactions! The 
department should also have suitable facilities for the 
use of Radio Isotope techniques which are of use in 
the study of reaction kinetics. In the light of these 
observations, the Com.mittee favours offering of Post- 
M.Sc. diploma course in field of, “Industrial 
Catalysis’’. 

To achieve the above developments the Committee 
recommends the following facilities : 

Non-Recurring 

Equipment Rs. 4.00 lakhs 

Recurring (Additional) 

Staff 

Professors 2 (One each for 

Analytical Catalysis 
and Analytical Che- 
mistry) 

Asst. Professors 5 

Lecturers 4 

Technical and non- To the extent of 40 per. 

technical (academic cent of the expenditure 

staff). on additional staff re- 

commended. 

Working Expenses Rs. 0.59 lakh p.a. 

IV. Chemical Engineering Department 

The Department of Chemical Engineering statrted 
functioning in June 1959. Excellent facilities are 
available for undergraduate and post-graduate pro- 
grammes with special emphasis on :- 

(i) Transfer and Mechanical Operations; 

(ii) Chemical Reaction Engineering; 

(iii) Process Dynamics and Control; and... ■ 

(iv) High Polymer Engineering. , , - _ 

and for conduction research in :- . ‘ . 

(i) Fluid Particle Systems; j j 

(ii) Particle Technology; . 

(iii) Heat and Mass Transfer; . . 

(iv) Applied Thermo Dynamics; 

(v) Reaction Process Dynamics; and 

(vi) Control in certain areas of ■ Chemical - 
Engineering/Technology. 

The various instructional programmes' lead ' to 
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B.Tech., M.Tech., and Ph.D. degrees and a diploma 
in Chemical Engineering Practice. The following table 
gives the number of students trained by the depart- 
ment from its inception in 1959 to 1970 : 


B.Te;b. M.Tech. D.I.I.T. No. of publi- 
cations 


280 69 15 135 


The department has conducted seminars or sympo- 
sia in the following fields during the period under 
review ; 

(1) Utilisation of Chlorine; 

(2) Development in Chemical Engineering; 

(3) Development and Design of Chemical Process 
Equipment; 

(4j Particle Technology’. 

During the next few years the department proposes 
to develop the following divisions of specialised 
studies ; 

(i) Particle Technology; 

(ii) Transfer Operations; 

(iiO Chemical Reaction Engineering; 

(iv) Process Dynamics and Control; 

(v) Chemical Engineering Plant Design and 
Management; 

(\i) High Polymer Engineering; 
and desires to establish a Practical School in Chemical 
Eng'ncering. 

To achieve these objectives, the department has 
requested for the following facilities ;- 


Non-Kccurring 


Building 

Equipment 

Recurring 

Staff 


Existing 

50,000 sq. ft. 
Rs. 35.63 lalJis 


16 

49 

Pvs. 0.73 lalLh 


Addl. required 

30,000 sq. ft. 
Rs. 45.00 lal-.hs 


4 

5 
4 

22 

Rs. 1.12 lakh 
Rs- 0.50 lakh 
p.a. 


Professors 
Asst. Professors 
Associate Lecturers 
Others 

Working Expenses 
Library (Additional 
grant for books) 


Review and Recommendations 


(a) Teaching Programmes : (i) The department has 


good facilities for work in Particle Technology and It 
is to the credit of the department that excellent contri- 
butions have been made in this specialised field. It is 
recommended that this activity of the department be 
consolidated and suitably augmented for developing 
excellence in this area at the post-graduate and 
research level. It is also suggested that further work 
in this field be not confined only to the behaviour of 
solid particles but gradually extended to Particulate 
Technology. 

(ii) The division of Transfer Operations has com- 
petent staff. For the fuller utilisation of the expertise 
of the academic staff, it is recommended that a 
further stimulus be given to this area to ensure greater 
contribution from the department. In the opinion of 
the Reviewing Committee, there is considerable poten- 
tiality for good work in this area. 

(iii) Most of the Chemical Engineering industries 
require the knowledge of Reaction Kinetics on the 
process know-how. In the light of this statement, a 
two-year M.Tech. programme with elective in Chemi- 
cal Reaction Engineering is recommended. The 
institution of such a programme will help in the 
growth of Indian Chemical Industry. 

(iv) The w’ork in the field of Process Dynamics and 
Control is very important in controlling Reaction 
Processes in Chemical Engineering industry. It is 
suggested that the department should organise full- 
fledged under-graduate and post-graduate laboratories 
for instruction as well as for research programmes. 

Chemical plant design and management : (v) The 
organisation of programmes of designing of Chemical 
Engineering Plants, their erection and commissioning 
is quite complex. It is desirable for the department 
not to diffuse its energy in this particular field. 
However, it is recommended that certain courses be 
developed at the undergraduate as well as at the post- 
graduate level, in which the topic of Qiemical Plant 
Design can be included. Further consultations about 
the design of specified epuipment for Chemical 
industry, in the opinion of the Committee, would 
belter be done by the properly trained personnel in 
the Engineering Experimentation Centre, that 
is being recommended. It is also recommended that 
some specialised staff capable of offering courses in 
Chemical Plant Design be recruited to strengthen the 
departmental activity in this area. 

(vi) The department has commissioned some good 
equipment in the field of High Polymer Engineering 
and the first batch of four M.Tech. students with 
training in this area has recently come out. It is 
suggested that the activity of this department should 
not be confined only to processing of Plastics, but 
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should be extended to a larger area of Fligh Ploymer 
Science. 

Practice School in Chemical Engineering : (vii) The 
basic idea for collaboration with industry to run such 
a Practice School meets the general approval of the 
Reviewing Committee. However, for this School 
to be effective, many complex problems, like the col- 
laboration with industry on a continuing basis, 
stationing of Institute’s personnel in various industries 
and giving them plant training, have to be first tackled. 
These observations should be carefully checked and 
scrutinised before ’ starting the proposed School and 
then the performance of this School be evaluated on 
continuing basis. 

■ (b) Research Programmes : As many technological 
■ problems today connected with the., development of 
new products and processes arc regarded as quite com- 
plex requiring knowledge and expertise of many 
scientific and technological disciplines, it is imperative 
that some measure of research in the department 
should be rc-oriented, so as to lay emphasis on such 
inter-disciplinaiy research projects. It was gratifying to 
. note that some of the personnel in the department are 
already engaged in such inter-disciplinary projects. 
The Committee observes that the department of 
Chemical Engineering has the potentiality of partici- 
pating in such inter-disciplinary projects as (i) Bio- 
Medical Engineering, (ii) Air and Water Pollution, 
and (iii) Saline Water conversion. It is expected that 
the research work of the above type will be taken up 
in greater depth by the department. 

To enable to implement these recommendations the 
following additional assistance is suggested : 

Non-Recurring 

Buildings Rs. 6.00 lakhs 

Equipment Rs. 15.00 lakhs 

Recurring (Additional) 

Staff 

Professors 4 

Asst. Professors 5 

Supporting Staff To the extent of 40 

per cent of the Re- 
curring Expenditure 
on additional staff 
recommended. 

Working Expenses Rs. 1.46 lakhs p.a. 

V. Ciril Engineering Department 
Tlic department of Civil Engineering started func- 
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fioning during the year 1959. The activity of the 
department is built mainly around the following 
laboratories : 

1 . Geology Laboratory, 

2. Survey Laboratory, 

3. Highways Labortory, 

4. Public Health Engineering Laboratory, 

5. Soil Mechanics Laboratory, 

6. Hydraulics Laboratory, 

7. Structures Laboratory, 

8. Materials Laboratory, and 

9- Building Science Laboratory. 

Of these, the first 4 laboratories are equipped for 
under-graduate teaching and the rest 5 laboratories 
are planned to be developed for under-graduate and 
post-graduate study and research. This is one of the 
departments where German aid is obtained on relati- 
vely much smaller scale and most of the conventional' 
equipment have been obtained from indigenous 
sources. As per the Second Indo-German agreement 
the Structures and Hydraulics laboratories alone 
were in receipt of German equipment and staff for 
training facilities. The out-turn of the students since 
1959 has been as follows : 

B.Tech. M.Tech. M-Sc. Ph.D. No. of Publi- 
cations 

235 81 — 5 115 

The present student strength of post-graduate 
courses is as follows : 

M.Tech. 17 

M.S. 1 

Ph.D. 

Full-time 9 

Part-time 18 

The depeartment has done excellent work in the 
field of Civil Engineering and more than 30 organisa- 
tions including Engineering Con.struction Corporation 
and Atomic Power Project have been assisted. The 
department conducted in the year 1966 a short-term 
course on the Design of Multistoreyed Buildings in 
collaboration with National Buildings Organisation 
and conducted seminars on “Problem of prestressing’’ 
and “Foundation Problems in and around Madras’’ 
in collaboration with other institutions and organi- 
sations. 

The department has close collaboration with agencies 
like Highways Research Station, Madras Public Works 
Depratment the C.P.W.D. and Army Engineers. 

The following are the facilities existing in the 
department ; 
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Non-Rccurring 


Buildings 

Equipment 


1,11,000 sc|. ft. 
Rs. 44.41 lakhs 


Recurring 

Staff 


Professors 
Asst. Professors 
Lecturers 
Others 
Staff Salaries 
Working Expenses 


3 

5 

20 

r.5 

Rs. 5.52 lakhs 
Rs. 0.R4 lakh 


A laboratory for Building Science is in the planning 
stage. The development plans comprises the follow- 
ing : 


(ij Organising a One-year post-graduate diploma 
course in “Building Technology”. 

(ii) Conducting short-term intesive courses for the 
benefit of University teachers and practising engineers 
in Shell Construction, Prestressed Concrete Construc- 


tion etc. 

(iii) To institute a programme of study for impro- 
vement in the methods of teaching and research 
techniques. 

fiv) To augment the industrial liaison activity in 
areas of Soil Mechanics, Structures and Building 
Technology. 

(v) To institute one-year post-diploma course in 
Ship Model Technique. 

To achieve the objectives stated above the follov/- 
ing facilities have been requested for by the depart- 
ment : 


Non-Recurring faddilional) 


Building 

Building approximately Rs. 3,00,000 

30,000 sq.ft. 

Covered shed for curing Rs. 1,00,000 

tank etc, 

•Space for Hydraulic Model Tc->t. Rs. 1,00,000 

Total Rs. 5,00,000 


Equipment 

Soil Mechanics Laboratory 
Building Sciences 
Materials Laboratory 
Hydraulics Laboratory 
Indigenous equipment for 
Structures Laboratory 


Total 


Rs. 10.00 lakhs 
Rs. 5.00 lakhs 
Rs. 2.00 lakhs 
Rs. 1.00 lakh 
Rs. 2.00 lakhs 


Rs. 20.00 lakhs 


Recurring (additional) 
Staff 


Professors/Associate 
Professors 

Assistant Professors 

I.x:cturcrs 

Other academic staff 

Non-academic .stafl’ 

Books 

Additional books for cjch 
section 

Block grant for each po,l- 
graduatc courses at Rs. 

50,000/- per annum 

Review and Recommen Jalio.ns 

The Reviewing Committee is of the opinion that the 
departinent of Civil Engineering is well equipped in 
the divisions of .Soil Mechanics, Structural 
Engineering, Hydraulics and Building Technology. 
The activities of these laboratories are regarded satis- 
factory. Since it is the aim of the department to 
improve the teaching and research aids it v/ould be 
v/orthv/hile to explore the possibility of having colla- 
boration v/ith the Technical Teachers’ Training 
Institute which is located very near the Institute, The 
department should also explore the possibility of 
closer liaison not only v/ith engineering industries but 
also v/ith Structural lingincering Research Centre of 
C.S-I.R. closer to the Indian Institute of Technology 
campus. It is also .suggested that the department may 
conduct intensive study and research programme in 
the fields of Ground Water Engineering, Transporta- 
tion Jinginecring, Coastal Engineering as part of a 
broader programme of Ocean Engineering and 
Bridge Engineering. 7 he Rev;cv/ing Comm tlee suggests 
introduction of the tv/o post-graduate courses; one in 
Ocean Engineering and the other in Building Techno- 
logy. It is desirable that the number of post-graduate 
students arc increased specially for M.Tcch. degree 
level. In order to consolidate the present activities 
r>f the department and the proposals of the department 
to start tv/o diploma courses in Ocean Engincer'nj and 
Building Technology, the follov/ing additional facilities 
are recommended : 


6 

9 

6 

6 

28 


Rs. 0.50 lakh p.a.’ 
Rs. 2.00 lakhs p.a. 


Non-Rccurr/ng (Additional) 
Buildings 

•Soil Mechanics Laboratory 
Covered .Shed for curing 
Tank etc. 

•Space for Hydraulic Model 
Test. 


Rs. 5.00 lakhs 
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Equipment 


Soil Mechanics 
Building Science 
Materials Laboratory 
Hydraulics 
Structures 


Rs. 15.00 lakhs 


Recurring (Additional) 
Staff 

Professors 
Asst. Professors 
Technical and non- 
technical supporting 
staff 

Working Expenses (addi- 
tional) 


3 

6 

To the extent of 
40 per cent of the 
expenditure on 
above addl. staff. 
Rs. 1.28 lakhs 
p.a. 


VI. Electrical Engineering Department 

The Department of Electrical Engineering com- 
menced its activities in the year 1959. This is one of 
the departments of the Institute which has received 
considerable assistance from German Aid programme. 
Under the first consignment arrived fiom Germany, 
the total equipment so far received is worth of Rs. 
12.00 million. In addition to this supplemental equip- 
ment worth about Rs. 1.00 million were indigenously 
purchased. Each major item was necessary for instaic- 
tional purposes. Under Indo-German collaboration 
programme so far 5 German Professors have served the 
department in organising the laboratories and courses 
of instruction. 

The first batch of students in B.Tech. graduated in 
1964, Post-graduate course leading to M.Tcch. was 
started in the year 1963. The first batch of M.Tech. 
took their degrees in 1965. The first batch of Ph.D. 
degrees awarded was in 1967. 

The activities of the department are built around 
the following major laboratories : 

1. Fundamentals and Measurements Section. 

2. Machinery and Control Section. 

3. Power Engineering Section. 

4. Electronics and Communication Section. 

5. Common Facilities. 

Among the specialised equipment the department 
has, mention may be made about : 

1. Analog Computer and 800 KV high Voltage 
. equipment with operational amplifiers; 

2. High Voltage and conventional electrical and 
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electronics equipment needed for undergrauate and. 
post-graduate study. 

3. Net work analyser and close circuit television 
unit for undergraduate and post-graduate program- 
mes. 

These laboratories may be regarded as some of the 
best in the country. The following, data gives an 
idea of the facilities in the department : 

Non-Rccurring 


Buildings ... 96,875 sq. ft. 

Equipment ... Rs. 91.88 lakhs 

Recurring 

Staff 


Professors 
Asst. Professors 


4 

10 


Lecturers 

Others 

Working Expenses 


22 

86 

Rs. 0.56 lakh p.a. 


The out-turn of the department since its inception is 
as follows : 


B. Tech. M. Tech. Ph.D. No. of Piib' 

lications 


409 84 5 113 

Research activities in the Fundamentals and Measu- 
rements Laboratory include : 

1. Studies on Earthing Schemes. 

2. Studies on Current Transformers. 

3. Energy Meter Testing. 

4. Digital Measurements. 

5. Electrical and Electronics means of Power and 
Energy. 

6. Electronic Measurements and Instruments! 

Electronic Measurements and Instrument Laboratory 

have reported research contribution in Analog 
Dividers, Photo electric circuits, Electrnoic measure- 
ments etc. 

Similarly the net work and systems laboratory have 
ambitious research programmes. Machinery and 
Control Engineering Laboratory have taken research 
programmes connected with electrical machinery' and 
controls. The Department has reported data on 
Semi Conductors, Electronic circuits and Communi- 
cation Engineering. 

The department has maintained close liaison with 
outside organisations and industries and has partici- 
pated in consultaticn work with agencies like Madras 
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Refineries Project, Orthopaedic and Cardio- 
graphic department of General Hospital, Madras 
etc. The department has organised sequential 
summer schools in Electric Engineering in cooperation 
with U.S.A.T.D. and other institutions in India. 
Under the Indo-German collaboration programme, 
German Professors have been invited to visit the 
Institute and give lectures on specialised topics in the 
field of Electrical Engineering. 

The department has rendered assistance to a 
number of industries through tests on energy meters, 
instrument transformers and protective relays. 

At present the department offers the follov/ing 
programmes of study and research : 

(i) 5-year integrated programme for the E. Tech, 
degree in Electrical Engineering vrith specialisation 
in 

fa) Power and 

(b) Electronics. 

rii) 2-Year M. Tech, prog-amme in Electrical 
Engineering with spec:alisati.on in 

fa) Control System. 

fb) Electronics. 

fc) Power Systems. 

fd) Measurements. 

fe) Radar Technology and 

fO Electrical Traction and Drives. 

In addition to the above, the department has a 
research programme leading to Master's degree in 
Electrical Engineering and facilities are available for 
Ph.D, programmes. 

Dev'elopment proposals are envisaged for : 

fa) E. Tech, degree programme in Instrumentation 
and Control in collaboration v/ith Mechanical 
Engineering, Chemical Engineering and Aeronautical 
Engineering. 

fb) 2-Year M. Tech, programme in Computer 
Sdence. 

fc) 2-Year M. Tech, programme in Television 
Engineering. 

It is also proposed to initiate nev/ research pro- 
grammes in the spedalised areas of Computers and 
Correlators, Dralectrics, Semi Conductors, solid state 
de-rices for Micrc-v/ave transmlssio.-:-, digital tech- 
niques. Computer aided net v, orb and S;- stem ceden 
Computer Techcolog:.- £-“-d Bio-f-fedicai Engineering. ' 

^ To achie-.-e t'r.c objecchss of the future development 


the following grants have been reoues 

ted ; 

Nra-Recurricg 

Eufld.mgs fto augment 3,000 

At a cost of 

t'r.e existing area of so. mr. 

Rs. 6.r/j lakhs 

11,000 sq. mr.) 

Equipm-enn 

Rs. 50.07 Ial±3 


Recurring 

Staff 


Existing Addl. required 


Professors 4 4 

Asst. Professors 10 18 

Lecturers 22 4 

Non-Academic staff 75 25 


Working expenses — Rs. l.IO lakh Rs. 1.5 lakh 
consumables including 
sundry equipment 


Review and Recommendations 

The members of the Reviev/ing Committee were 
satisfied with the v/cy the various laboratories of the 
departmerit of Electrical Engineering have been orga- 
nised and v/ith the research programmes conducted. 
Since these labo.mtories are regarded as some of 
the best in the country, it is suggested that industrial 
liaison activity and collaboration v/ith Electrical 
Engineering industry' should be continued v/ith greater 
vigour so that the department may be able to play 
a very active role at the national level in the fields of 
Electrical Engineering and Electronics. The Commi- 
ttee supports the B.Tcch. degree programrre in Instru- 
mentation and Control taking into account the indus- 
trial des'clopment that is taking place in the country. 
As far as the M. Tech, degree in Computer Science 
is concerned the Com.mittec is of the opinion that this 
should be offered at the Computer Centre which is 
recommended to be a central facility for the 
Institute. The Electrical Engineering depa-tment 
should, ho'/zever, play an active role in running this 
programme. 

The Committee also approves starting of M-Te-ch. 
programme in Tele'/ision Engineering in viesv of the 
proposed expansion by the Government for televi- 
sion facility in the corjntry, specially in 'riev/ of the 
fact that a television broadcasting centre may soon be 
established in Madras. 

Since the department has very sophisticated equip- 
ment for testing and measurements it is anticipated 
that many industries and industrial units will continue 
to avail of such facilities from the department. In 
order that such measurements and testing wcr£ 
should not interfere with the academic programmes it 
is suseested that a separate Cell be formed to att 'Hj 
to such type of industrial liaison v/ork. This 'mli 
facilitate better efncienc:/ and quickness -//hich 
very essential in the promotion of Industrial liaison- 

Taking into account the 4 specialised laboratories 
existing at pres-ent and the proposals for participating 
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in the Computer Science programmes and 2 
M. Tech. programmes, the Committee is of the view 
that the present position of professorial appointment 
be' increased from 4, to 8 and the supporting staff is 
also deemed lo be necessarj' for the proper develop- 
ment of the laboratories. 

Additional Non-Recurring 

Buildings ... Rs. 6.00 lakhs 

Equipment ... Rs. 25.00 lakhs 

Additional Recurring 

Staff 

Professors ... 3 

Asst. Professors ... 4 

Supporting staff ... Expenditure upto 

" 40 per cent of the 

above staff salaries. 

■ .Working Expenses ... Rs. 2.89 lakhs p.a. 

Vil. Humanities and Social Sciences Department 

The department of Humanities and Social Sciences 
came into being in the year 1959 primarily with the 
object of offering courses in English and foreign 
languages in Humanities and Social Sciences, and 
Management as an integral part of the 5-ycar B. 
Tech, programmes of the Institute, The broad break- 
up of the courses offered by the department as part' 
. of the 5-year B. Tech, degree course is as follows : 

1. ’ English language. 1st Year of B. Tech. 

2. - German language and 2nd Year of B. Tech. 

English literature. 

3; History and Culture. 3rd Year of B. Ted), 

4. ' Principles of Economics. 4th Year of B. Tech. 

5. Industrial Economics & 5tli Year of B. Tech. 

Industrial Management. 

.•From the year 1967 the post-graduate diploma 
{D.I.I.T.) course of one year duration in Industrial 
Engineering was started and so far 57 students have 
graduated with this diploma. This diploma -course 
was up'graded.as Master's degree course of two years’ 
duration in Industrial Engineering and Management 
from the year 1969-70. There are at present 14 
candidates faking this course and 4 staff members 
working for the Ph.D. degree of the Institute. The 
department has four laboratories : 

. ■ (i) Industrial Engineering Laboratory. 

(ii) Social Sciences Laboratory. 

(ui) Language Laboratory. 

(iv) Computation Room. ■ 

Nearly 40 research papers have been published and 
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presented at various conferences. More than 80 
project studies were undertaken for Government 
departments and industrial organisations. The 
departmental staff have also published a number of 
books. 

The main lines of development proposed by the 
department are indicated below : 

1. Facilities for offering instruction in one or more 
foreign languages, besides German. 

2. Facilities for the translation of papers into 
English from several foreign languages. 

3. Establishment of facilities for research in Indus- 
trial Engineering & Management and Social Sciences. 

The following facilities have been requested by the 
department for development ; 

Non-Recurring 

Ex is! ins Addl. required 

Buildings 30,380 sq. ft. 38,346 sq, ft. 

Equipment Rs. 1.32 lakh Rs. 5.00 lakhs 

Recurring 

Staff 


Professors 3 12 

Asst. Professors 5 24 

Lecturers 7 22 

Other Staff 19 .22 


Staff salary Rs. 2. 13 lakhs Rs, 9.58 lakhs 

Working Expenses. Rs. 0.05 lakh Rs. 0.20 lakh 

The department proposes to have (20X2) 40 stu- 
dents for M.Tech., and 5 students for Ph.D. program- 
mes. 

Review and Rccommcndafions 

The Reviewing Committee is of the opinion that 
facilities for translation of papers from foreign 
languages should form the activity of the Central 
Library rather than the department of Humanities 
and Social Sciences. The departmental staff may, how- 
ever, assist in giving the required assistance for such 
facilitic.s. It is also necessary that the department 
consolidates its activities in connection with M.Tech. 
programmes in Industrial Engineering and Manage- 
ment. 

It is suggested that the department should not 
dissipate its activities in undertaking courses like 
Philosoph)', Arts etc., which arc available elsewhere 
in many institutions and Universities and the primai-y 
objective of the department should be to help in 
providing the engineering graduates with knowledge 
in industrial engineering and management. 
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To. achieve these objectives, the department has 
requested for the following additional facilities ; 

. ; Existing Additional 

reijuested . 
for 

Non-Recurring 

'Accommodation 13,000 sq.ft. 11,563 sq.ft. 
Equipment Rs. 0.97 lakhs Rs. 1.00 lakh 

Existing Requested 

Rccarring 
Academic staff : 


Professors 2 4._ 

Assistant Professors 5 ,9 

Lecturers 5 5 , 

Others 15 , 24 

Working Expenses Rs. 2,000/- , Rs. 20,000/- 


Review and Recommendations 

(a) Teaching Programme ; (i) The M.Sc. courses 
are good; but the intake of the students is rather low. 
This is perhaps due to the nearness of the Institute to 
' the University of Madras with a number of local 
colleges offering, M.A. , and M.Sc. courses in 
Mathematics and due to the fact that the students are 
required to be in residence. In view of the above, the 
Committee suggests, to fully utilise the teaching effort 
on M.Sc'. students, the intake of students should not 
be less than 15 (say). To attract good students in 
• required numbers, it would perhaps be necessary to 
offer some .stipends to them to meet the hostel 
expenses. 

(ii) As regards starting of the one-year Post-M.Sc. 
diploma courses, the Committee is of the view that flic 
beginning may be made with Continuum Mechanics 
and Computer Science, After seeing the popularity 
and eifeclivehess of these diploma courses, the other 
two'dipipma courses may be started. It is suggested 
. that, for teaching the recommended diploma courses, 
the resources of the other departments may also be 
tapped. For . example, in the , course in Continuum 
Mechanics, a certain amount of practical work may 
be, included to give the real feel for.the subject. This 
part of the instruction can be best done by the 
departments of Civil Engineering (incompressible 
fluids)-, and Aeronautics ; (Compressible fluids - aiid 
Solid- Mechanics). Similarly, for giving a good course 
in Computer Science, the ’ collaboration of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineering will be utmost necessary 
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and this may be done at the Computer Centre. 

(iii) As pointed out in general recommendations, it 
is suggested for the teaching of mathematics courses, 
more than any other courses, that the higher cadre 
staff, should fake part in the instruction of under- 
graduate classes. This is necessary to convey the 
abstract mathematical concepts accurately to the 
students from the very beginning. 

(iv) The inclusion of the subjects like Celestial 
Mechanics and Orbital Theory in the departmental 
courses will enable the department to do some 
collaboration work with Space Centre at Thumba. 

(b) Research Programmes : The department has 
made a good name in the following areas of research : 
(i) Fluid Mechanics 

(ii) Stochastic Processes and their application 
and has trained a good number of Ph.D. students. 
This activity must be strengthened. The department 
has just made a beginning in Differential Equations 
and Bio-Mechanics. These research areas have their 
own significance. The former subject is an important 
part of the broader heading of ‘Mathematical 
Methods* and is of great importance for the work of 
the Institute. The latter subject is in the nature of 
inter-disciplinary subject and the local medical faculty 
is' willing to co-operate iii this effort.'. The Committee 
is of the view that these areas of research receive 
encouragement and support of the Institute. 

Summary' of Recommendations 

Additional accommodation 

(i) Laboratory, Library, Carpet area 

Lecture Hall 2,000 sq.ft, 

(ii) Sitting place for staff 3,500 sq.ft. 

Total 5,500 sq.ft. 

This accommodation will be made available to the 
department by adjustinenf of the accommodation in 
the buildings with other departments. No grant is 
therefore recommended. 

Equipment 

Rs. 1.40 lakhs for Electronic desk calculators, etc. 
Staff 

Professors 

Assistant Professors 

Lecturers 
and 
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Appropriate supporting Upto 40 per cent 

Staff of the expenditure 

incurred on the 
above. 

Working Expenses Rs. 20,000/- p.a. 

A block grant of Rs. 2.00 lakhs for books for this 
department has been separately recommended in the 
provision made for the Central Library. 

IX. Mechanical Engineering Department 

The department of Mechanical Engineering 
commenced its activities in July 1959 and has the 
following laboratories ; 

1. Machine Elements and Mechanical Handling. 

2. Production Engineering, Machine Tools and 
Metrology. 

3. Tine Techniques 

4. Heat Transfer and Thermal Power 

5. Internal Combustion Engines 

6. Thermo-Dynamics and Combustion 

7. Turbo-Machines 

8. Refrigeration and Air-conditioning 

The section of Machine Elements and Mechanical 
Handling was planned with the association of Prof. 

O. Lutz of the Technical University, Braunschweigi 
Prof. Kollmann of University of Karlsruhe and Prof. 
Vie ling of the Technical University of Hannover. 

Planning of the Production Engineering and 
Machine Tools Laboratories was done with associa- 
tion of Prof. Pahlitzsch and Prof. Spur and the 
Metrology Laboratory in association with Prof. 
Weingraber of Technical University, Braunschweig. 

Fine Techniques Laboratory was planned with the 
assistance of Prof. A. Kuhlenkanp of Technical 
University, Braunschweig. 

Heat Transfer and Thermal Power Laboratory was 
planned with the association of University of 
Stuttgart. Prof. Heitland of Aachen and Prof. Lutz 
of Stuttgart were associated with the installation and 
commissioning of the Plant in the Steam Power 
Laboratory. 

The facilities for Internal Combustion Engines 
Laboratory were planned in association with Prof- 
Lohner of Braunschweig University, assisted by Prof. 
G. Stahl. 

The Thermo-dynamies and Combustion Engineering 
Laboratory was planned by Prof. Heitland ol Univer- 
sity of Aachen and was commissioned in early part 
of 1966 and this was formally inaugurated by Prof. 
Sohmissier, Aachen, in 1967. 

The specialised Turbo-Machines Laboratory was 
planned with the association of Prof. Mctermann of 
the Pileidercr Institute, University of Braunschweig 


and the installation and commissioning of the 
equipment was done in 1963. 

The Refrigeration and Air-conditioning Laboratory 
started functioning in January 1969 and is one of the 
youngest in the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering. 

The laboratories in the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering have received considerable assistance 
from German aid and are well-equipped for under- 
graduate and post-graduate research work. The 
department offers at present : 

1. 5-year Integrated course leading to B.Tcch. 
degree in Mechanical Engineering. 

2. 2-ycar Post-graduate course leading to M.Tcch. 
degree in Mechanical Engineering with the following 
option in the areas : 

(i) Machine Design 

(ii) Machine Tools 

(iii) Mechanical Handling 

(iv) Tharmal Sciences : 

(a) Heat Transfer and Thermal Power, 

(b) Internal Combustion Engines, 

(c) Combustion and Propulsion, 

(d) Turbo-Machines and Hydraulic Machines 
and facilities for research leading to M.Sc. and 
Ph.D. degrees in Mechanical Engineering- are 
available. 


The following is the summary of the facilities 
available in the department now : 


Accommodation 

1,35,072 sq.ft. 

Equipment 

Rs. 154.62 lakhs 

Staff 

Professors 

4 

Assistant Professors 

11 

Lecturers 

26 

Others 

132 

Working expenses 

Rs. 1.32 lakhs 


The department has so far trained since 1959, 483 
candidates for B.Tcch. degree, 86 for M.Tech. 
degree and 5 candidates for Ph.D. degree. 

Many research contributions in various specialised 
fields have been published. The department has also 
maintained close liaison with local industries and 
successfully completed the industrial problems and 
have tried to keep the laboratories in tunc with the 
latest contributions. Many visiting Scientists have 
been invited to give specialised lectures in various 
fields of Mechanical Engineering. The department has 
also organised seminars and symposia of interest for 
Mechanical Engineers. 
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Proposals for development of the department in the 
next decade arc detailed below : 

. I. Consolidation of B.Tech: and M.Tcch. degree 
programmes. 

2. Otfering of courses in Instrumentation Techni- 
ques, and Environmental Engineering as 
specialised areas for M.Tech. programmes. 

3. To augment research activity in special.'sed 
fields. 

4. To participate in inter-disciplinary activities. 

To achieve the above objectives, the following facili- 
ties have been requested : 

Non-recurring (Additional) 

Buildings ■ 6,000 sq.m. Rs. 15.24 lakhs 

Equipment 

1. Equipment and instrumenta- Rs. 40.17 lakhs 
tion for strengthening 

current research and deve- 
lopment activity. 

2. Equipment for laboratory Rs. 8.35 lakhs 
shop units. 

3. Equipment-and instrumenta- Rs. 10.00 lakhs 
tion for the introduction of 

the two new M.Tech. 
streams. 

4. Equipment for Central Air Rs. 7.02 lakhs 
Supply -Unit for the Air- 

Thermal Turbo-machine 
laboratory. 

5. Equipment for Physical Rs. 15.00 lakhs 
machining and numerically 

controlled machine tools 
■ .for the Production Engg., 

Machine Tool and Metro- 
logy Laboratories. 

Total Rs. 80.00 lakhs 

Block grant for additional Rs. 3 00 lakhs 
books, periodicals in the newer 
areas of development. 

Recurring 

Annual grant to the Depart- Rs. 0.30 lakhs 
.ment 

, Staff 

AddL required 

Professors 18 

Assistant Professors 40 
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Lecturers 

, 45 


Associate Lecturers 

20 


Senior Techincal Assistants 

45 


Other supporting staff 

237 



Review and Recommendations 

The laboratories of the Mechanical Engineering 
department are among the best in the country and 
have great potentialities for work. 

The Committee is of the view that the specialised 
areas in the department of Mechanical Engineering 
may be classified for the purpose of recruitment of 
staff as follows: 

1. Machine Elements and Mechanical Handling 
- Laboratory. 

2. Production Engineering, Machine Tool and 
Metrology Laboratory. 

3. Fine Techniques Laboratory. 

4. Internal Combustion Engines Laboratory. 

5. Heat Transfer and Thermal Power Laboratory. 

6. Thermo-dynamics and Combustion Engineering 
Laboratory. 

7. Thermo-machines Laboratory (Air and Water). 

8. Refrigeration and Air-conditioning Laboratory. 

Non-Recurring 

Buildings : As 2 new M.Tech. laboratories arc to 
be envisaged and facilities for the additional pro- 
grammes are required, the Committee recommends 
20,000 sq ft. at a cost of Rs. 6.00 lakhs towards 
buildings. 

Equipment : In the opinion of the Reviewing Com- 
mittee the laboratories are well-equipped. However, 
for strengthening the research and developmental 
activities, the Committee recommends additional 
equipment as follows for the various laboratories : 

1. Fine Techniques Laboratory. 

2. Heat Transfer and Thermal 
Power Laboratory. 

3. I.C.I. Engines Laboratory. 

4. Thermo-Dynamics and 
Combustion Laboratory. 

5. Turbo-Machines Laboratory. Rs. 30.00 lakhs 

6. Refrigeration and Aircondi- 
tioning Laboratory, 

7. Production Engineering, 

Machine Tools and Metro- 
logy Laboratory Auxiliary 
facilities like Air equipment, 
etc. 

Introduction of two -M.Tech. 

schemes . Rs. 10.00 lakhs ; 

Total Rs. 40.00 lakhs 
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ftecurriDg 

Books 

Block Grant Rs. 0.20 lakhs 

Books Rs. 0.75 lakhs p.a. 

Staff 

Addl. n’(j Hired 


* 

Senior Professors/Professors 5 

and Associate Professors 
Assistant Professors 3 

Lecturers 2 

Other academic and non- 25 

academic Staff 


Review and Recommendations 

. Metallurgy being a very important discipline at 
the national level in the country, it is necessary in 
the opinion of the Reviewing Committee, that the 
existing department of Metallurgy be organised in 
such a way that the post-graduate programme will 
exhibit excellence in contribution to national 
products/problems. The laboratories in Metal Forming 
and Metal Joining appears to be one of the best in 
the country with German aid in the rorm of speci- 
alised equipment and expertise. This Laboratory, to 
give the desired output in the form of national pro- 
blems being tackled, has to be associated with Physical 
Metallurgists on one side as well as the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering. For developing excellence 
and contribution to industry, it is recommended that 
the existing laboratories of the Institute in Metal 
Casting, Metal Joining, Metal Forming along with 
.the laboratories of Machine Tools and Metrology at 
present forming part of the department of Mechanical 
Engineering be re-organised and grouped to be nucleus 
of the formation of the Department of Production 
Engineering. 

In the opinion of the Committee, the Department of 
Metallurgy could form a nucleus for Material Science 
programme activity at the inter-disciplinary level in 
the Institute and as such it is suggested that proper 
working group be formed for Material Science 
activity, which in conjunction with the existing staff of 
Metallurgy division of the Institute may offer teaching 
programmes and research projects to tackle problems 
of national importance and inter-disciplinary work in 
die Institute. It is also suggested that the department 

e designated as the ‘Department of Metallurgy and 
Material Science’. 

The Committee feels that time j's not opportune for 
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Starting of M.Tech. programme in Ceramic Engineer- 
ing, as expertise in this field will have to be developed- 
However, it is suggested that aid be given to form 
research nucleus in this area. In view of Steel Plants 
coniing up in the southern region, it would be neces- 
sary to augment the activity of the present Depart- 
ment of Metallurgy and in the field of Alloy Steel 
Technology and High temperature alloys. The Com- 
mittee is of the view that special elective subjects in 
Alloy Steel Technology and Non-destructive Testing 
be offered in B.Tech. and M.Tech. programmes. To 
achieve these objectives, the Committee recommends 
the following additional facilities : 

Non-Recurring 

Buildings 
Equipment 

Additional Recurring 

Staff 

Professors 
Assistant Professors 
Other academic and 
non-academic staff 


Working expenses (addi- 
tional) 

XI. Physics Department 

The Department of Physics came into existence on 
May 10, 1959. The department, from its very 
inception, apart from teaching Physics courses to the 
various engineering departments of the Institute, has 
been engaging itself in post-graduate research work of 
its own. The department lay emphasis on the 
following 

1. To develop the laboratory courses in Physics as 
a Science of Measurement. 

2. To develop good methods of teaching of Physics 
through demonstration experiments during lectures. 

3. To organise post-graduate teaching and research 
in the fields of Defect Solid State and Transistor 
Physics and Technology. 

The department has adequate laboratory facilities 
to teach Physics to B.Tech. students upto the usual 
B.Sc. level. The list of experiments is periodically 
reviewed to inject new and more instructive experi- 
ments, The department offers a special laboratory 
programme on Vacuum Technology to the Metallurgy 
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Rs. 4.4 lakhs 
Rs. 15.00 lakhs 


3 

9 

To the extent of 40 per 
cent of the recurring 
expenditure towards 
additional staff recom- 
mended. 

Rs. 1.00 lakh p.a. 



students in the sixth scmestci'. 

M.Sc, laboratories provide facilities for experiments 
on Modern Physics, Solid State Physics and 
Electronics- 

Research laboratories arc broadly classified as : 

]. Dialcclrics. 

2. Colour Centres, 

3. Electrical Conduction. 

4. Thermo-Iumincsccncc. 

5. Nuclear quadrupolc Resonance. 

6. Stress-Optics. 

7. Magneto-Optics. 

8. Semiconductor Research. 

9. X-ray Crystallography/Spcctrocopy. 

10. Nuclear Tracer Methods. 

The nomenclature of these laboratories indicate 
broadly the research activities of the department. 

A summary of the facilities available at the 
deprtment is as follows ; — 

Accommodation 04,771 sq.ft. 

Equipment Rs. 15-00 lakhs 

Staff 


Professors 

Assistant Professors 

Lcctureis 

Others 

Working expenses 

The out-turn of the department 
follows 


2 

4 

10 

50 

Rs. 0.47 lakhs 
so far is as 


M,.Sc. Ph.D. No- of Publications 

67 12 113 

Besides the usual academic activities, the depart- 
ment has helped some industrial concerns in the 
matter of testing and precision physical measure- 
ments, for example, intensity measurement of light- 
house lamps; high vacuum testing and determination 
of specific heats of rock samples for the Kalpakkam 
Atomic Power Project. 

During the course of research v/oik in the 
laboratories of the department, several measuring 
units have been developed. Most of these arc 
fabricated using indigenous materials and 
componeniH. The follov/ing arc amoni; those designed 
and constructed by the staff of the department : — 

1. Electrical conductivity measuring unit for 
insulating crystals dov/n to 10 ohm cm for temperature 
upto 1000 "C using a low leakage circuit. 

2. A cryostat v/hich enables measurements of 
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optical absorption and photo-conductivity of crystals 
down to liquid nitrogen temperatures, 

3. A thermo luminescence measuring system has 
been assembled and is being used. 

4. A dielectric cell is designed and constructed and 
a new method is developed to metisure the complex 
permitivity of liquids at microwave frequencies. 

5. A new method is developed to determine the 
dielectric constant of solids at radio and audic 
frequencies as a function of temperature. This method 
avoids the errors in resetting for the equivalent air 
condenser of the conventional methods. 

6. Apparatus for imbedding platinum wire in single 
crystals of alkali halides, 

7. Crystal puller lor grov/ing alkali halides. 

8. A field effect measuring unil has been construct- 
ed and used to study surface slates of semiconductors, 

9. A proton resonance meter for monitoring radio 
frequencies. 

10. A semi-micro balance is modified and used for 
measuring minute changes of magnetic susceptibility, 
of crystals (.01 mg.). 

11- A goniometer for X-ray diffraction analysis. 
This uses a special mechanism to obtain a 1:2 ratio 
between the angular velocilics of the crystal and 
detector without using gears, thus avoiding back-lash 
errors. 

12. A low temperature attachment for a Weisenberg 
Camera : This incorporates a Dewar with a thermally 
insulated communicating tube for supplying boiling 
nitrogen - 

13. A cooling attachment to glow crystals in situ 
on the Weisenberg goniometer for substances 
cyslalli/.ing bclov/ room temperature, 

14. An apparatus for measuring stress-optic co- 
ctficicnls of crystals has been constructed. 

15. A high pov/cr oscillator (80 watts working at a 
frequency of 10 mc/s) has been designed and 
constructed for exciting molecular spectra, 

16. A nuclear quadrupolc rcsonancc-SpccIromctcr 
has been designed and constructed to study chlorine 
resonances. 

17. An ultrasonic composite oscillator method of 
determining clastic constants. 

18. A scintillation counter has been assembled and 
used to measure low level alpha activity of rocks- 

The department has conducted a short course on 
High Vacuum Technology in J968 in collaboration 
with Bhabha Atomic Research Centre and helped 
the latter to organise the twelfth annual Nuclear 
Physics and Solid State J’hy.sics Symposium in the 
same year. 

The department has organised the ‘J’hysics 
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Association', which arranges lectures by distinguished 
visitors, the staff and post-graduate students of the 
department. 

The following major, equipment is expected as 
German Aid during 1971— It will be used for researeh, 
post-graduate teaching and industrial liaison : — 

1. Electron spin resonance spectrometers for both 
X and Q bands attachments : Liquid helium Dewar, 
Optical resonant vacity, frequency measuring unit, 
magnetic field monitoring unit. Spare electromagnet 
and microwave components for the wavelength region 
10 cm to 0.5 cm. 

2. Helium liquifier, liquid nitrogen plant, storage 
tanks for liquid nitrogen; cryostats with pumping 
systems and temperature measuring accessories. 

3. Crystal growing unit, thin film coating unit with 
thickness monitors and special furnaces for heating 
annealing and drying. Vacuum and ultra high 
vacuum equipment. 

'4. X-ray generators with current stabilisation, 
demountable microfocus X-ray unit for diffraction 
work, different types of cameras. 

5. Cary double , beam spectrophotometer, micro- 
deiisitmeters, atomic absorption spectrophotometer, 
helium neon and ruby laser systems, special lamps 
of xenon hydrogen and mercury. 

6. Electronic measuring instruments like high speed 
oscillographs, dielectric measuring bridge, wave 
analyser, low current measuring amplifiers, wave form 

■ generators, phase sensitive detector special power 
supplies, electronic desk calculator. 

Departmental Proposals 

New Courses : 1 . The department proposes to start 
one-year post-..M. Sc. course in Materials Science and 
Technology and 

2. A five-year integrated M.Sc. course. 

Research and Development ; With arrival of the 
new equipment from Germany, the department 
proposes to intensify the existing research activities 
and to start work on : 

(i) Low Temperature Thermal Properties of 
Crystals. 

,(ii) Electron Spin Resonance of Cry.slals with 
Defects. 

, fiii) Spectroscopic studies in Infra-red and Visible 
Regions. 

(iv) Stimulated Raman and Brillouin Scattering. 
vO Growth and Purification of Semi-conducting 
^stals^ and an intensive study of their electric 
agnetic and optical properties. 

The department also proposes to increase the 
number of research scholars by 24. 

o achieve these objectives, the department has 
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requested the following additional facilities 1— ■ 
Non-Recurring 

Additional accommodation 1,000 sq.ft, (carpet area) 
Equipment Rs. 10.00 lakhs (spread 

over five to ten years). 

Recurring 
Academic Staff 


Professors 

4 

Assistant Professors 

13 

Lecturers 

6 

Associate Lecturers 

3 

Senior Research Assistants 

10 

(lecturer’s grade) 

Research Associates 

10 

Post-Doctoral Fellows 

10 

Research Scholars 

24 

Total 

80 

Technical Staff 

Technical Assistants 

7 

Foremen 

2 

Supervisors 

3 

Total 

12 

Supporting Staff 

f 

Mechanic ‘A’ 

4 

Mechanic ‘B’ 

7 

Mechanic ‘C’ 

6 

Laboratory Attendant 

5 

Total 

22 

The above additions will involve the followir 

expenditure per annum : 

Academic staff 

Rs. 5,45,500/- 

Teaching staff 

Rs. 93,900/- 

Supporting staff 

Rs. 90,600/- 

Scholarships 

Rs. 72,000/- 

Total 

Rs. 8,02,000/- 

Working Expenses 


Consumables and others 

Rs. 1,28,000/- 

Equipment 

Rs. 1,50,000/- 

Books, etc. 

Rs. 10,000/- 

Total 

Rs. 2,88,000/- 
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Review and Recommendations 

(a) Teaching : (i) The present two-year M.Sc. course 
includes the following topics : 

1. Classical Mechanics, 

2. Quantum Mechanics, 

3. Electromagnetic Theoty, 

4. Mathematical Physics, 

5. Statistical Mechanics, 

6. Experimental Techniques, 

7. Spectroscopy v/ilh one elective course from : 

(i) Transistor Physics, 

(li) Instrumentation and Automatic Control, 

(iii) Microwaves, and 

(iv) X-ray Crystallography. 

The department has developed a very good M.Sc. 
course well-balanced between theoretical and 
experimental studies. This should continue v/ith 
further innovation of new experiments. 

(ii) As regards starting the nev/ post-M.Sc. course 
in Material Science and Technology, the Committee 
is of the view that in order to avoid duplication of 
this course, the representatives of all Indian Institutes 
of Technology and Indian Institute of Science should 
meet together and take a decision. 

(in'I As suggested in the general recommendations, 
the Institute consistent with the aim of starting it 
should develop in post-graduate leaching and research 
in technological areas vrhich arc vital in the context 
of the national development . Moreover, there arc 
a large number of Universities v/hich teach M.Sc. 
Physics courses and it would be difficult to convince 
oneself about the advisability of awarding M.Sc. 
degree after P.U.C., or Higher Secondary. The 
Committee does not favour this proposal. 

(b) Research : (i) TTie department has produced good 
research work in some areas of Solid State Physics 
and has competence to extend this activity. The 
Committee views the proposals for expansion of 
research vrith favour. The department is receiving a 
big list of equipment from the Federal Republic of 
Germany and it will be advisable to first take up the 
areas which can be investigated vdlh them. After 
fully consolidating this activity, nev/ problems may be 
taken up. 

(ii) The Revievring Committee v/holc hcarlcdly 
supports the proposal of the department about 
collaboration with the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment on Semiconductor Devices. 

Summary of Recommendations 

Mon-Recurring (Additioiral) 

Equipment Rs. 5.00 lakhs 


3 
6 
3 

Upto 40 per cent of 
the expenditure of 
the academic staff 
is recommended. 

Working Expenses (additional) Rs. 1.00 lakh 

XII, Central Library 

With the starting of about 4,000 volumes in the 
year 1959-60, the Central Library has at present about 
90,000 volumes. A separate building was completed 
in 1967. About 350 journals arc nov/ being obtained 
as part of the activity of this Institute. Till to-day, 
approximately Rs. 34.00 lakhs have been spent for the 
development of the Library. The Library also has a 
large number of micro-films of technical literature and 
looks after difTcrent tasks of circulation, reference 
work, translation and reprography, A catalogue of 
periodical holdings and a fortnightly library bullclin 
arc also available. A separate Bindciy Service, 
Mfcrofilming Unit and a Telex Service v/ilb other 
libraries have also been planned. The proposal for 
development includes : 

1. Development of a Union Catalogue to facilitate 
inter-library loan system. 

2. Improvement and expansion of Readers’ services 
and translation service. 

3. Reprint service for the departments, 

4. Technical Information Clearance Centre, 

5. Documentation of Micro Films. 

The Reviev/ing Committee approves the follov/ing 
financial requirements of the development of Central 
Library as follov.'s : 

Non-Recurring 

Buildings and Equipment 

Library equipment and extension Rs, 5.00 lakhs 
of the present building, air- 
conditioning of stack and reading 
rooms 

Block grant 

Block grant inclusive of Rs- 20,00 JakJis (') 
purchase of periodicals and books 

(*) of this, Rs. 2.00 lakhs each should be earmarked 
for books for the departments of Mathematics and 
Industrial Engineering and Management. 


Recurring (Additional) 

Staff 

Professors 
Assistant Professors 
I.x:cturcrs 
Non-academic 
supporting staff 
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■ Recurring (additional) 

Staff Rs. 0.81 lakhs p.a. 

Purchases of periodicals Rs- 2.00 lakhs p.a. 
and books. 

Review and Recommendations 

Establishment of a Computer Centre in the Institute 
is expected to generate the dynamic outlook in the 
research activity and the computing facilities will be a 
great asset to the development of new and sophisticat- 
ed research programmes. It is e.xpected that the major 
part of the establishment of the Computer Centre 
will be coming through the German aid and as such 
the cost of Computer has not been taken into account 
by the Reviewing , Committee excepting the mainte- 
npix expenditure with operating staff that has been 
indicated by the Institute. 

The Reviewing Committee is of the view that as far 
as possible the sophisticated and costly instruments in 
the Institute should be a central facility for the 
departmental activities and as far as possible these 


should not be housed in the departments, since the 
departments normally tend to restrict the usd of 
equipment to those working in the department only. 
It is also necessary that these units be run by trained 
technical personnel and maintained well for better 
output. It is expected that the Central Services Unit 
will be more competent to maintain and repair these 
instruments and keep them working around the clock 
for the benefit of the various departments in the 
Institute. Establishment of such a Unit will also 
help in generating new ideas in building new proto- 
type and new instructional equipment, and this activity 
should be encouraged in the national interest. The 
working of such a Central Services Unit will, however, 
has to face many complex problems. It is, therefore, 
suggested that proper divisions to take charge of 
these activities be created and if necessary Committees 
may be constituted with academic experts from the 
departments to plan day to day activity of this Unit 
under the guidance of the Director of the Institute. 

Based on the above, the following facilities are 
recommended ; 




Recurring 


Non- 

S- Particulars 

Staff 

Working 

Total 

— Recurring 

Expenditure 

No. 


expenses 

p.a. 


0) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 



(.Rupees ill lakhs) 


!• Computer Centre 

2.68 

3.00 

5.6S 

» 

, -■ Central Workshops - 

4.22 

1.81 

6.03 

18.50** 

3. Special Instruments Laboratory . 

1.34 

0.20 

1.54 


‘1- Electron Microscope 

0.53 

0.10 

0.63 


5. Electronic Instruments Servicing & 
Development Centre 

0.93 

0.25 

1.18 

25.00 

(Block 

6- Central Photographic Section 

0.20 

0.05 

0.25 

grant) 

2. Central Glass Blowing Shop 

0.43 

O.IO 

0.53 


8- Air-conditioning Maintenance Unit 

0.53 

0.30 

0.83 


y- Printing Press 

0.50 

0.04 

0.54 

5.00 

Total 

11.36 

5.85 

17.21 

48.50 


Computer is expected to be made available from other sources. 
I ing Rs. 6.00 lakhs and Equipment Indigenous — Rs. 12.50 lakhs. 


Review and Recommendations 

thJ^^ Reviewing Committee is of the opinion that 
to farm foster inter-disciplinary projects 

e problems of national importance. Most of 
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the major technological problems of the present age 
require participation of experts from many scientific 
and engineering disciplines and also require the team- 
work of these experts working together with inter- 


m 


disciplinary coopci.'ilion. 1l is, llicrcfoic, necessary In 
dearly dedne sncli inter-disciplinary problems of 
national importance and one should bear in mind 
the broad base that has been built up for such activity 
in the Institute. 

As far as the pisdeet on Ilio-Mcdieal I'.upineerinj; 
is concerned we note the Institute with titc well 
known physicians and surgeons and some piogre.ss 
in the area of nio-Medical instrumentation has been 
attained as a result of the activity in the departments 
of Electrical ruigineering, Chemistiy and Central 
VVoikshop. The Reviewing Committee is, Ihcrerorc, 
in favour of concentrating in this major aiea of inter- 
disciplinary work, as far as this Institute is conccincd. 
’I he work on the other two inlei-disciplinary project!; 
vi/,., (i) nesaliuation and (ii) Air and Water I’olltilion 
me in the stage of infancy in the liisliiute <uid as 
sueh the Keviewing Committee recommends that a 
l)ase for gueatei' contribution in these aieas is yet to 
be developed. In the light of this, it is .siiggesleit that 
the Institute might continue to build up attivilies in 
these aieas and a majoi piojetl iu these aieas shmild 
be deferied to a later slage. The Comiuitlce, 
theiefoie, lecommends the following giants for 
development of Intei-Disciplinaiy I’rojects : 

(a) I'or Ilhi-Medical Eiigiiieeriiig 


Noii-Ueciirriii)' 

Ihiildings 
I (|uipment 

Keeiirrliig. 

Stall 

Woil'.ing Txpcnscs 


Ks. ,1.00 lakhs 
Kfi. 0,00 lakhs 

■lotal Ks. 0.00 lakhs 


Ks, 2M lakhs p.a. 
Ks, O.HO lakhs p.a. 


the .solution of tnany comple.s problems tirkslng out of 
iiiler-discipliniiry niituro of these projects, It Is 
desirable that the Institute should form n Commitico 
under the chairmanship of the Dliector to orgaalso 
and cvahialc the woik oflhese projects from time 
to time and it would also bo desirable that these 
projects tire organiscil as far as possible not in the 
department, btit In the lingineeiing li.sperimenlalloii 
Centro that has been proposed for the Inslltiile. 

It is also necessary that these project works which 
aic to bo tiiulcriakcn at the Institute, are properly 
e.'tamincd by iipropijiitcly constituted Screening 

Committees. 

A sunimary of the additional lltiaiiclal lecommenda- 
lions for the amenities on the campus Is given below : 

I. Dispcnsiiiy building Ks. 0,70 lakh 

Ambulance Ks. 0,60 lakh 

.1. Hospital I'Uiiiiimieiit including Ks. 0,70 lakh 

I let Is 

A. ( iymkhana biilklings, Ks, ?, 1.16 lakhs 

.Swimming pool, Cid'clcria and 
Shopping, ( 'em re 

6. .Stair Club Ks, 1.00 lakh 

6. Stair I lousing Ks. 7.'). 00 lakhs. 

7. li.tienslon Itt Women Siiideiilii' Ks. '1*611 lakhs 
I lo-.lcl ami family nccom- 

modalion (Ihil-lels) for niiinicd 
Kescarch scholars 

II, I'llmaiy School Ks. (),?•.'' lakhs 

y. Audiioiitim Ks. ,10.00 lakhs 

10. Trtug.poil Vehicles Ks. .1,00 lakhs 

Total Ks. 1.17,07 lakhs 


lo thg, end, the. ( ’ommitlro suggests the lollmvlnn 
iliaincial supp'Ut to the Institute for thi'i ( eiitie I 


lotal Ks. 1,77 kikhs p.a, Ntni-Kcnirrlng, 


(b) To initiate activity in the piojectf. of(l) Ah tuid Huddings 
Water I’ollution and (li) Desalination : Ttiuipmeiit 


Ks, ,1.1,00 lakhs 
Ks. ,10,00 „ 


Ntiti-Kecnrrlng 

l;(|uipmcnt foi both the I’tojecis Ks. .1,00 ksklr. 
Krcurrlng. 

Stair Ks, 0.,1.a lakh 

Woiking. Lvpeires Ks. O.'/D lakh 

’I iit.d Ks, <■>,? I hd.hs p.a. 

Since the estalUishment iind dcvch)j>ment of these 
piojccts in the Institute will entail comilination and 


Keeiai ing. : 

Stall Ks, 1.00 lakhs p.a. 

Siippoi tin/' Stall’ Ks, 1.70 ,, <» 

Woiking e,>'.penses Ks, 7.00 ** 

I he Ceniie will have minimum woil.sliop faculties 

|Vii eiuhid tin- divisions alsii, However, when bigger 
piojeels me unili-itakeii mid/oi tasks me to he peilm- 
med the same niiglil be done In the InsliliUe's depart- 
mental woil.sliop, 'Hie ('eiiti.d S'■lvh'ln)! ladlitles 

me also expelled in coiiise of liiia', to he loealeil In 
this (.'entie itself. 
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Centre for Advanced Studies 

The Cpmniidce also suggests that the Institute 
should be enabled to get .benefit of the experience and 
learning of \vcll-kno\\;n . industrialists and academic 
people in the respective fields. Engineers and Scien- 
tists Avho are of high standing even . if tliey could be 
persuaded to spend short periods in the campus will 
not only (one up the faculty from lime to time but 
also cna.blcneui. ideas to emerge and new processes 
of projects to .be developed in the Institute. The 
aKOciation of such visiting Scientists and Engineers 
wlh the Institute departments and Engineering Experi- 
mentation Centre will generate excellence in depart- 
mental research programmes and will also help in 
inspiring the young student body for creative ability 
and greater tasks of national interest. To enable the 
Institute to attract such people of standing it has been 
proposed that fellowships of the value of Rs. 2,000/- 
' p.m. might be ofTered (irrespective of and in addition 
to their renmneration that they might be getting from 
their parent organisations) to such outstanding 
invitees. The invitations to be issued might be decided 
by the Institutional authorities i.c„ Director and the 
Board of .Governors. Though normally it is expected 
that such invitees will spend a period of a year or so 
, at the Institute it is possible that in many cases the 
invitees may not be able to spare more than a couple 
of months at the Institute since they cannot take 
themselves away completely from their primary com- 
mitments. It is, therefore, recommended that this 
provisionof 12 fellowship of Rs. 2,000/- p.m. should 
be taken as equivalent to 144 man-months and the 
.pendd of stay of such invitees will liavc to bo by 
mutual^ consent by the person concerned and the 
institutional authorities. The Institute should also 
ptoude for such invitees other perquisites which will 
e P them to devote themselves completely to their 
"or for the duration of their stay at the Institute 
toe as free furnished accommodation (in case of invi- 
cos who are . accompanied by their wives, family 
■ rooommended to be kept at (heir disposal) 

is expected that these invitees will 
'Wk both . in the departments of Metallurgy and in 
^cUngtneering Experimentation and Design Centre. 

financial provision is thus recommended 
iOf this purpose ; 

fellowships 3.00 lakhs 

suggested that the Coordinator incharge of 
' will -ond Design Centre 

Studif?**^ ^ incharge of the Centre of Advanced 
> to enable fruitful interaction between the 
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various activities of the Institute and the visiting 
Scientists./Engineers. 

. The Reviewing Committee understands that the 
Institute lias been forced to keep many of the earlier 
sanctioned posts unfilled because of financial strin- 
gency. Expenditure during the last three years is given 
in Anncxurc-IV. Even so, this expenditure enabled the 
institution just to sustain itself by postponing payment 
of certain major pending bills to the next year and by 
not resulting in depleting the faculty, as also every year 
the department’s work goes on at a low cfiicicncy 
because of the reduced working expenses. The 
Committee is strongly of the opinion that before the 
present recommendations are accepted, by the year 
1973-74 the Institute sliould be enabled to fill up all 
the vacant posts. Starting therefore, from this point of 
projection of implemcntion of the earlier sanctions 
for staff and the present recommendations of the 
Reviewing Committee the projected expenditure for 
the Institute for 5 years is indicated below : 

Total Recurring expenditure Rs. 142.58 lakhs 

during the year 1970-71 (An- 

nexurc-V). 

Additional amount required for Rs. 39.94 lakhs 
filling up of the sanctioned posts 
now kept vacant because of lack 
of funds. 

Total Expenditure for 1970-71 Rs. 182,52 lakhs 

Total projection of expenditure 
at (he present rate of staft' for 
1973-74. 

Additional requirements for 
1973-74 for implementing the 
recommendations of Reviewing 
Commillcc. 

Total projection of expenditure Rs. 315.17 lakhs 
for 1973-74 (staff salaries and 
allow'anccs plus working 

expenses) 

Total Projection for 1974-75 Rs. 325.89 lakhs 

Total Projection for 1975-76 Rs. 337.04 lakhs 

Tola! Projection for 1976-77 Rs. 348.63 lakhs 

Total Projection for 1977-78 Rs. 360.69 lakhs 

While calculating the above projections tlic usual 
growth rate of 3 per cent for staff salaries and 5 per 
cent for other working c.xpcnditurc has been taken into 
account (Annc.xure-VJ). The Committee also noted that 
the Indian Institute of Technology, Madras has been 
at a slight disadvantage, in that, the non-plan e.xpendi- 
turc has been permitted for the Institute, has not been 
sufficiently taken care of for the commitments of the 


Rs. 195.13 lakhs 

Rs. 120.04 lakhs 
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Institute. The Reviewing Committee suggests strongly 

11. Physics Department 

Rs. 5.00 „ 

that the above e.xpenditure details 

are taken into 

12. Central Library 

Rs. 20.00 

account and sufficient plan and non-plan provisions 

13. Central Services 

Rs. 25.00 „• 

be made to allow proper growth and 

development of 

14. Central Workshop 

Rs. 18.50 „• 

the Institute. It is also suggested that the provision 

15, Industrial Experimentation 

Rs. 50.00 „ 

for capital expenditure is made separately on a conti- 

& Design Engineering 


nuing basis for the whole period to be granted to the 

Centre 


Institute as and when the expenditure figures justify 

16. Inter-disciplinary 


the same, keeping the recurring commitments separate 

Projects 

Rs. 11.00 „ 

as is done in all the other institutions. 

17. Printing Press 

Rs. 5.00 „ 

ANNEXURE-I 


Total 

Rs. 285.90 lakhs 

Buildings (Academic) 






Student and Staff amenities 


I. Aeronautical Engg. Dept. 

Rs. NIL. 



2. Applied Mechanics Dept. 

Rs. 6.00 lakhs 

1. Dispensary Building 

Rs. 0.70 lakh 

3. Chemistry Department 

Rs. NIL 

2. Ambulance 

Rs. 0.60 „ 

4. Chemical Engg. Dept. 

Rs. 6.00 lakhs 

3. Hospital equipment 

Rs. 0.70 „ 

5. Civil Engineering Dept. 

Rs. 5.00 ,, 

4. Fixtures (Beds) 


6. Electrical Engg. Dept. 

Rs. 6.00 „ 

5. Gymkhana Building, Swim- 

Rs. 21.16 lakhs 

7. Humanities & Social 

Rs 

ming pool, Caftcria and 


Sciences (Industrial 


Shopping Centre 


Engg. and Management) 


6. Stafi'Club 

Rs. 1.00 lakh 

8. Mathematics Department 

Rs 

7. Stafl' Housing 

Rs. 75.00 lakhs 

9. Mechanical Engg. Dept. 

Rs. 6.00 „ 

8. Extension to Women stu- 

Rs. 4.68 lakhs 

10. Metallurgy Department 

Rs.4.40 „ 

dents’ hostel and family 


11. Physics Department 

Rs 

accommodation (flat-lets) for 


12. Central Library 

Rs. 5.00 „ 

married research scholars 


13. Central Services 

Rs • 



14. Central Workshop 

Rs • 


Rs. 352.30 lakhs 

15, Industrial Experimentation 

Rs. 25.00 lakhs 

9. Primary School 

Rs. 0.25 lakh 

& Design Engineering 


10. Auditorium 

Rs. 30.00 lakhs 

Centre 


11. Transport Vehicles 

Rs. 3.00 lakhs 

16. Inter-disciplinary 

Rs. 3.00 ,, 


Rs. 137.09 lakhs 

Projects 




Total 

Rs 66.40 lakhs 

Campus Development 


Equipment 


1. Compound Wall 

Rs. 0.55 lakh 



2. Extension to roads 

Rs. 3.47 lakhs 


1. 

Aeronautical Engg. Dept. 

Rs. 25.00 lakhs 

2. 

Applied Mechanics Dept. 

Rs. S.OO lakhs 

3. 

Chemistry Department 

Rs. 4.00 „ 

4. 

Chemical Engg. Dept. 

Rs. 15.00 „ 

5. 

Civil Engg. Department 

Rs. 15.00 „ 

6. 

Electrical Engg. Dept. 

Rs. 25.00 

7. 

Humanities iV Social 

Rs. 3.00 „ 


Sciences (Industrial 



Engg. & Management) 


S. 

Mathematics Department 

Rs. 1.40 

9. 

Mechanical Engg. Dept. 

Rs. 40.00 

10. 

Metallurgy Dep.it tment 

Rs. 15.00 „ 


3. Augmentation of water 
supply and sewage dis- 
posal 

4. Electrical Power wiring 
and distribution system 

5. Furniture fittings etc. 

6. Customs duty on German 
equipment 


Rs. 13.60 


Rs. 29.55 

Rs. 8.00 
Rs. 39.00 


Includes provision for additional buildings for 
Central Services and Central Workshop. 
’■Includes Rooks and Equipment for Library. 
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7. Olficr needs such as fcleph- Rs. 1.50 lakhs 
oncs, lype\vnlei'S, duplicators,, 
fire fightinB equipment etc. 


Rs. 95.6/ 


Total Rs. 585.06 lakhs 


ANNEXURE-n 

AddiUonal Academic Staff Recommended 


S, Department 

No, . 

Profes- 

sor 

Asst.- 

Profes- 

sor 

Lectu- 

rer 

1. Aeronautics. 

2 

6 

— 

2. Applied Mechanics 

2 

6 

6 

3, Chemistry 

2 

5 

4 

4.' Chemical Engineering 

4 

5 

— 

5. Civil Engineering 

3 

6 

— 

6. Electrical Engineering 

3 

4 

— 

7. lymanities & Social 
Science's (Industrial 

Engg. &. Management) 

2- 

4 

3 

S. Mathematics Department 

2 

5 

5 

9. Mechanical Engineering 

6 

9 

— 

10, Metallurgy Department 

3 

9 

— 

11., Physics 

. 3 

6 

3 

Total 

32 

65 

21 

ANNEXURE-m 



Additional Recurring Expenditure Recommended 


. Items ' 

No. 


Amount 


13. Advertisements 

y* Typewriters 

15. Audit charges 

16. Legal c.xpensc.s 

17. Contingem expenditure on 
Electricity, Water, insurance, 
dispensary etc. 

18. Miscellaneous 

19. Gymkhana 

20. Primary School 

21. Academic & Research 
activities 

22. Other general miscellaneous 
provisions such as entrance 
exam., examiners’ fee, 
convocation, advances etc. 


Rs. 0.30 
Rs. 0.03 
Rs. 0.07 
Rs. 0.02 
Rs. 1.00 


Rs. 0.50 
Rs. 0.30 
Rs. 0.05 
Rs. 6.00 


Rs. 3.00 


Total Rs. 19.47 „ 


ANNEXURE— IV 

Expenditure Incurred During the Last Three Years 


Year 


Amount (Rupees in lokhs) 


1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


115.024 

133.349 

142.580 


!• Maintenance & Services 

Rs. 3.00 lakhs 

L Power & water 

Rs. 2.00 


3. Telephones 

Rs. 0.50 


4. Gardens 

Rs. O.IO 

ff 

Property tax 

Rs. 0,30 

n 

6. Security 

Rs.0.15 

t9 

3. on & Petrol etc. • 

Rs; 0.30 


• S. Duty, Insurance etc. 

Rs. 0.05 


,5. General Stores 

Rs. 0.20 


*0- Uvtriis 

Rs. 0.20 


II. Postage 

Rs. 0.40 


^rtiionery Printing 

Rs. 1.00 



ANNE.X'URE— V 
Recurring Expenditure 1970-71 

1. Staff salaries 

2. Scholarships 

3. Working expenses 

Recurring axpenditure 1970-71 
(at present) 

Recurring Expenditure 
At Present (1970-71) 

Additional amount required 
to fill up the vacancies 


Rs. 73.40 lakhs 
Rs. 13.48 ., 
Rs. 55.70 „ 


; Rs. 142.58 lakhs 


Rs. 142.58 lakhs 


Rs. 39.94 


Total 182.52 
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Annual Projection with increase of 3% on staff salaries and 5% on workinp: expenses 


year 

Staff 

Salariea 

Scholarsliipn 

Working 

expen.'icn 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1971-72 

113,4 

13,48 

( Hupuds 

In lakhs) 
182,52 

1972-73 

110.74 

13,48 

58.40 

mn\ 

1973-74 

120.24 

13,48 

61.41 

195.13 

Additional funda recommended by tlic 

60.54 

15,00 

44,50 

120.04 

Reviewing, Committee 

Total RecurrinB expenditure for implcincnlinp 

180,78 

28,48 

105,91 

315.17 ' 

Reviewing Committee’!! recommcndiitionii 
1974-75 

186,20 

28,48 

111.21 

325,89 

1975-70 

191,89 

28,48 

116,77 

337,04 

1976-77 

197,54 

28,48 

122.61 

348,63 

1977-78 

203,47 

28,48 

128,74 

360.69 
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On the advice of the All India Council for Teclini' 
cal tidiicalion, the Government of India constituted 
the Special Committee for Rcorrsanisation and Deve- 
lopment of Polytechnic JIducation, The first meefinp 
of the Committee v/hich v/as held at Kev/ Dell)! on dth 
April, 1P70 and v/an inaiipmaled hy Prof, V-K-R-V, 

coMMrri’P-riS and commis.sions 
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Rao, Union' Minister for Education and Youth 
Services broadly indicated the guidelines for the work 
of the Committee. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The terms of reference of the Committee were as 
follows:— ' 

(a) to examine the whole system of polytechnic 
education vis-a-vis the needs of industry for middle 
level technicians and to prepare a ten year plan for its 
reorganisation and development; 

(b) to recommend measures for improving the 
practical content of diploma courses through co- 
operation between polytechnics and industry with par- 
ticular reference to sandwich courses, apprenticeship 
training and diversification of subject fields; and 

(c) to report on all other aspects of polytechnic 
education. 

CONTENTS . 

Introduction; A Review of the Development of 
Polytechnic Education; Concept of Technician and his 
Education; Survey of Industry; Reorganisation of 
Polytechnic Education; Faculty Students; Assessment 
of Education; Training and Employment; Partnership 
with Industry and Commerce; Status and Professional 
Development of Techinician; Administration, Finance 
Control and Inspection; Plan for action; Summary of 
Recommendations; Appendix II to VI. 

recommendations 

A Review of the Development of Polytechnic Education 

Polytechnic education should be coordinated with 
the state of industrial and commercial development 
and the economic resources of the country as a whole. 

• Over the next 10 years, higher priority in technician 
education development ' should be accorded to the 
qualitative improvement of courses and consolidation 
of existing institutions rather than to quantitative 
expansion. 

At least for the next five years, there would be no 
need to consider the establishment of new polytechnics. 
As for the intake capacity of existing polytechnics, the 
position may be reviewed after three years and any 

changes necessary be made so as to meet the actual 
needs. 

‘ should be made to prepare realistic estimates 

0 the demand for technicians for the fifth and sub- 
sequent plans, region-wise and by specialities and 
ypes of technician functions in industry, commerce, 
services and public utilities, so that appropriate pro- 
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grammes of educational development could be formu- 
lated and included in the fifth Five Year Plan. 

Concept of Technician and his Education 

In industrial organisations there is a broad' 
spectrum of occupations lying between the craftsmen 
at the one end and the professional engineer at the 
other. Within this spectrum there are wide differences, 
both in specialities and degrees of expertise, which 
must be taken into account when planning educational 
and training programmes, but the whole band 
represents a separate and distinct group of people, 
who can be classified as technicians whatever their 
specific functions may be. Polytechnics, in association 
with industry and business, should have the responsi- 
bility of educating and training persons for technician 
functions . 

The purpose of polytechnic education is to lay the 
foundation for the future technicians and for the per- 
sons who play a comparable role in business and 
commercial activities by way of a sound, broad-based 
theoretical knowledge of the chosen field that helps 
them to understand the basic principles underlying 
their activities together with training in the actual 
practice thereof. 

Technician education should not lose sight of the 
human and social aspects of the work and life of 
technicians. The confidence and competence needed 
for self-employment should also be developed. 

Programmes of technician education and training 
should be properly drawn up in an integrated manner 
with the cooperation of industry. 

Reorganisation of Polytechnic Education 

The major concern of polytechnics should be to run 
regular diploma courses designed to meet the educa- 
tional requirements of the technician positions near 
the professional level. At the same time, it should be 
the endeavour of polytechnics to extend their institu- 
tional facilities to cater to the needs of the other 
category of technician positions by organising a 
variety of short-term and/or part-time couiscs for 
technicians and craftsmen in service. 

Apart from these courses, polytechnics should 
organise special refresher and training courses as well 
as advanced diploma courses for technicians already 
employed. 

Certain selected polytcchnicians should be authori- 
sed to offer part-time degree courses. 

Part-time diploma courses should be started at the 
initiative and with the co-operation of industry in 
selected subject fields so as to benefit a large number 
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of sVillccI person", woi'kinji: ill Ihr. looiil iii(lti''.lriul find 
hii''.inc'.'; lirnij;. 

Williin (lie l)ionc! friimcwoik of crilaiii ycticial 
guideline". !i'; iefj;!ird'; lltc f.l(in(l(ii(l'!, olijeolivcs find 
Kcopc of (cclinician coiii<;c';, Ihcie i.liotild be a p.ical 
deal of llry.ihilily in cotn<;c plannirip. (o pcrniil 
local vaiiatioii". in (heir elrticlnic, conicni'i and oipani- 
aalion, 

Wlicrc (wo or more polylcclinic'i are ';i(tia(cd in a 
cetdre, co-ordinalion r.lioidd be bioiipjd aboii( in order 
llia( (licy may avoid duplicadnp (licir clfoiP; in (lie 
bind': of coiir'.cr. (Hey olfef. 

Teclinieian course'; '.lioidd aim (o prepare (lie 
sdidcnl for cndance in(o a (cclinician function and al 
(lie same (ime facililalc mobilily and ftidiic ocenpa- 
lional advancemetd. 

A( preseid, nariov/ spcciall/fdion '.boiild no( be (be 
aim of (ccbnician course'; al (be fii';l diploma level, 
'riie courses sboiild be desipned (o be broaddiased v/i(b 
provision for diversilicallom 

Diversilied coni', es sbould bo ';(arled in iboso iii';(i' 
(tdioiis v/borc (bo need for sticb emiisc is fully esiabll* 
sbed and may be iniroducod, in (be inilial sdip.cs, by 
moans of eleclivc sulijocis v/i(bin (be bioiid-ba';cd 
diploma couiscs. 

In Older (o correbde (bo polylccbiilc cduc.dional 
propraiiimcs v/i(b (be diveise needs of (ccbnicians 
from (ime (o (ime, v/ell'Ofp,{ini';ed unils sbould be se( 
up in (be dopiu (molds in cbaip.c of (ecbnical educalion 
fd (be Cerdro and in (bo bddes for (be esdmadon of 
fudirc (ccbnician needs, spccifilily-v/ise on (be liasis of 
iuialysis of occupfilions. 

A (ccbnician v/bo emcif'cs fiom a diploma coui'.e 
sbould be in a posilion (o (acklc mos( jobs lb;d be 
may be eonfioidcd v/ilb, (Icnec (bctc Is need foi 
planninp cduefilion and (laininp ptop.o'immcs on (be 
basis of analysis ol oceupaiions by funelions. Ilov/- 
cver, (be cducfidon sbould look beyond (be boutidaiies 
of sucb oecupalioii'fiiudysis bcciiusc, in dcvelopinp, 
courdiies like India, (be (ccbnici.an may bavc (o deal 
v/i(b acliviPes tebded (o, bid nid ncccssaiily pai( of 
bis basic funelions. 

fjandv/leb eour<,cs sbould be slailed only allci s(>cci* 
be sludy In dcfdb aboul (be adequacy ol (lie Indusfrlal 
co-opcia(ion available a( any pioposcd loealion. 'I bey 
sbould be so supanised (bal (be indusirial (rainl/ip Is 
clfcelivciy supcfviscd, eoordinalcd find evaluafed by 
(be polylctbnics and (be indiisiiy, 

l.dutalional pioprammcs in cnjunceiinp bclds 
sbould be piven a dcsipn and produelion oncnialion 
appfopfialc (o (be level f>f (ccbnician luntlions, 

I’olyiecbnif s should also oKci eoiuscs in bclds sucb 
as tommcicc. business adininislialion e(c. v/bi< b aic 
r.losely iclalcd (o indusirial ficlivllics. 
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A variciy of eonrsos siiiiable lo (be tempsr/imeni 
and special apliludes of pirls sbould be orpaiilseiMii 
Gills I’olyiccbiiics, In pailicular, diploma eoiuscs In 
Home fieieucc and lloiiic nconornics opllons sbould 
lie ifiltodiiccd in all Girls’ J'olyiccimic.s, 

In tcspcci of polylecbnics sidialcd In noii'lndufilrlnl 
fiicas, (I caicful sludy may he made of Ibe lyiie.s of 
cfi(u<:cs required for lliosc icplons and in Hie lipid of 
.sucb sludy siiilable courses may be orpanfsed. How* 
ever (bese Insdliidims may coiiccidrale on on'cilnp 
pciicrallscd eour.sc.s, Hlforlfi should be made lot, cl up 
Jiidusiiifil 'I'laliilnp Inslllules In llieir vlelnlly lo sllmii* 
Jfilc dicb prowdi, 

I'olyiccbnies in iiiral areas may offer courses In 
fipilciilliiia) cnpinceij/ip and courses applicable (o 
fipro'induslilcs. In such aieas, ibe posslblllly of sedlap 
lip Jmliisdial 'l/abilnp Insdliilcs In die proxlmby of 
(be poly(ccbnics may be considered v/lili a view (o 
mipmciKinp (be (ralninp facllldc.s for .sdidenis, 

'file duiiidon of polyiccluilc couises sliotdd be 
(Iclcrmlncd v/ilb reference (o (be iialuic and leqidic* 
niciKs of each couise, 'flic follov/lnp noimal diirallons 
arc recommended : 

(I) J’ulbdmc bisdiudfdial couises fd firsl dlplonia 
level ; H ycais; 

(lb I'lilbllmc ffaiidv/icb eoiuscs a I fiisl dlplonm 
level : VII2 yeais; 

fill) bail'diuc cveiiiiip courses al fii.sl dlplonia 
level ; nol excccdinp d yca/s fAcinal dii/tillon 
sliidild he poveined by (be subjeci uiiK (efiulie- 
f/icids); 

(Iv) Advanced diploma coin.scs: one year; 

fv; dlio/l (cun'i/and cpcolnl courses : Duiiillon 
sbould depend on (be subjeci mailer /c()ul(c* 
mcnis of (lie comsc, 

'Hie minimum academic (pialllicfillon for fidnilssloii 
((» a c(»m';c fd (be fil'd diploma level should be a fia.ss 
ill die Pic'Hiiivcisily eoui'.c id HIplicr flccondaiy 
comsc ru' i(s e(|iilvalcn(. MdidciKs v/)io bavc punted 
only (be ddid: or malileuladon slimild underpo suc- 
cessfully (I fnc|>a(a(ofy rccliulcal comsc of one year In 
(be fiolyiccimics, 

'I he cm/icuimn of leehnlelan eournen nliould be 
liased mi a cleai dclinidon of (be ohjeedvrs ol ciieb 
eoiitnc liolh the specific objeedves of leehnlelan sped' 
alldcs find Ibe peiieial objeedves of (cclinidan eduea- 
lion, 

'I be emikulum sbould lie llcxible cnoupli lo fieiniK 
addidon or dcicdon of subjeels and alle-iallon In 
IbeIr levels dciictidlnp upon (be pic-e/diy piefia/allon, 
(lie viuylnp needs ol bidiisliy and dhccllon of 
leelmolopical ebimpes. 

'Hie syllabi of polyiecbuic i.oiiiscs should bo 
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regularly reviewed and revi^ad to meet the changing 
requirements. 

;SyIIabi sliould not merely specify the topics but 
should indicate the depth of their treatment. 

Whenever changes are to be effected in the 
curriculum it is desirable to take into account the 
views and suggestions of students. . 

Curricula should be designed to enable a study in 
depth of the subjects of specialisation and a broad 
coverage of other related subjects. 

• The study of basic sciences should be properly 
oriented to suit the needs of each course and should 
not only enable the student to understand and learn 
the technical subjects that follow but also lay the 
foundation for future adaptability and further studies. 
They should be taught subjects interwoven into the 
other subjects. 

The study of English language should be emphasiz- 
ed and developed as a tool of cfieciive communication 
for technical purposes. 

As and where relevant to the needs of technician 
courses, study in appropriate depth, of topics from 
Industrial Organisation, Human Relations, Factory 
Laws and Labour Laws, Materials Management, 
Indiislial Safety and Concepts of Systems Engineering 
should be included. 

Polytechnic .education should develop in the 
students practical skills and the altitude to understand, 
appreciate and apply concepts to practice situations 
through carefully planned laboratory work, workshop 
practice and project work. 

Practical work must form a substantial part of 
technician courses, particularly of the full regular 
courses. It should reflect similar work in industry, 
commerce or.othcr field as closely as possible, within 
the limitations of institutional facilities. 

Project work requiring design and/or fabrication 
should find an important place in the final year of the 
diploma programmes and in the advanced diploma 
courses. Project work must be based on real problems 
involving industrial/conimcrcial practice and 
procedures. 

Through co-curriailar and extra curricular 
activities and seminars and project work, polytechnics 
should endeavour to develop in their students the 
confidence and competence needed for self- 
employment. 

The main criteria in planning laboratory work and 
praclical/ficld work should be (1) to further a clear 
understanding of the scientific principles taught, (2) 
to foster innoN-ation .and original thinking, (3) to help 
develop the ability in the creative use of knowledge 
and critical appraisal of test results, (4) to develop an 
appreciation of. and a facility in, the use of the 
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experimental and approach to problem solving and 
(5) to encourage the fabrication and assembly of 
simple types, of instruments and scientific apparatus 
and set-ups. i 

The main objective of workshop practice should be 
to give the basic training so as to lay the foundation 
for later shopfloor experience. Workshop practices 
should aim at helping students to understand, apply 
and use the basic principles, skills, tools and 
processes. 

The equipping of laboratories and .workshops 
should be governed by a careful consideration of the 
needs of the courses, the te,nching approach of the 
polytechnics and availability of equipments in 
collaborating industo', and the Industrial Training 
Institutes situated in the neighbourhood. 

The present practice of rigidly following 
“Standard" lists oF equipment should be discontinued 
although they could .serve as guides of minimum 
requirements. Each Polytechnic should determine the 
requirements of laboratory and workshop equipment, 
having regard to the nature of the courses offered 
from time to time. 

Provision should be made for appointing competent 
laboratory technicians in each laboratory for the 
proper maintenance and upkeep of laboratories and 
equipment. 

The faculty of polytechnics should be encouraged 
to develop and fabricate items of laboratory 
equipment needed for the courses. Dcsen’ing 
proposals in this regard should receive financial 
support. 

Technical Teacher Training Institute's should collect 
details of equipment devised and fabricated 
polytechnics and circulate the details to all 
polytechnics in the country. 

, In addition to the regular leaching methods, the 
moic modern and cficclivc methods including the 
tutorial method, the problem-solving method, the 
project-method and seminar method should be used 
' in polytechnics. 

Wherever possible, lectures should be supplemented 
by audio-visual aids such as slides, filmstrips, blow- 
ups, charts, films, classroom demonstration models 
and instruction sheets. 

A concentrated effort is required to develop 
teaching aids. Polytcelinics should be provided with 
audio-visual equipment such as over-head projectors, 
film and slide projectors, cpidioscopes etc. 

Technical Teacher Training Institutes should 
develop and produce proto-types ,of all kinds of 
teaching aids. They should also keep in touch with 
polytechnics, other institutions and firms engaged in 
the development and production of leaching aids and 
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disseminate information about them to all 
polytechnics in the country. 

Case-studies of actual industrial and field problems 
should be collected by teachers for use in the class- 
room. The Technical Teacher Training Institutes 
should compile these problems and bring out case- 
books and catalogues of case-studies. These should 
be made available to all polytechnics. 

Incentives should be provided to teachers and 
experienced persons in industi 7 to write textbooks 
and other supplementary coui-se materials suitable for 
the different courses and publish them at reasonably 
low prices. 

Textbooks in use should be scrutinised from time 
to time and brought uptodate. 

The use of the library by teachers and students for 
reference, information and self-development must be 
ev\co\ivaged and fosICTcd. The teaching should V>e 
so organised as to require and encourage a great deal 
of self-study and use of library facilities by the 
students. 

All polytechnics should have well-stocked, well- 
stafl'ed and attractive libraries, with reading room 
facilities for at least 10 per cent of the student body- 
Necessary provision should be made for creating and 
maintaining adequate library facilities and services 
and for the periodic addition of books and journals. 

The library should be in the charge of a well- 
qualified, competent and well-paid librarian with 
adequate staff to assist him. The librarian should be 
given a grade at least equal to that of a lecturer and 
granted the status of the Head of Department. 

Separate text-book libraries should be set up in the 
polytechnic and, if possible, in the Halls of Residence, 
for the benefit of students. 

For the proper development and growth of 
technician education and its improvement in quality, 
autonomy for polytechnics is essential, polytechnics 
should have complete freedom to experiment with 
much-needed reforms, restructure their region in 
training and employing technicians develop the new 
curricula suited for such courses, evolve their own 
methodology for education and training and assess 
and evaluate their students. 

A beginning must be made by selecting at least one, 
but not more than two, polytechnics in each .Stale 
and Union Territory for the immediate grant of 
autonomy. Thc<;c polytechnics must be selected on 
the basis of the sustained excellence of their 
standards, facilities, faculty and peiformancc. Based 
on the experience gained with the woiking of the 
autonomous polytechnics initially selected, other 
polytechnics ntust be given such freedom as and when 
they are ripe enough to take up such responsibilities. 


For this purpose the polytechnics must be assisted to 
attain the required standards and levels, through a 
phased programme of development over the next 10 
years. 

In addition to academic freedom, the autonomous 
polytechnic should have a Government Council and 
an Academic Board. 

The Government Council of an autonomous 
polytechnic will be responsible to guide and control 
the planning, development and administration of the 
polytechnic and should consist of teachers’ i-epn^scnta- 
tives of the State Council of Technical Awards 
(recommended later) the State Board of Technical 
Education, the All India Council for Technical 
Education and the State and Central Governments. 
The Principal of the polytechnic should be the 
mcmbcr-Sccretary of the Council. 

The Academic Board of an autonomous polyleciinic 
will deal with such matters as assessment and 
evaluation course development, relations with 
industry, research, and other academic matters. The 
proposals of the Academic Board should be placed 
before the Government Council for ratification. The 
Academic Board snould consist of representatives of 
the faculty, experts from industry and eminent 
educationists in the fields of technical and secondary 
education. The Piincipal of the polytechnic should 
be the chairman of the Board. 

A State Council of Technical Awards (SCTA) 
should be set up in each Slate as an independent and 
autonomous organisation to coordinate and safeguard 
the necessary standards with respect to technician 
education and to award diploma. 

In respect of the autonomous polytechnics, the 
SCTA should set and assess standards not by framing 
and imposing courses and curricula and conducting 
examinations but inspecting and approving the 
instilqiions, scrutinizing and approving new courses 
and curricula, and schemes of assessment and 
evaluation, framed by the polytechnics themselves. 

The SCTA will lay down the standards by way of 
facilities and faculty and the general guidelines and 
requirements for courses. 

In respect of the non-autonomous polytechnics, 
the SCTA should help them to frame and improve 
their courses and curricula, conduct the external 
examinations and suggest the methods of internal 
assessment. 

The SCTA should assist the non-autonomous 
polytechnics to develop the standards of facilities, 
performance and expertise needed to gain autonomy. 

The State Government should determine the manner 
and method of setting up the SCTA and specify its 
relationship to the Slate Board of Technical 
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tducation. The SCTA should consist of representatives 
of industry, trade and commerce, technical experts 
from government departments, representatives of the 
professional bodies, progressive educationists, 
polytechnic and college teachers and principals etc. 

Faculty 

The normal pattern of teaching stall categories in a 
polytechnic should be as follows : 

Professor or Head of the Department; 

Assistant Professor; and 

Lecturer/Associate Lecturer. 

The ratio between senior position and junior 
positions i.c. Professors/Assistant Professors and 
Lecturcrs/Associatc Lecturers should be of the order 
of 1:2. 

’i'he teacher-students ratio should bo not less than 
1:10. In counting this ratio only teaching posts of 
Associate Lecturers and above should be taken into 
account. 

For every diversified course in an institution, at 
least one professor assisted by an assistant professor 
or lecturer should be provided, supplemented by part- 
time lecturers from industry. 

Principals and Heads of Departments of 
polytechnics should be provided with suitable 
administrative staff. Provision should be made for 
clerical and laboratory assistance to teachers. 

The designations and scales of pay of teaching posts 
in polytechnics should be the same as in engineering 
colleges. 

The minimum qualification for the post of Associate 
Lecturer should be a degree in engineering or 
technology with at least two years of industrial 
experience. However, a diploma holder with not 
less than 5 years of industrial experience may be 
considered subject to his suitability to teaching and 
improvement of his academic background. 

The minimum qualification for posts of lecturers 
and above should ben degree in engineering or 
technology, or AMIE with at least 3 years of 
industrial experience or a TTTI diploma with five 
years of industrial experience. 

For teachers of other professional courses like 
commerce and business, the minimum qualification 
should be a degree in the appropriate field with 2 
years of professional experience in the relevant field. 

For teachers in science, humanities and arts, a post- 
graduate degree is essential, preference being given to 
persons with industrial e,xpcriencc. 

Training of at least one year in the art and techni- 
ques of leaching is desirable for all polytechnic 
teachers. 


' Ail teachers of similar categories whether in 
engineering, business and commerce, or humanities, 
arts and science should be allowed the same, scales of 
pay and benefits. ■ 

For all teachers from the Associate Lecturer to. the 
Assistant Professor, there should be a composite scale 
of pay with suitable starling stage for each category. 

In view of the indusiry/application orientation of 
teaching in polytechnics the practice of transferring 
teachers between polytechnics and arts and science 
colleges, wherever it exists, should be discontinued. 

Suitable incentives should be provided for teachers 
to improve their academic qualifications and gain 
experience. 

Teachers deputed for training etc. should be paid 
their full salary in addition to travelling and other 
allowances and stipends. 

Subject to certain conditions, poIyt:chnic teachers 
should be given the freedom to take up consultancy 
work. 

Polytechnic Icadicrs may be allowed to take 
sabbatical leave to pursue research or undertake 
writing of books or to work in other institutions or 
industry. 

Industry must be willing to accept, encourage and 
assist the transfer of experienced staff to part-time 
or full-time teaching work. There must be a much 
higher interchange of staff between industry and 
technics. 

Opportunities should be made available to teachers 
for acquiring the needed industrial experience, in the 
art and techniques of technical teaching higher 
academic qualifications through seminars, perform 
courses of various kinds, summer institutes, science 
training programmes, deputation to Tcach-trainlng 
Institutes during vacation or during the academic 
year and secondment to industries. Teachers must 
be required to attend such courses and acquire such 
training several times during their career to facilitate 
continuous development and to remain uplodafe in 
their field of knowledge. 

Specially designed short-term courses should be 
organised for providing industrial training to work- 
shop instructors.. The cooperation of the Central 
Training Institutes should be secured for providing 
training to workshop instructors of polytechnics in 
respect of skill appreciation. 

A crash programme should be implemented for 
retraining at least 25 per cent of the existing 
polytechnic teachers within a period of two years. 
The programme should consist of several courses of 
short duration on such subjects as assessment and 
evaluation technique, curriculum development. 
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laboratory work aiul iiuliislrial oriental ion in 
tcachiniT. 

This crash inoi’raninic should be followed by a 
second slai’c of comprehensive industrial traininK 
especially for teachers in certain subjects which arc 
hii’hly practice-oriented or industry-oriented. 

A third static of training of lonper duration .should 
cover traininp, in communication skills. 

A ci'ash iirogrammc should be organised at 
selected centres in India for Principals of polytechnics 
to familiarize them with the din'cronl aspects of 
polytechnic clucation and manapement and its 
rcorpanisalion as recommended in this Report. 

'reachers of lanjuapes, mathematics and the 
physical sciences should be piven special maintalion 
courses in the aiiplieation-hascd leachinp of these 
.subjeels. 

■liach Slate should (a) assess ilic total number of 
teachers to he tiained annually in the lust ten years, 
(b) indicate the type of Iraininp propramme relevant 
to Instruclois, Associate Lecturers, Leeturers and 
Heads of Departments to bo planned for, (c) work 
out tinancial estimates and (d) implement phased 
proprammes of tiaininp. 

’Ihe main functions of the 'I'cchnical Teacher 
Traininp Institutes should be : 

(ti) orpanisinp courses on the art and techniques 
of teachinp and special subjeet-lcachinp courses. 

(b) Research and traininp in leachinp methods and 
dcveloiMuenl and production of teachinp aids, charts 
and publications. 

(c) CoIIeelinp and disseminatinp to all polytechnics 
in the country, information on curricula, examination 
.systems, equipments, teachinp aids, technical 
literature, teachinp methods etc. 

Close liaison should be established and maintained 
between the Technical Teacher Traininp Institutes on 
the one hand and the principals and senior faculty 
members of polytechnics on the other. 

In order that the Technical Teacher Training 
Institutes could be successful and eirectivc in their 
function of tiaininp polytechnie teachers, the TlTls 
should maiivtain close relations with industry. The 
faculty of TTTIs should he cncouraped to return 
periodically to iiolyteehnic teachinp and industry. 

TTl'ls should orpanise shoit-term courses for 
leeturers and instiuetors on the fabiieation and use 
of teachinp aids. 

'Vhe Technical Teacher Tiaininp Institutes should 
concentrate their enerpy on the several aspects of 
teacher training rather than on organising ' post- 
graduate courses in subject specialisations. 


Studenls 

Information ahout technician courses and careers 
should be collected by the Directorates or Depart- 
mcnl.s in charge of Technical Education and 
transmitted to the educational authorities concerned 
with institutions conducting pre-university or Higher 
Secondary couiscs for due circulation and publicity. 

While the performance in an aptitude lest should be 
one of the criteria for admission to polytechnics, its 
wholesome adoirtion at the present stage is not 
favoureil. However, a beginning should be made to 
develop some standard aptitude tests for admission 
to polytechnics. 

Admission shotild be made by polytechnics on the 
basis of merit. Some weighlapc may be given for 
paitieipation in extra-curricular activities. 

Guidance and Counselling Services are essential in 
Polytechnics to give direction and purpose to the 
aspirations and activities of students and to assist 
them to make decisions and adjustments from time to 
time in respect of their academic, family, social and 
vocational-educational problems. 'Id begin with, 
Guidance and Counselling Centres should be set up 
on an experimental basis, in the autonomous 
polytechnics. Depending on the experience, the 
scheme should be extended to cover all the other 
polytechnics in the cotir.se of the next 10 years. 

Each Guidance and Counselling Centre should have 
a Guidance and Counselling oOieer of the rank of a 
professor, assisteii by stiilable stall'. The oHiccr 
should be professionally qualilied with adequate 
Iraininp in educational psychology and vocational 
guidance. The Centre will need to have library 
facilities and testing laboiatory for assessment and 
diagnosis of students’ abilities and disabilities. 

Arrangements should be made in all polyicchnies 
to provide hostel facilities for at least 50 percent of 
Ihe students. 

Polytechnics should take interest not only in the 
time students spend in Ihe campus but also in Ihe lime 
they .spend outside Ihe campus. JnleresI to do 
independent work and study, and in hobbies outside 
formal study hours, should be cultivated in the 
students. The required facilities for extra curricular 
activities such as sports, music, arts, histrionics etc. 
should be provided to develop and foster healthy 
community life. Student organisations and activities 
should be encouraged to enrich campus life. 

Asscssnicnl and Evaluation (Exaniinalions) 

The assessment of a student should be continuous 
and should ultimately be the responsibility of the 
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fcaclicrs.lhemsclved. 

The overall internal' assessment of a student's 
performance and progress should take into account 
his achievements in assignments, periodical tests etc. 

^ An immediate and complete cliangcovcr to purely 
internal assessment, even though desirable, may not 
-be feasible in all polytechnics in our present set up. 
Therefore, to begin with, in respect of the non- 
autonomous polytechnics, continuous internal 
assessment should be given equal weightage with the 
final external examination. Complete switchover to 
continuous internal assessment should be effected 
within a period of JO years. 

The State Council of Technical Awards should 
continuously review the method of assessment and 
evaluation in each polytechnic and suggest necessary 
improvements. ' , • 

Training courses in the- methods of assessment, 
eva^nation and grading sYiouid . be ' arranged for 
teachers in the form of short training programmes, 
summer courses etc. 

Training and Employment 

Basic training-' covering the basic skills should 
normally be provided-jjy the polytechnics themselves. 
For this purpose, the worlshop facilities in 
polytechnics should be strengthened. ' Wherever 
possible, closer links should be established between 
polytechnic and Industrial Training Institutes. 

Secondary training should be organised for practical 
training in industry and should have as an objective a 
broadening of ' technical kno-wlcdgc and gaining of 
insight into - some of , the workings and problems of 
industiy in general. In its later stages, training should 
be more specifically related to the all work on which 
the technician student will- be entitled when he has 
completed his training. 

The training programme should introduce potential 
' technician , to. a variety • of operational problems 
-obtaining in the practice of his occupation, whether 
these relate to the selection of operational procedures, 
manufacturing processes,' machines, materials and 
methods, or to the ensuring of control of protection 
sequences, quality and cost. It should also compose 
him to conditions of work involving, among other 
things, organisational procedure, group' activities, 
human relations and production economics. 

The programme of practical training should be 
carefully drawn up by individual polytechnics in 
cooperation with the collaborating industrial units to 
suit the needs of each course and should be properly 
and jointly supervised by the institution and industry.' 
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•Training must be properly assessed and evaluated. 
It should preferably have adequate weightage in the 
, total evaluation. There is a need to devise adequate 
scrcntific methods to assess the results of training and 
evaluate the degree to which the objectives of training 
have been realized. 

It should be the endeavour of all concerned to make 
'arrangements to provide well-organised ' and 

- superx’ised practical training in industry for all 
students of diploma courses during vacations and/or 
after the completion of the courses. 

Production-cum-training centres may ' be set up 
at places wherever two or more polytechnics are 
situated. The facilities available at these centres 

- should also be used for providing training during 
vacations or after the diploma courses. The centres 
could also provide practical training to students of 

■ polytechnics in rural areas where industries do hot 
exist. 

Since several government departments, such as 
industries, labour, technical education, are administer- 
ing several kinds of training programmes, an effective 
coordination of their efforts should be brought about. 

A separate training and placement department 
should be set up in each polytechnic manned by an 
experienced training and placement officer of the rank 
of a professor with suitable assistance. 

■ Training departments must be set up in all 
organisations offering training facilities manned by 
capable executives who could work in close collabora- 
tion tvith the principals/heads of departments and 
training officers of the polytechnics. 

■ Partnership with Industry and Commerce 

Industries should be fully involved in the planning 
and development of polytechnic education and in 
the training of diploma students at every stage. 

At the national, regional and Stale levels, partner- 
ship must be strengthened. Industry must be 
adequately represented in the policy-making and co- 
ordinating bodies at these levels and must be closely 
related with the proposed State Council of Technical 
Awards and the autonomous polytechnics. At transit 
level, conditions must be created which are in the close 
collaboration of industry in the implementation of the 
programmes of education and training. 

Industries should be requested to extend their 
fullest cooperation in providing the much needed 
industrial experience to polytechnic teachers cither by 
short-term or long-term training or through other 
arrangements.. 

Industries in the neighbourhood cf polytechnics 
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must be encouraged to refer their search, development 
and production problems to the polytechnics. Indus- 
tries may also support other research or development 
projects undertaken by polytechnics. 

Experts from industry’ should be invited to discuss 
some typical problems of the shop-floor and explain 
through special lectures and seminars how they arc 
solved. They may also provide the polytechnics with 
technical information and details of their design, deve- 
lopment and production activities. 

Status and Professional De’.ciopmcnt of Technicians 

There should be a rationalization of the manpower 
structure and a clear identification of technician 
functions in industry and commerce. Tcehnicians must 
be accorded a recognisable career structure adequa- 
tely reflecting the importance of their position. 
Formal technician qualifications should be insisted 
upon for recruitment. 

Polytechnics should organise a sanely of up-dating 
refresher and extension courses including short-term 
and adsanccd-diploma courses and part-time degree 
courses for technicians in serxicc. Through these 
courses, technicians should be enabled to qualify for 
higher positions and promotions. 

The image of polytechnics as centres of career 
education should be dcxelopcd. For this purpose, 
polytechnics should ha\c the flexibility and freedom to 
dexclop in new directions and explore new horizons. 

Tcclinicians should ha\c an organised forum for 
discussing common problems and articulating their 
needs and aspirations. 

The Goxernment should take the initiative in per- 
suading the professional bodies and other organisations 
and associations concerned with technical education, 
training, industrial and commercial interests etc. to 
set up techr. wian sections technician education and 
training sub-commitices etc. The teachers of poly- 
technics should also be inxoixcd in these sections and 
sub-committecs. 

Administration, Finance, Control and Inspection 

V. h.ilc a strong nationai policy on technician educa- 
tion and training is nccc-sary, such a policy should be 
flexible enough to permit modification according to llic 
peculiar regional or local needs x\ ilh reference to the 
type and !e\e! of lechnicicn",. 

The rc'-rcnsibility for tbe administration and control 
of tec'-.ni.u -n education should be shared appropriately 
by bod es at tb.e Ccntml, Regional. St.atc and Unit 
lex el- . T.e rctpon-.ibdit/.s at c.cch administrative 
Ic-.c! thcald be rrc',’'erly defined. 
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A separate committee on Technician Education and 
Training should be constituted under the auspicious 
of the All India Council for Technical Education to 
deal with all aspects of technician education and 
training at the national level. 

In order to give efficient secretariat help to the 
proposed Committee on Technician Education and 
Training, a separate unit may be created in the 
Ministry of Education. 

TTie regional committees of the AICTE and the 
regional organisations of the Central Government may 
have to be reorganised. 

Detailed studies of manpower demands in the State, 
training in industry, programmes of development, 
teacher dcvelopmentand administration of polytechnics 
with respect to financial control and coordination at 
Slate level, should be the direct responsibility of the 
Stale Government so that programmes and schemes 
may be effectively implemented. 

A Stale Council of Technical Awards (SCTA) 
should be set up in each Stale. 

There should be adequate delegation of administra- 
tive authority and financial power to the Heads of 
Polytechnics to function efficiently. 

As regards the financing of polytechnic education, 
the Government has to lake the major responsibility 
both at the Central and State levels but industry’ 
should also be a part to the financing as it directly 
benefits from it. 

So far as new experiments and innovations in techni- 
cian education arc concerned, the Government should 
take the entire financial responsibility by .sponsoring 
pilot projects and other programmes. 

At the national level, adequate provision should be 
made for the evaluation of the entire system to ensure 
that the money spent is effectively and properly utili- 
sed and that proper standards arc maintained with 
regard to the overall national needs. 

The annual provision under contingencies, materials 
etc. should be raised to a minimum of Rs. 300/- per 
student against the present provision of Rs. 120/- to 
Rs. 150'. The annual per capita recurring e.xpcnditurc 
should be revised to a figure of Rs. J700/-toRs. 
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APPOLNTMENT 

TIic Third Pay Commission was set up by the 
Government of India by Resolution No. F 7(25)-E III 
(A) 69 dated 23rd April 1970. 

terms of REFERENCE 

The Commission will be required to enquire into 
and make recommendations on : 

,(i). The principles which should govern the structure 
of emoluments and conditions of service of Central 
Government employees. 

(ii) What changes in the structure of emoluments 
and conditions of service of different classes of Central 
Government employees arc desirable and feasible. 

(iii) Death-cum-retirement benefits of Central 
Government employees; 

(iv) the structure of emoluments and conditions of 
service, including death-cum-retirement benefits, of 
personnel belonging to the All India Services. 
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(v) the structure of emoluments including benefits 
in cash and kind and death-cum-retirement benefits 
of personnel belonging to the Armed Forces, having 
regard to their terms and conditions of service; 

(vi) the .structure of emoluments and conditions of 
service, including dcath-cum-rctircmcnt benefits of 
employees of Union Territories; .and 

(vii) while enquiring into the level of minimum 
remuneration, the Commission may examine the 
Central Government employees’ demand for a need 
based minimum wage having regard to all relevant 
factors. 

The Commission will make its recommendations 
having regard, among other relevant factors, to the 
economic conditions in the country, the resources of 
the Central Government and the demands thereon such 
as those on account of developmental planning, 
defence and national security, the repercussions on the 
finances of all the State Governments, public sector 
undertakings, local bodies etc. 

In case, in vciw of the increase in cost of living the 
need for consideration of relief of an interim 
character arises during the course of deliberations of 
the Commission, the Commission may consider the 
demand for relief of an interim character and send 
reports thereon. In the event of the Commission 
recommending any interim relief, the date from which 
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this relief should take effect will be indicated by the 
Commission. 

The Commission will devise its own procedure and 
’ may appoint such advisers as it may consider necessary 
for any particular purpose. It may call for such 
information and may take such evidence as it may 
consider necessary. Ministries and Departments of 
the Government of India will furnish such informa- 
tion and documents and other assistance as may be 
required by the Commission. The Government of 
India trust that the State Governments, service 
associations and other concerned will extend to the 
Commission their fullest cooperation and assistance. 

The Commission will make its recommendations as 
soon as practicable. 

By a subsequent Resolution dated 4th June 1970 para 
2 (vii) and para 4 of our terms of reference were 
subsituted respectively by the following paragraphs. 

“2 (vii) having regard to all relevant factors, the 
Commission may, while enquiring into the level of 
minimum remuneration, examine the Central Govern- 
ment employees’ demand for a need based minimum 
wage which is based on the recommendations of the 
15th Indian Labour Conference. 

In case the need for consideration of relief of an 
interim character arises during the course of delibera- 
tions of the Commission, the Commission may con- 
sider the demand for relief of an interim character 
and send report thereon. 

In the event of the Commission recommending any 
interim relief, the date from which this relief should 
take effect will be indicated by the Commission.” 

The changes introduced in our original terms of 
reference by the resolution of 4th June, 1970, were of a 
material chaiacter. We were asked to consider the 
demand of the Central Government employees, for a 
need based minimum wage, specially with reference to 
the recommendations of the 15th Indian Labour Con- 
ference (1957). Further this resolution omitted the 
restrictive clause “in view of the increase in cost of 
living”. 

CONTENTS FOR VOLUMES I TO IV 

VOLUME I ; PART 1 — Introductory: Our Terms of 
Reference and Its Scope; Procedure of Work; Employ- 
ment under the Central Government. 

PART II— General Principles including Economic 
and Financial Considerations : Economic Situation 
and Financial Resources; Principles of Pay Deter- 
mination; Minimum Remuneration; Starting Salary of 
Class I Services and Maximum Salary under the 
Govenment. 

PART III — Pay Scales : Organised Seiwices and 
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Common Categories : General Recommendations Ch 
Pay Structure (including a section on Promotion 
Policies and Selection Grades); Headquarters Organi- 
sation of the Government of India; Office Staff in 
Non-Secretariat Organisations; All India Services; 
Central Services, Class I; Class II Services and Posts; 
Engineering Services; Scientific Services; Medical 
Services; Economists and Statisticians; Class IV Staff; 
Workshop Staff; Common Categories:— (I) Teachers 
and other Educational Staff; (II) Storekeeping Staff; 
(III) Fire Service Staff; (IV) Drivers of Motor Vehicles; 
(V) Librarians and other Library Staff; (VI) Telephone/ 
Teleprinter/Telex Operators; (VII) Marine Staff; (VIll) 
Other Common Categories. 

VOLUME 11 : PART I : Ministry of Agriculture; 
Ministry of Commerce; Ministry of Communications; 
Ministry of Defence; Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare; Ministry of External Affairs; Ministry of 
Finance; Ministry of Health and Family Planning; 
Ministry of Home Affairs; Ministry of Industrial 
Development; Ministry of Information and Broadcast- 
ing; Ministry of Irrigation and Power. 

PART II : Ministry of Labour and Rehabilitation; 
Ministry of Law and Justice; Ministry of Planning; 
Ministry of Railways; Ministry of Shipping and 
Transport; Ministry of Steel and Mines; Ministry of 
Tourism and Civil Aviation; Ministry of Works and 
Housing; Department of Atomic Energy; Department 
of Science and Technology; Department of Supply; 
Cabinet Secretariat; Others:— (1) Petroleum and 
Chemicals; (II) President’s Secretariat; (III) Vice-Presi- 
dent’s Secretariat; Prime Minister’s Secretariat; (IV) 
Department of Parliamentary Affairs; Union Territo- 
ries. 

VOLUME III — Armed Forces Personnel : Reference 
and Procedure; Our Approach to Armed Forces Pay; 
Service Officers Pay; Pay Structure of Personnel below 
officer rank; Allowances and Benefits of Servicemen; 
Non-effective Benefits of Servicemen; Fixation of pay 
in the proposed scales and cost of recommendations, 
VOLUME IV — ^Dearness Allowance ; Introductory; 
Revised Dearness Allowance Scheme; Proposed 
future rates of Dearness Allowance. 

Compensatory Allowances ; Compensatory (City) 
Allowance; House Rent Allowance; Housing Facili- 
ties; Rent-Free Quarters; Other Compensatory Allo- 
wances; All India Transfer Liability Allowance; Risk 
Allowance; Transport between place of work and 
residence. 

Travelling Allowance : Travelling Allowance for 
Civilian Employees; Gradation of Government 
Employees; Mileage Allowance; ACC Travel;Travel by 
Air; Road Mileage; Conveyance Allowance; Daily 
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Aitowance; Journey on Transfer; iVansfcr Grant; 
Transfer Incidentals Baggage Allowance; Transfer 
Travelling Allowance on Rctircmcnt/Dcath; Travelling 
Allowance Rules for Railway Employees; School 
Travel Concession; Travelling Allowance for Olllccrs 
and Personnel of the Armed Forces. 

Leave Travel Concessions : Railway Employees; 
Civilian Employees of the Central Government other 
than the Railway Employees; Armed Forces Personnel. 

Educational Facilities and Allowances : Introductory; 
Children's Education Allowance; Hostel Subsidy. 

Dcatli-Cum-Rctirenieiit Benefits : Age of Superan- 
nuation; Premature Retirement; Voluniarj’ Retirement; 
Restrictions on Commercial Employment after Retire- 
mem; Retirement Benefits; Principles governing grant 
of pension: Existing position; Emoluments; Rates of 
Pension: Death-cum-Rctirement Gratuity; Death 
Gratuity; Service Gratuity; State Railway Provident 
Fund; Family Pension Scheme; Invalid Pension; 
Temporao' Service; Bcncfii of added years; Extraordi- 
naiy Pension; Compulsory Insurance; Provident Funds 
Relief to Pensioners; Personnel belonging to the All 
India Services; Union Territory Employees. 

Hours of Work, Holidays and Overtime Allowance : 
General; Hours of Work; Weekly Off; Public Holidays; 
Casual Leave; Overtime Allowance; Weightage for 
Night Duty. 

■ Leave Entitlements : Existing Position; Industrial 
employees; Non-Industrial employees; Leave Salary; 
Commutation of Half-pay Leave; Study Leave; 
Departmental Leave; Maternity Leave; Other kinds of 
Leave; Leave Encashment. 

Medical Facilities ; General; Central Government 
Health Scheme; Medical Reimbursement Scheme; 
Medical Allowance; Group Medical Insurance Scheme; 
Medical facilities for Railway employees; Compulsory 
Medical Check-up of Government Employees. 

Staff Amenities : Uniforms, Protective Clothing and 
Protective Accessories; Canteen Facilities; Advances 
to Government Servants; Other Welfare Metisures. 

Miscellaneous : Classification of Services; Tempo- 
>^ry and Quasi-Permanent Status; Industrial and 
Non-Industrial Employees. 

A. Staffing and Efficiency in Govcminent Serw'cc ; 
Introductory; Some Suggestions for Economy in Staff 
Expenditure; Unemployment Problem vis-a-vis Over- 
staffing. 

D. Continuing Machinery for Cadre Reviews and 
Paj Revision : Need for a permanent machinery for 
ay Research; Cadre Review and Management; Use 
of Job Evaluation Techniques; Allotment of Scales to 
Posts not covered in the Report; Standing “Body on 
Pay and Cadre Management”. 

Date of effect of our Recommendations on Pay and 
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Pension; Pixation of Pay In the Proposed Seales; Cost of 
our Recommendations : Acknowledgements; Notes of 
Dissent; Summary of Recommendations, Main Con- 
clusions and Observations. 

Annc.xcs : (I) Interim Report; (II) Second Interim 
Report; (III) Third Interim Report; (IV) Questionnaire; 
(V) Ofilces, Establishments, etc. visited by the Pay 
Commission; (VI) Prominent Public men. Economists, 
Retired Government officials etc.; (VJI) Service Asso- 
ciations and Representatives of Groups of Employees; 
(VIII) Government Officials. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Principles of Pay Dclcmiinafion 

A pay structure, if it is to be sound, should satisfy 
the tests of ‘inclusivcncss’, ‘comprchcnsibiliiy’ and 
•adequacy'. If should also he fairly simple and 
rational. 

Beyond the minimum subsistence level, the 
adequacy or otherwise of the Government’s pay 
structure Is to lie judged by flic level of salaries that 
obtained in allcniativc occupations. Considerations 
of supply and demand necessarily play a part, but arc 
subject to certain over-riding considerations. In tlic 
intermediate ranges, tlic limit is set by what the 
economy can afford. In tlie upper ranges, the limit is 
set by considerations of social acceptability. 

The principle of "equal pay for equal works” may 
be considered in the limited context of Government 
employment, or it may also be assumed to have 
general applicability. Almost all memoranda 
received have drawn altenlioii to the more favourable 
terms admissible to employees in the organised private 
sector than those admissible to llie Central Govern- 
ment employees doing comparable work. The demand 
has been for ‘fair comparison’. 

The present wage and salary structure prevailing in 
organised industry may not represent the structure 
that would have evolved as a result of the operation 
of market forces under conditions of near perfect 
competition, because of the sheltered position enjoyed 
by Indian industry. There arc many distinguishing 
gestures, which arc peculiar either to Government 
service, or to private trade and indusirj’, with regard 
to pay, emoluments, conditions of service etc. in the 
two sectors. 

In fixing scales of pay, whether in public sector 
undertakings or under the Government, dispropor- 
tionate importance should not be given to private 
sector salaries. The uncritical use of comparisons 
between Government salaries and salaries in organised 
trade and industry without considering the work 
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6on(cn( and (In; (olalily of’ (lie prevailin'’ cirenm- 
afanccs, would be unjusliried. Tlic Governmcnl as 
the dominant employer will liavc to tabe note oT its 
dual role, both employer and as the supreme aulboiity 
responsible for the c.overnanec and development of (he 
country. The Central Goveinmcnl should formulate 
its pay policy havinp regard to the profound influence 
that the pay stales adopted by (he Central Govern- 
ment exert on .State Goverrmicnts, qirasi-govctnmcnlal 
institutions etc. 

The Governrncrrt, however, shoirld not ignore (he 
fact that if (he organised private sector is consistently 
able to offer higher wages and salaries than (hose 
offered by (he Government for comparable worlt, 
then there would be a progressive deterioration in (Ire 
quality and calibre of persons entering Govcrttmcnl 
service. The first rcquitctncnl is an cllicicnl 
administration, and this will not be secured without 
a reasonable pay system which rclkcts changes in the 
pattern of remuneration in the outside world. 
Government service should attr-act and retain not 
only a high jiroportion of persons of average calibre 
but also a sufficient number of iretsons of (he higiresi 
ability and competence to provide leadership and to 
strengthen (he admirristrativc and technical nrachinery. 

Too large a disparity between wages arrd r.alatics in 
(he Governmental sector, and (hose in organised 
trade and industry, for broadly comparable work 
should not be permitted, as it is likely to read 
adversely on (he cffrcicncy ol (he public service in (he 
long run. At the start of a career, (he cmolirmcnts 
and other advantage's under (he Govcrrrnient r.hould 
approximate fairly closely to what a person v/ilh 
similar (lualifrcations, aptitude and training can obtain 
from a good employer In (he private sector . A greater 
degree of divergence, however, belwcerr (he total 
emoluments in (he private sector arrd urrdcr (he 
Government v/onid be ferrsible atrd acceptable later 
in a person's career. 

A common v/age policy shoirld be evolved for 
public sector undertakings, :ind tin effeetive coordinat- 
ing machinery should be csttiblishcd, charged with 
the responsibility of ensuring (hat pay scales of public 
sector undertakings should be fixed v.’ith due rcgai'd 
to possible repercussions on other public sector 
undertakings, and on the Government's own scales 
of pay. It should ensure that rto single unit goes 
seriously out of line. 'Hie mechanism r.hould respond 
flexibly to changes taking place in the economy as a 
vdiolc. 

A cautious adoidiorr of job evaluation tcclmiiiucs 
over a limited sphere, particularly for indusi rial and 
fairly standardised job ., seems to be indicated as an 
experimental rnetisuie. 


'fhcrc are Inliaclttblc rliHiciiltics In directly rcltiliirg 
pay with productivity for (ire bulk of (he Oovcrnincot 
employees. Mow'cvcr, (he Govctnmcrit can, and 
should, for ge stronger links than arc prevalent now 
between (he performance of a Government employee 
and (he pay he draws. 

The concept of model employer is open to such 
diverse intcrpi'ctations (iiat no precise guidelines of 
practical value arc provided. 

'rile Government being (he dominant employer 
sliould formulate its own principles of wage 
determination as suited to lls needs. Accordingly, 
il has been found advisable to bear in mind several 
principles and conditions in recommending scales of 
pay rather than rigidly adliering to a single piinelple. 
The true test of any set of jrrincipics to be adopted by 
the Government is whether the Govcinmcut service la 
altiacting and retaining (he persons it needs and (hey 
are reasonably satislied with lire ))iiy and oilier 
conditions of service taken as a whole. 

J or the majority of posts, the princijrlc of “equal 
pay for equal vroik" taken broadly lo cover the range 
of a time setde is gcnetiilly unexceptionable, when 
considering (he Central Governmcnl alone as a 
separate entity, In (he absence of any disllngultihlng 
features, employees of (he Central Government In 
dilfcient branches should be paid e()unlly If Iheir work 
is adjudged lo be id' cc|ual value according lo ccriaiii 
well-established criteria. 

The pay of a post shoultl be I'claled lo (he duties 
and icspon'.ihililics attached to that post, lo (he 
diHiculty and complexity of lire (ask to be pcifoint- 
cd, to the degree of supervision exercised, and to the 
(|ualilica(ions prescribed, 

Siniplificalion and lationalisalion of the pay 
slriictuic has been attcmpicd to thccxicnl possible. 
In devising a sound pay stiuctuie, ctiuilidilc relativities 
have been sought lo be established not only veiti- 
cally but also horizontally. There arc limitations, 
however to the extent to which (ho existing pay 
fdiucturc can be simplillcd and rationalised, c.g., a 
drastic icduclion in (he number of grades may reritiil 
in ciirlailmcnt of pr omotion opportunities, and may 
prove unduly cosily. 

When making hoiizontal compaiisons. It will 
initially be possible only to go by a broad overall 
assessment of (he duties and responsibililies of 
various posts, and lo allocate appi'o|ii'la(e pay scales 
accordingly, bticli an a|ipioach sulVeif; from possible 
dclicicncics and nhor Icoming'!, Cor (his reason, the 
adoption of job evaluation (ccbtiitprcs, liist on an 
cxpcrirncnlal ba'.is rmrl later, if found sitcccssf'ul, on » 
cottlirming basis Is being nnggcsicd. 

'I Ire principle of determinirig tire pay of a post 
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according, to the duties and responsibilities, etc. 
attached to that post can be extended lor fixing the 
pay of the members of a regularly constituted 
service. In the latter case, it is possible only to take 
a broad overall view of the duties and responsibilities 
of the separate posts encadred in the service, and of 
the difficulty and complexity of the functions required 
to be performed by its members. The underlying 
asiumption is- that the more experienced officers will' 
be assigned the more difficult and complex jobs, so 
that by and large there is correlation between the 
stage., reached in the time scale and the duties and 
responsibilities of the posts likely to be held at that 
.stage. 

Persons required to possess specified postgraduate 
qualifications or to undergo highly specialised 
professional training for the due discharge of their 
official duties should he adectualelv revnunevuted and 
their pensionary benefits safeguarded keeping in view 
the additional time and money spent in acquiring 
these qualifications and the relatively shorter period 
of their.efTeclive service; 

- Minimum Remuneration 

There is much to be said for the view that if addi- 
tional funds could be made available to the Central 
Government by various economy measures or by 
additional taxation and economy in non-Plan 
expenditure, these should first be used for the 
amelioration of the lot the people who are unemploy- 
ed or under-employed rather than for ensuring a 
minimum wage related to certain norms set by the 
15th I.L.C- for a section of the community. 

Fair coniparison with the private sector or with the 
public sector cannot be accepted as a sound basis for 
fixing minimum" remuneration under the Central 
Government. , If there is to be a comparison with the 
■ level of wages outside the Government, it cannot be 
confined on'y to the organised private or public 
sector. 

Having regard to the prevailing level of wages in the 
. agricultural sector and the general minimum level in 
trade and industry, the adoption of the minimum 
remuneration based on the 15th I.L.C. norms at this 
stage would be tantamount of a misdirection of 
resources. 

With the development of the country and increase 
m national income the Government employees 
should,- in the fulness of time, be entitled to' the nced- 
based minimum wage according to the norms laid 
down by the 15th I.L.C. ■ But in the present context 
the Central Government ' employees should not be 
Ireated as a specially privileged section of the 
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community and guaranteed a need-based minimum 
wage according to these norms when the Government 
are not able to provide even the barest essential to 
millions of their less fortunate compatriots. 

The 15th I.L.C. norms need some modifications 
when applied to Government employees. The 
vegetarian diet schedules recommended by the Indian 
Council of Medical Research Expert Group In 1968 
should be adopted in respect of food requirements. 
While the activity status of the employee himself 
should be treated as ‘moderate’, that of other 
members of his family should be treated as sedentary.. 
The cost of the food basket should be evaluated at 
the average prices for the 12-monfhIy period ending 
31st October, 1972 for the four major cities, viz., 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. Since a Class 
IV Centra) Government employee at the lowest level 
of s,alavv vewl for Goveswwawf wecowv- 

modalion allotted to him, at the rate of 7i of his pay, 
this would constitute a reasonable basis for deter- 
mining the quantum of expenditure on house rent. 

Even though the fringe benefits result in some 
saving of expenditure on the part of the recipients or 
in mitigating the hardship to which they would 
otherwise have been exposed, no deduction should be 
made on account of these from the computations of 
minimum wage. 

Since a Central Government employee at the 
beginning of his career is not usually expected to be 
responsible for the maintenance of 3 adult consump- 
tion units including himself, the starting salary should 
be so fixed that at the end of 5 years, he should 
automatically receive a sum equal to the need-based 
minimum remuneration, according to the 
Commission’s concept. 

Having regard to the low per capita income of the 
country, the acute unemployment situation, the state 
of finances of the Central Government and the likely 
repercussions of a high minimum wage on the 
finances of the State Governments, it is supremely 
important that the maximum restraint should be 
exercised in devising the new pay structure. 
Accordingly, the minimum remuneration for the 
whole-time Central Government employee at the 
start of his career should be fixed at Rs. 185 per 
mensem at the 12 monthly index average of 200 
(1960—100). 

The special pay of certain categories of Class IV 
stair, whose work is exceptionally heavy or involves 
special risks, health hazards or employment in un- 
pleasant or uncongenial occupations, should be. raised 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 per mensem. Government should 
take action either to lay down uniform criteria or, to 
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prepare illustrative lists of categories for which this 
special pay should be admissible. 

Starting Salary of Class I Services and Maximum 
Salary under the Government 

The starting salary in the Class 1 services, including 
the all-India Sers ices, should be Rs. 700 per mensem. 

No change need be made in the present ceiling of 
Rs. 3500 per mensem on the maximum salary under 
the Government. 

General Recommendations on Pay Structure 

With the attainment of higher levels of develop- 
ment, marginal differences in skills are of little 
significance for pay fixation. As a general rule posts 
in different departments which are broadly comparable 
and for which equivalent qualifications have been 
prescribed should be placed on the same scale of pay 
unless there are over-riding administrative considera- 
tions to the contrary'. It was, in certain cases, found 
necessary to let the consideration of internal harmony 
over-ride the need for external parities. 

While recommending the continuance of most of 
the existing allowances and the abolition of some, no 
new allowances have been recommended nor any 
demands for increasing the quantum of the existing 
allowance have been endorsed except where it was 
found to be absolutely justifiable on strict and critical 
scrutiny. 

Posts in the various departments which arc 
substantially comparable as regards duties and res- 
ponsibilities, mode of recruitment and qualification 
standards have been grouped into common category 
posts. 

The existing system of time scales has generally been 
retained with provision of fixed pay at certain higher 
levels. 

Long pay scales have generally been recommended 
for entry career giades, especially where promotion 
outlets arc limited. For posts filled by promotion, 
relatively shorter pay scales have been considered 
appropriate. 

Except in the case of blind alley categories a 
solution to the problem of stagnation should be 
sought in revising cadre structure and reforming 
cadre management. 

Continued progression on long scales running from 
IS to 20 years or more should depend on periodic 
assessment of the employee's performance. One 
efficiency bar has, therefore, been pro-.idcd in 10-15 
>c.ars scales and two efiiciency bars in the still longer 
scales. 


Tliere should be a more effective application of 
efficiency bars than has been done hitheno. Measures 
should be taken to ensure that crossing the efficiency 
bar is no longer a routine matter and that those who 
do not pull their weight are denied futher increments. 
Government should also make more frequent use 
than they have done in the past of the grant of 
advance increments to persons who have done 
specially good work and deserx'e recognition. 

It is not practicable to adopt any predetermined 
ratio between the minimum and the maximum or a 
rigid time span. In recommending the quantum of 
increments in different scales the following broad 
principles have been followed : — 

(i) The increases in the rates of increment, being 
proposed on account of the erosion that the value of 
Increments has suffered have necessarily had to taper 
off with increasing levels of pay, 

(ii) As far as possible the same size of increment 
has been suggested for the same pay range except that 
wherever in a scries the lower scale posts arc feeder 
posts for those in the higher scale an increased rate 
of increment has generally been suggested in the 
higher scale in order to provide incentive for 
promotion, 

(iii) A higher rate of increment has been presided 
not only in a higher scale but even within the same 
pay scale towards the end, 

(iv) The almost universal feature of annual incre- 
ments in the existing pay structure has not been 
altered, the only exceptions being the posts at the top 
levels for which the pattern of fixed pay or of biennial 
increments has been proposed. 

In future, an increment should be granted from the 
first of the month in which it falls due. 

The existing syslem of overlapping scales has been 
continued. 

In all cases of pay fi.xalion under F.R. 22-C where, 
an employee is drawing pay at the maximum of the 
lower scale, he should be allowed a notional increment 
above the maximum of the losser scale (equivalent 
to the amount of the last increment in the scale) and 
the pay be then fixed at the next above stage in the 
higher scale. 

In all cases of promotions from one Class 1 to 
another Class I post, the pay in the higher scale 
irrespective of whether the lower post was held in a 
substantive, officiating or temporary capacity. 

The benefit of concordance tables should be avail- 
able to all organised Class I Services which have the 
characteristics of an ‘established’ service. The benefit 
may continue in the scientific and technical services 
where it exists at present. The same arrangentcni 
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should be adopted for fixing the pay of promotces in 
services which have a junior and. senior scale even 
though lateral induction takes place at the senior scale 
level also. The admissibility of this benefit should be 
widely publicised at the time of inviting applications 
for recruitment as this is likely to enhance the 
attractiveness of these services. 

-The device of special, pay should be . used as 
sparingly as possible although it cannot be discarded 
in the case of posts where persons have to be attracted 
for a fixed. tenure from other cadres and departments. 
The existing practice of granting special pay to officers 
' brought on deputation to the Secretariat, ' or to posts 
at the .headquarters of the departments should 
■ continue. 

The existing rales of special pay in respect of posts 
in the Central Secrciariat should continue. As the 
nature of work in the hcadqiiaters’ organisations of 
the Central Services Class 1, is broadly comparable to 

that performed at the levels of Under Secretaries and 

Deputy Secretaries in the Central Secretariat, the posts 
in the headquarters’ organisations of these services 
held by the senior scale oflicers should cariy a special 
pay of Rs. 200 per mensem and those held by officers 
in the junior administrative and intermediate adminis- 
trative grades should carry a special pay of Rs. 300 
. per mensem. 

The field posts in the Central Services, Class I to 
which special pay is attached should, if held by a 
senior scale officer, carrj' a uniform special pay of 
Rs. 100 per mensem and those held by the junior 
administrative and intermediate administrative grade 
officers should carry a special pay of Rs. 300 per 
mensem. • 

In the technical and scientific departments also, the 
grant of special pay for posts at headquarters should 
be adjudged on the basis of the same criteria as 
applicable to posts in the headquarters of non- 
, techm'cal departments and special pay granted where 
it is justified on merits. By and large, the rates of 
special pay attached to the posts at comparable levels 
should be uniform in different departments. 

. The system of special pay be continued in the 
intelligence agencies and police and security organisa- 
tions in view of the special requirements of these 
organisations. 

The system of granting deputation (duty) allowance 
■ is necessary where personnel .have to be attracted • to 
hold posts for a relatively short duration or lor 
undertaking duties which arc not similar to those 
entrusted to them in their regular line • of work. No 
change is necessary in the existing provisio.is, in this 
regard. The extent of application of, the system of 
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deputation allowance should, however, be limited to 
essential cases of deputation in order to avoid 
discontent among the staff. They should also keep a 
check on the number of persons from their depart- 
ments serv’ing outside on deputation at any point of 
time so that the needs of the department do not 
suffer. 

Promotion policies ; The existing promotion 
prospects of the Class III as well as Class IV cadres 
need further improvement. The specific recommenda- 
tions in this behalf are as follows ; — 

(i) Study leave rules may be extended to Glass IV 
stafl' (and in certain cases Class III staff) to enable 
them to improve their educational or technical 
qualifications. Serving employees may be encouraged, 
by sponsoring their names, if necessary, but subsidis- 
ing the fees to prosecute the requisite training courses 
after office hours, either by entering the Industrial 
Training Institutes or by joining any other duly 
recognised institute. Those who arc willing to undergo 
approved courses of training may be given suitable 
bursaries. In all these cases, however, the extension of 
the concession should be subject to suitability as 
judged by the department and should not be claimed 
as a matter of right. 

(ii) Employees who add to their qualifications in 
this manner may be allowed to compete vvith relaxed 
age limits, along w'lth the outsiders for higher posts.. 
It may also bo desirable for the benefit of such 
candidates to include in the selection tests, certain 
papers or tests relevant to the duties of the posts 
considered, in lieu of certain marginally relevant 
academic papers or tests. 

(iii) There is a sizable amount of routine clerical 
work which in certain departments is assigned to posts 
of Record Keepers etc. in the grade of Rs, 105-135. 
Efforts should be made to identify such work and 
create similar posts in other departments also. These 
posts may be set apart for the promotion of Class IV 
officials. 

(iv) Cases of direct recruitment which are now. 
occurring at certain intermediate levels in Class III in 
some departments should be reviewed to see whether, 
their continuance is justified. In any case the serving 
employees who possess the requisite qualifications 
should also be made eligible to compete by relaxing 
the age limits, if necessary. 

For enabling the brighter employees in Class II and 
Class III to get quicker promotion, it would be 
advantageous to introduce a larger number of limited 
competitive examinations. If necessary, the existing 
promotion quotas should be increased. 

Lateral Entry : Persons outside the Government 
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who have gained experience in the various evocations, 
or who possess specialised qualifications relevant to 
the tasks in hand should be inducted into the middle 
management levels of the civil service. The procedure 
for such lateral induction may be as follows : — 

(a) In all the Class I Serx'ices (including the Indian 
Administrative Ser\'ice but excluding the Indian Police 
Service and the Indian Forest Sen'ice), 10 to 25 per 
cent of the vacancies* arising each year in the junior 
Administrative Grade or its equivalent grade should 
be filled by direct recruitment. 

(b) The actual percentage of vacancies to be filled 
in each service in this manner should be decided upon 
after a review of the cadre composition and the requi- 
rements of each service. 

(c) Suitable age limit for competing at the selection 
should be laid down in respect of the outside candi- 
dates. Similarly appropriate qualification require- 
ments and duration of experience should also be 
stipulated. The experience referred to should be in 
positions comparable to posts in the Go\’ernment just 
below the Junior Administrative Grade or its equiva- 
lent. 

(d) In order that suitable sen'ing officers are also 
considered they should be allowed to compete with the 
outsiders for the vacancies set apart for being filled 
by direct recruitment. The number of serving officers 
who should be permitted to offer themselves for 
selection should be roughly the same as the number 
included in the zone of selection for normal promo- 
tion through the Departmental Promotion Committees, 
namely not more than 5 to 6 times the anticipated 
number of vacancies including the quota set apart for 
direct recruitment. 

(e) These recommendations do not refer to sendees 
in respect of which separate recommendations have 
been made in the relevant chapters- 

Selection Grades : Selection Grades sene a useful 
purpose by moderating the disparities which might 
exist in promotion prospects for comparable cadres in 
different departments. In Class IV and Class III 
cadres, the Selection Grade should generally be 
introduced on the basis of the following criteria ;- 

(a) Generally selection grades should be provided 
for the posts which are filled by direct recruitment 
where the number of higher posts to which employees 
in a particular cadre can seek promotion is less than 
half the strength of that cadre. 

(b) The number of selection grade posts should 
not be less than 10 per cent but should not exceed 20 
per cent of the posts for which they serve as the selec- 
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tion grade. For the purpose of calculating the number 
of selection grade posts, all the posts w'hich have been 
in existence for three years should be taken into 
account whether the posts are permanent or temporary. 
The percentage of selection grade posts should be in 
inverse proportion to the percentage of higher promo- 
tion posts available. 

(c) The selection grade should not be granted to an 
employee until the incumbent has covered three- 
fourths of the span of the main scale. 

(d) The number of selection grade posts as also the 
need for their continuance in a particular cadre 
should be re\'iewed every three years and the selection 
grade posts varied or discontinued, as the case may 
be. 

Headquarters Organisation of the Government of India 

It would not be advantageous on the whole to shut 
out direct entry to the Section Officer's grade. 

The existing quota of 10 per cent of the posts in 
Grade II of the CSCS reserved for the Class IV 
personnel should be enhanced to 15 per cent. 

A regular opportunity should be provided to the 
stenographers in the non-Secrctariat Organisations for 
entering the cadre of Secretariat Stenfographers work- 
ing in non-secretariat offices. 

In the CSSS, a non-functional selection grade 
should be provided above the present grade of 
Rs. 350(500)-900. The proposed selection grade should 
carry' the scale of Rs. 900-40-J 100-50-1400 and its 
strength should be 25 per cent of the strength of the' 
existing grade of Rs. 350(500)-900. 

Office Staff in Non-Secretariat Organisations 

An early comprehensive review should be carried 
out in order to remove the anomalies m the existing 
classification of offices into Attached offices and Sub- 
ordinate Offices. 

Lower Division Clerks should be recruited on the 
basis of open advertisement and a competitive test 
instead of through the Employment Exchanges. 

The existing quota of 10 per cent of the vacancies 
in the Lower Divison Clerk’s grade reserv'ed for the 
Class IV personnel should be increased to 15 per cent. 

The present system of granting advance increments 
to direct recruits or promotees to the Upper Division 
Clerk’s grade in the Audit Department on their 
passing the confirmatory test should be discontinued- 

The position regarding Selection Grade Upper 
Division Clerks in Subordinate Offices should be 
reviewed and only such posts of Selection Grade 
Upper Division Clerks should be continued as fulfil 
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the conditions existing in the Accounts Offices, viz., 
substantial direct recruitment to the grade of Upper 
Division Clerks and having to pass a departmental 
examination to earn future promotiori. 

Government should review the need for continuing 
posts of Assistants in the Subordinate offices after all 
the offices outside the Secretariat have been rcelassi- 
fied. 

, Except for very small organisations, there should not 
be less than two nor more than three clerical supervi- 
sory levels. Tlic highest supervisory grade (clerical) 
should be allowed only in the larger offices. 

A selection grade on Rs. 550-750 should be allowed 
to the Stenographers who are today on the scale of 
. Rs. 210-425. 

All India Services 

Indian Administrative Service ; While it is for the 
Government to devise in consultation with the 
U.P.S.C. the scheme of examination to suit the 
requirements of the different Services, the pay scales 
cannot be related only to the standards of the recruit- 
ment examination. 

It would neither be practicable nor desirable to 
dispense with the long senior scale for the I.A.S. 

It would , not be a feasible proposition to have 
identical scales both for the I.A.S. and the Central 
Class I Services. There is, however, a case for narrow- 
ing the existing disparities. 

The strength of the selection grade in the I.A.S. 
should be equal to 20 per cent of the senior posts 
under the, State Government with the provision that 
no officer should be promoted to the selection grade 
before he has entered the 14th year of service. 

While the existing system of special pays should 
continue, the number of posts i.t the I.A.S. carrying 
special pay . should not exceed 75 per cent of the 
senior posts under the State Government (excluding 
those in the super-time scale). 

The Central Government should lay down guide- 
lines for the rates of special pay for various levels of 
posts in' the State Secretariats. It should not be 
obligatory to attach a special pay to all posts of 
Deputy, Secretary in the States. 

. State Governments should review the position and 
grade the different district charges for the purpose of 
special pays only. 

All posts of Secretary in West Bengal should be 
■ upgraded to the super-time scale of pay applicable to 
Divisional Commissioners. 

In each State one or two posts should be given the 
scale recommended for the Additional Secretary to the 
Government of India. - 
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The existing equation between the Chief Secretary 
and the Secretary to the Government of India should 
continue. In the case of the newly-created smaller 
Slates, the equation should be with the Additional 
Sccrctarj’. 

Tire Chief Secretary, Delhi should be equated to an 
Additional Secretary to the Government of India. 

The Central Government should, to the extent 
possible, relieve promotion blocks in the affected 
States by selectively drawing in from such States a 
greater number of officers in the super-time scale to 
the Centre. 

Indian Police Service : The existing relativity bet- 
ween the l.P.S. senior scale and that of the Central 
Class I Services should be retained. 

The strength of the selection grade in the l.P.S. 
should be increased from 15 per cent to 25 per cent of 
the total number of senior posts in the State with the 
stipulation that selection grade will not be admissible 
earlier than the 14lh year of service. 

Special pay should be allowed to the Superinten- 
dents of Police of those districts which are deemed to 
be more Important and difficult charges. The number 
of posts in the l.P.S. cariying special pay should not 
exceed 75 per cent of the .senior posts under the State 
Government (excluding those in the super-time 
scale). 

The Inspector General incharge of the Stale Police, 
excluding the Inspector General incharge of the State 
Police in newly created States, should be granted a 
special allowance of Rs. 250 per mensem. 

The Central Government should take a relatively 
large number of senior l.P.S. officers on tenure depu- 
tation from those State cadres where the promotion 
to the Deputy Inspector General’s rank is relatively 
slower. 

The amount of initial grant for uniforms should be 
raised from Rs. 1000 to Rs. 1200 and that of the 
renewal grant, payable after an interval of every 7 
years, should be raised from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1000. 

A Kit Maintenance Allowance of Rs. 40 per 
mensem should be provided to all l.P.S. officers 
irrespective of rank so long as they are working at 
posts which require them to put on and maintain 
uniforms. 

Indian Forest Service ■; The scheme of pay scales', 
devised for the Indian Forest Service should broadly 
conform to the pay structure devised for the Central 
Class I Engineering Services. 

A selection grade of Rs. 2000-2250 should be intro- ' 
duced for the Conservator of Forests on the same 
principles as recommended for the selection grade in 
the Central Class I Engineering Services. . 
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The Centra] Government should examine the system 
of special pays in the Indian Forest Service and, in 
consultation with the State Governments, list out 
certain posts on a uniform basis which should carry 
special pays in all the States. 

Central Services, Class I 

The integrated time scale of pay at present appli- 
cable to six of the Central Services, Class I, should be 
broken up into separate Junior and Senior Scales of 
pay. 

Recruitment to all the Central Services, Class I 
should be so regulated as to enable the officers in the 
Junior Scale to generally gel promoted to the Senior 
Scale after completion of not more than 5 years of 
service. Proper cadre management and career plan- 
ning are essential in all these services. 

The Junior Administrative Grade for these services 
should be in the scale of Rs. 1500 (14th year or 
under)-2000, the maximum being the same as recom- 
mended for the maximum of the Senior Scale of the 
Indian Administrative Service. This grade should be 
in replacement of the existing scales of Rs. 1300-1600 
and Rs. 1600-1800. If however, any of the depart- 
ments consider it administratively more expedient to 
retain the existing two separate levels, the two seg- 
ments should be Rs. 1500 (14th year or under)-1800 
and Rs. 1800-2000. 

The pay of officers on promotion to the Junior 
Administrative Grade in the Central Services, Class I, 
should be fixed as per a concordance table. If the 
application of the condition of 14th year or under for 
promotion to the Junior Administrative Grade creates 
difficulties or operates harshly in respect of the officers 
promoted from the respective Class II cadres. Govern- 
ment should examine and adopt a formula which 
would be equitable and also legally tenable for regula- 
ting their pay. 

The pay scales of the posts of heads of departments 
in the Central Services, Class I, deserve to be consi- 
derably improved, having regard to the duties, the span 
of responsibilities etc. On the basis of the accepted 
criteria of workload as reflected in terms of staff 
strength, jurisdiction, number of sub-offices and other 
relevant considerations it should be possible to 
differentiate between the various charges at this level 
in the different services and the post upgraded to the 
level of Joint Secretary on a selective basis. 

While the scale of Rs. 2250-25(X) should apply to 
the majority of the posts of heads of departments in 
these services in replacement of the existing scales of 
Rs. 1800-2250 and Rs. 2000-2509, a minimum of 
33-1/3 per cent of the posts in these grades should be 
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placed in the scale of Rs. 2500-2750. If. for adminis- 
trative and other considerations, it is thought neces- 
sary by any department to place some more posts in 
the higher grade (subject to the number not exceeding 
50 per cent of the posts in the existing Senior 
Administrative Grade), such proposals should lequirc 
the prior concurrence of the Ministry of Finance. No 
special pay should be attached to any of the post of 
heads of departments in these services in addition to 
the proposed scales. 

The existing restrictions on the pay plus special pay 
of the officers of the Central Services, Class I, in the 
posts of Under Secretary and Deputy Secretary In the 
Central Secretariat do not serve much public purpose, 
merely act as an irritant, and should be discontinued. 

Class 11 Services and Posts 

Having regard to the different roles assigned to the 
Class I and Class II services, and to the need for build- 
ing up cadres to man the senior administrative posts, 
the existing division into Class I and Class II services, 
should be retained. 

The distinction made at present between the Class II 
and the Junior Class I grades is justified and it is not 
repugnant to any particular principle. The Class II 
cadre should, therefore, continue as a separate 
entity. 

On the demand for a larger quantum of reservation 
for promotion to the Class I cadre, there connot be 
any common pattern, as the practice differs a great 
deal depending largely on the needs and organisation 
of the different services. 

As regards weightage for the service rendered in the 
Class II on the subsequent promotion to Class I some 
weightage should be accorded at least in those Class I 
services where promotion from Class II is for all 
practical purposes, to the senior scale of Class I, and 
the extent and the conditions governing the weightage 
should be decided by the departments. 

The Class II service should be conceived as prima- 
rily providing a promotion avenue for the Class III 
staff, and from the point of view of improving their 
promotion chances, it would be desirable to avoid 
direct recruitment to Class II, wherever possible. 
The choice should, hov/ever, be left to the individual 
departments since the decision v/ould have to depend 
on the size of the Class II cadre and the quality 
of the Class III base from which promotion takes 
place. 

Engineering Services 

Class I Senices : While an arithmetical equation 
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between tlic Ilngincering anti the Indian Administra- 
tive Service is not practicable, the salary structure 
should aim at a broad parity between them. With 
this in view, the junior scales of the two services have 
been equaled, the existing difTercntial at the start of 
the senior scale narrowed, the Junior Administrative 
Grade improved, both by equating the maximum of 
this scale in all the Engineering Services with the 
maximum of the Senior Seale of the Indian Adminis- 
trative Serxice, and by providing an equivalent Selec- 
tion Grade above this level. Tl)c highest posts have 
also been upgraded so as to bring them in line with 
the highest posts available to the Indian Administr.i- 
tht: Scrx'icc. Given the basic dilTercnces in the 
present structure between the two serivccs, this is the 
most that is practicable at the present time. 

Since the subject matter with which the Secretariat 
has to deal, h.ns tended to become increasingly techni- 
cal, or otherwise specialised, there is more scope than 
before for greater use being made of specialist olTiccrs 
at all levels. The extent of such in-take will depend 
upon several factors and cannot be considered solely 
from the .'Lspecl of the avenues of promotion that can 
be crc.ntcd for a particular cadre or cidrcs — tcchnicfd 
or non-tcchnical. The paramount consideration in 
deployment of personnel should obs'iously continue to 
be the promotion of the public interest, and the suita- 
bility of the employee for the task in hand. 

The demand for the Engineering OlTiccrs for various 
allowances such as tcchincal pay. Field Duty 
allowance, Non-Practising allowance and Post- 
graduate allowance have been examined, and it 
is found that these demands arc not justified. 
There is, however, a ease for the grant of a 
suitable special pay to personnel in organisations 
handling complex problems arising in modern types of 
construction, new designs etc. The actual quantum 
of the special pay for the dilTercnt grades may be 
decided by the Government in consonance with our 
general . recommendations on special pay. While 
llicrc would normally be no justification for attaching 
any special pays for this work in organisations such 
as the Central Water and Power Commission, whose 
primary concern is design and engineering planning, 
there is a ease for granting special pay to officers 
posted to investigation circles set up for conduc- 
ting basic surveys on river valley, irrigation and power 
projects etc. prior to detailed planning and the 
engineering of these projects. The Government may , 
decide on the actual rates. 

Non-Gazetted Engineering Staff : The entry grades 
for posts requiring the three year diploma course in 
engineering, of whatever speciality, should be generally 
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one of lU. 425-700. 

In many engineering organisations specially in the 
field of telecommunications, graduates in engineering 
as xvcll as in science have cnlcrcd in large numbers to 
the existing initial grade of cilher Rs. 210-470, Rs. 210- 
425 or Rs, 1 80-380. In the non-gazcllcd scientific 
category’, a uniform grade of Rs. 550-900 has been 
provided above the initial grade of Rs. 425-700. The 
next higher grade above the entry scale of Rs. 425-700 
should generally be one of Rs. 550-900 in the non- 
gazclfcd engineering cadres also. Where, however, 
the organisation pattern requires the presence of more 
than one grade above the initial grade, the range of 
Rs. 550-900 should be split into two grades, namely, 
Rs- 550-750 and Rs. 700-900. 

Railnays ; In the englr.ccring departments other 
than mechanical engineering, the grades of Assistant 
Inspector and Inspector Level III should be merged 
into a single grade and designated as Inspector Level 
III. Above this, there should be two grades of Ins- 
pector Level II and Inspector Level I. 

With the merger of the grades of Rs. 180-240 with 
the grade of Rs. 205-280, the major grievance of fhc 
Train Examiners has been removed. One or two 
consequences arise out of this decision. First, the" 
complement in the initial grade of Train Examiners 
has become very large resulting in an unbalanced 
cadre structure; and second, there is no middle level 
of sufficient size between the skilled grade (Rs. 110- 
180) and the Assistant Train Examiners grade which 
will be in the scale of Rs. 175-380 (in the existing 
terms). The Government may examine the implica- 
tions. Government may also review the grade-wise 
percentage distribution of posts for this category as 
92-94 per cent of the pasts will not be in the lower 
grade. 

Posts nml Tdcgraplts ; Ten per cent of the posts of 
Engineering Superx’isors should be placed in the Selec- 
tion Grade of Rs. 550-900. 

Wireless Planning and Coordination Wing 

It is understood that some difficulty has been 
experienced in rccrurtmcnl to Technical Assistant 
Grade (Rs. 210-425) as compared to the other 
engineering cadres. The promotion prospects of 
Technical Assistants Grade 11 arc more limited. There 
is thus a ease for reducing the percentage on direct 
recruitment to Technical Assistant Grade I consider- 
ing that there is JOO per cent direct recruitment to 
Grade II. 

Overseas Commiinicntions Senicc : The Junior 
Technical Assistants in the Os'crs'cas Communications 
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Service is one the same scale (Rs. 210-470) as 
Engineering Assistants in the All India Radio. This 
scale happens to be higher than those applicable to 
similar categories in the Posts and Telegraphs (Rs. 
180-380) and in the Wireless Planning and Coordina- 
tion Wing (Rs. 210-425). There is no need to change 
the existing relativity. 

In some departments six advance increments are 
being given to engineering graduates who are recruited 
to posts for which the minimum prescribed qualifica- 
tions are only an engineering diploma. It is not a 
healthy arrangement to have a large percentage of 
graduate engineers in cadres for which a diploma in 
engineering is all that is considered necessary. This 
practice is not only an unnecessary burden on the 
exchequer but also involves under-utilisation of 
engineering graduates and raising expectations in them 
which cannot be satisfied. This concession should 
therefore, be withdrawn. 

. Ministry of Works and Housing : Ten per cent of 
the posts of Junior Engineers should be placed in the 
Selection Grade of Rs. 550-900. 

Draftsman : There is no justification for the 
existence of as many as 30 different pay scales in the 
range of pay from Rs. 110 to Rs. 575 in a category 
where the levels of the skills required are fairly well 
established and could be expected to be homoge- 
neous among the following revised scales and should 
satisfy the qualification requirements noted against 
each for purposes of direct recruitment :- 


Level 

Proposed Scale 
(Rs.) 

Qualifications for direct 
recruitment 

I 

260-430 

Matric plus one year’s ex- 
perience. 

II 

330-560 

Matric plus 2-year Diploma in 
Draftsmanship or its equiva- 
lent. 

111 

425-700 

Matric plus 3-year Diploma in 
Engineering or its equivalent. 

IV 

550-750 

Degree in Engineering or its 
equivalent. 

V 

700-900 

Degree in Engineering or its 
equivalent with experience. 


Ferro Printers : There does not seem to be any need 
of as many as 1 1 grades that are now in existence and 
many of which differ only slightly from one another. 
The scales which now exist should be broadbanded 
into five scales. 

Scientific Services : A longtime-scale is generally 
unsuitable for scientific work as there is no demons- 


trable positive link between pay and performance. A 
graded structure which facilitates the reward of good 
work through selective promotions would serve as a 
powerful incentive to better performance. Adequate 
flexibility should be built into the structure for permit- 
ting the timely creation of higher posts to which 
the abler scientists could be promoted. 

As in most of the organised Class I Services promo- 
tions to the Senior Scale in the Scientific Services also 
should fake place around the 6th year of entering the 
Junior Class I Grade. To ensure this, the number of 
Junior Scale and Senior Scale posts taken together 
should be fixed for the establishment and the Depart- 
ments should be given the freedom to vary the indivi- 
dual numbers in the Junior and Senior Scales. 

Flexibility should be permitted so that posts in the 
grade above the Senior Scale also can be readily 
created to accommodate able scientists who would 
otherwise be held up for lack of vacancies. The 
Departinents should be allowed to create additional 
posts, if necessary, in the grade immediately above the 
Senior Scale for the promotion of merited scientists. 
The number of posts in the grade immediately above 
the Senior Scale should not exceed 30 per cent of the 
total number of posts in the Junior Scale, Senior Scale, 
and the next higher grade taken together. Normally 
this proportion would be well below the stipulated 
figure, so that there is always room for recognition of 
the meritorious scientists. While it is not necessary to 
make a stipulation as to the minimum service period 
for such a promotion it may be proper that normally 
a scientist should have worked for about five years in 
the Senior Scale before he is considered for a further 
promotion. 

The higher posts created as a result of the flexible 
complementing recommended above will be personal 
to the incumbents, and on vacancies arising owing to 
further promotion of their incumbents, or otherwise, 
these posts will revert to the level at which initially 
sanctioned. 

It is not necessary to have this flexibility for the 
creation of posts in the still higher grades. However, 
the Department of Atomic Energy enjoys the flexibi- 
lity to create higher posts also; this arrangement need 
not be disturbed. However, in other departments 
also, as a recognition of the contribution of the 
outstanding scientists, it should be made possible to 
promote them to any of the prescribed higher grades, 
commensurate with their merit, by creating new posts 
on a personal basis. To distinguish this provision 
from the ‘flexible complementing’, these other appoint- 
ments may be called as ‘special merit appointments . 
The provision for such appointments should also be 
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Used to enable an outstanding scientist, if be so 
chooses, to stay cn in his own particular field rather 
than move to a higher post outside his field of specia- 
lisation or into administration. 

For the ctTective implementation of the scheme of 
flexible complementing and special merit appoint- 
ments, it is necessary that promotions in the Scientific 
Departments should be made on the basis of periodi- 
cal assessments (say, once or twice a year), by one or 
more Committees consisting of the Head of the 
Laboratory or other scientific institution and outside 
experts in kindred disciplines. The further details 
may be settled at the highest level, in consultation 
with the Union Public Service Commission, and the 
National Committee on Science and Technology. 

These recommendations would apply to all the 
scientific posts except those pertaining to administra- 
tir'e and advisory functions in the Ministries and 
Departments, These recommendations, if necessary 
with minor modifications, should be applicable even 
in the scientific surveys and exploratory organisations 
like the Anthropological, Geological, Botanical and 
Zoological Surveys also which today have a hierarchi- 
cal structure. 

The provision that exists in some scientific depart- 
ments for direct recruitment to the Senior Class 1 
Scale and the Junior Administiativc Grade or its 
equivalent, docs not seem to have been used to any 
appreciable extent. With, the flexibility recommended 
for the creation of posts at tlicsc levels, it should be 
possible to induct experienced scientists from outside 
without jeopardising the promotion prospects of those 
already in service. .The scales recommended for these 
t>"o grades arc sufficient to attract young and 
meritorious scientists who may bo stay.ng abroad. 
Further, in fast developing technical and scientific 
fields it is of supreme iniporlancc that persons closely 
associated with scientific developments in the advan- 
ced countries, and with current knowledge of research 
work there, should be persuaded to enter Government 
research laboratories, and to impart their knowledge 
to their Colleagues. In all scientific organisations 
there should be provision for lateral induction, by 
direct recruitment to a reasonable percentage of these 
posts. 

Contrary to the normal run of posts under the 
Government, for the top scientific posts it is neces- 
sary to take cognizance of the merit and worth of the 
individual scientist, and the pay of an outstanding 
scientist slmuld be fixed on the individual’s merits. 

In regard to the proposed merger of the diflerent 
grades in the Department of Atomic Energy, the 
department Itself would be in a better position to lake 
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a decision in the light of the revised pay structure that 
has been prescribed for scientific officers as a group. 
Further, substitutes have not been prescribed for 
the ‘fast track’ grades; the department may determine 
these substitutes with reference to the main scales 
prescribed. 

Class II Services and Posts 

There appears to be no justification for the large 
number of scales that at present exist for this group 
of posts. 

Non-Gazcticd Scientific Staff : There is no uniformity 
in the designations of the non-gazetted scientific staff. 
In this connection the recommendation made by the 
Second Pay Commission that it would be useful to 
adopt standardised designations, is reaffirmed. 

Tlic levels of duties (of the non-gazetted scientific 
slalT) do not vary to such a great degree as to justify 
the large number of pay scales that have come into 
existence. 

There should be only four levels in the non-gazetted 
category of scientific staff 
Level 1 should be that corresponding to the existing 
grade of Rs. 325-575. There should be direct recruit- 
ment to the majority of these posts, for whieh the 
qualification should be (a) M.Sc., or (b) B.E., or (c) 
First Class B.Sc. (Honours) or (d) at least a second 
Class B.Sc. or Diploma in engineering with about 3 
years’ experience. There should be a provision for, 
the promotion of merited scientific assistants in the 
next lower grade (Level II). 

Level II would be that corresponding to the existing 
grade of Rs. 210-425. Recruitment to this level should 
be confined to those having at least a second class 
B.Sc. Honours or B.Sc. with not less than 55 per cent 
maiks in the aggregate or a Diploma in engineering. 
There should be a small provision for promotion from 
the grade indicated below (Level III) but such promo- 
tion should be strictly on merit. , . 

Level III should correspond to the existing grade of 
Rs. 150-300. At present there is a considerable degree 
of direct rccniitmcnt to this grade from among B.Scs 
or occasionally B.Scs with experience. For the 
nature of work performed at this level science grad- 
uates of superior calibre would be wasted, and a 
sense of frustration may develop amongst the qualified 
oersons. This level should, therefore, be normally 
filled by promotion. However, some organisations 
do not have a sufficiently large base of laboratory: 
assistants or technicians for filling the posts on Rs, 
150-300 and, in that ease direct recruitment becomes 
necessary. Where it is impracticable to do away with 
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direct recruitment may have to be continued; bu'- the 
qualifications prescribed should be distinctly lower 
than those which we have indicated for Level II 
above. 

Level IV would correspond to the existing grade of 
Rs.l 10-200. For this level Matriculation or Inter- 
mediate qualification with a science background, with 
or without laboratory experience, should suffice. At 
present there arc some posts at this level but on the 
higher scales of Rs. 150-250. Rs. 150-240, Rs. 150-205, 
Rs. 150-200 etc. the posts arc normally filled by 
promotion, though there is direct recruitment in some 
cases. This level should be tetained, but the concern- 
ed posts should, in future, be noimally filled by 
promotion. 

Posts in all the organisations w Inch arc not on the 
scales referred to in Tabic XI should be replaced by 
the substitutes which have been indicated against 
each. In case the qualifications prescribed for any of 
the posts do not confoim to tho^c indicated, then the 
position should be reviewed whcic a higher qualifica- 
tion has been prescribed and if the work content of 
the post justifies its being placed in the higher level, 
it should be upgraded to tl.at level. Othciwisc, the 
qualification requirements should be commcnsuiatcly 
lowered for the future recruits. The posts on scales 
other than those referred to abo\e should be fitted 
into the structure that has been envisaged. 

Where the grade of Rs. 425-700 would be the 
highest in the non-gazetted scientific cadre, 10 percent 
of these posts should be placed in the selection grade 
post of Rs. 550-900. There should be at least one 
such selection grade post, in the scale of Rs. 550-900 
provided the number of posts on Rs. 425-700 is not 
less than lisc. The other conditions should be as 
stipulated in our general recommendations regarding 
selection grades. 

Medical Scriices 

All future recruitment to the Cential Health 
Service at the lowest level should be to the Class I 
junior scale. 

The existing posts of Genera! Duty ofliccrs Grade II 
and Grade I should be placeii in the Class I junior 
and senior time-’ calcs and tlic complements in the 
two sc.tIcs so adju'-ted as to pros ide for promotion 
from the junior to the senior -eale in :ibout the sixth 
sc.ar of ^ersiee as in other Central Class I Services. 

The priiecdurc for ab-orp'.ion of existing incumbents 
in the junior and senior sc.ile-. •^hnuld be as indicated 
in para K. 

.•\ MriiCIur.il rc-'re.ini-aliofi of exi-ling super-liine 

lo; 


Grade II of the Service has been suggested. There 
should be at least one post in the new Specialists’ 
Grade I (PvS. 1800-2250) for every clinical speciality. 

A scheme of special merit promotions for officers 
belonging to super-time Grade I and II and specialists 
Grade I has been suggested. 

Future recruitment to the Railway Medical Service 
should be in the integrated Class I scale. The method 
of fitment of the existing Assistant Medical Officers 
in the new' integrated scale has been indicated. 

The existing prohibition to provide practice by 
Government doctors and grant of non-praclising 
allowance instead should continue. A revised .system 
of grant of non-practising allowance at fi.xcd rale for 
various pay slabs has been suggested in lieu of the 
existing percentage rate. 

A qualification pay of Rs. 100 per mensem for 
possessing a post-graduate degree and Rs. 50 per 
mensem for possessing a post-graduate diploma 
should be admissible to doctors (including Dental 
Surgeons and Phxsicians of Indigenous Systems of 
Medicine and Homccpalhs) p.'-ovided such a qualifi- 
cation is not stipulated as essential for the posts 
concerned. The qualification pay should be admissible 
c\cn if the qualification is acquired while in service. 

Gevernment should examine the feasibiliiy of 
including the Class I and Class 11 medical posis out- 
side the Central Health Service in that service. 

Ten per cent of the posts of Dental Surgeons in Ih: 
Railways in the scale of Rs. 650-1200 may be placed 
in a Selection Grade of Rs. 900-1400. 

A post-graduate degree or diploma or a minimum 
of five years' experience in addition to a degree or 
diploma may be sjiccificd as an essential (lualificalion 
of posts of Research Gfiiccis belo/iging lo die 
Indigenous Systems of Medicine and the Homeopathy. 

The doctors belonging to the Indigenous Systems ol 
Medicine and the Homeopaths may be allowed the 
facility of private practice subject to certain rcslric- 
rions. No non-praclising allowance should be given 
in such cases. 

Messing Allowance at present admissible for the 
nursing staff should be merged in their pay scales and 
should not be granted separately. Dearness allowance 
and City Compensatory Allowance (wherever 
admissible) should be allowed lo .such slalT in full at 
the same rates as applicable lo ollv.-r employees. 

A minimum increase in pay of Rs. 150 per merisein 
should be provided on promotion as Matron In- 
charge fin Junior Scale Class 1) from the grade of 
Assistant ,\Ialron in ri e existing scale of Rs. 250-3-^.0. 

Nu^^c^ aitachedj Operation Thealte, and 

Intensive Care l/fiT.L.'* ’ Id be given a ‘.peci.il p.') of 
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• Rs. 30 per mensem. Government may devise suitable 
crileria for the application of this recommendation. 

Nursing staff who possess at the time of recruit- 
mentor acquire subsequently a degree in Nursing 
should be granted two advance increments provided 
they are not required to possess it as a condition of 
their employment. 

The rate of Uniform allowance should be increased 
to Rs. 150 per annum for Nurses and Rs. 200 per 
annum for Matrons. . , 

20 per cent of the posts of Health Visitor in the 
. revised scale of Rs. 330-560 should be placed in 
Selection Grade of Rs. 425-640. 

Except in the Ministries of Defence and Railways, 
20 per cent of the posts of Health/Sanitary and 
Malaria Inspectors in the revised scale of Rs. 330-560 
should be placed in a Selection Grade of Rs. 425-640. 

20 per cent of the posts of Radiographers/X-ray 
Technicians in the scale of Rs. 330-560 may be placed 
in a Selection Grade of Rs. 425-640. 

Except in the Railways, 20 per cent of the posts of 
Dressers in the scale of Rs. 200-260’ should be placed 
•in a Selection Grade of Rs. 225-308. . 

Economists and Statisticians 

In order to improve the cadres structure of the 
I.E.S. and the l.S.S,, the strength of Grade IV of the 
two Services should be reduced by converting a ’ 
substantial number of Grade IV posts which are to- ■ 
day in Class 1 into Clask II posts. Further the 
strength of Grade IV and Grade III of these Services 
.should be so adjusted that a direct recruit to Grade 
IV should have a reasonable prospect of moving 
into Grade III in about the 6th year of service. 

Direct recruitment to two successive grades should 
be avoided as far as possible. Direct recruitment to 
Grade III should be abolished and at the leve of 
Grade II the 50 per ceiit proportion of direct recruit- 
ment should be reduced to about 25 per cent. Direct 
recruitment to Grade I of these Services seems 
necessary. ' - 

Pqsts above Grade I, carrying economic or 
smtistical functions, should be filled after considering 
t 0 eligible officers of these services. ' . , 

A Selection Grade above Grade T' should be 
provided in the I.E.S. and the l.S.S. on the scale of 

Rs. 2000-2250. 

Class rv Staff 

All Daftries in the Railways, including those in the 

ores Dcpartoent, should be placed in the sarhe 
sea e of pays as applicable to Daftries in other 
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Government Departmenfs. 

Workshop Staff 

Wages paid by the Government to the workshop, 
artisan categories should not differ too greatly 
from the wages prevailing in public sector undertak- 
ings or even in private industry, if the Government ^ 
establishments are to have a fairly contended .work 
force and to avoid any serious depletion of their 
skilled manpower. 

The present classification of workshop staff into 
unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled and highly skilled . 
does not appear to call for any basic revision. 
However, instead of classifying the categories by the 
levels of ‘skill’, it would be more satisfactory to. 
classify them numerically i.c.. Grade I, Grade II, 
Grade III etc. 

There should be only one level for the unskilled 
and one for the semi-skilled category. One long scale 
or two short scales (which are segments of the long 
scale) should be sufficient to cover the range of 
skilled category. Two scales are considered essential 
for the highly skilled category. Thus a maximum of 
six levels should be adequate to cover all reasonable 
requirements. 

The pay scale of skilled grade and highly skilled 
grade should be comparable to that of a Lower 
Division Clerk and Upper Division Clerk respectively. 

The posts in the existing scales of Rs, 100-130 
and Rs. 100-142 should be suitably reclassified Into 
semi-skilled or lower skilled grade after assessment 
of the job. Similarly posts in the scale of Rs. 130-205 
should also be properly classified either into the upper' , 
skilled grade, or into highly skilled grade II. 

A new grade of Master Craftsman should be created 
subject to the criteria specified. In order to ensure 
a uniform approach, an inter-departmental committee 
should work out further detailed criteria for the 
allotment of this grade. 

Government should have agreed to set up expert . 
bodies for reviewing the existing categorisation of 
workshop staff in all major employing Ministries 
except Railways. They have also agreed to set up 
an Inter departmental co-ordination machinery for 
ensuring a reasonable measure of uniformity of 
standards. The fitment of categories into the 
proposed new scales should be made on the basis of 
the recommendations of these expert bodies. 

(i) The demand of the Railway Federation for inclu- 
sion of dearness allowance for the calculation of 
hourly rates under the incentive bonus schenie does not 
appear to be justified. With the improvement in pay 
scales which liave been recommended, Government 
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should consider cither revising the standards for 
earning incentive bonus or calculating it on the 
minimum of the scale instead of the weighted mean. 

(ii) The demand for treating the incentive bonus as 
pay on the analogy of running allowance is not 
justified. 

(iii) For workers under piece rate system in Defence 
establishments, basic time wage should be guaranteed. 

(iv) Incentive workers should not ordinarily be put 
on over-time except when it is absolutely unavoidable 
in special circumstances. 

Government should introduce a well-conceived 
bonus scheme for Government of India Press staff to 
maintain efficiency and productivity in the presses. 

In the Railway Workshops only Supervisors upto 
the level of Chargemen ‘A’ are entitled to incentive 
earnings as well as overtime; as a consequence certain 
distortions have occurred in the pay structure. Apart 
from the proposed increase in pay scales, it may 
become necessary also to modify the incentive 
scheme and the hourly rates within the framework of 
the revised pay structure, to achieve a more 
satisfactory solution. 

Wherever Mistries are supervising the highly skilled 
grade I workers, their pay scales should be the same 
as for highly skilled Grade I. 

Generally 2 levels of Chargemen and 2 levels of 
Foremen should be adequate for meeting the super- 
visory needs of workshops. 

At least 33-1/3 per cent of the posts of Chargemen 
in the grade of Rs. 425-700 (in the Ordnance 
Factories and other Defence establishments) should 
be filled by direct recruitment from amongst diploma 
holders in the Engineering or Science Graduates. A 
minimum of 25 per cent of posts of Chargemen in the 
scale of Rs. 550-700 in these establishments should 
also be filled by direct recruitment from Engineering 
Graduates. 

There is a need for reviewing the complements in 
the existing grade of Rs. 370-500 in Ordnance 
Factories and in the existing grade of Rs. 450-650 
in the Director General of Inspection and the Naval 
establishments. 

The current distinction between production shops 
and repair shops need not be maintained in future. 

A special grade of Principal Foreman may be 
introduced. The posts in this grade should be created 
on a personal basis as a reward for specially 
meritorious work and proven efficiency in improving 
out-turn and maintaining discipline. 

With the introduction of the new scales. Assistant 
Foremen and Foremen in the Defence workshops 
should not be entitled to overtime allowance. Also 


the technical supervisors in tiie Ordnance factories 
and Base establishment should not be allowed the 
facility of rent-free accommodation. 

Governmeiit may examine the feasibility of 
introducing an intermediate supervisory grade 
between the Technical Assistants and Assistant 
Engineers in the Posts and Telegraphs workshops. 

Common Categories 

Teaehers and other Educational Staff : Since 
selection grades have been granted to the Delhi 
Administration teachers, similar selection grades 
should be provided for teachers in the other schools 
run by the Ministries of the Government of India. 

For the other school staff such as Physical education 
teachers, art and craft teachers and librarians work- 
ing in the schools, suitable revised scales should be 
fixed after taking the existing relativities or parities 
vis-a-vis the teachers into account. 

For the posts of different categories of teachers in 
the schools run by Departments other than Railway 
and Defence for which the recruitment qualifications 
are the same, as, and where the duties performed arc 
also comparable to, those of similar categories in the 
Ministry of Railways and Defence, the appropriate 
revised scales and selection grades prescribed in 
respect of such categories under the Raihvays and the 
Defence Ministry should be adopted. In other cases, 
such as vocational training institutes, suitable 
substitutes may be decided upon keeping in view of 
the revised scales recommended for other comparable 
categories in each of the organisations in which the 
teaching posts exist. 

Drivers of Mofor Vehicles : Government should 
consider linking up various organisations, where 
there are no established cadres of drivers, with the 
main department or with another major organisation 
under a Ministry/Department for purposes of 
providing promotional avenues by placing some posts 
in a selection grade. 

Librarians and Library Staff : It is desirable to 
adopt uniform and precise qualification criteria for 
all future recruitment to the different grades of Class 
III posts. There should be only five levels of 
Librarians and Library Staff depending on the 
qualifications to be prescribed. And these will be as 
follows : 

Level I : Where the work is of a simple clerical 
nature and Matriculation without any formal library 
qualification is required for direct recruitment or 
where all the posts arc filled by promotion only. 

Level II : For Matriculates with a certificate (One 
year’s course after matriculation). 
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Level III : For Malriculate with a diploma in 
Library Science (two year’s course after matriculation) 
and for promotces from (I) and (II) above. 

Level ly (A & B) : For Graduates with degree or 
diploma in Library Science (one years’ course after 
graduation) or its equivaleiit and for promotces from 
(HI) above. 

Level y : This should normally be a promotion 
grade for (1\0 above; where direct recruitment is to 
be made a degree followed by diploma in library 
science (one yerr’s course after graduation) or its 
equivalent and by . four years’ experience or M. A./ 
M.Sc. followed by a diploma in Library Science or its 
equivalent without experience may be prescribed. 

hlarine Staff : The pay scales of the executive and 
engineering categories of marine - staff should be 
related to the three types of the Certificates of 
Competency issued under the Inland Steam Vessels 
Act. 1917. 

■ The messing al/owance to marine staff in Fisheries 
Organisations under the Department of Agriculture 
should be paid on a per diem basis for the days they 
remain on board. . 

Marine staff in receipt of messing allowance should 
be paid full dearness allowance and full compensatory 

■ (city) allowance at the same rates as applicable to 
other Central Government employees. 

Ministry of Agriculture 

Goyemroenl . should examine the need for direct 
recruitment at the three consecutive levels of Market 
Intelligence Inspector, Senior Market Intelligence 
Inspector and Market Intelligence Officer in the 
Directorate of Economics and Statistics. 

Government should examine whether the cadres of 
Locust.' Technical Officer and Senior Technical 
Assistant/Technical Assistant (Selection Grade) in the 
irectoratc of Plant Protection, Quarantine and Sto- 
rage could be integrated to form a promotional cadre 
for the lower grades. . 

The percentage of Class II posts in the Directorate 
fill' Protection, . Quarantine and Storage to be 
cd by promotion from the cadre of Technical Assis- 
lanis should be increased from 10 to 25. 

• Milk Tanker/Milk Van Drivers and the artisan 
itf in the Cold Storage/Boiler Room in 

e Delhi Milk Scheme should continue to be paid 
special pay at the existing rates. 

The post of Chief Chemist in the Directorate of 
. and Inspection should be filled by promo- 

tion of Senior Chemist only. Government should also 
consider whether the designations of Chief Chemist 
t> enior Chemist should be changed to Senior 


Chemist and Chemist respectively. 

Depending upon the field of specialisation, duties 
and responsibilities, etc.. Government should 
consider upgrading some of the posts of Research 
Officers in the Forest Research Institute and Colleges 
from the Class 11 to the Junior Class I level. With 
this upgradation, the remaining posts in Class II 
should be filled entirely by promotion from the Class 
III staff. 

The posts of Research Officer in the proposed 
Class I scale of pay should be filled partly by direct 
reemitment and partly by promotion of (he Class II 
officers in the organisation. 

Government should also consider whether the 
percentage of direct recruitment to the posts of Senior 
Research Officer (Ordinary Grade) in the Senior 
Class 1 scale of pay should continue to be the same as 
at present. 

In the Forest Research Institute and Colleges the * 
cadre of Technical Assistants Grade I and Grade 11 
should be merged. The posts in the merged cadre 
should be filled from amongst those who have passed 
the Intermediate or Higher Secondary Examination 
with Science. 

Government should also consider reducing the 
existing percentage of direct recruitment at the level 
of Research Assistant Grade II. 

The Senior and Junior Pilots engaged on flying 
duties in the Directorate of Agricultural Aviation 
should be allowed a flying bounty at the rale of Rs. 
375 per mensem. 

Ministry of Commerce 

The feasibility of cncadring (he posts in the Directo- 
rate of Commercial Publicity in the Central Informa- 
tion Service or alternatively, of drawing officers from 
that Service on deputation may be explored. 

There is a substantial degree of direct recruit- 
ment at every level in the Directorates of Production 
and Development and Chemical Processing in this 
organisation. The present position appears to cai! 
for a review. 

Ministry of Communications 

The need for direct recruitment at all the four levels 
in the Wireless, Planning and Coordination Branch 
and at three levels in the Overseas Communications 
Service should be reviewed. 

Direct recruitment should be introduced at the 
gazetted level for a percentage of the posts in the 
Traffic Branch of the Overseas Communications 
Service so that persons trained and experienced in the 



lra()lc side will become available to bold the liiBbcr 
posts. 

Posts and Tclcgraplis Department : The Chairman, 
P & T Board, should continue in the rank of Secre- 
tary to the Government of India and all the Senior 
Members and Members should have equal rank and 
pay as for the Additional Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The posts of Deputy Directors General in the P & 
T Directorate should be placed in two scales recom- 
mended for the Heads of Departments and Govern- 
ment should decide the posts which should be placed 
in these two grades. 

Whether the posts in the Telecommunication 
Research Centre should be filled by direct recruitment 
or deputation is a matter to be decided by the 
Government. However, the deputation of the depart- 
mental onicers should be so adjusted as not to 
adversely affect the promotion prospects of directly 
recruited olTiccrs. There should be no rigidity in 
regard to the period of deputation so as to ensure 
continuity in the research work. 

The Indian Posts and Telegraphs Traffic Service 
Class I, which now consists of only 5 posts, m.ay be 
abolished. 

Direct recruitment to the Telegraph Traffic Service 
Class II should be retained. 

Government may examine the need for or advan- 
tage in having two parallel Class 11 Services in the 
Postal Branch. 

The existing age limit of 50 years for promotion to 
the Postal Superintendents Service Class II should be 
removed. However, to ensure early promotion of 
the deserving staff, 25 per cent of the vacancies in 
this scivicc should be filled on the basis of a depart- 
mental competitive examination. 

One post of Deputy Presidency Postmaster in 
each of the Presidency Post Ollices, Bombay and 
Calcutta should be placed in the new grade of Rs. 
900-1400. 

The Class 1 cadre in the Civil Engineering Wing 
being small, the department may be faced with diffi- 
culties in regard to recruitment and retention, unless 
there is proper cadre management and recruitment is 
regulated keeping in view the opportunities of advance- 
ment for the direct recruits. 

The posts of Managers, Mail Motor Service, should 
be upgraded to Class I (Junior Scale) and in deserving 
cases higher initial start upto three advance increments 
may be granted. 

In regard to isolated posts, distributed in tlie 
various departments, Government should consider the 
feasibility of grouping tlicm for pui'iioses of recruit- 


ment and promotion. Alternatively, in preference io 
direct recruitment, such isolated posts may be filled 
by officers of the available regular Services. 

The classification of the P & T establishment into 
administrative and operating offices should be made 
on a functional basis adopting some broad and consis- 
tent criteria so that the pay structure of the staff 
employed in the two types of establishments may con- 
form to the classification. 

The ministerial staff in the administrative offices 
also should be provided access to the gazetted grade, 
as is available to the staff in the operating olfices. 
Also, a percentage of vacancies in the grade of 
Assistants in the P & T Directorate should be 
reserved for promotion of Upper Division Clerks 
from the field offices on the basis of a competitive 
examination. 

The quota for promotion of the lower grade staff to 
the grade of Time Seale Clerks should be reduced 
from 50 per cent to 25 per cent. 

Conditions rcgaiding educational qualification and 
•age limit should be laid down for promotion of the 
lower grade stafl' to the clerical and allied operating 
categories in all branches of the P & T Department. 
Also to ensure efficiency, the standard of departmental 
test should be improved. 

The demand for parity in pay scales between 
the Postal Clerks and Upper Division Clerks is not 
justified. 

There is scope for improvement in the percentage of 
LSG and HSG posts for the Time Scale categories in 
all branches by some liberalisation of the standards for 
creation of such posts. 

Above the LSG there should be two supervisory 
levels viz. HSG-I in the scale of Rs. 700-900 and HSG- 
11 in the scale of Rs. 550-750, the higher scale being 
applicable only to certain specified categories. With 
the improvement in the pay scales and promo- 
tion prospects recommended and with a view io 
improving the elficiency of P & T Services the 
existing system of promotion to the LSG and HSG 
posts based solely on seniority should be modified. 

In all branches, one-third of the vacancies in the LSG 
and all the posts in the HSG-I should be filled by 
selection on the basis of merit. 

The expedient of granting special pay in lieu of a 
separate scale of pay certain Time Scale posts, carry- 
ing higher responsibilities, may continue as it provides . 
administrative flexibility and enable selection of suit- 
able persons for holding such posts. 

The Town Inspectors of Post Offices should be 
upgraded. If necessary, their selection procedures ■ 
may be revised and additional duties entrusted to 
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tiiem in view of the improved status. 

Special pay should be admissible to the Treasurers 
and Assistant Treasurers of Post Offices regardless of 
part-time or whole-lime treasury work and should be 
based on the amount of cash disbursed during a 
month subject to certain restrictions. 

The posts of the Sub Postmasters carrying a special 
pay should be filled by selection oh merit. 

The demand for parity between the Lower Selection 
Grade Staff and the Inspectors in the postal branch is 
not justified. 

Considering the wide range and extent of responsi- 
bilities attached to the Lower Selection Grade and 
Higher Selection Grade Postmaster 'categories there 
-is need to redefine their charges with the object of 
placing ’ the posts carrying relatively more onerous 
responsibilities on higher scales of pay. 

A considerable degree of uniformity prevails in 
the method of recruitment, qualifications, training and 
promotional prospects of the various Time Scale cate- 
gories. ' Even in regard to the working conditions the 
differences arc not such as to warrant disturbance of 
the existing parity among them which has the sanction 
of past practice, and it would be desirable not to 
make any differentiation among them. 

The present practice of having annual tests for the 
RMS Sorters should continue ns such posts contri- 
bute to efficiency.' 

The present practice of filling 50 per cent of the 
general line higher Selection Grade posts and the 
posts of gazetted Postmasters in the postal branch 
from the cadre of Inspectors of Post Offices should 
continue. 

25 per cent of the vacancies in the cadre of Inspec- 
tors in the Postal and Railway Mail Service branches 
should be filled by direct recruitment cither through 
the Union Public Service Commission or through the 
Subordinate Service Selction Board. 

"rhe demand for parity between the P & T Telegra- 
phists and the Junior Telegraphists in the Overseas 
Communication Service is not justified. 

There should be direct recruitment to the grade of 
■Telegraph Traffic Supervisors to the extent of 25 per 
cent of the vacancies. 

, 'The proposals regarding provision of transport 
acilities for women Telephone Operators to and from 
clephone Exchanges in the case of night duty at late 
ours or odd hours, adequate provision of dormitories 
and creches etc. deserve consideration. 

The reorganisation of the engineering cadres of the 
- clegraph Engineering branch is a matter to be 
ccided by the Government. The existing arrange- 
ment under which a significant proportion of posts 
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are filled by direct recruitment at three coiisecutlvd 
levels from candidates possessing somewhat similar 
entry qualifications should be reviewed. The qualifica. 
tions should be suited to the range of duties and res- 
ponsibilities of various categories and of various pay 
scales. 

The number of Selection Grade posts for the Cable 
Jointers should be computed on a circle basis so as to 
ensure equitable distribution among all the Divisions. 

In the interest of uniformity of pay structure in the 
P &T Directorate, the Secretariat pattern of posts and 
pay scales may be introduced in its Air and Surface 
Mail Accounting section also. 

Government may examine the feasibility of having 
a separate cadre of store keeping staff in the Telecom- 
munication Stores organisation. 

There should be direct recruitment for 50 per cent 
of the vacancies of Sarkars. 

Government may consider recruitment of candidates 
with suitable technical qualifications for the posts of 
Testers in the testing organisation under the 
Additional Chief Engineer, Technical and Develop- 
ment Circle. 

There is no justification for prescribing a higher 
scale for the test category than for the non-test 
category of Class IV staff. 

The non-test category staff should be provided all 
reasonable facilities for acquiring literacy and give due 
priority for absorption in the test category. Further, 
they should be eligible for promotion to higher posts 
in the same way as the test category staff, provided 
they have passed the literacy test and possess the 
requisite qualifications. 

The claim of the Telegraphracn for parity in scales 
with postmen, who have higher recruitment qualifica- 
tions and more onerous and varied responsibilities, is 
not tenable. Their demand for parity with other semi- 
skilled categories is also difficult to subtain. 

Government may evolve a uniform and simple 
incentive scheme for the Telcgraphmen relating the 
payment to the output above the standard norm. The 
proposal for’ treating the incentive earnings as 
pay for purposes of leave salary and pension is not 
acceptable. 

The Telcgraphmen may be granted a cycle allowance 
if cycles arc not provided to them. 

All the Class IV posts in a Division or Sub Division 
should be pooled together branch-wise for purposes of 
determining the number of posts of Jamadar and such 
posts should be created according to a uniform stan- 
dard by upgrading the existing posts and not by creat- 
ing additional posts. 

There docs not appear to be any need for setting up 
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an Expert Conimillcc, as proposed by the Federation 
of the National P & T Organisations, to examine 
the general and special conditions of service of the 
P & T staff, as the basic issues appear to be fairly 
clear. 

In case an employee is required to work on a 
holiday on account of operational requirements, he 
should be compensated by grant of one day's salary 
at the end of the month. 

As a rest day is already in built in the weekly duty 
pattern of the staff working in the RMS sections, it is 
not necessary to earmark for them a weekly off day 
separately in addition. However, the stafl' working in 
the RMS section having one or two sets may be requi- 
red to work every day and they should be entitled to a 
weekly off. The ‘call duty' stafl' should be allowed a 
weekly off wherever this can be arranged by pooling 
of stafl' located at the station. Where this is not 
possible, the stafl' called for duty on such ofl' day 
should be given compensatory leave on another con- 
venient da\'. As ‘call duty' seems to be irksome and 
not popular, there should be a system of rotation of 
such staff between the ‘cal! duty' and ‘fixed duty’ 
posts. 

No change is advocated in regard to the ‘alternate 
set S 3 ’stem’ prevailing in the RMS branch. Also the 
present difl'crcnce in the woi king hours of the RMS 
Transit sections and Sorting sections is justified by the 
difl'crence in the nature of duties performed in them. 

The necessity for split duty should be reviewed and 
wherever it can be dispensed with, it should be done. 
Where this is inescapable, priority should be accorded 
in the matter of allotment and construction of quarters 
for them near the place of duty. 

The rate of outstation allowance of the stall' work- 
ing in the RMS Sections should be fixed as a percent- 
age of the daily allowance taking into account the free 
facilities pro\'idcd to them. 

The rates of ‘night halt allowance' paid to certain 
categories of staff, who travel constantly within their 
respective beats or jurisdiction, should be fixed as a 
percentage of the rates of daily allowance. 

Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 

Government should re-examine the need for direct 
recruitment to the posts of Chief Archaeological 
Engineer and Chief Horticulturist specially since there 
are no promotion avenues. It is suggested that the 
former could be filled by deputation from the CPWD 
and the latter by similar deputation or by promotion 
of Assistant Superintending Horticulturist. 

The special pay of Rs. iOO per month admissible to 


Superintending Archaeologists inebarge of four major 
circles. Chief Horticulturist, Chief Epigraphist, Chief 
Archaeological Chemist and Archaeological Engineer 
should merge with the grade pay and these posts 
should be placed in the scale of Rs. 1300-1700. 

The Class III and Class IV establishments of the 
Social Welfare and Rehabilitation Directorate consists 
of a variety of instructors in different trades as well as 
artisans. In many cases posts on different scales 
bear the same designations. The Department should 
evolve distinctive designations for the different 
grades. 

Ministry of External Affairs 

It will not be appropriate to disturb the existing 
parity as between the various grade of IFS(B) and the 
corresponding services organised under the Central 
Secretariat Services, Scheme. 

Cipher Assistants should be put on the same scale 
as Assistants of the IFS(B) and the CSS with provision 
for grant of three advance increments on satisfactory 
completion of the period of probation. 

Research Officers in the Historical Division who are 
to-day on the scale of Rs. 350-SO0, should be placed 
on the revised Class 1 scale of Rs. 700-40-1100-50-1300 
after due screening and those not adjudged suitable 
for the revised Class 1 scale should be placed on the 
standard Class II scale, viz., Rs. 650-1200. 

A selection grade should be provided for Interpre- 
ters on the Class I Junior Scale. It should carry the 
scale of 1100-50-1300 and its strength should be upto 
a maximum of ?5 per cent of the posts on the scale of 
Rs. 400-950. 

The Additional Foreign Allowance given to the 
officers of the Ministry of External Affairs on their 
posting in Missions abroad should be abolished and 
the rates of Foreign Allowance revised taking this into 
account. 

The method of fixation of Foreign Allowance should 
be reviewed in order to rationalise the basis of its 
computation avoiding the need for resorting to slab 
deductions from time to time. 

Ministry of Finance 

The posts of Assistant .Master and Deputy Works 
Manager in the Mints should be made interchangeable 
and the post of Works Manager should be made a 
promotional post for them. 

The post of Deputy Master in the Mints should be 
filled by promotion of Works Manager only. 

Government should consider whether having regard 
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to the nature of work, duties etc., of the Assistant 
Engineers in the Mints, the recruitment to these posts 
could be made from amongst Diploma holders. 

Government should consider whether it would be 
desirable to have a uniform cadre structure for the 
Engravers in all the fdinls. 

The posts of Engineer (Mechanical/Electrical) in the 
Junior. Class I scale of pay in the Security Paper 
Mill, Hoshangabad, should be filled by direct 
recruitment. 

Government should consider whether having regard 
to the work load etc., there could be an intermediary 
level between the Assistant Master and the Deputy 
Master in the Indian Security Press, Masik. 

The pay structure of the tradesman and non- 
tradesman categories in the Mints and artisan staff in 
other industrial establishments under the Department 
of Economic Affairs should be brought in line with 
the general pay stiucture for workshop staff 
recommended in Chapter 19. 

Government should consider rationalising the 
designations of the various supeivisory posts in the 
industtial establishments under the Department of 
Economic Afl'aim. 

The designations of the posts responsible for the 
security arrangements in the Mints and Presses should 
bo rationalised. 

The minimum educational qualification for recruit- 
ment to the posts of District Organiser in the 
National Savings Organisation should be a University 
Degree. 

Adequate cash awards linked to performances 
should be given over a fairly wide field to the field 
staff in the National Savings Organisation so as to 
induce a feeling of healthy competition among them 
for mobilisation of small savings. 

The cadres of Technical Assistants (Irrigation & 
Works) and Accountants in the Department of 
E.xpcnditure should be merged. 

S.A.S. Accountants, Accounts Officers and other 
staff possessing the requisite cost accountancy qualifi- 
cations and e.xpcrience should be made eligible for 
appointment to the posts of Cost Accountant, 
Assistant Cost Accounts Officer and Cost Accounts 
Officer in the Central Cost Accounts Pool and for this 
purpose necessary age relaxation should be allowed. 

The posts of Income Tax Officer Class II should 
continue as a separate cadre. There should, however, 
be a clear demarcation between the charges normally 
' to be held by Income Tax Officers in the Class I 
Senior Scale and those to be field by Class 11 officers 
and barring unforeseen contingencies there should 
normally be little or no interchangeability. 

Government should consider whether the Class II 
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Executive Officers in the Narcotics Department could 
also be made eligible for promotion to the Class I 
post in the Central Excise and Customs Departments. 

The qualifications for direct recruitment to the posts 
of Inspector of Central Excise (Ordinary Grade), 
Examiner (Ordinary Grade) and Preventive Officer 
Grade I (Ordinary Grade) should be raised to a 
University Degree and the recruitment to the 
posts of Inspector of Income Tax should either be 
made through the U.P.S.C. or the Subordinate 
Services Board likely to be constituted. 

Sepoys in the Central Excise and Customs Depart- 
ment who are trained in the use of fire arms should 
be given a special pay of Rs. 10 per mensem during 
the period they arc employed on preventive, guard 
or other similar duties, which may require the use of 
fire arms. 

There should be no direct recruitment to the post 
of Chemical Examiner Grade I in the Central 
Revenue Chemical Service. 

The number of posts in the selection grade for the 
Divisional Accountants should be increased from 
10 percent to 15 per cent of the permanent strength. 

The posts pf Sorter in the P & T Audit and 
Accounts. Offices should be made promotional posts 
for the Class IV slalT in these olTiccs. 

Government should suitably revise the quantum of 
charge-aliowancc/special pay admissible to selection 
grade clerks who are in independent charge of local 
audit offices etc. in Defence Accounts Department. 

The special pay of the Chief Machine Operator in 
the Hollerith Section under the Defence Accounts 
Department should be made promotional posts for 
the Class IV staff. 

Government should review the need for special pay' 
to the staff working in the Defence Audit wing of the 
Audit Department having regard to the liberalisation 
recommended in the rates of daily allowance. 

There should be uniformity of treatment in the 
matter of grant of incentives to S.A.S. passed clerks 
in all the Audit & Accounts Departments. 

There should be unifonnify in regard to the 
quantum and the system of grant of special pay on 
appointment to posts in the Headquarters offices of 
the Indian Audit and Accounts and Defence Accounts 
Department. 

Ministrj' of Health and Family Planning 

As far as possible the isolated Class I and Class If 
posts in the Ministry ot Health and Family Planning 
should be filled by deputation instead of direct 
recruitment. 
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A Post-graduate qualification in public health 
engineering may b” prescribed as essfntial in future 
for the posts of Assistant Public Health Engineers in 
the Rural Health Training Centre and the Jawaharla! 
Institute of Post-graduate Medical Education and 
Research. 

The Vic-e-Principal, College of Nursing should be 
gis'en a special pay of Rs. 150 per month. 

The post of Director, National Tuberculosis 
Institute should be included in Supertime Grade I of 
the Central Health Scrsice. 

The special pay of Rs. 150 per month admissible 
to one of the posts of Deputy Assistant Directors 
General in the Medical Stores Organisation should be 
withdrawn. 

The qualifications for the posts of Assistant 
Professors of Public Health Nursing and Midwifery 
Nursing in the All India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Health should be reviewed. 

The scheme of flexible complementing and merit 
promotions recommended for the Scientific S'-rsaccs 
should apply mutatis mutandis to the scientific posts 
under the Department of Health. 

Ministry of Home Affairs 

Government should review the grant of compen- 
satory allowance admis'ible to holders of certain 
posts of Commandant, Deputy Commandant and 
Assistant Commandant etc. 

Unless in future there is any alteration in the role 
assigned to any police force or in the recruitment 
qualifications, the iniantry soldier should have a 
slight edge over the Constables in the armed police 
force. 

The scale approved for the matriculate Constable of 
the civilian Police Forces should not be admissible to 
Constables assigned purely orderly duties. 

The Selection Grade of Rs. 85-110 for matriculate 
Constables of Delhi Police should be abolished. 

Sub-Inspectors in the Delhi Police should be given 
only one Selection Grade, in the scale of Rs- 455-700, 
instead of the existing 4 Selection Grades. The 
strength of the Selection Grade should be fixed at 
10 per cent of the number of sub-inspectors. 

Direct recruits in the IB and CBI from the rani: of 
Constable to that of Inspector and equivalent should 
be allo'vved the corresponding scales recommended 
for the Delhi Civil Police. In view of the specialised 
and complex nature of their work, they should, in 
addition, be granted special pay on the rates applicable 
to the deputationists. The same rates of special pay- 
should apply to personnel in the ITBP. 

Special pay allowed to Police fpersonnel trained in 


tbc use of team-smoke, 3" mortar and medium 
Machine Gun etc. and armed efficiency pay of Rs. 2 
p.m. granted to Constables and Naiks in the CRP and 
BSF should be discontinued. 

Special pay given to Head Constable and ASIs 
employed as ‘’proficients” and to Inspectors of 
District Police and those employed on traffic duties in 
the Delhi Police should be discontinued. 

Constables and Head Constables of the Delhi 
Police should continue to be paid the Metropolitan 
Allowance which should be redesignated as ‘‘Rajdhani 
Allowance”. 

No change need be made in regard to the system of 
ration allowance in the Central Reserve Police or in 
the rates of this allov/ance. The present ‘belt system’ 
in the Border Security Force should be replaced by 
two classes of areas, viz. ‘‘qualifying areas” and 
“non-qualifying areas”. In qualifying areas ration 
allowance should be allowed at full rates, in non- 
qualifying areas at half the rates. 

The amount of ration allowance to BSF personnel 
should be 80 per cent of the monetary value of the 
rations at the BSF .scale in the “qualifying areas” and 
40 per cent of the %alue in “non-qualifying areas”. 

A reasonable limit, say six months, should be 
prescribed as the period for which the detachment 
allowance can he drawn by the CRP personnel after a 
move. The authorities should determine after a 
month or two of the move, the approximate period 
for which the CRP force would have to be retained 
at that station and, where deemed necessary, to shift 
arrangements as regards accommodation etc. thus 
obviating the need for paying detachment allowance 
indefinitely. 

The grant of detachment allowance to BSF 
personnel is hardly justified and its continuance should 
be reviewed. 

The grades of Assistant .Supervisor and Supers-isor 
in the Hindi Teaching Scheme and of Hindi Supervisor 
and Assistant Supervisor in the Posts and Telegraph 
Department should be merged. 

Ministry of Industrial Development 

It is not considered necessary to provide a Selection 
Grade in the scale of Rs. 2000-2250 for Development 
Officers in the Directorate General of Technical 
Developm'^nt as recommended for other Engineering 
Officers in view of the availability of a suffirient 
number of posts in a higher scale. 

The proposal for splitting up the scale of Develop- 
ment Officers into two grades is not recommended. 

A reorganisation of the grade structure of officers 
in the Patents and Trade Marks Organisation has 
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been suggested. . 

. The existing system of two grades for Directors and 
two grades for Assistant Directors in the Office of 
Development Commissioner, Small Scale Industries 
should continue. 

,A restructuring of the grades in, the Indian Salt 
Service has been suggested. 

There is no justification for parity of pay scales 
between the posts in the Office of Chief Inspector of 
Explosives and Director General, Mines Safety is not 
justified. 

Ministrj' of Information and Broadcasting 

.Direct recruitment to Grade I of the Central 
Information Service should be discontinued and the 
percentage of direct Tecniitment to Junior 
Administrative Grade increased from 12-1/2 per cent 
to 25 per cent. 

Junior and senior scales of Junior Administrative 
Grade in Central Information Service .should be 
' merged. 

The posts of Field Publicity Officer in Grade IV of 
Central Information Service should be upgraded to 
Grade III of the Service. 

The posts of Field Publicity Officers (Border) in the 
Uirectorate of Field Publicity should be placed in the 
same scale of pay as recommended for the other posts 
of Field Publicity. Officer cncadred in the Central 
Information Service. ■ 

The cadres of Assistant Director and Photographic 
Officer in the Photo Division should be merged. 

The cadres of Junior Booker and Senior Booker in 
the Films Division should be amalgamated. 

The . ordinary grade and the selection grade of. 
Programme Executives should be merged. 

Some of the posts of Programme Executive should 
e placed in the junior Class I scale of pay and direct 
recruitment to this scale should not be less than 
per cent. , 

The direct recruitment to the posts of Assistant 
ation Director should be discontinued and these 
posts should be filled by promotion of Programme 
-xecutives in the Junior Class 1 scale of pay. 

ct,” posts of Transmission Executive 

ou be placed in a selection grade. 

^Government should consider making appointments 
• contract basis to the posts of Monitors 

Monitoring Division of All India Radio. 

The Stenographers of All India Radio should be 
pny of Rs. 50 per .month during the 
fw they Work on the Monitoring Unit. 
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Ministry of Irrigation and Power 

(i) The Member (Commercial) is at present on a 
scale, the maximum of which is equal to the fixed pay 
of the other Members. It does not appear that there 
is any particular justification for such a small 
differentiation at the Member level and the Member 
(Commercial) should also have the same remuneration 
as the other Members. 

(ii) There are certain posts in the Farakka Barrage 
Project which are on the West Bengal Gov'ernment 
scales of pay. No recommendations in respect of 
these scales have been proposed as the project is 
nearing completion. The nearest revised scales should 
be given in accordance with our recommendation in 
respect of corresponding grades. 

Ministry of Labour and Rehabilitation 

As labour economies is today an integral part of 
the equipment of the members of the Indian 
Economic Service, the Government should consider 
the question of encadcring a certain percentage of 
posts of Assistant Labour Commissioners, Regional, 
Labour Commissioners and Deputy Chief Labour 
Commissioners in the Indian Economic Service, 

Response to recruitment would improve if the 
Assistant Directors of Mines Safety are placed in the 
Junior Class 1 scale, with a simultaneous provision 
that all the posts in the grade of Deputy Directors 
Mines Safety should be filled by promotion from 
among Assistant Directors. There should be a suit-, 
able training programme, including a period of 
attachment to mining corporations in the public 
sector so as to enable the young recruits to acquire (he 
experience necessary to obtain a First Class Mine 
Manager’s Certificate of competency. There should 
be a provision ns at present for a higher initial start 
for the mining graduates and diploma holders who 
join the grade of Assistant Directors on the proposed 
Junior Class I scale after obtaining a second class 
Mine Manager’s certificate. Direct recruitment would, 
however, have to continue as at present, to the grades 
of Assistant Director Mines Safety (Electrical) and 
Deputy Director Mines Safety (Eleclrical/Mechanical), 
since their number is small. 

Ministry of Law and Justice 

Members of the Central Legal Service mostly work 
in the Central Secretariat and it is more rational 
to compare their posts with those in the Secretariat 
hierarchy rather than with the executive field posts. 
In order to attract experienced persons from the legal 
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profession and from the State Judicial Services the 
identity in scales existing at Under Secretary and 
Joint Secretary’s level should be extended to include 
Deputy Secretary and Director levels also. 

The special pay of Rs. 200 allowed to the 
Government Advocate should be merged with the 
grade pay and the post should be placed in the scale 
of Rs. 2500-2750. 

Research Officers in the Official Languages 
(Legislative) Commission should be brought on par 
with the Research Officers in the Election 
Commission. 

There is no ground for differentiation between 
the Assistant of the Central Secretariat Service and 
the Assistant (Legal) in the Ministry of Law. Both 
should be allowed the same scale of pay. 

Department of Company Affairs 

The posts of Regional Director may be included in 
the Central Company Law Service. 

The demand for parity in pay scales for legal posts 
in the Company Law Service with corresponding posts 
in the Central Service is not justifiecL 

Ministry of Planning 

The posts of Adviser, including that of Economic 
Adviser, should be allowed an appropriate scale of 
pay within the range of Rs. 2250 to Rs. 3500 p.m. 
depending upon the job requirements and the qualifi- 
cations, experience and standing of the person induct- 
ed as an Adviser in the Planning Commission. 

Ministry of Railways 

All the posts of Directors in the Railway Board 
should be given Joint Secretaries’ grade. 

The principle of filling up of vacancies in the Rail- 
way Board Clerical, Secretariat and Stenographers 
Service from amongst zona! railway staff is an intrin- 
sically sound arrangement which should be retained. 

While not accepting the suggestion regarding exclu- 
sive reserv'ation of certain broad categories of posts 
for Railway Board Secretariat Service officers, these 
Officers may be given opportunities to hold such posts 
where field experience is not an essential pre-requisite. 

The grade and pay structure of the Railway Board 
Secretariat Service may be brought in line with that of 
the Central Secretariat Ser\'ice. 

The pay scales of Directors, Joint Directors, 
Deputy Directors and Assistant Directors in the 
Research Designs and Standard’s Organisation will be 
in accordance with the pay structure recommended 


for similar posts in the Railway Board. 

The Divisional Superintendents should be in a single 
grade instead of two grades as at present. 

If an engineering degree is considered essential for 
the posts of Assistant Directors in the RDSO, there 
should be no exception, whether the Class 11 officer 
under consideration comes from the RDSO or the 
zonal railway. 

The professors in the Railway Staff College, Baroda, 
who are in the junior administrative grade, may be 
given a special pay of Rs. 200 per month. 

As regards the question of ‘major’ and ‘minor’ 
departments, the idea of having more than one scale 
of pay for heads of departments is sound. The line of 
demarcation should not be based on whether a parti- 
cular post belongs to a ‘major’ or ‘minor’ department 
but whether a post deserves a higher grade or a lower 
grade on the basis of importance and difficulty of the 
charge. 

The level of Worts Managers should be decided 
with reference to the capital out-lay, annual output, 
staff strength, product-mix, expansion programme and 
other related factors. Judged by these criteria, there 
is justification for the introduction of a higher grade 
of Rs. 2000-2250 for some of the Works Managers in 
the Railways. 

The problem of temporary officers cannot be satis- 
factorily solved by the Railway Board alone. The 
combined resources of the Government and the public 
sector undertakings would have to be tapped in order 
to absorb temporary officers with satisfactory records 
of service in future vacancies in other Government 
departments and public sector organisations. 

The relatively poor career prospects of Class I 
Railways Services vis-a-vis other Central Services and 
Engineering Services call for remedial action by 
Government. 

The demand for abolition of direct recruitment of 
Commercial Apprentices is not justified. 

The demand that medically de-categorised staff 
should not be absorbed in the Commercial Clerks 
cadre is also not justified. 

While the merger of the ticket checking cadre with 
that of the Commercial Clerks is not favoured, the 
merger of enquiry-cum-resciwation staff cadre may be 
considered. 

Government may consider the feasibility of the 
merger of the cadre of Weighbridge Clerks with that 
of the Commercial Clerks. 

Government may examine the practicability of 
merging the cadre of Coal Tracers with the main 
stream of Claims Tracers and Inspectors, as it would 
make for uniformity in prospects of promotion and 
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remove a justifiable cause of grievance. 

■ The demand for grant of running allowance to the 
Travelling Ticket Examiners and Conductor Guards is 
not reasonable. 

The guidelines laid down by the Railway Board 
regarding filling up of the posts of ASMs which at 
present, vary widely on different zonal railways. 
Government might consider the feasibility of prcs- 

■ cribing broad guidelines for the upgradation of posts 

• of- Station Superintendents to Class II. With the 

■ steadily -increasing pace of industrialisation, more 
stations might qualify for such upgradation, 

• ■- The demand for abolition of direct recruitment of 

• Transportation Apprentices and lateral induction of 
allied categories. in the Station Master’s cadre is not 
justified. 

There is no case for parity of Railway Signallers 
■with the P & T Telegraphists. 

The feasibility 'of establishing uniform incentive 
rates in the Railways and P & T for Railway Signallers 
. and P & T Telegraphists for performance beyond the 
, prescribed norms may be considered by the Govern- 
ment. 

■ In view of the relatively small cadre of Wagon 
. Movement Inspectors, Government should examine 

the question of merger of this cadre with that of Trans- 
portation Inspectors or, in the alternative, treating 
. these posts as ex-cadre posts. 

There should, be uniformity in respect of pay scales, 
grade structure and percentage distribution of posts 
'.between the cadre of Assistant Yard Masters and 
: Yard Masters and those of ASMs and SMs to the 
. maximum extent. feasible. 

: -On.the analogy of upgradation of certain posts of 
Station Superintendents to gazetted grade, Yard 
..Masters in charge of certain important marshalling 
yards, who have exceptionally heavy responsibilities, 

■ should be given the same scale, which has been sug- 
gested for the gazetted Station Superintendents. 

There is a case for raising the age limit as well as 
the quota of Switchmen for promotion as Assistant 
Station Masters. 

The demand for equal scales of pay for Second 
- Firemen and First Firemen on the ground of identical 
• nature of duties and responsibilities is rejected. 

The existing classification of Drivers and Guards 
with reference to the type of trains worked may 
.continue. 

The demand for Motormen for parity with the 
Drivers Grade ‘A’ on the basis of responsibilities is 
rejected. 

Stat us quo in regard .to rates of running .allowance 
should be maintained, especially as no increase has 
•been recommended iii the existing rates of daily allo- 


wance. On the other hand, some reduction has been . 
suggested in the rates of daily allowance where free 
accommodation is provided. 

It is not administratively expedient to recommend 
different rates of remuneration for running staff 
working on electrical, diesel and steam locomotives. 

For the supervisory categories such as Loco Fore- 
men, some posts should be allotted the grade of 
Rs. 840-1040 on the basis of their W'orth. 

Wherever Misfries are required to supervise highly 
skilled Grade I workmen as a general rule or 
wherever the promotion to the grade of Mistries is 
made from highly skilled Grade II 'workers, their 
scale of pay should be Rs. 380-560. 

Maintainers should, at present, continue on the 
same scale of pay as applicable to Workshop staff 
recommended vide Chapter 19. 

The recruitment practice in the P & T Department 
may be reviewed with a view to elimination of direct 
recruitment at successive levels, if necessary, by initia- 
ting training courses. 

A separate ‘call duty allowance’ for S & T maintai- 
ners is not justified. 'i 

The demand for increase in the existing rates of 
out-turn allowance for Wireless Operators is not 
accepted. 

The demand of the Wireless Operators regarding 
special pay on the lines of Signallers working on the 
teleprinter service is rejected. 

There is no case for grant of high tension allowance 
for employees working on over-head lines. 

There is also no case for grant of breakdown allo- 
wance for the traction distribution staff who are 
required to attend to break-dow'n bn overhead electri- 
cal equipment. 

Regarding different scales of pay of Stores Issuers, 
Stores Distributors and Material Checkers .>00 
different zonal railways, there is need for removing 
disparities in pay scales as between Railways for per- 
formance of identical duties. 

The feasibility of filling up of posts of Chief 
• Cashiers by officers of the Indian Railway Accounts 
Service may be considered by the Government. The 
Accounts Officer in the senior scale should be given a 
special pay of Rs. 150 per month when holding the 
post of a Chief Cashier. 

The demand of the Cash Clerks, Cashiers and 
Shroffs for eligibility to appear in Appendix II-A and 
Appendix III-A examinations deserves to be consi- 
dered. 

The demand of Appendix III-A qualified staff for 
reservation of certain percentage of, vacancies of Sub- 
. Heads for their promotion is not reasonable.' 
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The demand of the Sub Heads that a certain per- 
centage of vacancies of Accountants should be reser- 
ved for unqualified Sub Heads is not tenable. 

In view of the large number of Appendix III-A 
qualified staff awaiting promotion as Accountants 
for long periods, Government may consider the 
desirability of holding the Appendix III-A examina- 
tion at greater intervals, modifying the incentive 
system, raising the standards of the examination and 
reviewing the standards for creation of posts. 

The principle of a special pay to the staff deployed 
in the Special Intelligence branch of the RPF is 
approved. No increase is, however, recommended in 
the rates of out-fit allowance for these staff in view of 
the special pay recommended. 

Existing rates of special pay for the Armourers in 
the Armed Wing of the RPF may continue, as at 
present. Government may also examine the need for 
granting special pay to specialised trades in the Armed 
Wing of the RPF. 

Pay and grade structure of Operational branch of 
- the Fire Service Wing should conform to the general 
pattern recommended for the other Wings of the RPF. 

• Government should ensure a certain degree of con- 

• tinuity and stability in postings of Personnel Officers. 
Personnel Officers should be given adequate training 
in personnel and labour welfare matters. 

It would be desirable to earmark a substantial per- 
centage of vacancies of Assistant Personnel Officers 
(Class II) for the Personnel Department staff, the 
balance being shared by other departments/categories 
who do not have a regular avenue of promotion to 
Class II posts. 

The question of forming a unified cadre of Welfare, 
Personnel and Hours of Employment Inspectors may 
be examined. 

Government should consider the question of grant- 
ing advance increments to employees having specialist 
qualifications in industrial relations and labour 
welfare, if such qualifications are considered desir- 
able. 

Government should also examine the desirability 
and feasibility of having intermediate recruitment of 
persons with Degree/Diploma in Industrial Relations 
and Labour Welfare, with suitable age relaxation for 
serving employees having these qualifications. 

Wc suggest that Government may consider the 
desirability of introducing intermediate recruitment as 
a regular measure for filling up a proportion of posts 
of Statistical Inspectors in the proposed grade of 
Rs. 550-750. 

■ Appointment of an expert departmental committee 
to rationalise the existing number of designations in 
the Railways is suggested, so that remuneration is 


fixed with reference to the duties and responsibilities 
of a post and its designation correctly reflects the 
attendant functions and duties. 

A comprehensive review of the existing system of 
grade-wise percentage distribution of posts is suggested 
with a view to rectifying anamolies. 

In connection with the problem of medically de- 
categorised employees, it is suggested that : — 

(i) the occupations or grades in which medically de- 
categorised personnel are absorbed, should be further 
widened, if necessary, by arranging re-orientation 
courses or further training; 

(ii) the medically de-categorised persons who cannot 
be offered alternative employment should be given 
invalid pension and, if necessary, liberal ex-gratia 
terminal payments, in addition; 

(iii) no medically de-categorised personnel should 
as far as possible, be forced to remain on extraordi- 
nary leave due to administrative delays. 

The recommendations made by the Railways Labour 
Tribunal, 1969, regarding Hours of Employment 
Regulations need to be reviewed in the light of the 
following : 

(a) Existing principle of ‘averaging’ for working 
out the over-time hours is considered salutary. 

(b) Over-time allowance may be paid at time rate 
for the intervening period between the rostered hours 
and the statutory limits and at 1-1/2 limes the normal 
rale for the period worked beyond the statutory limit 
as laid down in the Indian Railways Act. 

(c) The categorisation of ‘essentially inlermitent’ 
workers for purposes of rostered hours of work with 
reference to availability of official accommodation 
within a stipulated distance of 0.5 km from the place 
of work is likely to create many practical difficulties. 

(d) The existing rules regarding ‘travelling spare on 
duty’ appear to be reasonable. 

(e) The shifting of the onus for giving notice for 
relief from the Running Staff to the Railway 
administration may create practical difficulties. 

Ministry of Shipping and Transport 

The designation of the post of Chartering Officer 
in the pay scale of Rs. 1300-1600 should be suitably 
changed to distinguish it from other posts of Charter- 
ing Officer in the pay scale of Rs. 1 100-50-1400. 

The cadre of Engineering Supervisor should be 
merged with that of Assistant Engineer. 

The cadres of Engineering Assistant and Overseer 
in the Department of Lighthouses and Lightships 
should be merged and redesignated as Junior 
Engineer. 

The posts of ‘B’ grade Light Keeper should be 
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filled by promotion of Class IV staff. The cadres of 
Head Light Keeper (Junior Scale) and Assistant Light 
Keeper . (Senior Scale) should be amalgamated and 
suitably designated. 25 per cent of the permanent 
posts of Head Light Keeper (senior scale) should be 
placed in a Selection Grade. 

Class IV staff in the scale of Rs. 185-220 should 
be paid a hardslup allowance of Rs. 10 per mensem 
-while working in the Light Houses situated away 
.from mainland. For other staff, working in such Light 
Houses, Government should consider grant of suitable 
.allowance. 

The posts of Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine 
Department, Madras should be placed in the same 
;ScaIe as Principal Officer, Calcutta and Bombay. 

In Andaman and Laccadive Harbour Works the 
cadres of Engineering Assistants and Supervisor 
.should be merged. 

Ten per cent of the posts of Civilian Officer Grade I 
-in Border Roads Organisation should be placed in a 
•Selection Grade. 

. ;,GREF Pioneers should be paid dearness allowance 
.at full rates in future. 

For purposes of grant of Project Allowance, the 
qualifying areas . should be classified into two 
categories, ‘Construction Project’ and ‘Maintenance 
Froject’. ■ While in the former both special compenr 
■satory. allowance and free rations should be 
admissible, in the latter only special compensatory 
allowance should be admissible. 

. t 

'Ministry' of Steel and Mines 

' ' A' distinction has been drawn between Senior 
Technical ■ Assistant - of the Scientific stream 
(geophysics and geophysics instrumentation) for 
whom an M.Sc. degree has' been prescribed and the 
Senior Technical Assistant (Geophysical Workshop) 
Avho is in the Workshop Stream and is promoted from 
Foreman and Technical Assistant (Geophysical 
• •NVqrk.shop).- TIic former has been placed on par with 
other Senior Scientific Assistants and recommended 
. the same scale as proposed for this category in the 
Chapter on Scientific Services. As for the latter, they 
'shdiild scck-their relativity or parity with the work- 
shop category and have rccornmcnded likewise. To 
avoid -any confusion the Senior Technical Assistant 
(Geophysical Workshop) may be designated as Senior 
Foreman. To maintain this e.xisting internal parity 
r® PCf cent ' of the posts of Senior Technical 
•Assistants (Geophysical Workshop) should be on the 
higher scale of Rs. 700-900. 

- The Senior Technical Assistants in the scientific 
■:TN .INDLA, -1970 : . ■ , 


branches of the GSI should be brought to the level of 
Senior Scientific Assistants elsewhere and their pay 
scale should be Rs. 550-900. The pay of Senior 
.Technical Assistants in the mining branch should, on 
the other hand, conform to what has been generally 
recommended for the comparable level in engineering 
categories i.e. the scale of Rs. 550-750. However, in 
order to maintain the existing internal parity with 
Senior Technical Assistants in the scientific, branch, 
20 per cent of these post; .should be in the scale of 
Rs. 700-900. 

Ministry of Tourism and Civil Aviation 

A substantial percentage of posts of Assistant 
Aerodrome Officer should be upgraded as Aerodrome 
Officer and some of the posts of Aerodrome Officer 
should be upgraded as Senior Aerodrome Officer. • 

There should not be any direct recruitment - to the 
posts of Assistant Aerodrome Officer. Government 
should consider whether there should . be direct 
recruitment up to 50 per cent to the posts of 
Aerodrome Officer. 

There should be direct recruitment at' the level of 
Aircraft Inspector only. Direct recruitment' at the 
. level of Senior Aircraft Inspector should be resorted 
to, only if suitable Aircraft Inspectors are not 
available for promotion. 

A flying allowance, to be known as flying bounty, 
should be paid to both Pilot and Co-Pilot. 

Government should consider making licensed 
Engineers eligible for promotion to the posts of Senior 
Aircraft Inspectors. 

Directly recruited Assistant Aerodrome Officers . 
should be paid full pay scale of the post during the 
period of training. 

A certain number of posts of Assistant Director in 
the Department of Tourism should be upgraded to 
junior Class I scale of pay which should be filled up 
to 50 per cent by direct recruitment. Further direct 
recruitment to the grade of Director should be 
reduced from 66-2/3 per cent to 50 per cent of the 
posts. The posts of Assistant Director in the Class II 
scale should be filled entirely by promotion of Infor- 
mation Assistants. The Assistant Director in the 
Class II scale should, be , promoted to the post of 
Assistant Director in the junior Class I scale and not 
to the post of Director. 

The posts of Assistant Meteorologist should be 
filled by promotion only from Professional Assistants. 

The employment of scientific staff on purely 
administrative duties and the promotion ofnon- 
scientific staff to the scientific posts in the India 
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Meteorological Department is not a satisfactory 
arrangement and should be looked into. 

Ministry of Works and Housing, Central Public Works 
Department 

Workcharged staff : The 10 scales of pay applying 
to the unskilled, semi-skilled and highly skilled 
categories of the work charged staff should be broad- 
banded and revised on the lines prescribed in the 
Chapter on Workshop staff. 

The Lift Operators cannot be reasonably equated 
with either the Assistant Pump Operators or the Pump 
Operators in the CPWD. However, in view of the 
fact that Lift Operators come constantly into contact 
with the public, and further, since they do not have 
much of a promotion avenue, they should have a 
better scale than at present. 

Tonn and Country Planning Organi.sation : Consi- 
dering the importance in Town Planning, the scale of 
Chief Planner which is today lower than the pay of a 
Chief Engineer in the CPWD, has been improved. 

Department of Science and Technology : For 
purposes of promotion within the Class I cadre of 
the Survey of India the civilian and the army 
components should be treated as separate cadres. 

Direct recruitment to Class I junior grade of 
Deputy Superintending Surveyors should be resumed 
without delay from among civilians. 

The number of grades in the Division II establish- 
ment should be reduced and instead of four there 
should be only two grades. 

In the Division I establishment the grades of 
Surveyor Grade I and Surveyor Grade II should be 
merged into a single grade. 

Department of Supply : The ordinary and selection 
grades of Directors in Indian Supply Service and 
Indian Inspection Service should be merged. 

The cadre of Technical Assistant should be merged 
with that of Examiner of Stores. 

Head Clerks in the Inspection Wing of Directorate 
General of Supplies and Disposals should be placed 
in the same scale of pay as Superintendents in the 
Supply Wing. 

Cabinet Secretariat : The work done in the 
Directorate of Revenue Intelligence is comparable 
with the ssork of the Central Bureau of Investigation. 
Diis should determine the approach to special pays. 
The special pay of Income Tax, and Customs and 
Central Exci'^c Officers on deputation to the Revenue 
Intelligence Organisation should be at the rate of 
P,s. 200 per month. 


Minislry of Petroleum and Chemicals 

The difficulties now experienced by the Ministry in 
recruiting and also retaining suitable men for the 
posts of Chief Project Officer and Chief of Explora- 
tions arc not likely to be solved by marginal adjust- 
ments of the pay scales. The best solution would be 
to offer contract appointments on terms to be 
determined on the merit and availability of the 
individuals concerned. The recommended scales of 
pay for these posts are subject to this qualification. 

Union Territories : The Union Territories of Delhi, 
Goa, Pondicherry, Andaman & Nicobar Islands and 
Dadra & Nagar Havcli, Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amindivc Island arc already following the Central 
pattern of pay and allowances. This arrangement 
should continue. 

The present linkage of Chandigarh employees with 
Punjab scales of pay and allowances be continued. 

It is not considered worth while to make recom- 
mendations regarding the pay and allowances of the 
employees of Arunachal Pradesh and Mizoram 
Administration. If the employees and the administra- 
tions of these Union Territories cxprc.ss a preference 
for Central pay scales after the pay scales have been 
revised, a departmental committee could review the 
whole position and suggest for posts in Mizoram and 
Arunachal Pradesh the adoption of one or other of 
the standard scales introduced on our 
recommendations. 

Where the scheme of revised scales has been 
recommended in broad terms, the detailed application 
should be done after some further examination. 

The position should be reviewed to identify posts in 
the headquarters of the Island UT Administrations 
which could be placed in the scale of Rs. 425-700. 

A review may be undertaken in Dadra & Nagar 
Havcli and if any post carries definite supervisory 
responsibility over clerical staff, it should be allowed 
the scale of Rs. 425-600. 

In the Andaman & Nicobar Islands, some posts of 
stenographer attached to senior officers like Chief 
Secretary, Secretaries and Heads of Departments 
should be allowed the scale of Rs. 425-700. 

Telephone Operators should preferably belong to 
the clerical cadres. 

In Andaman and Nicobar Administration, cither 
10 percent of the posts of driver on the scale of 
Rs. 110-155 and Rs. 110-139 may be placed in the 
Selection Grade of Rs. 320-400 or if it is possible the 
posts of drivers of heavy vehicles should be segregated 
and placed on the scale of Rs. 260-400. 

The rccomir.cndations made in respect of teaching 
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p6s(s under die t)e(hi Adniinislradon sfioufd be 
applied to the corresponding posts in the other Union 
Territories also. 

Non-practising allowance should be admissible to 
doctors on the same rates and subject to the same 
conditions as recommended for non-CH.S. posts in 
the Government of India. 

Qualification allowance of Rs. 100 p.m. for 
possessing a post-graduate degree and Rs. 50 p.m. for 
post-graduate diploma .should be admissible to all the 
medieal posts. 

Twenty per cent of the posts of Health Visitor- 
in the various Union Territories be placed in a 
Seleetion Grade of Rs. 425-640. 

There should be a Selection Grade for the Cons- 
tables, in the grade of Rs. 225-308. 

The number of Selection Grade posts in the Delhi 
Judicial Service should.be raised from 10 per cent to 
20. per cent of the permanent strength. 

, Govcrrimcnl should review the provisions regarding 
the grant of travelling allowance to Patwaris and 
others working in the Revenue Department. Provisions 
like the payment of fixed allowance to Patwaris for 
purchasing articles of stationery and undergoing 
training at their own expense at the time of promotion 
as Kanugo should also be reviewed. 

Provision of Selection Grade on - the scale of Rs. 
330-560 should be considered for the Village Level 
Workers in such of the Union Territories where 
promotion prospects are not adequate. 

Ten per cent of the posts of Mahout in Andaman 
& Nicobar Islands Administration should be placed 
in the Selection Grade of Rs. 260-350. 

■ The proposal for a compensatory' allowance in Goa 
has to be considered within the frame-work of the 
scheme of C.C.A. and not on any special footing- 
. Increments admissible under normal rules at the 
time of promotion should not be absorbed in personal 
pay of the ex-Portuguese employees so that promotion 
results in an increase in emoluments. 

Another option should be allowed to the ex- 
Portuguese employees who have opted for the Old 
Portuguese rules regarding pensionary benefits, if 
Government arc satisfied that these employees exer- 
cised their option without full knowledge of its 
implications. 

In Pondicherry, the cases of any incorrect equation 
may be reviewed so that full benefit of the correspond- 
ing revised scales becomes available to such 
employees. 

Pensionary contributions at the rate of 8 per cent of 
pay made by ex-French permanent, employees in 
Pondicherry may cither be refunded to them or 
credited to their Provident Fund on their coming over 
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to the Central Pension Rules. 

In Andaman & Nicobar Islands the rate of 
compensatory allowance should be increased from 
7i per cent to 121 cent subject to the maximum 
of Rs. 150 per month. The rates of special allowance . 
would, however, be reduced by 5 per cent in the 
different areas. The revised rates of compensatory- 
and special allowances should also apply, to the 
officers of the DANI Civil and Police Services and the 
UT Cadre of All-India Services. 

Dependent parents should be included within the 
definition of ‘family’ for purposes of free sea passage. . 

While the temporao’ character of allowances like , 
compensatory allowance and special allowance and • 
concessions regarding accommodation etc. may be 
brought out in the Government orders issued on the 
subject, no specific date need be mentioned after 
which the matter has to be necessarily reviewed. 

The cases of industrial workers serving in the 
departments of the Andaman & Nicobar Islands 
Administration on regular operational jobs should be 
reviewed and these posts brought on to regular 
establishment where justified. 

Our Approach to Armed Forces’ Pay 

The job evaluation technique can be used with 
advantage for ensuring a more rational allocation of 
trades within the different pay groups derived .for the 
personnel below officer rank. 

The present structure of pay with the allowances 
and benefits in kind should - continue for personnel of. 
the Armed Forces. The concept of ‘all-in’ military 
salary with provision for deduction for ration and 
quartering charges as now prevalent in the U.K. is 
not considered suitable- 

The most practicable and equitable method for 
determining the Serx-ice pays should be on the basis of 
fair comparison with the rates of pay fixed -for the- 
civilian employees of the Central Government. 

Sen ice Officer's Pay 

The existing relativity between Service officers and 
officers of the Class I and the Indian Police Service" 
should be continued as provided a better fiamcwork 
for a broad comparison than any single Service like 
the Indian Administrative Ser\'ice. 

Factors affecting Service officers generally should 
be compensated for in the pay itself, unless there is 
considerable variation as between one group of 
officers and" another. The Special Distribution 
Allowantx which is being granted to all Seiv’ice 
Officers up to and including the rank of Brigadier 
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should, therefore, be abolished, the existing rales of 
this allowance being taken into account while framing 
the new scales of pay. 

Taking into account the Special Disturbance 
Allowance admissible hitherto, the starting salary of 
commissioned officers should be higher than in the 
Civilian Class I Services. 

The existing salaries prescribed for officers of the 
rank of Major General and above in the three Services 
should be continued. 

Although a differential in pay in favour of the 
officers of the Flying Branch should be continued, 
the existing lead should be somewhat reduced, with 
the substantial improvement in the starting salaries of 
all Service Officers and the increase in the rates of 
Flying Bounty. 

It would be advantageous to consider ways and 
means for providing opportunities to Service doctors 
to improve their professional skill so that they do 
not get the feeling of being isolated from the 
mainstream of developments occurring in the 
profession. 

The pay scales of AMC officers should be determin- 
ed with due regard to the existing favourable 
differentials vis-a-vis the officers of the general cadre 
as also the pay scales for the medical services on the 
civil side. 

The existing relativities between officers of the AMC 
and the ADC should be continued. 

The rates of Non-Practising Allowance should be 
related to the rank in the case of medical and dental 
officers as under : — 


Army Medical Corps Army Dental Corps 

Rs. p.m. Rs. p.m. 

Lieutenant 200 175 

Captain 250 250 upto 7 years’ 

Commissioned 

Service 

400 Captain with more 
than 7 years and 

higher ranks. 

Major 400 

Lieutenant Colonel 
and above 600 


The existing parity between pay scales for Army 
Veterinary Officers and scales of pay of officers of 
the Army Dental Corps should continue. 

Officers of the Military Nursing Service should be 
provided with comprehensive rates of pay, dispensing 


with the provision of free services as regards; 
accommodation, allied services, mess servants, etc. 

Pay Striicfurc of Personnel below Officer Rank 

Inlcr-Servicc uniformity in pay scales based oiv 
different levels of skills can be considered only after a 
systematic evaluation of the Service jobs is completed 
on the basis of a common job evaluation plan 
acceptable to each of the three Services. 

The present practice of establishing equation' 
between the infantry soldier and an industrial work- 
man is the most reasonable. 

The relativity in favour of the fully trained infantry- 
soldier should be improved and he should appropri- 
ately be placed somewhere between the semi-skilled 
w'orkmen and those categorised as skilled. 

The deduction of a notional ammount representing 
the anticipated amount of saving to the soldier on 
account of the provision of free services like food, 
clothing and accommodation should continue to be 
made. A deduction of the order 0120 per cent on 
this account would be fair and reasonable. 

The dearness allowance and city compensatory 
allowance should be allowed to the Servicemen at 
full rates. 

Compensation for ‘X’ factor, to represent the average 
degree of hardship, turbulence, hazards etc. inherent in 
Service life should be taken into consideration while 
fixing the soldier’s pay. An clement equal to 5 per 
cent of the pay would be reasonable for this purpose. 

The fully trained infantry soldier should now be 
viewed as equivalent to the Leading Aircraftsman of 
Group V with a small differential in favour of the 
Able Seaman of Group C considering the relatively 
greater hardship inherent in sea life. 

The Army should have 5 pay groups. The existing 
groups A, B and C should continue without any 
change, while the existing D, E and F should be 
amalgamated into one group and G and H into 
another group. The Air Force should have 4 pay 
groups, the existing III and IV being combined into 
one. No change need be made in the case of Navy, 

The Army personnel below Junior Commissioned 
Officers should now be brought over to rcgidar pay 
scales for each rank as in the Navy and the Air Force, 
with an appointment pay at the rates .specified for 
the various appointments interspersed between the 
various ranks in the Army. 

The existing system of classes within each pay group 
for the sepoys and Non-Commissioned Officers in the 
Army should be continued even after the provision 
of regular scales of pay for them. 
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The exisling allocation of trades into the various 
pay groups should not be disturbed except for’ 
reallocation consequential to the rationalisation of 
pay groups in the Army and the Air Force. Reallo-; 
cation of Sen-ice trades to various pay groups should 
follow the comprehensive and scientific enquiry into 
the content of Sen-ice jobs by a composite team of 
experts in this line. 

Alibnanccs and Benefits of Service Officers , 

The existing concession of recovery of rent for 
unfurnished accommodation and concessional rates 
of recovery of 'water and electricity charges need not 
.'be withdrawn. So long as these concessions are 
continued, they should be extended to officers of the 
rank of Major General and above also. 

The initial outfit allowance should be raised to 
Rs. 1400 for the Army and Air Force Officers and 
to Rs. 100 for Naval Officers, No change need be 
madc'in the rates of renewal outfit allowance. 

Tlie rate of outfit allowance to MNS officers should 
be raised, from Rs. 000 to Rs. 700 and a renewal 
outfit allowance of Rs. 500 after every 7 years ot 
service should also be provided to them. 

. . The . rates of uniform allowance for MNS (local) 
officers should be enhanced to Rs. 250 on appoint- 
■ ment and to Rs. 375 at specified .cold stations.' 

The need for continuing the Kit Maintenance 
Allo.wancc should be reconsidered' by exploring the 
possitilily of providing an alternative allowing the 
deduction of a reasonable amount fiom the annual 
income, assessable to income-tax. Pending this, the 
existing rate of Kit Maintenance Allowance of Rs. 50 
• for officers up to the • rank of Brigadier should be 
continued. This allowar.ce'should also be extended 
to officers of the rank of Major General and above. 

The existing provisions relating to free ration and 
accommodation on posting to field service areas 
should continue. These concessions should not be 
extended to Naval Officers serving afloat when the 
ship is in the home port. 

While the Separation; Allowance should continue 
there is no case for increasing the existing rate of this 
allowance. 

There is no need for the grant of a new field service 
allowance. 

The High Altitude and Uncongenial Climate 
•Allowance should .be enhanced to Rs. 175 per 
mensem for Major, Rs. 125 per mensem for Captain 
and Rs. lOOper mensem , for Subaltern, respectively. 
Officers of the Military- Nursing Service should also be 
allowed this alloWance at the same rates. 
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There is not mucfi justification for providing an. 
addition to pay for acquiring higher qualifications' 
while an other remains on duty and draws his full pay"] 
and allowances. The existing system of Qualification' 
Pay, should be abolished as soon as possible and 
replaced, by a system of Qualification Grants.. . * 

No Qualification Grant should be admissible to 
officers merely for obtaining the membership of a 
professional - institute without having to pass .any 
examination or obtaining any additional qualification, 
for that purpose alone. 

While Flying Bounty should continue- as annual 
allowance, the condition of flying the , prescribed 
number of hours during a year for entitlement to flying 
bounty should be removed and flying bounty admitted 
only on the basis of the certificate of the Command- 
ing Officer. The rate of flying bounty should be 
Rs. 4500 per annum for officers up to the rank of 
Wing Commander, Rs- 4,000 per annum for officers in 
the rank of Group Captain and Air Commodore, and 
Rs. 3600 for Air Vice Marshal and Air Marshal. 

The Air Observation Post Pay should be redesignat- 
ed as Flying Allowance in all the three Services. The 
rate should be revised from Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 per 
mensem. 

Submarine Allowance should be continued at the 
existing rates. 

The r.ate of Submarine Pay should be enhanced -to 
Rs. 275 per month for all officers of the Submarine 
cadre including the Sub. Lieutenant. 

The Diving Allowance should be revised to Rs. 100 
per month for Clearance Diving Officers and Deep 
Diving Officers and Rs. 50 per month, for Ship's 
Diving Officers. The normal rate of Dip money 
should be revised to rates varying, depending upon 
depth from 10 paise per minute to 70 paise per 
minute. The Clearance Diving Officers should be 
paid Dip money at tw-ice the norma! rate and Deep 
Diving Officers at normal rates. 

Hardlying Money should not be paid oh all classes 
of ships. The rate of Hardlying Money should be 
increased to Rs. 45 per month for officers in the rank 
of Lieutenant and above and Rs. 35 per month- for 
officers below Lieutenant’s rank. 

Survey Allowance at the present admissible to 
officers of the Executive Branch employed on survey 
duties for ' short spells should be discontinued. 
Survey bounty should be enhanced to amounts 
varying between Rs. 1000 and Rs. 2000 per annum/ 

Allowances — Personnel below Officer rank 

Compensation in lieu of quarters should be 
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enhanced to amounts varying from Rs. 35 to Rs. 80 
for Class I cities, Rs. 25 to Rs. 65 for Class II 
cities and Rs. 20 to Rs. 60 for Class III cities, 
reclassification of cities being made as under : — 

Class I to include existing A, B1 and B2 cities 
Class II to include ‘C’ class cities or towns 
Class III to include all other cities or towns 

There is no need for providing Special Disturbance 
allowance for the personnel below officer rank 
specially after an element is included in their pay on 
account of the ‘X’ factor. 

Special Compensatory Allowance should be revised 
to amounts varying from Rs. 15 to Rs. 35 for 
personnel below officer rank of the Army and Air 
Force. This allowance should not be extended to 
cover any station in a peace area. 

The rates of High Altitude and Uncongenial 
Climate Allowance should be revised as under : 

Honorary Commissioned Rs. 90 per mensem 

Officers, JCOs including 
Flight Sergeants 

NCOS Rs. 70 per mensem 

Sepoys and Aircraftsmen, Rs. 50 per mensem 

and Non-Combatants enrolled 

The rate of Flying Bounty for personnel below 
officer rank serving as aircrew in the Navy and Air 
Force should be revised to Rs. 2250 per annum. 

The system of Qualification Pay or Grant for the 
personnel below officer rank should not be 
introduced. 

The rate of Subsistence Allowance in respect of 
families of other ranks should be enhanced to 
Rs. 60 per mensem. 

The rates of Outfit Allowance for Junior Com- 
missioned Officers granted Honorary Commission 
should be increased from Rs. 600 to Rs. 800. 

Additional prescribed items of Kit should be 
provided at Government expense to Non-Commission- 
ed Officers who are promoted as Junior 
Commissioned Officers. 

The initial grant for purchasing items of civilian 
clothing should be enhanced from Rs, 20 to Rs. 25. 

Conveyance Allowance for Servicemen using cycles 
should be paid at flat rale of Rs. 5 per month. 

It docs not appear necessary to make changes in 
regard to Good Service Pay in the Services, 

The Master Chief Petty Officers should be entitled 
to Submarine Allowance at the daily rate of Rs. 2. 

The rates of Submarine Pay should be revised to 
amounts varying between Rs. 100 to Rs. 175 per 


month for personnel below officer rank of the 
Submarine branch. 

The rates of Survey Bounty should be enhanced to 
amounts varying between Rs, 300 and Rs. 700 per 
annum. 

The rates of Diving Allowance for Clearance 
Divers Classes 1, 2 and 3 should be enhanced to 
Rs. 75, Rs. 65 and Rs. 55 per month respectively. 
Deep Sea Divers should also be paid Diving 
Allow'ance at the rate recommended for Clearance 
Divers. For Ship’s Divers, the rate of Diving 
Allowance should be increased to Rs. 50 per month. 

Dip Money to the Sailors should be paid at the 
rates as recommended for the Naval Offi cers. 

The rates of Hardlying Money should be revised to 
accord with the revised rates of the Special Compen- 
satory Allowance admissible to Army and Air Force 
personnel. 

Non-effective Benefits for Service Officers and 
Personnel below Officer Rank 

The grant of pension should be so regulated as 
to enable Servicemen to earn full pension at a 
relatively younger age compared to the civilians. 

The length of service beyond a point should not 
be allowed to influence pension rates in the Service 
as that would induce personnel to stay on in service 
to earn higher pensions even after they have ceased 
to be useful. 

An element of compensation in the pension rates 
should be provided explicitly to cover early retirement 
in Service interest- 

The existing system of standard rales of retiring 
pensions related to rank and prescribed length of 
qualifying service should continue. 

The rate of earning pension should be the same as 
for civilians, viz. 1/80. Compensatory element for 
truncated career should be provided (i) by adding to 
the period prescribed for earning pension of the rank, 
a period of 5 years for officers retiring in the ranks 
of Brigadiers and below, with an extra year for 
officers retiring in the rank of Major and 2 years in 
the rank of Captain and below and (ii) by assessing 
pension on the basis of maximum pay of rank. 

For senior officers, the pension should be deter- 
mined on the basis of reasonable differentials. 

Recommendations on the DCR Gratuity Scheme on 
the civil side should apply to the Service Officers 
also. 

The amount of retiring gratuity prior to reduction 
for DCR Gratuity should be enhanced to Rs. 12,000 
for 10 years’ service and Rs. 1200 for each additional 
year of serv'ice. In the case of MNS officers, the rate 
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should bo enhanced to Rs. 600 for each completed 
year of service. Deduction for DCR Gratuity should 
continue to be made at existing rates. 

Deduction for shortfall in qualifying service should 
continue to be made at existing rates from the amount 
of Disability Pension. 

The amount of disability element should be 
increased to Rs. 200 for 100 per cent disablement with 
a minimum of Rs. 40 for 20 per cent disablement. 
For officers of MNS, the amount of disability element 
should be Rs. 170 for 100 per cent disablement and 
Rs, 34 for 20 per cent disablement. 

Officers invalided out of ser\'ice for less than 20 per 
cent disability attributable to service should be given 
the Service clement of disability pension, without 
addition of any amount as a disability element. 

The rale of Constant Attendance Allowance should 
be enhanced to Rs. 60 per month. 

■ -Invalid peusioB shovJd be determined at the Oat 
rale of 75 per cent of the service element of disability 
pension. 

The Ordinary Family Pension Scheme for Service 
officers should continue to be based on the corres- 
ponding scheme on the civil side. For special Family 
Pension also the Extraordinary Family Pension 
Scheme on the civil side should be adopted for the 
Service Officers. 

The existing percentages should be applied to the 
Extraordinary Pension admissible to the widows in 
working out pensions admissible to parents. The rale 
of pension for each brother or sister in the absence 
of parents, should be raised to Rs. 50 per month, the 
ceiling being 50 per cent of the Extraordinary Family 
Pension admissible to the widow. 

The existing provisions relating to the ‘means limit’ 
and the ‘support limit’ in the case of Dependent’s 
pension should be reviewed. 

The rate of Children's Allowance should be 
increased to Rs. 600 per annum per child if the 
mother is alive and Rs. 900 per annum per child in the 
rase of motherless children. 

The limit for reimbursement of the actual expenses 
incurred on the education of children of a deceased 
officer should be raised to Rs. 50 per ’month per 
child. 

Entitlement to pension should continue to be for the 
minimum qualifying service of 15 years. Pension of 
personnel below officer rank should be calculated by 
applying the formula of l/80th of emoluments but 
weightage of 5 years should be added to the prescribed 
length of qualifying service subject to the total 
length of service reckonable for pension not exceeding 
33 years. 


For calculating the emoluments for pension the 
maximum pay of the scale, good service pay (and- 
class pay in the Army) and the notional home saving; 
element should be taken into account. For this-, 
purpose the following amounts will be taken as the- 
notional home saving elements for the various ranks 


Sepoy 

Rs. 

47.25 

Naik 

50 

Havildar 

55 

Naib Subedar 

70 

Subedar 

80 

Subedar Major 

85 


DCR Gratuity should be provided as per the 
provisions applicable to the civilian employees. 

Reservists who do not earn a pension should be 
paid an enhanced reservist fee of Rs. 30, per mensem. 

The rates of diability element of the Dibability 
Pension for 100 per cent disablement should be 
enhanced for the various ranks, ranging from Rs. 45 , 
for the Sepoy, Rs. 60 for 1hc Non-Commissioned 
Officers, Rs. 110 for Junior Commissioned Officers 
and Rs. 170 for officers granted Honorary Commission.. 

In the case of personnel who arc invalided out of 
service with a disability of less than 20 per cent 
attributable to service, the service element of disability 
pension should be allowed. 

The rate of Constant Attendance Allowance should, 
be enhanced to Rs. 45 per month. 

The provisions relating to Ordinary Family Pension 
and Special Pension prescribed for civilians should 
continue to apply to the ordinary and special family 
pensionary awards of personnel below officer rank. 

Dearness Allowance 

The supply of essential commodities to Central 
Government employees at subsidised rates is not a 
feasible proposition. A periodical revision of pay as 
compensation for rise in prices would also be a highly 
cumbersome process- The employee should, therefore, 
continue to be compensated for the increase in prices 
by the giant of dearness allowance. 

Dearness Allowance should be treated as a 
compensation to the wage earners and salaried 
employees .against a possible rise in prices over the 
index level to which the pay structure is related. 

The All India Average Consumer Price Index 
Number for Industrial Workers (General) with J960 
base published by the Labour Bureau should be 
adopted for the purpose of granting dearness 
allowance to Central Government employees in 
future. 
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The existing formula v/hereunder the changes in 
the cost of living are measured in term of changes in 
a fixed number of points over a period of 12 months 
should continue. However, adjustments in dearness 
allowance should be made when the 12 monthly 
average of the index {I960— 100) changes by R points. 

Government should not be bound to automatically 
sanction an increase in dearness allowance according 
to any given formula even when the circumstances 
require that restraint should be exercised on wages 
and w'ages and incomes is adopted, it should not be, 
confined to Government employees alone but should 
cover the entire organised sector. 

The various categories of employees should be 
brought within the purview of the scheme of dearness 
allowance in the following manner ; — 


Rise in prices over the base 
period (12 monthly average 

of 200 points of the index Employees to be covered 
with 1960 base) adopted for 
devising the pay structure 

(1) For the price rise of (1) All employees draw- 

first 8 points in the 12- ing revised pay uplo 
monthly average of the Rs. 900 per mensem 
I960 base index. wiih suitable marginal 

adjustments. 

(2) On the index average (2) Employees at (1) 

rising by 16 points. above plus all emploj-ees 

drawing revised pay upto 
Rs. 1600 per mensem 
with suitable marginal 
adjustments. 

G) On the index average (3) Employees at (1) and 
rising by 24 points. (2) above plus all emplo- 

yees dravring revised 
pay above Rs. 1600 and 
upto R.S. 2250 per men- 
sem with suitable 
marginal adjustments. 


^^Ten employees in any of the higher pay ranges are 
initially brought within the purview of the dearness 
allowance scheme, the total amount of dearness 
allowance to be given to employees in that range 
should not be less than the am.ounl admissible at the 
highest pay range for the category’ already covered by 
the dearness allowance schem.e. V.fijcn the index 
average rises above 24 points the various categories of 
employees should be covered by’ the dearness 
allowance scheme in the same manner as for the first 


rise of 8 points and the cycle should be repeated. 
The pay plus dearness allowance should in no case, 
exceed Rs. 2400 per mensem. 

The dearness allow'ance should be granted as per 
the lollovring formula in future : — 


Pay range 

Amounts of dearness allowance 
admissible for an increase of 
8 points in the index average 
11960—100) 

Rs. p.m. 


Upto 300 

3i per cent of pay subject to a 
minimum of Rs. 7 and a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 10 per mensem. 

Above 300 

2i per cent of pay subject to 
a minimum of Rs. 10/- per 
mensem and a maximum of 
Rs. 20/- per mensem. 


Should the price level rise above the 12 monthly 
average of 272 fl960 — 100), Government should review 
the position and decide whether the dearness 
aliow’ance scheme should be extended further or the 
pay scales themselves should be revised. 

The question whether a portion of dearness allo- 
wance should be treated as pay for specified purpose 
should continue to be decided by the Government 
having regard to various considerations. 

The payments on account of dearness allow’ance 
should be rounded off to the nearest W parse. 
Government may also consider whether a similar 
rounding olf could be resorted to in respect of all the 
other cash payments made to Government emplo- 
yees. 

Compensafory Allowances 

I. Compensatory’ (City) Allowance : (i) The existing 
restriction that the place of duty of a Government 
employee should be w’ithin a distance of 8 Idlometres 
of the municipal limits of a city for the purpose of 
determining his eligibility for C.C.A. should be rela- 
xed- The allowance should be made admissible to all 
employees whose place of work falls anyv.'here within 
the ‘Urban /ggkireralitn’ of a city or town rs adop- 
ted for the population Census of 1971- An ‘urban 
agglomeration’ should be treated as one unit of popu- 
lation for the purpose of determining the class to 
w’hich the city belongs and C.C.A. at the rate recom- 
mended for that class be granted to all employees 
W’bose place of duty falls v/ithin the agglomeration. 
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(iiji The proposed rates of Compensatory (City) 
Allowance arc as follows : 


Class of city/town 

, Rate of C.C.A. 

'A' Class 

Below Rs. 250 

, 6-1/2 per cent of pay subject to 
a minimum of Rs. 12. 

Rs. 250 and above 

6 per cent of pay subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 75. 

‘B’-l Class 

Below Rs. 330 

5 per cent of pay. 

Rs. 330 and above 

4.5 per cent of pay subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 50. 

■B’-2 Class- 
■ Below Rs. 750 

3.5 per cent of pay subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 50. 

Rs. 750 and above 

Amount by which pay falls 
'short of Rs. 759. 

'C Class 

No allowance. 


(iii) A city or town which for any special reasons 
may be abnormally expensive but does not qualify for 
: grant of Compensatory (City) Allowance on the basis 
of population,' should be given special consideration 
on nierits. 

■ II. House Rent Allowance ; (i) The Government 
should take houses on long lease and make residential 
accommodation available to its employees on payment, 
of 10 per cent of their pay. 

■ (li) Government should lay down appropriate rates 
«3f house rent allowance for different cities and towns 
not on the criterion of' population but on the basis of 
the prevailing levels of rent. Alternatively, notional 
rents for different types of accommodation meant for 
employees in specified pay groups should be laid down 
for different cities and towns. The difference between 
the actual rent paid and 10 per cent of the pay should 

. be reimbursed provided the actual does not exceed the 
notional rent; where it does, the extent of reimburse- 
ment will be limited to the difference between the 
notional rent and 10 per cent of the pay. 

• Oil) Till the Goveminent is able to make the above 
mentioned arrangements the rates of House Rent 
Allowance should be as follows : 

Class of City/Town Rate of House Rent 

’ Allowance (H.R. A.) 

, 15 per cent of pay subject to a 
, , , , ' maximum amount of Rs. 400 

p as house rent allowance. 

. per cent of pay subject 

to maximum amount of Rs. 

— ^ 200 as house rent allowance. - 
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(iv) Production .and verification of rent receipts' 
should be made compulsory in all cases. However, the 
employees who are at present drawing House Rent 
Allowance without production of rent receipts should 
be allowed this facility so long as they claim the same 
amount as House Rent Allowance as they are receiv- 
ing at present. This concession should apply to fresh 
entrants also. 

(v) In hill stations and unhealthy and remote 
localities where a house rent alfowance is now 
admissible under special orders, it should continue to 
be paid. 

(vi) Unlike Compensatory (City) Allowance, House 
Rent Allowance will not be admissible at the same 
rate as in the main city in areas covered by the Urban 
Agglomeration around it. 

III. Housing Facilities 

(i) The Government should redouble its efforts to 
build more houses. The houses meant for lower classes 
of employees should receive preference in the cons- 
truction programmes. Further, the unit cost of cons- 
truction should be brought down so that the available 
funds could be utilized for the construction of a rela- 
tively larger number of houses. 

(ii) There is at present a very wide variation in the 
ratio between demand and provision in respect of 
Government quarters in different places and among 
the metropolitan cities. It would be desirable to allot 
quarters in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and other big 
cities with a concentration of Central Government 
Employees. 

(iii) The Posts and Telegraphs Department lags 
very much behind the others in the matter of the 
extent of provision of residential accommodation of 
its employees. Special efforts are necessary to make 
up the leeway. 

(Iv) The percentage of pay chaiged on account of 
house rent for Government accommodation will 
remain unchanged. The pay limit up to which rent 
is recoverable at 7-J/2 per cent should be raised from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 in the revised pay structure. 

(v) In the case of employees who are regularly or 
frequently transferred, separate pools of accommoda- 
tion should be established by setting apart an 
adequate number of quarters for allotment. 

(vi) The Ministry of Defence should increase the 

housing facility for their civilian employees; further, 
the feasibility of sparing from the general pool some 
quarters near the- cantonment area for such employees 
may be examined. • . 



rv’. Rent Free Quarters 


Station 


Rate of Allowance 


(0 The existing practice of providing rent-free 
accommodation to certain categories according to the 
criteria presented by the Second Pay Commission 
should continue. 

(ii) In regard to the extent of compensation 
allowed when free Government residence is not 
actually proWded to an employee who is entitled to it, 
there should be uniformity in different departments. 
The quantum of such compensation should be equal 
to the amount charged as rent for Government 
accommodation from quarters. In the classified 
cities, this should be in addition to the house rent 
allowance but the two together should not exceed the 
actual rent paid. The revised rules should apply only 
to those who are able to produce house rent receipts: 
for others the existing rates will continue. 

(iii) For linemen in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, compensation should be raised to Rs. 10 
in the unclassified towuis; in classified cities the same 
amount should be paid in addition to the admissible 
House Rent Allowance. In the case of these employees 
also, the stipulation regarding production of house 
rent receipts will be the same as in (ii) above. 

V, Other Compensatory .MIowances 


Same rate as for com- 
pensators' (city) allo- 
svance in B-I Class cities 
subject to a minimum 
of Rs. 10 and a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 25 per 
mensem. 

Same rate as for com- 
pensators- (city) allo- 
svance in ‘A’ class chics 
subject to a minimum 
of Rs. 15 and a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 40 per 
mensem. 


The present practice of paying bad climate allo- 
s'.acce to Central Gosemment employees at those 
places svhere the State Governments allosv a similar 
allossance to their osvn employees should continue. 
Bad areas should be granted to Central Gosemment 
employees getting pay upto Rs. 900 per mensem as 
per rates applicable for compensatory (city) allosvancc 
m B-1 Class cities. 

Project Allo'.sance to the Government cmplosccs 
belonging to various departments but ssorking at the 


(i) Hill stations situated 
at a height of ICOO 
metres or more but 
belosv 1500 metres. 


(ii) Hill stations situated 
at a height of 1500 
metres or abos-e. 


For grant of differential rates of hill compensatory 
allov.ancc height of the hill stations alone should be 
the critenon. and hill stations should be classified into 
the following categories :* 

(i) Hill stations situated at a height of 1000 metres 
cfmore but bclo-.v I5C0 metres, and 

(ii) Hill stations situated at a height of 1500 metres 
or abo-.c 

The Hiii Conipe.-xsJtory .-Mlo'.i.ancc should be paid 
to all employees, irrespective of pay drawn, a: the 
folic-.' ir.g rates :- 

(i) ..\t hiil statmns situated at a height of 1500 
metres cr mo.-c as p-;r the rates of ccrrpc.nsatory- (dty) 
allcwar.ee app'.:cab;e in ‘.A’ class cities. 

Ill) .\t h;li stations situated at a height of lOCO 
metres cr m.orc but b-elc-.'. 15CO metres as per the rates 
of ccmpcr.saicry (e;t;./ allcwartee applicable in B-1 
cla;S cities. 

Winter .A!lc-.-.anec shculJ be paid at the followi.ng 
rates to all c.mplojees getting a paj -up to P..S. 1250 
per mensem :- 


same project sites should be sanctioned as fcllow-s t- 

(i) In respect of Central Government projects, 
orders should be issued centrally fay the Government 
so that there is no time lag in the grant of the project 
allowance to the affected employees of the various 
Ministries Depanm.ents. 

(ii) In respect of State projects. Central Govern- 
ment employees should be given the project allowance 
from the date th-ey join their duties at the project site 
if State Go-.emm.ent employees arc already getting th.e 
project allowance. 

Go'crnment should determine the rc'ised rates of 
the Project .AIlc-war.ee taking into account the revised 
rates of pay, rates for other compensatory aJlcwances, 
etc. 

The phased reduction or the final withdrawal of tk- 
project allcwa.nec should b-e linked with the progress 
made in the pro-.ision of schools, mar);ets, medical 
faci'itie' a.nd reasonable housing facilities within the 
p.'ojec: area cr in its proxi.mitv. 

The cjcst-rn -.-.heiher the existing rates of border 
allc-.-ance d.freult terrai.n ano-.'anee etc. need revision 
sho'cld be decided bj the Government in she light of 
the revised sea'es of pa\ and th.e ne-w rates cf ether 
cc.mpensatory allc-.'-aieecs. 
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•VI. All Inaia Transfer Liability Allowance 

With the coming into force of the proposed scales 
of pay, the rate for purposes of calculating tlie 
amount of the all-India transfer liability allowance, 
- where admissible, should be reduced from 10 per cent 
t.O: per cent till , such time as the orders of 

■October 1970 continue to remain in force. The 
allowance should not be extended to other categories. 

\il. Rish Allowance 

. (i) The Government should appoint a Committee 
which should examine cases where the staff are already 
in receipt of risk allowance with a view to putting it 
on a rational basis'. 

(ii) A comprehensive review of the provisions of 
the Workmen’s. Compensation Act should be under- 
. -taken \vith regard to possible changes in the rates of 
. .-compcnsalion, the list of specified hazardous occupa- 
tions and the coverage of the Act. 

(iiO Priority should be given to finding alternative 
employment for employees of the BCG Vaccine 
Laboratory who are not allowed, in the public interest 
to continue in the laboratory even after they have 
been cured of T-B. infection. 

Vin. Tran^rt between Place of Work and Residence 

There need not be a general extension.of either the 
free transport facility or the grant of subsidy for 
expenditure on transport. In cities where CCA is 
admissible, a part of it is expected to cover the extra 
cost on transport. However, in the case of employees 
especially those of Defence, Meteorological installa- 
tions, Posts and Telegraphs, Civil Aviation etc., who 
have to come on or come off duty at odd hours of 
the night or to travel lohg distances from rest houses 
. *"’0 spells of duty, some assistance is 
necessa^in ihe form of free transport, subsidy or a 
: cbnveyahce'ailowance. The exact nature and scale of 
assistah'Cfe'-will be decided by the Government depend- 

.ing on lo'cal conditions. ■ 

* ' 'I. ' CO *- • , ' , 

^Lravelling Allowance ■■ ■ 

- fherevised gradation'of Central Government emp- 
oyees-.for the .purpose of travelling allowances; daily 
3 lowan'ceetc.'should be as follows 
■ ■ Grade I. ' .Rs; 1000 and above 

Grade II (550 ^nd above but less than 

• '-■ . . . Rs. 1000 

■ Grade III. Rs, 330 and above but less than 

'' , 'O'. - ■ -Rs. 650 
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Grade TV Less than Rs. 330 

Reservation charges for a seat (for day journeys) 
and sleeper berth (for night journeys) should be paid 
to Grade III and IV employees. 

The system of separately paying incidentals and a 
halting allowance (daily allowance) for journeys oh 
tour should be replaced by a system of daily allo- 
wance for the entire period of absence from the head- 
quarters including the journey time, on the pattern of 
the existing practice followed on the Railways. Full 
daily allowance should be granted for each completed 
day of absence from the headquarters reckoned from 
midnight to midnight. Daily allowance may be 
paid at the following scale for absence of less than 24 
hours : 

Absence exceeding 12 hours Full Daily Allowance 
and upto 24 hours 

Absence exceeding 6 hours 50 per cent of the 
but not exceeding 12 hours Daily Allowance 
Absence of less than 6 hours 30 per cent of the 

Daily Allowance 

Officers drawing the revised pay of Rs. 2250 and • 
above should only be entitled to travel by ACC first 
class. The levy of surcharge of one paisa per kilo- 
metre should be dispensed with. The same limit 
should apply to railway employees also. 

The revised pay limit for air journeys may be 
Rs. 2250 except that employees drawing pay between 
Rs. 1800-2250 in the revised scales may also travel by 
air at their discretion if the distance involved is more 
than 500 kilometres and the journey cannot be per- 
formed overnight by rail. 

The rale of road mileage for a journey by car/full 
taxi should be 40 paise per kilometre and by motor- 
cycle/scooler 15 paise per kilometre. Employees 
belonging to Grade I and II only should be entitled 
to travel by car/laxi. 

■ Daily allowance should also be admissible for 
journeys on tour by road to meet incidental expenses. 

The rales of conveyance allowance should be as 
follows 

Rates of conveyance allo- 
Average monthly traval wance for journeys by 

on official duty 

Owned Other modes 
Motor Car of conveyance 



Rs. 

Rs. 

210-300 kms. 

100 p.m. 

35 p.m. 

301-450 kms. 

150 p.m. 

50 p.m. 

451-600 kms. 

175 p.m. 

60 p.m. 

601-800 kms. 

200 p.m. 

70 p.m. 

above 800 kms. 

225 p.m. 

75 p.m. 





The revised paj' limit for admissibility to the 
conveyance (car) allowance should be Rs. 1000. This 
limit may be relaxed in the case of doctors and any 
other special categories. 

Conveyance allowance should be attached to a post 
and not sanctioned separately for each employee hold- 
ing the post. 

The rates of daily allosvance, where employees have 
to stay in hotels or other establishments providing 
board and or lodging at scheduled tariffs may be as 
follows 


Delhi/ Bombay/ 


Grade (pay in the revi- Ordinary 
sed pay scales) places 

Madras, 

Simla, 

Jammu 

and 

Kashmir 

etc. 

Calcutta 

and 

Central 

Hill 

Areas 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I. Rs. 1000 and above. 

35.00 

dO.OO 

50.00 

11, Rs. 650 and above 

25.00 

30.00 

35.00 

but below Rs. 1000 




III. Rs. 330 and above 

15.00 

20.00 

25.00 

but below Rs. 650 




IV. (a) bclosv Rs. 330 

12.00 

16.00 

20.00 

(Class 111 employees) 



(b) Class IV emp- 

6.00 

8.00 

10.00 

loyees 




In other cases, Ihc existing rates 

of daily allowance 


should continue. Gosernment should prescribe flat 
rates of daily allowance based on the existing rales for 
each grade of employees, 

l ull d.iily allowance may be gi.mted to government 
employees for the first 30 dajs of Iialt on lour. 

If only ficc lodging is ptovided to an employee on 
tour, he may drau 3'-lih of ihc daily allowance 
msiead of half and in cafe onh free hoard is provided 
he may draw / of dai!\ allossance as at present. 
Railways 'hould consider cither Icsying charges for 
the accommodation provided lo the railway emp- 
lo;.ces on lour in the railw.ay rest houses, or reducing 
the daily allouancc of such ernpknee-. b> 1,4. 

■f tie dcfimiion of family adopted by the Railways 
for the purpose of tranTcr tr.isclling allowance 
may lx: extended to Olh.cr Gosernment cmploxccs 
r.Ko. 


The revised rates of transfer grant may be as 
follows 


Grade 

Pay Range 

Transfer 

Grants 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Grade I 

2000 and above 

500 

Grade I 

1000-1999 

400 

Grade 11 

650-999 

300 

Grade III 

330-649 

200 

Grade IV 

Class III employees other 

150 


than those covered by 



Grade II and III 


Grade IV 

Class IV Employees 

100 


Transfer incidentals may be replaced by daily allo- 
wance for the employee as well as for the members of 
his family, children below 12 years being given half 
the dailv allowance. 

The revised scale of baggage allowance may be as 
follows 


Grade 

With family 

Without family 

Grade 1 

Eull Wagon 

2000 kilograms 

Grade II 

3000 kilograms 

1000 

Grade III ' 

1500 

750 , 

Grade IV 

600 

250 


Employees on transfer may transport their personal 
cITccts by road bcisveen points connected by rail sub- 
ject to Ihc cost not exceeding Ihc cost of Iransporl.i 
tion of Ihc maximum pcrn.issiblc quantity of persona 
effects by goods train. 

A retiring employee should be granted trans er 
travelling allowance on the same scale and subject to 
the same terms as admissible to a serving employee 
on transfer including transfer grant, daily allowance 
(in lieu of incidentals) and cost of transportation o 
the conveyance where entitled. Leave travel concession 
should not be granted in the year of retirement. 

A retiring employee should be granted ir.ins cr 
travelling allowance to a station of his choice in India 
subject to Ihc amount being limited to what would 
have been ; idmissible to him had he proceeded to 
bis declared home town. 

The concessions mentioned in items 19 nnd *0 
above should also be admissible mulatis mutandis to 
Ihc family of an employee ssho dies sshilc in service. 
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There should be uniformity in regard to the rates 
of daily allowance, road mileage and conveyance 
allowance between railway and other employees. The 
Railways should also fall in line with the civil 
departments in rcgard to the baggage allowance and 
transfer grant. 

Children of employees staying away from them for 
. the prosecution of their studies may be allowed free 
travel by third class fora distance beyond 150 kms 
once a year to and from a school or college during an 
approved vacation to join their parents at the station 
. of posting of the Government employee. 

Tcavc Travel Concession 

A. Railway Employees : The present rail travel 
, privileges of railway employees should, as a first step, 
be reduced to the level recommended by the Estimates 
Committee (Fourth Lok Sabha). The number of 
passes of the gazetted officers should be reduced to the 
level admissible to the non-gazetted officer at present. 
The number of PTOs should be reduced from 6 to 3 
per year for both gazetted and non-gazetted officers. 
The facility for taking attendants on First Class ‘A* 
and First Class Passes should be abolished but lady 
, officers including Lady Health Visitors and Nurses 
may be allowed to take one attendant provided they 
arc not accompanied by their husband or other male 
relative', .Only those members of the family should 
be eligible to travel on free passes and PTOs as are 
covered under the Travelling Allowance Rules for 
journeys performed on transfers. 

All railway employees of Class I, Class IT and 
Class HI who retire after having rendered more than 
20 years’ sen-ice should be allowed one set of free 
passes cs'orj' year. No change need to be made in 
the provisions concerning the travel concession 
available to retired railway servants of Class IV. 

The present limits for entitlement to dilferent 
classes of persons should be reviewed to avoid a 
situation . where a very large minibcr of railway 
employees become entitled to a First Class Pass on 
the introduction of the revised scales of pay recom- 
mended by us. Tliosc who arc today entitled to a 
Second Class Pass should not become entitled to 
travel in the first class on the abolition of the second 
class passenger compartment considering the liberal 
standard already adopted in the grant of First Class 
passes. 

B. Central Gos-ernment Employees excluding Raihvay 

Employees and Armed Forces Personnel 

Tlie existing provisions as regards journeys to home- 
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towns once in a block of tw-o years should be 
continued with the modification that once a block of 
four years, every Government employee should be 
allowed to avail of the LTC for journeys to any place 
in India subject to other prescribed conditions. 

The definition of family for purposes of the LTC 
should be the same as under the Travelling Allowance 
Rules. 

The employees should be permitted to avail of the 
LTC for journey performed during casual leave also 
without specifying any minimum period of absence. 

C. Armed Forces Personnel 

(I) Scnice Officers : The existing concession should 
continue and the limit of 965 kms should not apply 
in the case of journeys undertaken to homc-tow-n. 
Dependent children .should be alloxved the same 
travel concession as the officer’s wife once in a block 
of tw-o years. For travel concessions, the definition 
of family should be the same as for the civilian 
employees of the Central Government. The extra 
leave travel privileges enjoyed by officers engaged on 
flying and submarine duties should be continued. 

The use of Form D concessions should be limited 
to 3 sets in a year, a set covering both the outward 
and the return journey. This facility should however, 
be available in excess of this number for certain 
specific purposes like children going to a boarding 
school and reluming to parents, journeys in connec- 
tion with medical treatment in military hospitals, etc. 

(ii) Personnel below Officer rjink ; For journey to 
home station once every year, the free concession 
voucher should cover the Serviceman’s wife and 
children also and in every alternate year, he along 
with wife and children should have the option to 
travel in a leave station with Government bearing the 
cost of the outward and return journey upto a 
distance of 965 kms every way- For travel concessions, 
the definition of family should be the same as in the 
case of Service olficers. The expenditure on account 
of half the rail fare in respect of family members that 
is being borne today by the Servicemen should be 
reimbursed to them. 

F.ducaliona! Facilities and Allowances 

All the existing schemes of educational facilities and 
allowances should continue with the modifications 
recommended in respect of each. 

As in the Railways, the children’s educational 
allowance should be admissible to employees in other 
departments also only if a school of the requisite 
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standard does not exist at the station where an 
employee is posted or on account of non-availability 
of accommodation in such a school. The certificate 
regarding non-availability of accommodation in a 
school of the requisite standard should be obtained 
from the district educational authorities or similar 
authority. 

Children’s educational allowance should be 
admissible to the Central Government employees 
drawing pay upto Rs. 1200 per mensem at the 
following rates : 

Primary classes Rs. 15 per child 

Secondary and Higher Rs. 20 per child 

Secondary classes 

The total amount of the allowance should be 
restricted to Rs. 60 per mensem per employee. 

The upper pay limit for admissibility of reimburse- 
ment of tuition fee should be raised to Rs. 1200 per 
mensem. 

With a view to reducing the administrative and 
accounting work, the tuition fee should be reimbursed 
on production of certificates twice a jear from the 
head of the school giving particulars of the children 
studying in the school, the classes in which they are 
studying, the amount of the fee charged, etc. A similar 
certificate should be obtained when children arc 
transferred from one school to another. 

Government should consider opening more sub- 
sidised hostels for the children of the Railway 
employees. 

There should be no upper pay limit for payment 
of hostel subsidy and the hostel subsidy at a uniform 
rate of Rs. 60 per mensem per child should be 
admissible to all Central Government employees who 
because of their transfer are required to keep their 
children in a hostel. The subsidy should continue to 
be limited to not more than three children, and the 
total number of children who may avail of the hostel 
subsidy and children’s educational allowance should 
not exceed four. The hostel subsidy should be 
extended to the children residing in the hostels of all 
recognised schools. 

The benefit of the scheme of children's educational 
allowance, reimbursement of tuition fee and payment 
of hostel subsidy should, subject to the other condi- 
tions being fulfilled, be admissible (i) to all permanent 
and quasi-permanent Central Government employees, 
and (ii) to all temporary employees who have 
completed not less than one year's service. 

In order to satisfy the assessed needs of employees 
Government should take steps to open as many more 
Central Schools as possible. 

Where an employee is transferred from one station 


to another in the middle of an academic session and 
shifts his children to a school requiring purchase of 
a new set of books, he should be granted a subsidy 
at the following rates : — 

Primarj' classes Rs. 20 per child 

Secondary classes Rs. 40 per child 

Higher Secondary classes Rs. 60 per child 

The subsidy sliould be available to emplo 3 ’ees drawing 
pay upto Rs. 1600 per mensem and be admissible up 
to a maximum of four children. 

Death-cuni-Retircment Benefits 

The age of superannuation of Central Government 
employees should continue to be 58 years. 

Government should Idok into the lack of uniformity 
in regard to the age of superannuation of Class IV 
employees in the railways and in other Government 
departments and remedy the position as circumstances 
permit. 

There should be no change in the existing age of 
superannuation of police personnel in the Border 
Security Force and the Central Reserve Police under 
the relevant Acts. 

The retirement of Government servants should take 
effect from the afternoon of the last date of the month 
in which they attain the age of compulsory retirement 
instead of the afternoon of the actual date of their 
superannuation. 

The existing provisions for the compulsory retire- 
ment of Government employees before thcN have 
reached the normal age of superannuation which arc 
directed towards maintaining the efficiency and 
integrity of the public services are salutary and should 
continue. 

No change should be made in the existing 
provisions relating to voluntary retirement of Central 
Government employees. 

The benefit of pro-rata pension and gratuity at 
present admissible to scientific employees on absorp- 
tion in autonomous organisations like C.Sd.R., 
T.C.A.R., Central Universities, etc. should be extended 
to the various categories of technical personnel also 
on similar absorption in these organisations. 

The existing arrangements under which Class I and 
some of the Class II officers arc required to take 
permission from Government before taking up 
commercial employment within two years of their 
retirement should continue. These restrictions should 
also be made applicable to the employees governed by 
the Contributory Provident Fund Rules and to those 
who are allowed to retire voluntarily under Hic 
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existing rules. 

-The existing provisions, under which pension can 
be sanctioned and continued only if certain 
conditions, mainly • related to safeguarding the 
efficiency and integrity of the Government service, are 
satisfied, should continue. 

' Emoluments for purposes of pension should 
continue to be calculated over a period 36 months as 
at present. 

No change is considered necessary in the existing 
formula for computing pension.' However, the 
maximum qualifying service for pension should be 
increased from 30 years to' 33 years. 

The upper pay limit for the grant of pension should 
be raised from Rs. ISOO to Rs. 2S00 per meosenr. The 
existing ceiling on maximum pension should also be 
raised from Rs. 675 per mensem to Rs. 1000 per 
inensem. 

Death-cuni-retirement Gratuity should continue to 
be calculated on the existing basis. The qualifying 
years for earning, gratuity should, however, be 
increased from 30 years to 33 years, and the upper 
pay limit for earning gratuity should be raised from 
Rs. 1800 to Rs. 2500 per mensem. The maximum 
amount of gratuity should also be raised from 
Rs, 24,000 to Rs. 30,000. The exemption limit on 
gratuity for purposes of tax liability should be 
increased from Rs. 24,000 to Rs. 30,000. 

The existing provisions regarding service gratuity, 
do not need any change. 

Government should fix the special contribution 
admissible to the railway employees governed by 
the State Railway Provident .Fund Scheme as they 
deem fit keeping in view the improvements recom- 
rnended in pension and gratuity in the case of other 
Government employees. 

The existing arrangements under which the 
Government employees are required to contribute 
partly toward the financing of the family pension 
scheme' should continue.^ While the contribution of 
the ernployees should continue to be equal to two 
months’ emoluments, the maximum amount of 
, contribution should be raised from Rs. 3,600 to 
Rs. 5,000. , 

The rates , of family pension as also the ceilings 
should be revised as follows : — 
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Pay of the Govt. 

Amount of family pension . 

Servant 

per mensem ^ . 

Below Rs. 400 

30 per cent of pay, subject 
- . to a minimum' of Rs. 60 


and a maximum ' of 
Rs. 100. . 

Rs. 400 and above 

15 per cent of pay, subject 

but below Rs. 1200. 

to a minimum of Rs. 100' 
and a maximum of 
Rs. 160. . 

Rs. 1200 and above. 

12 per cent of pay, subject 
to a minimum of Rs. 160 
and maximum of Rs. 250. 


In case an employee dies after having rendered a 
minimum service of 7 years, the family pension should 
be paid at an enhanced rate equal to 50 per .cent of 
the last pay drawn or twice the family pension at the 
above rates, whichever is less, for a maximum period 
of 7 years or till he would have attained the age of 65 
years, whichever is earlier. In case of death after 
retirement the amount of family pension at the 
enhanced rate should exceed the normal superannua- . 
tion pension (iincommuted . value) to which the ■ 
Government employee would be entitled to on 
superannuation. Further, in such a case, the family 
pension should be given only to those who were 
members of the family of the Government employee 
as declared at the time of the retirement. 

Government should consider introducing a 
contributory family pension scheme for the railway 
employees governed by the State Railway Provident 
Fund Scheme. 

While there should be no change in the existing 
conditions for grant of invalid pension, the amount of 
invalid pension should not be less than • the amount of 
family pension at the ordinary rates. 

Temporary and quasi-permanent employees should 
continue to be paid a terminal gratuity only as • 
heretofore. 

Temporary employees with a continuous service of 
5 years or more and all quasi-permanent employees 
should be paid a terminal gratuity at the rate of half 
a month’s pay for each completed year . of. service 
below 10 years, and for continuous service of 10 
years or more at the rate of one month’s pay for rach 
completed year of service subject to a ceiling of 
Rs. 15,000, or 15 months’ pay whichever is less. ■ • • 

The amount of terminal gratuity to a temporaiy or 
quasi-permanent employee should not be less than the 
amount which he would have got as a matching. 
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Government contribution to the provident fund if he 
were on the Contributory Provident Fund Scheme 
from the very inception of his continuous temporary 
service. The matching contribution of the Govern- 
ment in such cases should be worked out so as to be 
equal to the amount actually contributed by the 
temporary employee himself to the provident fund 
subject to the matching contribution not exceeding 
8-1/3 per cent of his pay. The benefit of a 
contributory provident fund should not be extended 
to temporary and quasi-permanent employees who 
are made permanent, and who should on confirmation 
be automatically brought over on the pension 
scheme applicable to the other permanent Government 
employees. 

The benefit of added years of service to specially 
qualified or experienced personnel appointed to posts 
where these qualifications arc necessary in the public 
interest should continue. The posts where the grant 
of this benefit is considered essential should be 
identified in consultation with the Union Public Service 
Commission and the Ministry of Finance and a .suit- 
able provision incorporated in the relevant recruit- 
ment rules so that the benefit is automatically 
available to all the candidates who arc recruited in 
accordance with the provisions of those rules. 
Further, in the advertisements issued by the Union 
Public Service Commission for recruitment to such 
services and posts, it should be mentioned that this 
benefit would also be available. 

The basic criterion for an award under Extra- 
ordinary Pension Rules should be whether the death 
or injury is attributable to service or aggravated by 
service rather than the existing distinctions with 
reference to the ‘risk of office’ and ‘special risk of 
office’. 

The existing classification of injuries into A, B and 
C classes for the grant of benefits under these rules 
should be replaced by a list similar to that under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which should form a 
part of the rules. 

The family pensionary benefits to widows and 
motherless children under the Extraordinary Pension 
Rules should be rationalised after their rate structure 
brought in line with the benefits admissible under the 
family pension scheme. The family pension under the 
Extraordinary Pension Rules should, however, be 
p.iid at the higher rates for the entire period and not 
limited to 7 years as in the case of family pension 
•cheme. In addition to the widow's pension, gratuity, 
children allowance and children’s education allowance 
should continue to be admissible as at present. 


Pension under Extraordinary Pension Rules should- 
not be granted to an employee if he continues to be 
in service and earns his monthly salary. In such 
cases, he should bo paid a compensation in lump sum 
only. However, if the disability results in invalidmcnt 
out of service, the existing arrangement of paying a 
monthly pension should continue. 

The amount of invalid pension under the Extra- 
ordinary Pension Rules should not be less than the 
amount of family pension that would be admissible to 
the widow under these rules. 

A scheme, under which all Government employees 
will be required to pay a single rale of contribution, 
of Rs. 5/- per mensem (returnable without interest ip 
cases of superannuation, etc.) for an insurance cover of 
Rs. 5,000/- should be introduced. 7'he scheme should 
be optional in the case of existing permanent employees 
and temporary employees with one year’s service on 
regular establishment but should be made compulsory 
for all such categories of employees who enter 
Government service in future. No advance for any 
purpose should be allowed to the employees out of 
the amounts contributed by them under this scheme- 
The rate of interest on the Provident Fund baltmccs' 
of the Central Government employees should be 
broadly comparable with the Interest allowed by the 
nationalised banks on long term deposits. 

Government should introduce an arrangement of 
issuing pass books to the employees showing the upto 
date position of their provident fund balances. 

All future pensioners, irrespective of the amount of 
pension drawn up by them, should be given a relief at 
the rate of 5 per cent of their pension subject to a 
minimum of Rs. 5/- per mensem and a maximum of 
Rs. 25/- per mensem on the 12-monthly average of the 
All India Working Class Consumer Price Index 
(1960--J00) rising by 16 points. The relief for the 
first lime at these rates should be paid when the 
12 monthly tiveragc of this index retichcs 216, 

The recommendations with regard to dealh-cum- 
rclircment benefits of Central Government employees 
would also apply to the personnel belonging to the 
All India Services and with a few exceptions, to the 
employees of Union Territories. 

Hours of Works, Holidays and Overtime Allowance 

The gross working hours prescribed in the indrslrial 
establishments under the Government should be 
48 hours in a week and 8 hours in a day. Within this 
period of 8 hours the workers should be allowed a 
break for half-an-hour to lake their meals, thus 
yielding a net of 45 hours per v.'eck. As regards 
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(he industrial establishments where the net weekly 
hours of work are less than 45, the position should be 
reviewed. 

The disparities existing in diflerent railway zones 
due to shorter hours of work in some for purely 
historical reasons should be removed by increasing 
the net working hours, where necessary, to 45 per 
week. 

The hours prescribed for the administrative offices 
should be 7 effective hours a day, exclusive of lunch 
break. 

No change need be made in the existing arrange- 
ment of giving only the Second Saturday of the month 
as a holiday, to employees in the administrative 
offices. 

Some arrangement should be devised for giving the 
categories of staff, who are not assured a regular 
weekly off e.g. chowkidars, watchmen, cooks, waiters, 
sweepers, etc., a rest day at least once in a fortnight. 
An employee should be given a compensatory off 
( when he is called to work on his normal off-day, and 
where it is not practicable to do so in the interest of 
.Government work he should be monetarily 
compensated. 

, No section of employees should be allowed more 
than 16 holidays in a year. 

The practice of declaring one of the restricted 
holidays as . a public holiday whenever any of the 
approved 16 closed holidays falls on a Sunday or a 
Second Saturday, should be discarded as soon as 
possible. 

No change need be rhadc in the system of restricted 
holidays except that an attempt should be made to 
control the number of Festivals declared as restricted 
■ holidays. 

No change in regard to the number of public 
holidays need be made in respect of those employees 
who are entitled only to 3 national holidays or 9 
. effective holidays. 

The existing quantum of casual leave is quite 
adequate; all operating and maintenance staffs who 
are entitled to less number of public holidays in a 
year than the number allowed to the office staff in 
administrative offices should be allowed 15 days casual 
leave. No class of employees .should be allowed more 
than 15 days’ casual leave in a year but in case a 
higher amount of casual leave has been allowed in 
certain cases due to remoteness of the region, one or 
two days’ journey time should be allowed whenever a 
person goes to his home-town on casual leave. 

For workshop staffs outside the railways, the system 
of special non-cumulative leave should be abolished 
arid . the quantum of casual leave in their case should 
be increased from 7 days to 12 days in a calend.ir 
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year. 

The system of overtime allowance should be with- 
dra\vn in respect of categories and establishments to 
which the practice was extended subsequent to the 
recommendations of the Second Pay Commission, 
while it may continue in other cases, . including 
categories which arc governed by the provisions of 
enactments such as the Factories Act, and the Hours 
of Employment Regulations, but where some of the 
overtime expenditure now being incurred is due to the 
shortage of staff, such shortages should be made 
up expeditiously. Where overtime working, as, a. 
regular measure, is unavoidable as happens in certain 
operative offices, the compensation should be in the 
form of off-days rather than through cash benefits. . - 

For the categories which would become ineligible 
for overtime, a system of compensatory offs arid 
payment of honoraria should be introduced. 
Honoraria should, however, be considered only for 
compensating the ovcr-stayal during the periods of' 
unusual activity or due to unforeseen circumstances 
such as the compilation of the Budget, Parliamentary • 
work during sessions, organisation of large conferen- 
ces, fairs, etc. and work connected with emergencies; 

Where the system of overtime work continues the 
period of overtime should be calculated on a weekly ' 
basis and should be admissible only if the work put • 
in during the working week of six days exceeds 48 
hours; in reckoning these 48 hours the period allowed 
for meal break should be included. 

In organisations like the Government Presses 
where the prescribed weekly hours are less than 48, 
and the work done between the prescribed hours and 
the weekly norm of 48 hours is compensated in the' 
form of overtime at double' the time rate, 
compensation for such work should be only at the , 
time rate in future. 

The definition of ‘night’ as the period between 
2200 hours and 600 hours is reasonable. The present 
weightage of 10 minutes for every hour worked is - 
also adequate. Government may examine the 
question of bringing about uniformity among the •' 
various departments in regard to the definition of 
night duty and the weightage. 

So far as P & T department is concerned,- the 
employees may be given an option either for cash * 
compensation on the same terms and conditions, as re - ' 
commended for other Central Government crnployees ■ 
or for continuance of the existing system of restricted 
duty hours. 

For the calculation of cash compensation, only pay 
and dearness allowance should be taken into accobnt ' 
and other compensatory allowances excluded. ' ' ' ' ’ 

Weightage fbr night duty or financiaf compensatfori' ' 
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in lieu ihouk] be granted only v/hen night duty calk; 
for cont'muom performance of related taeVs without 
considerable interludes of inaction or rest. 

No night duty allov/ance should be granted in those 
cases v/hcrc the v/cckly v/orking hours have been fiml 
at a reduced level taking the occurrence of night duty 
into account. 

No v/cightage for night duty should be allov/cd to 
those categoric5j of employees v/ho may be ca lied 
upon to perform night duties only occasionally. 

There should also be no justification for such duty 
in an inseparable characteristic of the job itself, i.c, 
nurses, si,stcr-in-chargc in hospitals, etc. 

fx-ave Entlflemenfs 

No change need be made in the case of v/orkshop 
sfatfs v/hosc earned leave is governed by the provisions 
of the Fac-torics Act, 1948 supplemented by Depart- 
mental instruction.';. The Civilian in I3efcncc Services 
(Industrial Employees) Ixave Rules 1954 should be 
repeated. The amount of annual leave earned by the 
railv/ay v/orkshop staff should be reduced by 12 days. 

In the case of non-industrial staffs, no change need 
be made in the rate of earning leave, the limit on 
accumulation of earned leave and the limit on the 
period of leave that can be availed at any onetime. 
7'hc existing differentiation betv/een permanent and 
temporary employees in regard to earning leave in 
the first year of service should be abolished. 

At prcsc-nt cmpioyccs proceeding on earned leave 
from a post the maximum of v/hich docs not cxcecsl 
Rs, 300 arc entitled to draw leave salary equal to the 
last pay drawn. The limit of R.s, 300 should be 
rai'xd to Rs. 000, 

The present limit of Rs. 750 on leave salary during 
half pay leave should be dispcn'xxJ with. 

The present limit of 240 days on cornmute<I leave 
during the entire service should be removed, Half 
pay leave up to a maximum of 180 days of such leave 
should be allov/cd to be crjrnrnutwl during entire 
service v/hcrc such leave i.s utili',ed for an approved 
course of study. 

The special provisions made in the .Study JxaVc 
Rules for officers of the Indian Eamornic .Service, the 
Indian Statistical .Service and medical officers .should be 
extended to many more categories of specialists and 
technical personnel on merits of each case. For 
courses of study pursuer! in India, tfie crnolurnents 
during study leave should be regulated in the same 
v/ay as during earned leave subject to the emoluments 
fiot C"/fjecding the pay that the officer v/ould have 
otherv/ise drav/n had he remained on duty. No .study 
allov/ance should be paid during this period, 7'he 


existing provisions relating to .study leave availed 
outside India should continue. The raters of .study 
allov/ancc arlmissibic in foreign countric.s .should be 
rcvicv/cd by the Government from time to time. 

In the case of Departmental Ixavc, the Department 
concerned .should reviev/ the position and allov/ as 
leave salary from 10 per cent to 25 per cerrt of pay. 
In such cases, leave salary should be paid on a 
monthly basis for the first three months and thrcaflcr 
it should be payable v/hen the Government .servant 
returns to duty. Departmental fxave should not be 
debited to half pay leave, and for purpo.scs of calculat- 
ing the amount of half pay leave due ‘year’ should be 
constnjcd, not as meaning a calendar year in v/hich 
duty h performed but as Iv/civc month.s of actual 
duty, 

Ixavc Rules should be amended to specify that a 
female Government sen/ant should be granted mater- 
nity leave only if she has less than three living children 
at the lime of application for such leave. 

In case of death in harness, the cash equivalent of 
the leave salary that the deceased employee v/oiild 
have got had he gone on earned leave on the date of 
death, should be given to his family subject to a 
maximum of leave salary for 120 days. 

Medical Faclllllts 

The Central Government Health Service Scheme 
(CXII IS) should be extended to other cities and tov/ns 
on a priority basis, 

7'he facilities provided under the C.G.JJ.S, should 
be improved. 

Government shouhl reviev/ the procedure for local 
purchase of medicine', by the C,G.I1„S, dispensaries to 
make it more cxperlitious and delegate more pov/ern, 
if nec/;ssary, for the purpose to the medical officers 
inebarge of tlie dispensaries, 

7’lic contributory basis of the C.Gdd.S, as also 
the existing rate of contribution .should be main- 
tained 

In rural and other areas not adequately served by 
the existing authorised medical attendant.';, 'lelccfed 
registered medical practitioners may be declared as 
authorised medical attendants. 

The practitioners of indigenous system of medicine 
should also be declared as authorised mcrlical atten- 
dants provided they arc in Central or Slate Govern- 
rncni crnployrnenf, Employee', should have the option 
to crmsult them and claim reimbursement. 

Industrial and v/ork charged staff should be entitled 
to the same medical facilities as arc available to non- 
industrial employees and on the same terms and 
ermditions. 
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(jovernraent should review tfie existing' rates of 
corisultatibn/visiting fees charged by the authorised 
medical attendants Icceping in view the present day 
conditions. 

Tlie revised pay limits in the ' new scales of pay for 
reimbursement of diet charges should be Rs. 640 in 
the case of patients suffering from Tuberculosis and 
Mental Diseases arid Rs. 4C0 in the case of patients 
suffering from other diseases. 

Prescription of a monetary ceiling on reimburse- 
ment of medical claims is not considered desirable. ■ A 
system of selected review of medical reimbursement 
claims should, however, be introduced. 

■ Railways employees at way-side stations and on 
branch lines should be allowed to avail of the 
medical facilities available' at the nearest recognised 
hospital without the prior approval of their authorised 
medical attendant and get reimbursement of expenses. 
-A scheme of cmpanelment of registered medical practi- 
tioners for this purpose may also be introduced. 

All Central Government employees may be subjec- 
ted to a compulsoiyjncdical examination at the ages 
of 40, 45 anjJ 50 and thereafter at interyals.as recomr 
mended by the Ministry' of Health and Family 
Planning. A beginning may be made by extending 
the scheriie to the employees covered by the Central 
Goyemment Health Scheme, Railways and Ordnance 
Factories may also cover such of their employees as 
arc posted at places having hospitals fun by the 
Central Government. ,, 


Staff Amenities 


Uniforms : The Government may take note of the 
viervs c-xpressed by a large section of the employees 
against the use of Khadi for the fabrication of 
uniforms. 

The changes' in the existing scales and st.andards of 
Supply of liniforms as also in the amount of washing 
allowance, are matters which can be more appropriate- 
ly settled by the Government in consultation with the 
staff. . - • 


Tlie attention of the Government ' is drawn to the 
need for ensuring the timely supply of uniforms of the 
proper fit. - ■ 


The demand for the grant of a kit allowance in lieu 
of the supply of ready made uniforms is not accepted. 
For the nursing staff, etc., instead of giving a uniform 
allowance the Government may examine the feasibility 
of supplying special grades of cloth (cotton, woollen 
or synthetic) and sanctioning an amount towards 
tailoring- charges,- leaving 'it- to. the officials to have 
their uniforms stitched in coiiformity with the regula- 
tions.- > . 


Canteens': It would not fee possible to bring about 
uniformity in the standards applicable to canteen pro- 
vided under the Factories Act and other canteen's 
since the provisions made for the purpose under the 
Factories Act differ from State to State. • However 
where the provisions made under the departmental 
rules are more favourable these should be adopted 
even in respect of the canteens provided under the 
Factories Act. 

Canteens in certain Ministries are often used .as 
meeting places at all hours of the day; these should be 
kept open only during the specified hours. 

Advances to Government Servants : The maximum 
amount of advance for the purchase of motor cars 
should ,be raised to Rs. 18,000, for motor cycles/ 
scooters to Rs. 3,500 and for cycles to Rs. 250/-. 

Government should consider whether' having 
regard to all relevant factors, a lower rate of interest 
could be prescribed in respect of advanccs 'for house 
building purpose at least in respect of loans advanced 
to employees drawing less than Rs. 900 per mensem. 

Government should consider whether the existing 
amount of Rs. 200 as an advance for purchase of 
warm clothings could be enhanced in view of the 
increased prices of woollens. An appropriate advance 
for the purchase of warm clothings should , be paid to 
Class II and Class I employees also on their first post- 
ing to a hill station. 

Other Welfare Measures : There is considerable 
scope for providing more space and for improving the 
office accommodation in use by better lighting, 
improved ventilation, use of exhaustive fans, greater 
cleanliness, and more liberal use of paint. Tliere is 
scope also for rearranging furniture, record rooms, 
etc. to make the atmosphere more liveable. 

While construction of the new building should take 
time, imprON’cment to existing buildings can be, under- 
taken quickly and at a comparatively low cost. The 
Other essential facilities like rest houses, rest rooms 
and dormitories should receive the close attention of 
the Government. The provision of rest houses etc., 
is also a comparatively less expensive proposition- 
The Government should attend to these matters with 
expedition. 

Even though the provision of some of the welfare 
amenities would have to depend to a large extent on 
the concentration of staff at particular places, in certain 
other matters e.g. establishment of and the contribu- 
tion by the Government to the employees’ welfare 
funds, there should be some degree of uniformity in 
the different departments.- 

The idea behind a Holiday Home which provide 
lodging and other facilities at cheap rates for the 
benefit of the employees is sound and this facility 
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should be extended further. In locating these holiday 
homes the Government should pay attention to the 
usual social habits of the generality of its employees. 

A systematic study should be made of the trend of 
indebtedness among the employees and if its propor- 
tions show undue increase, the Government should 
consider steps to remedy the situation, including a 
scheme of financial assistance in hard and deserving 
cases. 

Miscellaneous 

I. Classification of Senices : (i) We are inclined 
to the view that some kind of a classification based on 
an assumed equivalence of the work content in the 
different levels of the various occupational grdups and, 
hence of the pay ranges, is necessary for purposes of 
personnel administration. 

(ii) We have, however, formed the impression that 
the term ‘Class’ presently in vogue has acquired over- 
tones that could, vdth advantage be avoided, so as to 
create a healthy psychological climate. It should be 
possible to describe the existing classes and ‘Groups’ 
as the Government itself seems to have contemplated 
at one time. In other words, it may be feasible to 
redesignate the existing Classes I, II, lit and IV as 
Groups ‘A’, ‘B’, ‘C’ and ‘D’, We recommend 
accordingly. 

II. Temporary and Quasi-Permaneaf Status : (iii; We 
feel that the existing proportion of one fourth of the 
staff being temporary is too large and recommend that 
in permanent departments it should, in course of time 
be brought dov/n to about one-tenth. 

tiv) In departments which are themselves considered 
temporary, or which, by the s-ery nature of their v/ork 
(as in Ordnance FactoriesJ must carry a somev/hat 
larger component of temporary staff, the position 
should be periodically reviewed, so that as large a 
number of temporary staff as possible are made per- 
manent. Temporary employees should be allowed 
relaxation in age to, compete for appointment to 
permanent posts that fall in the same category. 

tv) The quasi-permanent status is a valuable right 
specially to those serving in temporary posts in the 
temporary departments, in as much as efforts are more 
likely to be made to fit them elsev/here, if the necessity 
should arise. We, therefore, recommend that quasi- 
permanent status may continue to be conferred on 
the eligible temporary staff employed in temporary 
organisation. Elsewhere, there seems to be no specific 
need for this practice and the Government should 
consider dispensing vdth it, 

in. Industrial and Non-Industrial Employees : It 
appears to us that there are broadly two possible 


approaches, viz : 

(a) to exclude all Government industrial v/orkers 
from (he purview of the labour laws, and treat them as 
an excludive category to be governed solely by the 
statutory rules and orders issued from time to time by 
(he Government in exercise of its pov/ers under Article 
309 of the Constitution, or 

(b) to segregate the industrial v/orkers of the 
Government from its non-industrial v/orkers, and to 
give them all the facilities and safeguards to which 
industrial v/orkers in general are entitled under the 
labour laws. Simultaneously, it should be ensured 
that the various rules and orders normally applicable 
to Government servants generally are not extended to 
the industrial workers of the Government, Even so, 
hov/cver, v/ithout an amendment to Article 311 of the 
constitution, an industrial Government v/orker still 
be entitled to certain safeguards denied to non-govera- 
menl industrial v/orkers. 

Staffing and Efficiency in Government Service 

The additional expenditure arising out of the 
implementation of our recommendation can be justi- 
fied only if there is no wasteful expenditure due to 
overstaffing and inefficiency; and productivity in the 
public service is maintained at fairly high level. 

The pooled messenger system should be adopted in 
Government offices in preference to (be peon system. 
The system of appointing helpers to assist the skilled 
v/orkers in workshops as well as outside should be 
discontinued to the extent feasible. 

Tlie desk officer system should be adopted in the 
Secretariat v/ith necessary changes in recruitment 
procedures and personnel deployment. 

There is need for a regular and systematic review 
of the prescribed staffing norms with reference to 
changing patterns and conditions of work and also for 
periodical overhaul of the procedures and system of 
work v/ith a viev/ to improving efficiency in the 
offices. 

The three organisations, namely, Department of 
Administrative Reforms, Staff Inspection Unit and 
Organisation and Methods and Internal Finance 
Branches in each Ministry should be strengthened and 
their range of activity diversified with a view to 
achieving the objective of improving efficiency at- 
minimum cost. Outside management consultants 
should also be used v/herever necessary. 

The scops for economy and improvement of effi- 
ciency appears to be greater in departments like Posts 
and Telegraphs v/hich employ very large complements 
of staff. The Railv/ays should explore the possibility 
of curtailing staff by introduction of mechanised track 
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niamtcnancc, automated marshalling yards, improved 
signalling and telecommunication facilities for better 
traflic control, etc. . The justification for automation 
should, be based not merely on staff savings but also 
on the overall cost of the scheme taking into account 
capital investment, interest, depreciation, etc. 

The ‘ system of providing peons at residences of 
certain categories of officers is an anachronism and 
should be done away with. 

(i) Fragmentation of inter-related functions result- 
ing in a ptoliferation of categories should be avoided 
by combining such duties in a single person. 

(ii) It should be ensured that existing promotion 
prospects of staff are not affected due to reduction in 
.the number of posts in the base cadre. 

There is an urgent need to look into the working of 
the Armctf Forces. In view of the considerable scope 
for economy, without in any way affecting the fighting 
potential or the efficiency of the Armed Forces. 

The existing pervasive system of checks and cross- 
checks needs to be replaced by a system where the 
points of control are few but effective. 

It should be possible to curb excessive proliferation 
of staff by curtailing fresh recruitment and confronting 
it only to meet the essential needs. Essential manpower 
requirements for the implementation of different plan 
schemes should be met by internal recruitment of 
existing staff rather than by fresh recruitment. 
Government should exercise maximum stringency in 
sanctioning additional posts. 

Any saving in the total wage bill can be fruitfully 
utilised for more productive employment elsewhere. 
Tlic solution of the unemployment problem is not to 
absorb labour in the Government sector but create 
conditions under which more labour can be employed 
for productive purposes within or outside the Govern- 
ment. . A shift in investment towards economically 
sound labour-intensive industries is indicated. 

A Pay Body should not be burdened with the task of 
Collection and collation of data concerning the func- 
tions, recruitment qualifications, promotion avenues, 
pay scales and number of various posts under the 
Government. Such information should be made avail- 
able to it in a processed form from its very inception. 

A- permanent machinery for systematic collection of 
reliable and comprehensive data regarding pay scales, 
fringe benefits, service conditions, etc. of employees 
not only in the Government but also in the Public and 


Private Sectors should be set up. If there arc difScul- 
tics in voluntarily collecting the relevant data. 
Government may consider the desirability of enacting 
suitable legislation for the purpose. 

Cadre management should receive urgent attention. 

A cautious beginning should be made with the use 
of job evaluation techniques. 

Determination of pay scales of employees not 
specifically covered in the report should be examined 
by a Central Agency. 

The creation of a ‘Standing Body on Pay and Cadre 
Management’ has been suggested to advise Govern- 
ment on the following matters :- 

(i) Cadre reviews; 

(ii) Regrading of any class of employees based on 
the results of job evaluation studies; 

(iii) Pay revision of any class of employees cither 
on its own motion or on a reference from the Govern- 
ment; 

(iv) Creation of new scales not provided in the pay 
structure: 

(v) Determination of pay scales of employees who 
might not have been covered in our Report. 

The proposed scales of pay should be made appli- 
cable from the 1st March, 1973. 

The recommendations on pensionary benefits should 
be made applicable to those Government employees 
who retired on or after 1st March, 1973. In respect of 
these employees the emoluments for computing the 
pensionary benefits should include, in addition to pay 
and dearness pay (wherever applicable), the dearness 
allowance and interim reliefs drawn by them. 

Employees drawing pay up to and including Rs. 
ISOO per mensem in the existing scales should have 
their pay fixed in the proposed scales after adding to 
their existing emoluments an amount representing 5 
per cent of the existing pay (whether substantive, 
officiating or acting) subject to a minimum of R.s. 10 
and a maximum of Rs. 50 and subject to the various 
other conditions stipulated for the fixation of pay in 
the proposed scales. 

Employees drawing pay above Rs. 1,800 per 
mensem in the existing scales should have their pay 
fixed in the proposed scales under the Fundamental 
Rules 22, 23 and the relevant Audit Instructions. 

The concordance tables should be regarded as being 
held in abeyance so far as the fixation of pay in the 
proposed scales of the existing employees is concerned. 
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New Delhi, Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, 1972; lOOp. 


Convener : Smt. Mina Swaminatlian. 

Members : Shri M.C. Nanavatty; Smt. Kitty Shiva 
Rao; Dr. (Smt.) Margaret Khalakdina; 
Dr. (Kum) C. Nayar; K.J. Majuna Bai; 
Dr. (Smt.) R. Muralidharan; Dr. O.P. 
Ghai; Shri Anil Bordia; Smt. Champa- 
lakshmi Ventakachalam. 
Member-Secretary : Shri J.P. Naik. 

APPOINTMENT 

At its 35th meeting held at New Dc'hi in May, 
1970, the Central Advisory Board of Education 
considered the services provided at present and those 
needed for the preschool child and made the following 
recommendations in Resolution No. XVIII : 

“The Board recognises the significance of primary 
education and commends the proposal to try out pilot 
projects by mobilizing local community resources 
especially in rural areas”. 

Accordingly, the Ministry of Education and the 
Department of Social Welfare (which was then a part 
of the Ministry of Law and Social Welfare) jointly set 
up a Study Group to e.xamine the question and to 
prepare a programme of action for the development 
of the preschool child through the mobilisation of 
local resources, especially in rural areas. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The terms of reference of the Study Group are as 
follows : 

‘ho examine the question and development of the 
pre-school child through the mobilization of local 
resources, especially in rural areas.” 

CONTENTS 

( Introduction; Need, Significance and Objectives; 

) Existing Services; A Plan of Action; Operational 
' Moderls; Training of Personnel; Equipment and 
Literature; Research and Evaluation; Administration; 
Local Community Participation; An Appeal; Summary 
of Main Findings and Recommendations; Appendices 
from I to IX. 


RECOMMEND ATI ONS 
Need and Significance 

Integrated services combining education, health, 
nutrition and welfare are essential for the total 
development of the preschool child and should receive 
high priority and adequate resources. 

Objcctitc 

The objective of such services should be to promote 
the optimum physical, mental, emotional and social 
development of the preschool child. 

The diffetent agencies concerned should make 
concerted and coordinated efforts to provide these 
services. 

Collection of Data 

Basic data collected at regular intervals are essential 
for a proper planning, implementation and evaluation 
of programmes for the preschool child. The Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare may be designated and 
adequately equipped to collect and publish this data 
annually. 

Special Features that need Emphasis 

In drawing up a programme of service for the 
preschool population, special attention needs to be 
given to the vulnerable groups of children, remedying 
inbalances in the distribution of services, coordination 
among the agencies involved in the programme, 
expansion and reorientation of the training pro- 
grammes and provision of guidance and supervision. 

The New Approach 

Strategies that would help in undertaking a sizable 
programme within the limited resources available 
include mobilising community support and involve- 
ment, employing local women in rural areas, part- 
time employment of educated women and students, 
maximum utilisation of existing institutions and 
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facilities, and adoption of a variety of models. 

Targets 

About one million children in the age-group 3-5 
are covered at present by existing services. A reason- 
able and feasible target of enrolment would be to 
cover 10 percent or 5 million children by 1981 i.e. 
one million more children by 1973-74 and a further 3 
niilioa by 19SI, priority being given to children from 
the urban slums, tribal areas and under-privileged 
gioups in rural areas. 

Need for Variety and Experimentation 

(a) Piexibilily and response to the needs of each 
situation are essential to maximise the benefits of the 
programme. A variety of operational models has 
been ‘suggested which may be adapted to each 
^ualion in the most advantageous manner possible. 
These include the , comprehensive , Day-Care Centre 
mamly.for urban slums, half-day Balwadis, first stage 
centres, Anganwadis mainly for rural areas, and 
nmarj' school-based centres. 

"^especial needs, difliculties and circumstances 
0 10 tribal areas ca/iforan unorthodox approach 
and increase accent on community participation. 

tt-’ii (1972-74) greater emphasis 

w have to be placed on the low cost models. In the 
su sequent seven-year period, the improvement in 
c position exflcctcd regarding resources and trained 
personnel will facilitate the adoption of a larger 
proportion of the more comprehensive and hence 

costlier models. 

Training of Personnel 


of ' orienfafion of various categories 

essential for the success of the pro- 
should be accorded high priority. An 

equate training programme of good quality should 

be categories of workers. It will also 

-create three - new , categories of 
TI " woman worker and the supen'isor. 

features of the training programme 

recommended include : 

primary teacher training 
educ.nirt'*'^ I ^ bring primary and preschool 

<;''’Scrtoge,h„^ 

50 as pre-prima^ training course 

Baisevikas- in line with the course' for the 

catMonV^'^^”” ‘’’“i^nnS courses for all 

o workers, including sandwich type courses 
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and vaccation and orientation courses; 

(4) Orientation towards urban, rural and tribal 
environments; and 

(5) Integration of extension, training and research in 
all training units. 

Equipment 

Provision of suitable and adequate play and 
education equipment is essential for the success of 
the scheme. Scales of equipment have been suggested 
for the different models striking a mean betw-ecn the 
optimum desirable and maximum possible. The 
State and local community should both contribute to 
provide these. 

A variety of methods should be adopted to provide 
the necessaiy’ equipment, including mass production, 
local fabrication, class room improvisation, collection 
of folk toys, etc. and contribution of simple 
furnishing by the local community. Assistance should 
be given to institutions to establish prototype design 
units and display centres. 

Literature 

The existing literature on the subject being meagre, 
immediate steps sliould be taken to produce the 
needed literature for teachers, teacher trainees, 
teacher-educators, supervisors, administrators and 
planners, the community and the children themselves. 

Research and Evaluation 

Special emphasis should be laid on the development 
of appropriate programmes of research. 

A programme of evaluation should be built into 
the different programmes recommended in the report, 
and. should be the continuous responsibility of the 
supervisory staff and of the agencies at the district. 
State and national levels. ’ 

Administration 

Implementation of a comprehensive programme of 
the kind detailed in this report requires a strong 
administrative machinery at all levels— National, 
Slate, District and Local (Rural and Urban). 

National Level 

In order to ensure a strong and effective central 
machinery for the coordination of the programmes at 
the national level, a National Committee for the 
Preschool Child should be set up under the Chairman- 
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Chairman : Dr. Bhabalosh Datta 
Members : Shri D-A. Ambekar (replaced by Shri 
Jawaharlal A. Darda); Shri R.S. Bhatl; 
Shri A.B. Billimoria; Shri D.N. Kaveesh- 
war; Shri M. Narasimham; Shri S.D. 
Pardiwalla; Shri T.S. Santhanam. 
Convener : Shri A Hasib. 

APPOLNTMENT 

The Banking Commission which started function- 
ing in March 1969, was appointed by the Government 
of India to examine the banking system of the country 
and make recommendations for improving its struc- 
ture and extending its geographical and functional 
coverage. According to one of its terms of reference, 
the Commission was also asked to “review the role of 
various classes of non-banking financial intermedia- 
ries, to enquire into their structure and methods 
of operations and recommend measures for their 
orderly growth”. In order to make a detailed study 
of the existing non-banking financial intermediaries 
and to examine the question whether specialised 
financial institutions were required by the economy, 
the Banking Commission constituted the Study Group 
on Non-Banking Financial Intermediaries vide Office 
Order No. BC/S/NBFI-1 dated June 4, 1970. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

1. To review the role of the various classes of 
non-banking financial intermediaries at present 
existing in the country such as Unit and Investment 
Trusts, Chit Funds, Nidhis, and Loan Companies, the 
other finance companies; 

2. To enquire into the structure and methods 
of operations of these non-banking financial inter- 
mediaries and to recommend measures for their 
orderly growth (Insurance Companies and Develop- 
ment Banks such as the I.D.B.T., I.C.I.C.I., S.F.Cs, 
' would be excluded from the purview of the Group); 

3. To consider what other types of non-banking 
financial intermediaries such as spedalised savings 


banks, building societies, consumer finance companies, 
Export-Import Bank, Small Scale Industries Bank, etc. 
arc needed for the proper development of the 
economy; 

4. To recommend appropriate measures therefor; 
and 

5. To make any recommendations on any other 
related subject matter as the Study Group may 
consider germane to subject of enquiry or any related 
matter which may specifically be referred to the Group 
by the Commission. 

CONTENTS 

Part I : Preamble; Scope and Method of Study; 
Approach of the Study Group; 

Part II : Study of Existing Non-Banking Financial 
Intermediaries, Hire-Purchase Finance Institutions; 
Investment Trust Companies and Unit Trusts; 
Chit Funds; Nidhis; Finance Corporations; 

Part III ; Need for Specialised Institutions; Exami' 
nation of the General Case for establishing Specialised 
Institutions; Merchant Banking Institutions ' and 
acceptance and Discount Houses; Need for an Export- 
Import Bank in India; The Need for a Small Scale 
Industries Bank; The Need for Specialised Savings 
Banks in India; Need for Specialised Institutions for 
Housing Finance; Need for Specialised Institutions for 
Consumer Credit; Summary of Major Conclusions 
and Recommendations; Appendices from I to VI. 

RECOMMENTJATIONS 

The analysis and the arguments on which our con- 
clusions and recommendations are based, and it is felt 
that any attempt to smmarise all this may mean 
some distortion of emphasis. The follov/ing para- 
graphs only bring together our major conclusions and 
recommendations. 

Scope and Method of Study 
The current definition of ‘banking’ (accepting, for 
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the purpose of lending or investment, of deposits of 
money from the public, repayable on demand or 
otherwise, and withdrawable by cheque, draft, order 
or otherwise) does not help in making an unambiguous 
distinction between banks and NBFIs. The Study 
Group to Review Legislation Affecting Banking is 
examining various definitions relating to banking. 
'Hence, the .Group selected for its study, NBFts which 
are recognised to be important, viz., (i) Hire-Purchase 
Finance Institutions, (ii) Investment Trust Compa- 
nies, (iii) Chit Funds, (iv) Nidhis, and (v) Finance 
Corporations. 

In accordance with its terms of reference, the Gorup 
also enquired into the need for the following types of 
specialised financial institutions ; (I) Merchant Bank- 
ing Institutions and Acceptance and Discount Houses, 
(2) Export-Import Bank, (3). Small Scale Industries 
Bank, (4) Specialised Savings Banks, (5) Specialised 
Inslilutions for Housing Finance and (6; Specialised 
Institution's for Consumer Credit. ' 

The major constraints on the work of the Study 
Group were the rion-dvailability of adequate data 
oh the' subjects relevant to its study and limited time 
within which the Report had to be prepared. 

, Approach of the Study Group 

'NBFIs supplement the activities of banks. Their 
. functioning in deposit mobilisation is somewhat akin 
to the role of the small local non-scheduled or urban 
banks. In ' many cases, they perform a gap-filling 
function insofar as they cater for purposes and to 
customers who may not be getting required amounts 
of finance at ’ the required time from the organised 
banking system. - 

.The operations of the NBFIs have not yet assumed 
such dimensions ■ as to modify the effectiveness of 
monetary policy. ' It is, however, possible that in the 
absence of regulation, their impact may grow to subs- 
tantial proportions: ' ■ 

NBFIs should be regulated not only to safeguard 
the depositors’ interests but also to ensure the imple- 
mentation of credit policy objectives of providing 
credit' to neglected sectors at’ reasonable fates and 
^tneting its ' availability, for less essential purposes. 

he present system and methods of regulation do not 
^r\’c these purposes. There is also need for encourag- 
ing the growth of NBFIs which arc capable of playing 
u dynamic role in the economy. 

Tl« administrative difficulty of regulating a large 
number of NBFIs can partly be solved by enacting 
cgislaiion so that only cofpprate bodies can accept 
cppsits from the public for the purpose of lending. 
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For purposes of regulation, NBFIs in general may be 
classified into two categories : ‘approved’ and ‘non- 
approved’. While a specified minimum degree of 
control may be exercised on aN NBFIs, those units— 
to be designated as ‘approved’ NBFIs — ^which satisfy 
certain additional requirements to be laid down by 
the regulating authority, may be accorded a special 
and favourable treatment. ‘Approved’ institutions 
which will be only corporate bodies would be eligible 
for refinance facilities from the banking, system and 
their own lending operations could also be covered 
under the Credit Guarantee Scheme, Eventually, • the 
Deposit Insurance Scheme can also be extended to 
those of the approved NBFIs whose manner of con- 
ducting business meets the requirements of the Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. The basic factor to identify 
‘approved’ institutions will have to be the judgment 
of the regulating authority regarding the quality of 
their operations. 

The Reserve Bank of India or any other regulating 
authority which may be set up in this behalf will have 
to strengthen or build up its inspecting machinery so 
that these institutions can be inspected at least on a 
sample basis. 

In dealing with the question of regulation, the 
approach may have to be tailored to the special chara- 
cteristics of the different types of NBFIs. Some types 
of NBFIs w’ould obviously need a greater degree of 
surveillance than others. 

Each of the NBFIs falling within the scope of our 
study as identified earlier is studied with the follow-^ 
ing objectives in mind : (a) reviewing its operations, 

(b) examining its role in the economy by reference, 
wherever necessary and feasible to foreign experience; 

(c) studying the weaknesses, if any, emerging from the, 
above review; and (d) making suitable recommenda- 
tions about the action to be taken. 

Hire Purchase Finance Institutions 

In order to bring down the level of finance charges, 
strengthen the financial position of financing; agencies 
and facilitate regulation, the policy objective should 
be to institutionalise hire-purchase credit. 

In view of the fact that the amount of borrowing is 
of crucial importance for a hire-purchase financing 
unit for its profitability, the permissible debt-equity 
ratio may increase directly with the size of the capital 
of the unit. 

The liquidity ratio as at present applicable against 
deposits of hire-purchase finance companies, mobilised 
from the public, may be made higher for the smaller 
companies and lower for the bigger companies, with a' 
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minimum of 10 per cent in each case. 

Wherever necessary, commercial banks may start 
subsidiaries for hire-purchase finance. The authorities 
may consider whether Section 19 of the Banking 
Regulation Act, 1949, can appropriately be amended 
so as to enable banks to promote subsidiary hire- 
purchase finance companies in which any single 
banking company may own shares to the extent of 51 
per cent. 

Small non-nationalised Indian banks may enter 
more vigorously into hire-purchase finance business. 

The benefit of Credit Guarantee Scheme recently 
introduced for small borrowers, including transport 
operators, and SFCs, may be extended to other 
financial institutions (like non-scheduled commercial 
banks and approved hire-purchase finance companies) 
in appropriate cases. 

AW Viwe-puTchase finance companies may be regula- 
ted by the Reserve Bank of India or such other agency 
as may be set up in this behalf in the following way. 
They may be classified into ‘approved’ and ‘non- 
approved’ institutions. While regulation may extend 
to all hire-purchase financing units, the approved ones 
which will be only corporate bodies, may have special 
advantages of the following types : (a) commercial 
banks may extend them credit on more favourable 
terms; (b) they may be allowed to get more credit in 
relation to their capital; (c) liquidity ratio may be 
lower in their case than in the case of non-approved 
institutions; (d) the Credit Guarantee Corporation 
may consider extending the benefit of guaranteeing 
small loans made by them; and (’) ultimately 
insurance cover of Deposit Insurance Corporation 
may also be made available to their depositors. The 
criterion for approval would generally be the working 
of a hire-purchase finance company determined on the 
basis of inspections. 

All hire-purchase finance units may compulsorily be 
licensed and the licensing authority may be given 
powers to revoke the licence in case it is satisfied that 
the operations of a particular unit are unsatisfactory. 

In advertisements as well as in agreements, hire- 
purchase financiers should clearly indicate the true 
rate of interest along with flat rate. With the present 
structure of hire-purchase finance companies and the 
existing structure of interest rates ceilings on hire- 
purchase charges at fiat rate of 10 per cent per annum 
for new vehicles and of 12 per cent for old vehicles 
are considered to be reasonable. 

Investment Trust Companies and Unit Trusts 

There is no need for more unit trusts and invest- 
ment trusts in the economy because (a) UTI has 


introduced a new financial asset which combines the 
advantages of liquidity, yield and growth; it is also 
considering the introduction of new schemes with 
different mix and (b) the capital market in India is not 
broad enough to be able to serve the requirements of 
the existing institutions as well as new unit trusts or 
investment trusts. The new industrial securities which 
may come into the market as a result of growth of 
industrial development can be absorbed by the existing 
institutions and private investors. 

Existing genuine investment companies may be 
encouraged and the Government may consider offer- 
ing them relief from inter-corporate tax provided that 
they are prepared to have the same obligations (i.e., 
diversification of investments, distribution of a speci- 
fied minimum portion of income and regulation by 
authorities) as the UTI. 

The following criteria may be adopted for identify- 
ing a genuine investment company : (a) it should have 
an independent management and investment policy; 

(b) it should have a diversified investment portfolio 
both in terms of companies and groups of companies; 

(c) it should have adequate public participation in its 
share capital and it should ensure listing of its shares 
on stock exchange; (d) a major portion of its funds 
should be invested in shares, stocks, bonds and other 
securities; and (e) it should regularly distribute not 
less than a specified proportion of its income to its 
members. 

Although the number of genuine investment com- 
panies at present is small and henoe no separate 
machinery is required to regulate them, it would be 
useful to enact a separate legislation with the object of 
protecting the interests of the members of these com- 
panies. The legislation may be applied as and when 
number of investment holding companies convert 
themselves into genuine investment companies. 

The proposed legislation may be framed on the lines 
of Investment Companies Act of the U.S.A. and also 
should incorporate provisions forbidding investment 
companies from entering certain fields. No industrial 
or trading company should be permitted in any event 
to hold any shares in investment companies. In order 
to ensure an independent management and policy, a 
Government nominee should be appointed on the 
Board of Directors of each genuine investment com- 
pany. 

One of the members does not agree with the main 
conclusions and recommendations of the Group on 
the subject of Investment Companies and Unit 
Trusts. 

Chit Funds 

Chit Fund is an indigenous institution which 
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combines saving (through subscription of members) 
and landing {thorugh distribution of ‘prizes’)- There 
is discrimination in the distribution of profits and - 
Josses to the members of chit funds. The tnore needy 
a person the higher the rate of interest which he has 
to pay. . Ako, the unscrupulous among the foremen ■ 
resort to unfair methods which are not in the interests 
of, mem^rs. At the same time it is popular as an 
.indifenous institution. Ultimately the solution to the 
problem is that commercial banks should introduce 
schenies similar to chit funds but without the disad- 
vantages associated with them. . 

Meanwhile, elimination of chit funds will leave a , 
credit gap. Hence they should be regulated. There, 
, a^ three lines of action, (a) State Governments may, 
wl^erevc'r they think it appropriate, consider starting 
chit funds at strategic places as model foremen, (b) 
Commercial banks may run chit funds subject to 
proper safeguards as formulated by the Reserve Bank 
of India, (c) Depending upon th? constitutional posi- . 
tion, Nv-hether chh funds come under the Union List, 
Concurrent List or Stale List, either ah all-India chit 
fund law may be enacted by the Central Government 
or a model law may, be framed which may be adopted 
by State Governments. The Tamil Nadu Chit Funds 
Act contains the f'ssential features of legislation 
regulating chit funds. This may be strengthened with 
a view to safeguarding the interests of members and 
ensuring that the foreman works only as a manager 
and ceases to enjoy the wide powers that he has at 
present. Since a large number of chit funds working in 
Slates having no chit fund legislation are branches of 
chit funds registered in States which have such legisla- 
tion, it will be useful to apply the provisions of chit 
fund lavvs in these latter States to their branches 
operating in the former States. Regulation will be 
easy if only public limited companies are allowed to 
run chit funds. Also, the offence under Section 294-A 
of the Indian Penal Code relating to lotteries may be 
ipadea cognisable one so that ‘prize chits’ could be 
. prohibited.' 

Nidhis 

Nidhis are performing useful functions through their 
operations in the localities where they are operating. 

t Would be useful to encourage the growth of these' 
institutions. Although they deal with their members, 
it IS very easy for any person to become a member of 
anidhi. Hence, they are working like commercial 
F should, therefore, be subject to regulation. 

n t c case of nidhis which accept demand deposits 

<5 regulation may be siihilar to that applicable in the 
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case of commercial banks. All other nidhis may be 
subject to the following regulations : 

(a) They may be licensed by the Reserve Bank of 
India. 

(b) A minimum level of liquidity ratio may be 
fixed which may, however, be lower than that of com- 
mercial banks. 

(c) Periodical inspections may be conducted. 

(d) A minimum amount of paid-up capital and 
reserves may be prescribed. 

While these regulations may be applicable to all the 
nidhis, incentives may be offered to those among 
them which satisfy certain requirements. For this 
purpose, nidhis may be classified into two categories, 
i.e., ‘approved’ and ‘non-approved’. Approved nidhis 
will be those companies which are run on sound lines 
and whose affairs are conducted in a manner not 
detrimental to the interests of their depositors. 

The benefit of availability of refinance, guarantee of 
Joans as well as, ultimately, insurance of their deposits 
may be ectended to approved nidhis. Government 
may also consider extending to the depositors of 
approved nidhis the same tax concessions which are 
available to the depositors of commercial banks. 

Finance Corporations 

Since the Bangalore type finance corporations are 
para banking institutions, it is necessary to regulate 
their activities on the following lines in the interests of 
their depositors : (a) No finance corporation may be 
allowed to work without a licence from monetary 
authorities; (b) A ratio may be preseribed between the 
owned funds of corporations and their deposit 
liabilities; (c) Liquidity ratios may be prescribed for 
them; (d) Periodica! inspection of the corporations on 
a sample basis may be undertaken; (e). Maximum 
interest rates on deposits may be prescribed which 
may, however, be higher than those prescribed for 
commercial banks. 

Finance corporations may be classified into two 
categories — ^‘approved’ and ‘non-approved’. Approved 
corporations should be only corporate bodies and be 
eligible to get the benefit of refinance facilities from , 
commercial banks or the Reserve Bank of India. The 
benefits of guarantee for their loans and ultimately of 
deposit insurance may also be extended to them. ■ 
The criteria for according the status of ‘approved’ 
to a corporation will have to be based on the judg- . 
ment of the regulating authority as to whether its 
affairs are being conducted in a manner not detri- 
mental to the interests' of its depositors. 

Ultimately the solution to the problems created by 
the emergence of a large number of Bangalore type 
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finance corporations lies in the commercial banks 
competing with them effectively in the localities where 
such corporations are operating. 

Examination of the Case for Establishing Specialised 
Institutions 

New specialised institutions should not be set up 
merely on general grounds. Each case should be 
studied on merits and a new institution may be crea- 
ted only if there is a clearly identified credit gap which, 
for some reason or the other, cannot be filled by the 
existing financial institutions. 

Merchant Banking Institutions and Acceptance and 
Discount Houses 

Institutions of the merchant banking type are requi- 
red in India to peiform the following services : 
(a) syndication, financing and promotion of Indian 
projects; (b) investment advisory service; and 
(c) investment management. 

Under present circumstances, they may not take up 
acceptance and discounting functions because these 
services can well be performed by commercial banks 
which have a wide network of branches and an 
intimate knowledge of the creditworthiness of their 
borrowers. In due course, however, after the bill 
market is well developed and the merchant banking 
institutions get the necessary expertise they could enter 
the acceptance and discount business. Although, at 
present there is no need to set up specialised discount 
houses, in course of time, such institutions could be 
set up to offer discounting facility as well as a money 
market intermediary to even out the demand for and 
supply of short-term funds in the money market. 

Initially, Jhere could be four merchant banking 
institutions located in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
New Delhi set up by the specialised financial institu- 
tions and commercial banks. Later branches can be set 
up in important centres also by each of the regional 
institutions. 

In the light of experience gained and depending on 
the integrity, investment expertise and management 
standards, the erstwhile managing agencies may be 
allowed to set up merchant banking institutions in the 
private sector. 

It will be necessary for the successful working of the 
proposed merchant banking institutions to organise a 
training programme for their staff. 

Need for an Export-Import Bank in India 

There is no need for a specialised Export-Import 


Bank in India because the existing institutions, viz., 
commercial banks. Industrial Development Bank of 
Indian and the Reserve Bank of India are providing 
adequate credit on reasonable terms. 

The functions of insurance of risks and guarantee- 
ing of loans are performed by the Export Credit and 
Guarantee Corporation which has progressively libera- 
lised and extended the coverage of its schemes. There 
are, however, no facilities available for covering risks 
of exchange rate variation involved in long-term 
deferred payment exports. The authorities should 
devise a machinery for providing such exchange cover. 
The creation of a new institution will not, however, 
be necessary for performing this function. 

There is at present no systematic collection of 
information regarding exports. A number of institu- 
tions like the Trade Development Authority, State 
Trading Corporation, Export Promotion Councils, 
Commodity Boards, ECGC and IDBI collect useful 
information and it will be beneficial from the point 
of view of promoting exports if such information is 
pooled. 

The IDBI has constituted informal and consultative 
working groups to utilise the information available 
within the country. Such groups should co-ordinate 
the functions of all the export financing institutions so 
that an exporter is prevented from the necessity of 
going from one institution to another for meeting his 
needs. 

In course of time buyers’ credit will be required. It 
is understood that the IDBI is examining this problem. 

A separate institution will not be necessary for the 
purpose. In fact, the IDBI is already performing 
many functions expected from Export-Import Bank. 

If a new institution is created, its operations tyould 
be more costly because it will have to establish 
branches all over the country and perhaps abroad. 

It is less costly for commercial banks to take up this 
work because they can combine it with their other 
activities. 

The need for an Export-Import Bank is sometimes 
advocated on the grounds that it will be able to 
borrow more economically in the foreign markets for 
financing the imports of goods like ships and ae^’o- 
planes. In the view of the Group, commercial banks 
with their branches and contacts abroad are in a 
position to perform the same function efficiently. 

Banks should play a more active role In locating, 
assisting and developing export potential. More 
emphasis should be given on the training of personnel 
of commercial banks in the field of export credit. 
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Need for Small Scale rnSusfries Bank 

, There is no need fo create a separate financing insti- 
tution for small scale industrial units and/or small 
business units because (a) the existing financial institu- 
tions are adequate for the purpose and (b) the creation 
of a centralised agency has no special advantages to 
• ofler. 

.Commercial banks, through a wide network of 
branches, are meeting the working capital needs of 
widely scattered units to a considerable extent. Their 
professional expertise and trained personnel are help- 
ful in making technical appraisal of loan applications. 
Other institutions, such as the SFCs, are also playing 
a useful role in giving term loans to small units. 

If a specialised Small Industries . Bank is set up, it 
would have to find sufficient resources to operate 
without depending. oh funds drawn from the budget 
or Reserve Bank or other existing institutions. It 
would only _ duplicate the functions presently being 
performed by the Industrial Finance Department of 
the Reserve Bank of India, of co-ordinating the 
activities of different financial institutions in the field. 
Since its costs of borrowing are likely to be as high as 
for other institutions, it may not be able to provide 
credit to small units more cheaply than the existing 
institutions. 

Need for Specialised Savings Banks 

There exists enough scope for mobilising and institu- 
tionalising savings, especially in rural areas. 

On the basis of a review of the growth and struc- 
tural changes of financial institutions over the past 
few decades, and having in view the various measures 
vvhichare being taken to strengthen and gear the 
existing financial institutions to the task of mobilising 
savings, and the general problems associated with the 
establishment of new . savings institutions, there is 
little support in -favour of establishing an entirely 
new organisation of specialised savings banks. 

Need for Specialised Institutions for Housing Finance 

, Existing financial institutions are not in a position 
to solve the problem of housing finance because of its 
large magnitude, the peculiarities of the housing market 
2nd (as in the case of commercial banks) the burden 
of wide and expanding range of functions. Also, as 
the experience in foreign countries shows, savings can 
increase substantially if they are linked up directly 
with the acquisition of houses. 

_ Specialised housing finance institutions are required 
in India in order to mobilise ' additional savings for 
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the purpose of giving loans for house construction or 
ownership. The proposed organisation will have two 
tiers. The Housing and Urban Development Corpora- 
tion may work as an apex institution and local and 
regional institutions may be set up with the active 
support of the Government. 

The local and regional institutions will have the 
primary function of attracting savings linked to the 
provision of credit for construction or purchase of 
houses. The functions of the apex body will be to 
encourage, supervise and provide temporary finance to 
the local or regional institutions. This body will 
also be vested with the responsibility of serving the 
housing needs in the country in its different aspects. 
The source of funds for the central housing finance 
institution will initially have to come from the 
Government but ultimately the institution should rely 
on market borrowings. The LIC and the Reserve 
Bank of India may also give loans to this body. 

There should be a machinery to offer suitable gua- 
rantee and insurance facilities to cover the risks invol- 
ved in providing housing finance. 

Steps should be taken to create and develop a 
secondary mortgage market to impart liquidity to 
housing loans. 

Co-ordination may be ensured bctw'een the propo- 
sed institutions and the existing financial agencies in 
the following ways: Wherever feasible, Housing Boards 
and nidhis may be vested with the functions of the 
proposed housing finance institutions. Social housing 
schemes which involve an element of subsidy, may be 
continued. Co-operative housing societies should be 
strengthened particularly with a view to mobilising 
resources from members and eliminating malpractices. 
An apex co-operative society should be set up in each 
State with primary affiliated societies all over the State. 
However, as individuals cannot borrow from the co- 
operative housing finance societies, they would not be 
a substitute for specialised housing finance institutions. 
Commercial banks may give short and medium term 
credit to the builders in order to enable them to under- 
take mass housing construction programmes. 
Prospective purchasers of houses may borrow from 
the specialised institutions to purchase houses from 
the builders who, in turn, can repay their loans to 
commercial banks. To the extent their administrative 
and personnel resources permit them, commercial 
banks may also give credit to individuals desiring to 
own or construct houses. 

One of the members is of the view that commercial 
banks with their wide network of branches will be 
able to provide housing finance and there is no need 
for setting up specialised housing finance institutions. 
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Commercial banks may set up specialised departments 
for receiving housing deposits and making housing 
loans. The Mousing and Urban Development Cor- 
poration may guarantee such loans and imparl liqiii- 
dit\’ b\' taking oxer the loans xxhen banks are in need 
of funds. 

Need for Specialised Institutions for Consiitner 
Credit 

Consumer credit for durable goods on a large scale 
in the present circumsiances is likely to raise aggregate 
c.xpendiiures and thus laise prices of essential commo- 
dities. 

Loans for the purposes of meeting medical, educa- 
tion and other contingent expenses would haxe to be 
provided, preferabix’, by health and educational 
insurance schemes and other welfare schetues of the 
Goxernment. 


With the likely increase in incomes in the next 
decade, there is likely to emerge in the long run an 
increase in the demand for low income or middle 
income consumer durables and consequently there 
will be need for an organisational innovation to 
satisfy the consequent credit needs of consumers. 
In this connection, it is suggested that there should- 
be a uniform legislation in the country as a xvhole, 
with alloxx’ances for regional characteristics insofar 
as.the torms and conditions of consumer business 
arc concerned. Again, in the interest of orderly 
development of financial institutions it xvill be desir- 
ableto encourage the formation of public limited com- 
panies for extending consumer credit. Moreover, from 
the point of regulation, it will be useful to bring the 
specialised institutions for consumer credit under the 
control of the Reserx’e Bank of India, or any other 
agency set up in this behalf. 


ONE-ISIAN COMIUISSION OF INQUIRY INTO THE DISAPPEARANCE 
OF NETAJI Sl'BHAS CHANDRA BOSE, 1970— REPORT 


New Delhi, Ministry of Home Afiairs, 1974; 137p. 


Sole Member : Justice G.D. Khosla 
APPOINTMENT 

The One-Man Commission of Inquiry into the 
Disappearance ofNetaji Subhas Chandra Bose xxas 
appointed by the Goxernment of India, Ministry of 
Home AlYairs vide Notification No. 25, 14,70 Poll-ll 
dated 11 July IO 70 as cited beloxv : — 

S.O. 2375 — ^^'HERE.AS the Shah Nawaz Khan 
Committee appointed by the Goxernment of India in 
April. 1956. to enquire into and to report to the 
Government of India on the eireiimstanecs concerning 
the departure of Netaji Subhas Chandia Bose from 
Bangkok about the 16th -\iignst. 1945, his reported 
death as a result of an aircraft accident, and subse- 
quent dexelopments connected tiierewitlt, had come 
to the eonehision that Netaji Subhas Chandra Bo.se 
met his death in an air-crash; 

AND WHERE.AS there is a xx'idespread feelinn 


amongst the public that the problem of finding the 
truth about Net.aji’s death still remains; 

AND WHERE.AS the Central Government is of 
opinion that it is necessary to appoint a Commission 
of Inquiry for the purpose of making an inquiry into 
a definite matter of public importance, namely, the 
disappearanc'e of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose in 
1945; 

Noxv. THEREFORE, in exercise of the poxvers 
conferred by Section 3 of the Commissions of 
Inquiry Act, 1952 (60 of 1952), the Central Govern- 
ment Jicreby appoints a Commission of Inquiry 
consisting of Shri G.D. Khosla, Retired Chief Justice 
of the Punjab High Court, as Sole Member. 

The Central Government is of opinion that, having 
regard to the nature of the inquiry to be made and 
other circumstances of the case, all the provisions of 
Sub-section (2), Sub-section (3), Sub-section (4J and 
Sub-section (5) of the Com.nissions of Inquiry Act, 
1952 (60 of 1952) should be made applicable to the 
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said Coijimission and the Central Government hereby 
directs under Sub-Section (1) of the said section 5 
that all the provisions aforesaid shall apply to the 
said Commission. 

To the above Notification may be added the 
following note prepared in the Ministry of Home 
AlTairs, briefly stating the circumstances which led to 
the appointment of the present Commission : 

' “!n April, 1956, in response to the public demand. 
Government of India appointed an Inquiry Committee 
to ascertain - the circumstances concerning Netaji’s 
departure from Bangkok on August 15, 1945 and his 
alleged death in an air-crash. 

The Committee consisted of the following : 

, (1) Shri Shah Nawaz Khan, M.P.. Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Railway and Transport; 

■ (2) Shri Suresh Chandra Bose, elder brother of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose; and 
■ ' (3) Shri , S.N.- Maitra, ICS, formerly Chief 
Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

- (I) The Committee e.\amined a number of witnesses 
in Delhi, Calcutta;- Bangkok, Saigon, Tourane and 
Tokyo. They also examined books and articles about 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose arid studied relevant 
classified records'pertaining to the matter. 

(2) After fully - considering the evidence available 
two of the Members (S/s Shah Nawaz Khan and S.N. 
Maitra) came to' the conclusion that while taking 
off from Taihoku (Formosa) in the afternoon of 18th 
August, 1945, the Japanese military plane carrying 
Netaji and bis companion (One Col. Habibur 
Rahman) developed some trouble and burst into 
•flames. Suffering from severe burns, Netaji was carried 
Into the Taihoku Hospital, where, after some hours, 
•he passed away.-The third member of the Committee, 
Shri Suresh Chandra Bose, submitted a dissentient 
report, stating that there had been no plane crash 
involving Netaji’s death. The majority report was 
accepted by the Government. 

(3) Since then there have been repeated demands 
for undertaking another inquiry into the matter. 
Rumours about Netaji’s survival and whereabouts etc. 
•have cropped up repeatedly. Several Members of 
• arliamenf also strongly pressed the demand for a 

res inquiry. The matter was considered by 
ovemmeht and it has been decided to appoint One- 
an Commission of Inquiry consisting of Judge of 
■the Supreme Court or the High Court, to make a 
r ler inquiry into the circumstances relating to the 
alleged death of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. 

terms OF reference 

, The Commission shall inquire into all the facts and 
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circumstances relating to the disappearance of Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose in 1945 apd the subsequent 
developments connected theretvith and to make its 
report to the Central Government. 

CONTENTS • 

Notification; Introductory; Evidence and Proof; 
Air Crash Story; Examination of Certain Witnessed; 
Some Theories and Hypotheses; Some Miscellaneous 
Matters; Findings; Appendices I to IV. 

Findings 

(i) Bose was informed on August 12, 1945 that the 

war was about to conclude and .the Japanese had 
decided to surrender to the Allied Forces. He was at 
that time at Saranban. Tlie message was brought to 
him there by Negishi (Witness No. 50). i 

(ii) Bose at once left for Singapore where he 
discussed his future plans with his colleagues and the 
Ministers of his Cabinet, almost all day and night. 
The decision was taken on the 14th when Sakai 
arrived and conferred with Bose. It was decided 
that Bose himself should leave Singapore and try , to 
escape to Russia where he hoped to find asylum. 

(iii) On the morning of 16.8.1945, Bose left Singapore 
accompanied by Col. Habibur Rahman, S.A. Iyer 
(Witness No. 29), a Japanese Liaison Officer Negishi 
(Witness No. 50), Col. Prifam Singh (Witness No. 155) 
and otliers. The party arrived at Bangkok at 3.30 
P.M. and spent the night there. 

(iv) At about 8 A.M. on 17.8.1945, Bose and party 
left by two planes for Saigon, Bose’s party included 
Col. Habibur Rahman, Deb Nath Das (Witness No. 
3), S.A. Iyer (Witness, No. 29), Hachia (Witness No . 
51), Ishoda (Witness No. 68), Gulzara Singh (Witness 
No. 153), Abid Hassan (Witness No. 157), and others. 
The party arrived at Saigon at 11 A.M. 

(v) The planes in which Bose and his party had 
travelled to Saigon had to go. back, and fresh 
arrangements had to be made for the next stage of the 
journey. Bose was informed that one seat could be 
given to him in a Japanese bomber which had ‘ come 
from Manila and was going to Dairen in Manchuria. 
The plane, Bose was informed, had, on board, a 
number of Japanese army officers who had been 
posted to Manchuria and who could not be left 
behind. 

(vi) Bose was very upset on hearing this, because 
he wanted to carry all the members of his party with 
him. Ishoda and Hachia were sent to Dalat where 
Field Marshall Tarauchi .was camping. These two 
emissaries could not see Tarauchi personally, but his 
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Adjntant told them that it minht he possible to ma1;e 
available two or three seats in all for Bose. 

(vii) Ishoda and Hachia returned to Saicon and 
conterred with the pilot of the plane and the .tapantse 
mOilain’ authorities there. The conclusion was that 
tw’o seats tvere placed at the disposal of Bose. 

(rai) After some discussion, Bose decided to a^•ai] 
himself of the tW’O seats, and ashed Habibur Rahman 
to accompany him. 

(ix) The Japanese bomber left Saigon at approxi- 
mately 5 P.l\i. carrying Bose, Habibur Rahman. Lt- 
Col. Sahai (Vi^tne.ss No, 47), S. Nonongalti fWitness 
No. 53), Tarohono, Navigator (Vthiness No. 63), 
Taltahashi (Vtritness No. 65), the pilot-in-charge 
Taldzawa, Genl. Shidei, second pilot .Ayoag’. all three 
of whom were hilled and some others, whose names 
need not be mentioned- Thej’ were the crew and 
other oScers posted to I\5anchuria, or to Tol:j’o. 

(x) The plane arrh'ed at Touraine at 7.45 P.M. and 
the party spent the night there. 

(xi) On the morning of IS.S. 1945 the bomber left 
Touraine carrying the prewons complement of crew 
and passengers and arri\'ed at Taipei in Formosa at 
2 V.M. 

(xii) The party had a snach lunch at Taipei while 
the phot attended to a snag, which he declared, had 
been corrected, after a short while. 

(xiii) The plane took off at 2.35 P.1'1- but within a 
few seconds one of the engines hew out and the plane 
crashed near the fringe of the Taiholcn airSeld. The 
body of the plane broke into two parts and caught 
nre. 

triv) The phot T alrira wa and Genl. Shidei were 
Idlled inside the plane. The rest of the crew' and 
passengem came out, biit all of them had sustained 
bnm injuries, tw'o of them viz. Ayoagi and Bose had 
receb'ed t'eiy severe bums. 

(xv) The injured persons w^ere canned to the arrry 
hospital a few kilDmetres from the airfield and given 
medical treatment. 

(xtr) Bose had snstained bum injuries of the third 
degree and despite the efforts of the doctors to ren-h'e 
him, he snccnmbed to his injnries the stime night. 

(xtS) Of the other injured persons An'oagi, the 
second pilot also nied. 

(xt'iii) Two da 3 's later Bose's Body was cremated and 
his ashes were carried to Tokv'D in the beginniDg of 
Septem'oer 1945 where ihe 3 ’ W'ere deposited in the 
Tlenkoji Temple. 

(xhi) There is no reason for belien'ing that the 
relauDns betw'een Nshm and Bose v'ere amthing but 
friendly on a persnnsl basis. Polrtica] differences 
between them did not lessen Bose's great respect for 
Nehm end Nehrn's affection for the younger 
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politician whose patriotism no one questioned. 

(xx) Theje is not the slithlesl evidence of any 
attempt by Nehru to .‘uppress the truth about Bose at 
ar> stage o' to rr.'^l c false stalements about his death 
at Tail ol u on .August tS, 1945. His concession to 
a public demand ferenquirj was an instance of his 
compliance with democratic procedures and not an 
admission of his disbelief in the truth of the crash 
story. 

(xxi) The personnel of the Cemmiltee appointed by 
Nehru's go\’emment to enquire into Bose's disap- 
pearance is ample e\'idence of his /innc fides- He 
anpoinled Bose's brother, who could be presumed to 
make an earnest searc'n for truth about his brother 
and whose appointment would win public confidence. 
The Chairman was Shah Nawaz Khan, who was a 
close associate and confidant of Bose and who had 
taken a veiy prominent part in LNA-'s campaign 
against the British. Shah Nawaz Khan could, there- 
fore, be depended upon to conduct the enguiiy 
honestly and ccnscientiously. The third member was 
Shri S.N. Maitra, a member of LC-S. and a 
Benuali. He was chosen because of his administrative 
experience, his prp^'ed integrity and his attachment 
to Bose who belonged to his own Stale. 

(xxii) There is no e%'idence of any attempt by the 
present Eovemmeni to withhold etidence or place 
impediments in the way of this Commission. All 
documents called for have been supplied and the 
delay occasioned in malting some files and documents 
a^'ailable cannot be construed as placing obstacles 
in the progress of the enquiry’- Such delays are a 
nominal feature of government red-tape and pre- 
occupation with more urgent matters. 

(xxfii) Bose had impressed the Japanese as a 
patriot and a ccmpelenl administrator who coul 
the confidence of Indians in South-East Asia- e 
Japanese, however, looked upon him not as M 
equalally, but as a person whom they could use or 
their own ends. It was with great reluctance that 
they allowed Bose to organise the Burma Campaign 
against the British forces. The Japanese, how eveh 
did not give adequate assistance to the l.N.A-,tm 
despite promises, they did not hand over the occimi® 
territoix’ to the Provisional Government of Azaa 
Hind. -An iustance in point was the Nicobar an 
Andaman Islands, the administration of which w- 
not completely' entrusted to Maj. General Loganath^, 
who was sent as High Commissioner by Bose to la - 
charge of the Islands. All the evidence pomts to 
the fact that the Japanese neither had compete 
confidence in Bo.se's ability' to lead a large ^ 

secure viclDries over the Allied porces, nor i^ - 
fully trust him- They’, net'enheless, had consici-ra 
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r(Sspcct for him because they saw that he was a man 
of remarkable courage and unquestioned patriotism. 

(xxiv) The Japanese attitude towards Bose under- 
went a change when the war concluded. The Japanese 
were more concerned with trying to retrieve what- 
ever they could of their own resources than with 
giving large scale help to Bose which would have 
proved detrimental to their own inlcrcsts. Alto the 
blow to their self-esteem was so violent tl.at they be- 
came indifferent to Bose and his futuie plans. 

(.Kxv) The numerous stories about cncounleis with 
Bose at various titnes and various places after 1945, 
are completely false and unacceptable. They arc the 
result cither of hallucination helped by wishful 
thinking or have been invented by persons who 
wanted to draw attention to themselves and advertise 
themselves as public-spirited men. 

Appendix III 

Principal points agreed to-dated 30.6.1956 for draft 
Report. 

(I) It was Netaji’s idea to continue to struggle for 
the liberation of India. This was thought of by 
Netaji some time before Germany and Japan 
surrendered and which Netaji had at that time said 
to a selected few that they would sooner or later lose 
the war. Netaji also discussed with his Cabinet 
members about this point. 

Since October 1944, when Netaji visited Tokyo, 
he carried out these intentions of his attempt to 
contact the Russian Ambassador, and finally decided 
to go to Manchuria with the purpose in view. 

(J) whether the plane crash did take place? The 
plane- carrying Nelaji did crash. There is no other 
evidence to the contrary; the evidence should be 
considered carefully and in details. 

(3) whether Netaji met his death as a result of this 
accident? The witnesses support this story. There 
IS no reason why they should be disbelieved. After a 
lapse of about 10 years, these witnesses, who belong 
to different walks of life and of different nationalities, 
Habib an Indian and subsequently a Pakistani and the 
others, who are Japanese who mostly are unconnect- 
ed with one another and no longer subordinates of 
their Government and Japan not being a totalitarian 

fate would not be expected to state what was not 
true. 

Enquiries made subsequently (1) by British 
intelligence teams operating from Delhi and ( 2 ) British 
^ Intelligence teams operating from 

o 'yo (3) non-official enquiry appear to corroborate 
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tJic statements of these eyc-witnesses and a few others, 
who appeared on the scene immediately after. 

A person of the status of Netaji as Head of a 
State, that was not only recognized by Japan, but 
was helped m.iterially in every way by Japan and 
vice versa was not given the requisite facility and 
honours due to him, from the very start, viz., by 
providing a separate plane or seats for him and for 
all of his associates; treatment in a small hospital 
with a junior medical officer — Captain; maimer of 
cremation; disposal of ashes etc. all without due 
honour and respect, viz., full military funeral; body 
placed on a gun carriage with full military honours 
etc. 

(4) Cremation : Preliminaries — bv the 2 doctors 
and some of the subordinate Hospital Staff. 

Main Evidence — by (1) Habib (2) Nakamura and 
(3) Nagatomo — More or less corroborative. 

Re : Habib — Oath of secrecy may be argued only. 

Re : other two — no interestedness, so their stories 
supporting Habib takes away most of charge 
against Habib for oath of secrecy; in what way 
could they be obliged to Habib? 

No other suggestion that the body was disposed of 
in any other manner — so body cremeted. 

The evidence of the doctors will have to be 
discussed very carefully, as it will surely be a matter 
of detailed criticism by eminent doctors throughout 
the world. 

(5) Ashes ; Ashes from the crematorium to Renkoji 
temple is a long way— first to Nishi Honganji temple; 
then to Tokyo etc. 

There is nothing to show that there was tampering, 
but to prove that it was definitely those of Netaji, 
much more stringent measures required by law should 
have been taken and a different and very strict 
procedure by W'ay of seals, guards, etc, should have 
been taken. 

In all probability, the ashes could be said to be 
those of Netaji. 

(6) Treasure : Comments should be minimum. 
Evidence recorded by us should be placed in a 

guarded manner. 

We may state that out of the quantity carried by 
Nct.aji, a portion eventually was deposited in the 
National Archives. 

The dropping of the treasure from the plane, its 
charred and molten condition and identification of 
some items, would help the report. 

We should state that this may be the subject-matter 
of a separate Enquiry and this Enquiry should start 
from the complete assets, in cash and kind and 
liabilities of the Azad Hind Government. 
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(7) Sliri Tlicvar’s stafemcnts and Statements of Sliri Goswann : Their statements should be discussed while 
dealing with Nelaji’s death or otherwise and a little more in details separately later on. 


Draft by Slid S.N. Maitra S.C. Bose 

Draft- 10-7-1956 2-7-1956 

Discussion, correction and finalisation. 13-7-1956 Sd/-Illegible 

Submission to Government of India 16-7-1956 2-7-1956 


Shah Nawaz Khan 
2-7-1956. ■ 


NATIONAL HIGH LEVEL SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE FOR PLANT 
AND ANIMAL INTRODUCTION AND QUARANTINE, 1970— REPORT 


New Delhi, M/o Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation 
(Department of Agriculture) (ICAR), 1971; 126pp., 3 maps 


Chairman : Dr. J.S. Patel. 

Members ; Dr. Guy B. Baird; Dr. L.S. Negi; 

Dr. L.B. Singh; Plant Protection Adviser 
to the Government of India, New Delhi; 
Deputy Director General (CS) I.C.A.R., 
New Delhi; Dr. C.M. Singh; Dr. H.R. 
Arakhcri; Chief Controller of Imports & 
Exports or his representative; Chairman, 
Board of Excise and Customs or his 
representative. 

Mcmljer-Coni cacr : Sliri H.B. Singh 
APPOINTMENT 

The Government of India, Ministry of Food, 
Agnculturc and Community Development vide 
Resolution No. 3 (2)/69-AS-lII/S.C. II dated 11th 
August, 1970 set up a High Level National Scientific 
Committee to consider the suggestions for amending 
the existing rules and regulations relating to plant and 
animal introduction and quarantine and also to 
suggest the action to be taken on some important 
recommendations made at the workshop held in 
September, 1969, on Plant Introduction and 
Quarantine. 

' TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) To review and examine in a comprehensive 
manner the organisational and operational aspects of 
the existing arrangements for plant and animal 
introduction and quarantine including customs 


procedures in India, staffing pattern, physical facilities 
and financial allocation; and 

(ii) To suggest measures for rectifying the existing 
deficiencies for streamlining and strengthening the 
arrangements in commensurate with the needs and 
importance of the work. 

CONTENTS 

Part I ; Plant Introduction and Quarantine : Role 
of plant introduction in agriculture, Piiytosanitary 
considerations; Existing plant introduction procedures; 
Existing plant quarantine. Post-entry quarantine and 
other phytosanitary procedures; Recommendations 
regarding plant introduction, quarantine and post- 
entry quarantine work; Recommendations regarding 
domestic quarantine work; Staff and physical facilities; 
Role of various agencies and departments in 
plant introduction and quarantine; Export of Plant 
propagating material to foreign countries; Role of 
Indian Missions abroad; Revision of rules under the 
DIP Act 1914 and timely updating of provisions 
relating to plant material published in Customs Act,. 
Customs Manual, Post Office Guide; Import Trade 
Control Policy; and Export Trade Control Policy; 
Standing Advisory Committee on Plant introduction 
and quarantine. 

Part II : Animal Introduction and Quarantine : 
Necessity of animal introduction in livestock industry 
and existing animal introduction procedures; Role of 
animal quarantine in livestock industry (a) Recom- 
mendations of an inicrnaticnal organization; tb) 
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gome riation’ai orgariizalibns; Existing animal 
giiarantine and post-entry quarantine procedures; 
(a) Present set up, (b) Animal health cerlilicatcs, (c) 
JDhention in quarantine, (d) Payment of eliarges, (c) 
Livestock products, (f) Proposals under tlic Fourth- 
Five Year Plan; Certification service in India; 
Recommendations regarding animal introduction, 
ceftificalibn, quarantine, and post-entry quninntinc; 
Staff and physical facilities, (a) Animal quarantine, 
,(b) Animal Certification Centres; Revision of Live- 
stock Importation Act and the Livestock (Import) 
Quarantine Rules; Necessity for having statutory 
regulations for the export of livestock and livestock 
products; Standing Advisory Committee on Animal 
Introduction and Quarantine; Summary and 
Rcbmmciidations; Maps; Appendixes from 1 to XI. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Plant introduction has played and shall continue 
to play a pivotal role in development of agricultural, 
horticultural arid sylvi-cultural plant resources of 
any country. Phytosariitary considerations should be 
a precondition to the dispersal of any plant material 
involved iri pjant introduction activity. In India to- 
dispersal of plant material is being carried 
out_ by many private, Gbvcrnmcrilal and foreign 
technical aid agencies including three plant introduc- 
tion agencies accredited by the Government of India 
-to car^ out this work scientifically. Only two of the 
officially authorised agencies have some facilities to 
carry out their functions under relatively high 
standard of pliyiosaniiary conditions. 

Tha present Plant Quarantine Organization of 
the Government of India is under administration and 
technical control scpaiate from that of the ofiicial 
plant introduction agencies. This plant quarantine 
Directorate ensures that imports of plant material by 
any agency arc regulated according to updated 
r^idations made under the Destructive Insect Pest 
P) Act of 1914. This involves issue of permits 
to perspective importers (often excluding the three 
0 cial plant introduction agencies); inspection and 
rutment of certain categories of plant material 
imported through authorised air, sea, land ports of 
cn ry and follow-up post-entry quarantine cheek by 
plant protection experts available 
e interior for some types of plant introductions, 
introduction and Plant CJuarantinc Organiza- 
on / operations in India should be based 

of current magnitude, 

matpr' T .nsricuhural, ornamctilal and other plant 
(2) ’w'^'^jng that of no economic value; and 

c iseases and pests involved in import of all 


such plant materials. 

Both types of organisations should be equipped 
with adequate cataloguing facilities for pests and 
pathogens likely to find entry with imported plant 
materials from other countries. They should mutually 
exchange complementary information compiled by 
them. 

It is also necessary to channel all imports of plant 
prop.agating materials (at least of those involving 
qiian.ntiiic risks of national significance) only through 
sea and airports of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 
and airport of Delhi. This work should be entrusted 
to competent plant introduction agencies such as : 
Division of Plant Introduction, lARI, IC.AR, (for 
agri-horiicuitural planfs); Foicst Research Institute 
(for plants of forestry importance); and Botanical 
Survey of India (for plant of general Botanical 
interest). These agencies should serve as service 
.igenc/es for infcrnadonal exchange of plant material 
for the benefit of all Stales, institutions and parties. 
The FRl Agency is located at Dehradun which is not 
directly connected with outside world. It should 
have some collaborative arrangement with the ICAR 
Agency. Since ICAR Agency caters to the needs of 
all Indian crop scientists, it should be placed under 
direct administrative control of the ICAR and yet 
head-quartered at lARI campus- 

Licence to import pltmt materials may be granted 
to parties other then the official plant introduction 
agencies in exceptional cases, only after consulting the 
agency concerned and the Plant Quarantine Director- 
ate. Foreign teciinical missions would need no such 
licence, but they should not import plant material 
through channels iraving diplomatic immunity. All 
plant introductions obtained in every manner, includ- 
ing the confisc.-’.lcd irregular ones, should be routed 
through the Plant Quarantine Directorate and the 
concerned plant introduction agency. 

A national register of plant introductions being 
maintained at various locations in the country should 
be maintained at a central place like that of the ICAR 
agency and sub-registers should be maintained at the 
other two agencies. 

Research and refresher training courses on plant 
quarantine science should be conducted at lARI by 
the ICAR plant introduction agency h.aving a strong 
post entry quarantine base. 

The existing post-entry plant quarantine base of the 
FRI Agency will ha\e to be considerably streng- 
thened. Since the BSl Agency will have relatively 
limited plant introduction activity, it may forge some 
working arrangements with the station of the Plant 
Quarantine Directorate at Calcutta. 

The staff and facilities of the Plant Quarantine 
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Stations at the main points of entry (Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta, Delhi) for plant introductions 
should be considerably strenRthened. 

The stair and facilities of the three plant introduc- 
tion agencies need to be strengthened to varying 
degrees, commensurate with their work load. For 
example, the ICAR Agency should have additional 
stations at Joihat, Koilaikanal, Bangalore and 
Trombay. Phylosanitary Propagation llouse facilities, 
duly cquipj-icd and slalfcd, should be expeditiously 
arranged at Delhi, Simla, Coimbatore, Trombay, 
Rajahmundiy, Dchradun and Calcutta. The various 
schemes for establishment of National Seed Storage 
Laboratoiy and expansion and consolidation of the 
ICAR Agency for plant introduction and its Phyto- 
sanitation Laboiatory Units at lARI should be 
expeditiously implemented. 

With a view to stemming genetic erosion, the ICAR 
plant intioduction agency should be made responsible 
for plant exploration and collection work within and 
outside the country. To facilitate former it should 
be adequately equipped with exploration vans, among 
otlier things and to facilitate latter, roving Plant 
Introduction Attiichcs should be posted in some 
important cultivated and related wild plant regions. 
Plant Introduclio.i and Plant Quarantine scientists 
should have increasing opportunities to visit countries 
having dTicicnt .set vices of professional intcicsts to 
them. Tl'iC Indian Missions should extend all 
facilities to explorers of plant introduction agencies 
and scientific personnel visiting abroad. 

The authorised plant introduction agencies should 
enjoy certain special standing concession such as : 
blanket licence to exchange plant materials with any 
country, foreign exchange sanctions, facility to pay 
for cost and incidentals in foreign currency with the 
help of Indian Missions abroad, permission to pay 
freight charges in Indian currency, working arrange- 
ments with Indian air or surface shipping lines to pay 
dues on production of bill, customs duty-free 
clearance of all introductions, etc. The concerned 
Government authorities should arrange for these. 

The Plant Quarantine Directorate should post its 
whole-time representatives at the Foreign Post Offices 
at Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras to facilitate 
quick clearance of plant introductions arriving in 
distinctively marked packages through postal service. 
The Customs officials should inspect such parcels by 
opening them only in a laboratory of the Plant Qua- 
rantine Station concerned. 

All existing and forthcoming provisions and facili- 
ties should be made use of for enforcing Domestic 
Plant Quarantine and no parochial interest should 
dominate national interests. 


Fxpoit of plant piopagaling tnalerial bclonglnglo 
plants or key importance to Indian economy maybe 
banned and that of plants likely to get extinct should 
be restricted. To ensure that this is done and to keep 
centralised records of supplies abroad, all exports of 
plant propagating material should be supported by a 
‘No Qbjcction Certificate’ from the concerned plant 
introduction agency, in addition to phytosanitary 
certificate and identity verification plant inspection 
certificate issued by the same agency or any alternative 
competent Government of India accredited agencies. 
Plant introduction agencies and Directorate of Plant 
Quarantine should jointly prepare publicity material 
on rules relating to plant collection, and national and 
international movement of plant materials with 
reference to India. Copies of such publicity material 
should also be available from Indian Missions abroad 
to all persons coming to India. 

A standing National Advisory Committee for Plant 
Introduction and Quarantine should be constituted 
to: (I) uptodate the rules made under- DIP Act of 
1914, including those for domestic quarantine by 
revising them in the light of the latest scientific infor- 
mation available and recommendations made in this 
Report, (2) arrange simultaneous incorporation of all 
such changes in the publications. Customs Act, 
Customs Annual, Import Trade Control Policy, 
Export Trade Control Policy, Post Office Guide etc., 
and (3) prescribe norms of facilities and staff the 
Government authorised plant introduction agencies 
must have in order that they may continue to retain 
their delegated authority. 

Movement of animals used in lac, silk and honey 
producing industries may be controlled by the appro- 
priate agencies that control the movement of plant 
materials- 

Import of livestock, including poultry, as individual 
animals or their eggs or semen, would be essential 
for a long time to come since performance of indi- 
genous livestock is comparatively poor. 

Import of foreign biological materials essential 
for tackling effectively disease control problems of 
livestock in India would also bo similarly essential. 

Import of livestock and related biological materials 
is presently regulated through issue of Import Permit 
or Customs Clearance Permit by the Animal Husban- 
dry Commissioner to the Government of India. 
This Government permits duty free clearance of live- 
stock imported solely for breeding purposes. 

The rules relating to animal quarantine and post- 
entry quarantine procedures arc framed by the various 
State Governments under the provisions of the 
Livestock Importation Act, 1898 of the Government 
of India. Customs officials, assisted by Animal 
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Husbandry officials of the concerned State Govern- 
ment, deal with incoming livestock and allied material 
of animal quarantine significance at the specified 
posts of entry viz. seaports of Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta and Cochin; airports of Delhi, Madras, 
Calcutta, Cochin and Tiruchirapalli; and Attari on 
Indo-West Pakistan border. The State Animal 
Husbandly official is empowered to order the deten- 
tion of any livestock on animal quarantine grounds, 
at cost payable by the importer. 

.• Imported livestock are being required to be accom- 
panied by specified animal health certificates. 

Import of some livestock products is regulated 
under the provisions of the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act, 1954, the Imports & Exports 
(Control) Act, 1947, and the Sea Customs Act, 1878. 
No rules, have been framed for import of some 
products of anima origin, such as wool, hair and 
skins. 

Taking into considerations, among other things the 
recommended International Zoo-Sanitary Regulations 
and efficiently organised Animal Quarantine Services 
of some countries such as USA and Japan, the 
Government of India sanctioned the setting up of a 
Central Organization for Animal Quarantine and 
Certification Service in the Fourth Five Year Plan. 

Export of some products of animal origin is 
regulated by policies backed by Imports and Exports 
(Control) Act, 1947. There is no statutory regulation 
to control export of livestock. Health certification 
of some livestock or its products being exported is 
being done presently by multifarious agencies in an 
unsatisfactory manner. The Service Organization 
mentioned in the preceding para is to be set up for 
arranging such certification also, with a view to giving 

a ilip to the export trade in livestock and livestock 
products. 


In view of the foregoing account relating to live- 
stock materials, it is recommeded that the scheme for 
establishment of Animal Quarantine and Certification 
Service by the Government of India should be speedily 
implemented. A comprehensive act for regulating 
importation of animal products and biological 
materials such as virulent strains of pathogens, sera 
and vaccines, should be formulated. Authority to 
implement the Livestock Importation Act should vest 
with the Government of India instead of with the 
various Slate Governments. All imports of livestock 
should be centralized through the Animal Husbandry 
Commissioner to the Government of India and yet 
the Centra! Government should authorise competent 
institutions to certify health conditions of animals 
held in quarantine at dilTercnt locations. Adequately 
stalled and equipped Animal Quarantine Stations and 
Certification Centres should be set up at each specified 
port of entry. 

A special laboratory in isolation (say on some off- 
shore island) should be established for developing 
diagnostic investigation and treatment facilities for 
curing valuable animals of exotic diseases. 

Indian scientists connected with livestock introduc- 
tion work should be encouraged to go abroad to 
study quality and quantity of animal wealth 
available as well as tiieir health and management 
conditions. 

Comprclicnsive legislation for regulating exports of 
livestock and its products and for Domestic Animal 
Quaiantinc should be framed. 

Standing National Advisory Committee on Animal 
Introduction and Quarantine may be constituted to 
keep health and other regulations for international 
and national movement of livestock and its products 
abreast of the times. 


PIPELINE INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1970— REPORT 


Delhi, Controller of Publications, 1975; 463p. 


hairman : Shri J. N. Takru one man Commission. 

Appointment 

Committee on Public Undertakings, in their 
^ INDIA, 1970 


66th report {4th Lok Sabha), while dealing with the 
working of the Indian Oil Corporation (Pipeline Divi- 
sion) upto the year 1969, made a number of obser- 
vations and recommendations for appropriate follow- 
up action on the part of the Government. Those 
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observations— called ‘Conclusions’ in the report and 
recommendations. Purporting to the act on those 
recommendations the Government of India, in the 
Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals by their Resolu- 
tion No. 28 (I1)/70-OR dated August 22, l‘J70 
appointed a one man Commission. 

I’ERM OF REI-ERENCE 

(a) (i) to determine whether any payment to 
Bechtels fes design engineers and overall supervi' ors 
in Gauhati-Siliguri pipeline and as Design Monitors 
and Project Managers in I laldia-Barauni-Kanpur pipe- 
line) was made in excess of the amount sanctioned by 
Government and, if so, v/as such payment justified V 

(a) fii) v/as the induction of Bechtels into the afore- 
said projects mala fide, and v.'cre they shov/n any 
undue favour by officials of the IKL/Government; 

(b) to determine v/hether there have been ommis- 
sions in regard to scrutinising, editing, compiling and 
maintaining contractual documents relating to the 
investigations, designs, construction and supervision 
of the Haldia-Barauni-Kanpur pipeline and whether 
the negotiations leading to the contracts vere carried 
out diligently and vdiethcr adequate records of the 
negotiations were kept; 

(c) v/hethcr the then Managing Director, IPvL, 
acted on his own by- passing the Board of Directors 
in his dealing v/ith .Snamand Bechtels in vital matters 
concerning the capacity of the ifaldia-Barauni- 
Kanpur pipeline, and v.hcthcr the amendment of the 
contract adversely aficctcd the capacity of the pipe- 
line, and whether negligence or improper motive is 
Gubstaniiated against the MD, JKh, for not bringing 
these to the notice of the botird 'Governroent and, in 
particular, wheltier the Geneial f4ai;'i-;er and MD 
vrere perfunctory and casual in dealing v/ith an 
important communication of the ?0th beptemher 1203 
from Bechtels to JRL mentioning the design capacity 
of J-faldia-Barauni pipeline as 1.2 million tonnes per 
year; 

fd) to investigate the circumstances in whicfi the 
sanction for the total project cost of JfJjK pipeline 
v/as not issued by Government and v/hether there v/as 
any Joss to the public interest as a result; 

(<i) in viev/ of the objections raised by the V/est 
[Bengal Government and fndian Jdining experts over 
<fce laying of the pipeline over coal bearing area, 
to advise v/hether there v/as any carelessness and 
negligc-ncc in discharge of responsibilrlies by Govern- 
ment/JRL/IOC officials; 

ff) to determine the circumstances in v/hich the 
%KL/JOC spent money in excess of the sanctioned 



estimate;; in (lie ca;;e of the GbPL project; 

fg) to investigate the circumstances under which 
IRI./Goveinmenl av/arded the construction contracts 
for Gauhaii-Siliguri and Jialdia-Baraupi-Kanpur 
pipelines to .Snain .Saipcm on negotiated basis with- 
out calling for global Icndets; 

(h) to advi;,e on v/hethcr there has been any 
neg.ligcnce or carelessness or malafide motive on the 
part of any of (he officers of Government /IRL/IOC 
and their staff in the discharge of llteir duties on any 
of the foregoing or other related issues, v/hich, in the 
opinion of the Commission, are relevant; 

(i) arising out of (h); to recommend further action, 
if any, that must be taken against particular officials; 

(j) gcncial, to report on any other matter that is 
relevant, in the opinion of tlie Commission”. 

.Suhsquenlly, for reason;; wiiicli need not be gone 
into here, the Government of India, in tlie Ministry 
of Petroleum and Chemic.'ils, by Notification dated 
25-I0-I27I added the follov/ing three terms in place 
of the original terms fh), fi) and fj) : — 

‘‘(h) Whether the Snam-fsaipcm v/as shown undue 
fiivour by officials of fndian Refineries Ltd., of 
Indian Oil Corporation or tlie Government, in 
connection v/illi the av/ard of the aforesaid contracts 
and in connection with the execution of the Oauhati- 
S/liguri and Haldia-Barauni-Kanpur pipeline projects 
under the aforesaid contracts; 

‘‘fi) Ho investigate the circumstances that caused 
considcrtible delay in the consplction of JIaldia* 
Barauni-Kanpur pipeline project; 

‘‘fj) to i.ivcstigaie the circumstances v/hich Jed to 
tlic continuance of Shri Nittoor Sreenivas an Rau 
after ])!•; retirement as Central Vigiicncc Commissioner 
to enquire into the laying of a section of the Haldia- 
Barauni pipeline over the coal-hearing areas”. 

'f hereupon the original term fit), fi) and fj) v/erc 
releiicred fk), ft) and fm) respectively. Term ft) v/as 
later struck dov/n l/y the J2elhi High Court in Civil 
Will No. 424 of 1272 filed by Shri P.R. Nayak against 
tfie Union of India and another, whereupon the 
Government of India, in the Ministry of Petroleum 
and Chemicals by their Notification dated May 3, 
1273 deleted term ft) and relettered term fm) as 
term ft). 

CONJEN'I'S 

Vol f : Introduction; Hisloiical background; 
f indings : 7erm fa) fij; 'I errn a fii); Term fb); Term 
(c); Ter.i; fd); Vol : If Tetm fc); Chairman’;; Inspec- 
tion report of the Raniganj Coalfield area; Vol. JJf! 
7crm ff); Term fg); 7crm fh); 7'erm fi); Term (j); 
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Term (k); Term (1); Vdt iV ; Appendix I Calendar of 
ertnl; procedure; Appendix II Extract of tlie relevant 
orders of the Commission. 

RECOALMENDATIONS 


Findings 

The 'sanctioned amount’ in the case of the Gaiihati- 
Siliguri pipeline was exceeded fay Rs. 23.69 lakhs — 
Rs; i.2l lakhs under the head of reimbursable 
costs, and Rs. 22.48 lakhs under the head of income- 
tax. 

The ‘sanctioned amount’ under both the heads was 
exceeded without- the prior sanction of the 
Government. 

Both Shri P.R. Nayak and Shri M.V. Rao were 
responsible for permitting these un-sanctioned 
amounts to be paid, and 

There has been ho payment in excess of the 
'sanctioned amount’ so far as the Haldia-Barauni- 
Kanpur pipeline is concerned. 

That all the three reasons which Shri P.R. Nayak 
advanced before the Board at its meeting dated 
3-7-1961, viz. • 

, ()) that Italian credit for the preparation of the 
Project report was not available, 

(ii) that Messrs Bechtel Corporation would prepare 
a Project report within 4-6 weeks, and 
.(iii) that they could, if entrusted with the prepara- 
tion of the Project study, persuade the lending 
afccnmes in U.S. and the World Bank to finance the 
.arcign exchange component of the project cost, 
\\crc mis-statements; and on their bases he succeeded 
n gcuirig Messrs.- John Brown of U.K. eliminated 
rom consideration and Messrs Bechtel Corporation 
■ ^aing given the second preference, 
jhri p ^*^ **'‘^ Board dated 10-10-196], 

in ' ■' again' made a mis-statement regard- 

b-wii: ^^“"■“'’'^‘^ability of E.N.I. credit, and on the 
el'imi in getting Messrs E.N.I. 

consideration, fof the task of 
P jxrmg the Project report, and Messrs Bechtel 
operation recommended for it instead. 

Wiiiulja I meeting dated 11-11-1961, he 

conditin- ^cacd. vital information about the 

laid doWn ^^'^^...^icssrs Bechtel Corporation had 


a pre-requisite to their supplying the 


Pmin^t •. V n*e-requisiie to tt 
thereof ^ 15-2-1962, and, on the strength 

the nrnno cccedcd in securing their appointment for 
X™'°"onhe Project report.' 

Pmissinn various actions of commisri'on and 

'Potivatedbvnl'^ ^^ayak were 

■ , improper, i.e. mala fide, desire to 
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induct Messrs :6ecbtel Corporation into the Gauhati- 
Siliguri pipeline Project for the preparation of the 
Preliminary Project Study. To this extent he also 
showed undue favour to Messrs Bechtel Corporation. 

The next seiies of events connected with the 
induction of Messrs. Bechtel Cornoration into the 
Gauhati-Siliguri Pipeline Project for design and 
engineering management work, and to which reference 
has now to be made, start from 12-6-1962. On that 
date, according to Shri P.R. Nayak, the Minister of 
Mines and Fuel Shri K.D. Malaviya, gave him 
permission to “at least go ahead with the design work 
of the Project”. Shri J.K. Srivastava, the learned 
Counsel for the Commission, challenged the 
correctness of the said statement, and argued that 
the permission referred to above was cooked up by 
Shri P.R. Nayak to expedite the induction of Messrs 
Bechtel Corporation into the Gauhati-Siliguri Pipeline 
project for the design and engineering work. The 
Commission is, however, unable to accept this 
contention; 

Because there are far too many contemporaneous 
documents in existence in which reference is made to 
Shri P.R. Nayak’s meeting with the Minister on 
12-6-1962, and to the direction allegedly given by him 
to Shri P.R. Naj'ak at the meeting; 

Because Shri K.D. Malaviya in his deposition 
before the Commission, far from denying the meeting 
with Shri P.R. Nayak on 12-6-1962, and the 
permission allegedly' given by him to Shri P.R. Nayak 
on that day, stated that it was “quite possible he 
might have referred the matter in its generality”. 

Because Shri P.R. Nayak testified to that fact before 
the Commission, and his evidence in its generality 
has remained unshaken, the Commission sums up its 
findings as below. 

That Shri P.R. Nayak deliberately did not bring the 
income-tax clause in the proposals of Messrs Bechtel 
Corporation dated 29-3-1962. Ex. A-59S, to the notice 
of the other two members of the Sub-Committee he 
himself being the third Member — so as to ensure a 
smooth passage for his recommendation, that Messrs 
Bechtel Cooporation be entrusted with the design 
and enginccr.ng management of the Gauhati-Siliguri 
pipeline; 

That Shri P.R. Nayak deliberately did riot make 
any inquiries from the firms which had shown interest 
in the pipeline projects, although he had all the lime 
in the world to do so. Instead, he did evco'thing ' 
possible to expedite the induction of Messrs Bechtel 
Corporation into Gauhati-Siliguri pipeline project for 
the task of design and engineering work, at the Sub- - 
Committee meeting dated 8/15-4-1962, although he- 
was aware that the objections of the Railways to the 
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his proposals or suggestions accepted by the Board of 
Directors of Messrs Indian Refineries Limited, on the 
strength of some , supposed discussion wiih, or 
approval of, some unnamed . Government representa- 
tive; and on the basis of the Board's recommendations 
he succeeded in getting the sanction or approval of 
the Government to liis proposals and suggestions. 

Thus on the findings recorded above, the 
Commission is satisfied that the induction of Messrs 
Bechtel Corporation into the Gauhati-Siliguri and the 
Haldia-Barauni-Kanpur pipeline projects by Shri 
P.R. Nayak was ina’afide. 


Term (b) 

That there has been no omission on the part of the 
. officers of Messrs Indian Refineries Limited/Ministry 
of Mines and Fuel/Ministry of Finance in the 
'scrutmismg', 'editing', ‘compiling’ and ‘maintaining' 
of the Preliminary Project report, the Executive 
Project report, the amendment to the Haldia-Barauni- 
Kanpur Construction Contract, and the three Super- 
vision Contracts with the Bechtel firms. There has, 
however, been omission in the ‘scrutinising’ and 
‘editing’ of the Haldia-Barauni-Kanpur Construction 
Contract,- Ex. B-2I0. 

That the three officers of Messrs Indian Refineries 
Limited who are responsible for the omission in the 
‘scrutinising and editing’ of the Haldia-Barauni- 
Kanpur Construction Coritract, Ex. B-210 are (I) 
Shri P.R. Nayak, (2) Shri M. Gopal Menon, and (3) 
Shrj M.V. Rao; 

That there was omission on the part of shri P.R. 
Nayak to ‘maintain’ records of negotiations, with 
which he was concerned; 

That Shri Daulat Singh, and Shri N. Aravindakshan 
0 Messrs ■ Indian Refineries Limited are not liable 
or any omission in the ‘maintaining’ of the 
contractual documents referred to above; 

ThiU none of the officers of the Ministry of Mines 
w’th , Ministry of Finance, svho dealt 

® aforementioned contractual documents are 
■ f °oiission, in regard to the ‘scrutinising’ 

O' those documents. 

Term (c) 

^^^atby their letter dated 7-I-I963 Ex. A-309/1, the 
nisiry of jvlincs and-Fuel, directed Messrs Indian 
from ^ construct by 1965/66, a pipeline 

mill- Barauni, having a capacity of 3 

"””>on tonnes per annum; 

ofDh Nayak did not inform the Board 

cc ors of Messrs Indian Refineries Limited or 
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the Ministry of Mines and Fuel, that the construction 
of the Haldia-Barauni pipeline was to be done on the 
basis of a 2 million tonnes per annum capacity 
initially; nnd of a 3 million tonnes .oer annum capacity 
by 1965-66, or when required; 

That the amendment of July *964 adversely afiected 
the capacity of the Haldia-Barauni pipeline, since it 
provided for only 2 million tonnes per annum 
capacity in praesenti but capable of transporting 3 
million tonnes per annum in future as against the 
Government's directive of 3 million tonnes per 
annum capacity. 

That the consent of the Board of Messrs Indian 
Refineries Limited and the Ministry of Mines and 
Fuel, was a must, before any amendment to the 
directive contained in the Ministry of Mines and 
Fuel’s letter, dated 7-1-1963, Ex. A-309/1, could be 
efiected. 

That Shri P.R. Nayak by-passed both the Board of 
Directors of Messrs Indian Refineries Limited, and 
the Ministry of Mines and Fuel, “in vital matters 
concerning the capacity of the H-B-K pipeline; 

That the communication dated 26-9-1963, Ex. A- 
243 was an important communication and both the 
Managing Director, Shri P.R. Nayak and the General 
Manager, Shri M. Gopal Menon, were perfunctory 
and casual in their dealings with it, particularly, in 
not seeking further information from Messrs Bechtel 
Corporation or/and Messrs Snam Saipem, as to 
whether 1.9 million tonnes ol Kerosene equivalent 
was equal to 2 million tonnes of crude and, if so, 
how; 

That while no negligence or improper motive is 
substantiated against Shri P.R. Nayak, the Managing 
Director, Messrs Indian Refineries Limited, for not 
bringing vital matters concerning the capacity of the 
Haldia-Barauni-Kanpur pipeline to the notice of the 
Board of Directors of Messrs Indian Refineries 
Limited and the Ministry of Mines and Fuel, he 
cannot escape responsibility for arrogating to himself 
authority and power in the matter of implementing 
his capacity-concept of the Haldia-Barauni pipeline, 
Which did not vest in him as the Managing Director 
of Messrs Indian Refineries Limited under tfieir 
Memorandum, or Articles of Association, or 
Regulations. 

Term (d) 

That there was no sanction to the total project 
cost estimates of the Haldia-Barauni-Kanpur pipeline, 
though a number of individual items of the same were 
sanctioned; 

That there has been no loss to the public-interest 
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as a result of non-sanction of the total project cost 
estimates, or of all the items fornrng part thereof; 

That none of the officials of Messrs Indian 
Refineries Limited/Messrs Indian Oil Coporation — 
including their Directors — Ministry of Mines and Fuel/ 
Petroleum and Chemicals and the Ministry of 
Finance acted carelessly or negligently or raalafide 
in the discharge of their duties connected with the 
implementation of the Haldia-Barauni-Kanpur 
pipeline project. 

Term (e) 

That Shri M. Gopal Menon, Shri P.R. Nayak and 
Shri N.N. Kashyap acted carelessly and negligently 
in their dealings with the objections of the West 
Bengal Government and the Indian Mining Experts. 
In addition Shri M. Gopal Menon and Shri P.R. 
Nayak, by their obstinacy to preserve the original 
alignment, come what may, failed to deal with those 
objections objectively as befitted officers of their 
status and calibre; 

That Shri B. Su.bba Rao was not responsible for 
any carelessness or negligence in the discharge of his 
duties in connection with the objections of the West 
Bengal Government and the Indian Mining Experts; 

That the advice. Ex. F.22, which Messrs Snam 
Progetti, gave to their clients, Messrs Indian Refine- 
ries Limited was improper and incomplete, and 
consequently of no practical value; 

That the advice which Messrs Bechtel Asian 
Corporation Limited gave to their clients, Messrs 
Indian Refineries Limited, besides being improper and 
incomplete, was also incorrect and misleading; 

Thus on the findings recorded above, tire notices 
to Shri M. Gopal Menon, Shri P.R. Nayak, Shri 
N.N. Kashyap, Messrs Snam Progetti and .Messrs 
Bechtel Asian Corporation Limited, are made 
absolute, while the notice issued to Shu B. Subba 
Rao is vacated. 

Term (f) 

That the ‘sanctioned estimates' in the case of 
Gauhati-Siliguri Pipeline were Rs. 591.20 lakhs or 
say Rs. 6 crorcs; 

That the final resised project estimate as of 
15-2-1966 was of the order of Rs. ”75.38 lakhs which 
rose to Rs. 847.38 lakhs as a re.sult of the desaluation 
of the rupee on 6-6-1966. 

That the expenditure in excess of the ‘sanctioned 
estimate’ of Rs. 591.20 lakhs or ‘say Rs 6 crorcs’ 
was incurred without the prior formal sanction of the 
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Government. 

That the officers responsible for this lapse were 
Shri P.R. Nayak, Shri M. Gopal Menon and Shri 
M.V. Rao. Flowever, the lapse on their parts was not 
due to any malafide motive; 

That having regard to the practices and procedures 
followed by the Government at the relevant period, 
in providing funds for a continuing project, none of 
the officers of the Ministry of Finance, and none of 
the Directors of Messrs Indian Refineries Limited, 
during whose tenures and unsanctioned excess 
expenditure was incurred, can be held to have acted 
negligently or carelessly or malafide in the discharge 
of theii duties in that regard. 

Term (g) 

That the awarding of the construction contracts for 
the Gauhati-Siliguri and the Flaldia-Barauni-Kanpur 
pipelines on negotiated basis, without calling for 
global tenders, was a policy decision, of the Govern- 
ment w’iih which the officers of Messrs Indian 
Refineries Limited/Government of India had nothing 
to do; 

That under the Government of India — ENI Agree- 
ment the Government of India had the option to test 
the competitiveness of Messrs Snam Saipem’s offer 
for both those pipelines, either on negotiated basis or 
by inviting global tenders, and hence they did not do 
anything contrary to the terms of the said agreement 
if, having regard to all the facts and circumstances 
of the case, they decided to avail themselves of the 
first alternative. However, so far as Messrs Snam 
Saipem were concerned, they were, always icady to 
have their offer tested by global tenders; 

That the offer of Messrs Snam Saipem for the 
Haldia-Barauni-Kanpur pipeline was subjected to a 
dc'ailcd cxaminaiion, first by the staff of Messrs 
Indian Refineries Limited and then by their Manager, 
Messrs Bechtel Corporation, and found to be 
competitive; 

That Messrs Snam Saipem’s offers for both the 
Gauhati-Siliguri and the Haldia-Barauni-Kanpur 
pipelines were compared with the quotation, which 
was accepted by Messrs Oil India Limited for their 
crude oil pipeline on the basis of global tenders only 
three years back, and were found to compare very 
favourably with the quotation, which was accepted 
by Messrs Oil India Ltd., the putting of Messrs Snam 
Saipem’s offers to global tenders in the case of 
Gauhati-Siliguri pipeline and also the Haldia- 
Barauni-Kanpur pipeline, would have been, at best, 
a futile and time-consuming exercise; 
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Tliat tbere has been no negligence or carelessness, 
or malaficic mofivc oh the part of any of tlie officers 
of Governmenl/Messrs Indian Refineries Limited in. 
awarding the consfniclion contracts for ihn.ce two 
pipelines to Messis Sriam Saipen on negotiated basis 
without calling for global tenders. 

Term (h) 

-Tlial apart from the ‘undue favour’ which Messrs 
Indian Refineries Limitcd/Mcssrs Indian Oil Corpora- 
tion showed to Messrs Snam Progetti under Item 
No. 11, supra ilicy did not show any other favour to 
Messrs Snam Saipem/Mcssrs Snam Progetti in the 
avyard, or in connection with the execution, of the 
Gauliali-Siliguri and the Haldia-Barauni-Kanpur 
pipeline contracts; 

Tliat the said ‘undue favour’ look place unwittingly 
bn account of the failure on the part of Shri P.R. 
iVayak antf Shri M. Gopaf Mcnon to stuefy the otTer 
for the preparation of the Project Report with the 
c.ire and attention that they deserved, as also their 
obstinacy to; slick to the original alignment of the 
pipeline through the Raniganj Coalfield area come 
what may. 

Term (i) 

It would have been noticed that the Commission has 
not given any findings on poiiit 3 and 4 delineated 
Under this term. This is because tiiosc points have 
already been dealt with by the Commission under 
terms (b) and (c), and as the Commission has nothing 
further to add to them, it will refrain from repeating 
itself unnecessarily. 

Before parting with this term, the Commission 
would like to mention that it has had the advantage of 
perusing the conclusions recorded by the Committee 
-on Public Undertakings in paragraphs 6.9 to 6.12 of its 
66ih report dated 29-4-1970. The Commission rcspcct- 
ullj adopts those conclusions and iccommcnds them 
or the acceptance of the Government. .However, in 
the present case, there is one extenuating circumstance 
.®*' ^^‘^^srs Indian Refineries' Limilcd/Indian 
- the delay in the completion of the 

'^■^^^*?^'i*"Kanpur pipeline project, and that 
'.t lat, except for the delay in the acquisition of the 
ng It of user in land, all the other delays were beyond 
■■-ir control. Indeed the moral which can be drawn 
^^”'^'‘'’-®^’'^uni-Kanpur pipeline project is 
nn Government decide to undertake any 

insist upon a realistic appraisement 
'u«e ,and money which is would entail. In the 
P at ease both those %-ital aspects were given the 
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short shrift in the name of .‘emergency’ and ‘speed’ 
with the result that the cost of both the Gauhati 
Siligiiri and the Haldia-Barauni-Kanpur pipeline 
projects, escalated by several crores of rupees, and the 
time taken in the completion of the Haldia-Barauni- 
Kanpur pipeline project was several times more than 
what it was expected to take. This is, however, not 
to say that tlic increase in the cost, and the delay in 
the completion, of the Haldia-Barauni-Kanpur pipe- 
line project were not justified, but only to emphasise 
that if Messrs Indian Refineries Limited and the 
Ministries of Mines and Fuel and Finance, wliilc 
processing the said project, had made a realistic allow- 
ance for the delays which arc inevitable wlierc the 
implementation of a project depend upon the concur- 
rence of such a large number of departments and 
organisations as in the present case, and for the in- 
crease in costs due to the same, then they would have 
been in a better position to judge the economics of that 
project, than otherwise. Tlie Commission would, there- 
fore, recommend to the Government that before they 
make up their mind to undertake a project, they 
should satisfy themselves on both those matters, as 
closely and thoroughly as possible, so that there is no 
disproportionate fluctuation in that regard between the 
original estimates and the final results. 

Thus as a result of the investigation attempted 
above, the following facts stand proved beyond the 
shadow of any doubt:— 

That there was considerable delay in the completion 
of the Haldia-Barauni pipeline proj'Ct; 

That except for the delay involved in the acquisition 
of the righl-of-user-m-land Messrs Indian Refineries 
L/mitcd/Messrs Indian Oil Corporation were not res- 
ponsible for any of tlie delays under the remaining 
heads. Tlie officers and slalf of Messrs Indian Refine- 
ries Limited must, therefore, be held to have acted care- 
lessly and negligently in the discharge of their duties in 
connection with the acquisition of the righl-of-uscr-in- 
' land. However, it is not possible to identify those 
officers or the members of the staff, firstly because of 
their large numbers, and secondly because of the non- 
availability of all the necessary and relevant papers; 

That Messrs Snam Progeiti/Snam Saipem were not 
responsible for any delay in the completion of the 
Haldia-Barauni pipeline project. 

Term (i) 

That both the Minister, Shri Asoka Mehta and 
Shri P.R. Naj’ak acted improperly and unwisely in 
their finndJing of the mailers connected with the 
initial appointment of Shri N.S. Rau -to conduct the 
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enquiry in quc'Kion (lie former in (I'lkin;; filin' I’Jt- 
Naynk to laiy.i'cil come nnine for condueliiiii; (liat 
cnqiiiry, and (lie lalter in (dviny. Id'; f.nyi'e'.lion in (hat 
behalf ac it wac known to holli of ilicm ||)iit (lie 
condiiel of Sliri IM(, Kayak ndi'lil al'.o In involved 
in llial cruiniry; 

'I'liat v/licn llie impcndiii)' lelireinenl of Shii k-I f*. 
Kan from (lie office fd'tlie f'enttal Vii'ifenee foinnii'i- 
'iion, in Aii/'.ii'd necc'.'.italed a coii'.ideralion of 

(lie (|ne'.lion ac to vvlio wae In condncl (lie in((niry 
tliercaflcr, both Shri Asoka Melilti .and filni I’.K. 
Nayak aytiin acted impropeily an<l nnwicely in (fieir 
dealinyi v/itli tlial mat(ei -llie former in leaviii!', (he 
ncEolialinti'i in (hat rcyard to he carried out liy (lie 
latter, and the latter in iindcrlakinn tlictii for the 
name reteion aa (he one mentioned ac above; and 

Tliat Sliri I’.K, Nayak yave incorrect and mi'.leadiny 
inforrniilion to Shri Acokti Melitti tie reyarde (he pro- 
bable lime tlitd Sliii N.S. Ktiu’c rcpoit wte, likely (o 
take, and on the f.trenylli of it he Mtccceded in oblaiii- 
iny Shri Acokti iyie1i(a’'i concnricnce to the coiKiii- 
icnice of Shri N.S. Ktni with (he impdry id'ter Ida 
retirement aa Contrid Viyiltmcc (‘onnid'e.ioner, inctctnl 
of entruatiny in (o hi'; '.ncces’.or in (ha( office or (o 
Kornc oilier pen, on. Sliri I’.K. Naytik, therefore, aeled 
maiafidc iind in contiavcntion (d' Kide 3 of All India 
Service'! Conduct Ktilci IDdf!, v/ldch inter alia ic(|iiirc'i 
that “Kvety member (d' (lie Service 'diitll,., do nothiny 
v/hich if! Linbecorniny (d' a iriember of (he cervice”* 
The notice i'.'iued to him under ',cc(ion Hll of the 
Commi'.'iion of Htupiiry Act ld52, tifi amended by 
Act 79 of 1971 i'i, therefore, mtide tdiaoliKe. 

'f’criti (I) 

Thiti term alao fell for (lie conaidcralion of (lie Com- 
miaaion on tin earlier occiiaion, when it v/aa aryned, 
aa indeed it v/aa aiyiied on the preaent occaidon 
alao, tliiit it v/aa a tcaidinity teim intended (o 
embrace all maKcia involved in ailcyed (dptdine 
muddle v/hich v/cre not coveic I liy tmy of (lie 
prccediny Icrma of rcfcicnce. Ocvclopiny Ida 
aryumonta, Shri Chatterjee contciulcd that (Ida tcini 
v/aa not to be interpreted cjnadcin yciicria v/itli tiic 
prccediny terma but v/aa to be conaidcred aa a 
aeparatc term of inquiry coveriny all matlcra not 
apccificd before, but connected v/itli (he conatiuction 
of the tv/o pipelinea in (pication, and the manner in 
v/hich aoms id' (he inaKcia connected (licrcv/ilti v/cre 
aupprc'/,cd. Without a lindiny on all llio'ic pofnia 
Shri Chatterjee contended, (lie cdiject rd' the inquiry 
v/ould be fruatrated and the yovciriment v/ould not be 
able to take atepa to ‘pltiy the loop-holcii’ in the v/otk- 
iny of the public-acctor undertakinya in the future. 


Aa rifaled above, (Ida point wnn conaidcred on nn 
eailier occai.ion alao and (he viev/ taken by (he 
Comnda'.ion (hen v/aa (vide iif, older daled I9.|f-7I 
on (he applicalion of Sliii Ann) Koy Cliatidlitiry 
rlided !!/9 7-71) (hat ‘aiicli a proviaion in Included In 
all laich cii'.ea (o enable (he inqtdiiny aiilliorily to 
make rccommendaliona (o (‘ioveriinieiil aboid deaifed 
fiKiire piactice or |iroced(ire in mailer, 'i aimifar lo 
(hoac coveted by the i.cope of (he impdry’ and Hint It 
cannol he naed to extend the acope of (he Coiiinda- 
tiion'a (eini'i of lefeieiicc lo a delcrniination on iaauea 
no( iipecificiilly rir imidfcdly referred (o (lie C’onitrila- 
iiion. 

(( would have been noliced lhal (he aforc'add view 
doea not proceed on the baal'i lhal term (m) waa (o be 
inlerpreled ejii'idem ycncii', with (lie (erma prccediny 
it, hill ia baaed on the yround llial it v/aa included in 
the ( 'onindaaion'a term of reference for a different 
ptirpo'ie altoycllier, vi/,.. for etiabliny (he Connrdaiiion 
(o make leeommendaliona (o (he (iovcrrinicni abinif 
(he ‘deaiied fuunc practice and pfoecdui'c in intiKciii 
aindliir to ilioac coveted liy (he acope of (he imitilry'. 
Indeed the ojieidny word ‘ycncrally’ and (licexpiwiion 
‘ibat ia rcicvani in the opinion of the (Annmmalon' in 
(hci.aid term, clc;i)ly yo lo aliov/ (bat (be mallcitl 
enviaayed llieiein have nothiny to do wilb (he rniillei'S 
connccled v/ilh (he tillcycd pipcliiic.a' muddle, for laid 
lhal been the iiilciilion of the framcri) of (lie Coininffi* 
iiion’!i lei 111 of reference, (he (‘omniiaaion aecft no 
rcaaon v/liy (hey ahoiild have left (lie taibmiit'iion of (i 
repoil on them lo the diacrelion of (he (jomniiaaion, 
inalcad of reipdriny it to invcaliyale/delcrniine llietn 
or yivc il'i reporl/advice thereon in the tiiimc v/iiy ti<! 
v/a'i laid dov/ii hy them in (he caac of (he oilier (drii)8> 
f'ulhcr (he (etm ‘yencraify’ would no( litivc been itaed 
(o incfacc (hat lerm. The dicliontiry mcaiilny of (be 
word ‘yciieially’ ia 'in a yeneral acnac' v/itlimil rey.'ird 
to parliculara’, no( itpecifically. Hence if any incnn- 
iny ia lo he allached lo dial word (he rejiorl on 
mallcra under Icun (m) ia lo be in yeneral and no! 
any apecilic acnae tei in (he catic of (he oilier (erntfi. 
Tima bodi die v/o/d ‘yeitcrally’ and (lie expreaalon 'In 
the opinion of the f 'onimiaaion' yo (o allow Hint 
(erm fm) la not mcani lo embrace ail refiidufiry 
mallcra connceled v/illi (he alleyed pitielinea’ muddle. 
On the coniiary, (he Comniiaalon In firmly of tlio 
opinion lhal lliiii term could nol have been framed in 
i(a cxiatiny form, unlea'i il v/aa iiiletidcd (o apjdy only 
(o maderti v/ln'c(i (lie fiamcifiof (lie C'ommi'ision'fi 
(erma of reference could ncillicr viaiialiae nor foivcc. 
Aa all the aapecia of the alleyed pipeline muddle were 
v/i(hin (he kiiowlcdyc of (he framcia of (he Ictma of 
reference — jiailieulaily in viev/ of the Kcporl of (he 
Kublic Undertakinya Commiilcc-^ the apeeificlnclualon 
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,of some of those matters in the Commission’s terms of 
reference, and the exclusion of some others therefrom, 
can only be explained on the hypothesis that the 
matters not specifically included in its terms were not 
to be investigated by the Commission. This view 
receives some support from term (k) in which also, the 
expression ‘in the , opinion of the Commission are 
relevant’ has been used. That term requires the 
Commission ‘to advise whether there has been any 
negligence or carelessness or malafide motive on the 
part of any of the officers of Government/IRL/IOC 
and their staff in the discharge of their duties on any 
one of the foregoing or other related issues which ‘in 
the opinion of the Commision are relevant’. It will be 
noticed that in this term the expression ‘in the opinion 
of the Commission are relevant’ has been used in con- 
nection with ‘other related issues’. The Commission 
has already held in its order dated 19-8-1971 that the 
expression ‘other related issues’ in term (h) means 
issues which bear some relation or kinship with the 
terms which precede it. It seems to the Commission 
that the only reason why the framers of the 
. Commission’s terms of reference used the words 
‘related issues’, instead of specifying the same 
themselves, . was their inability to foresee them, 
and hence they left them to be sorted out 
, by the Commission during the course of the 
inquiry. Further more the fact that the advice on 
those issues was left to the discretion of the Commis- 
sion, and was not made mandatory as in the case of 
the other terms also lends support to this view, 
finally, it is noteworthy that though the Commission’s 
views on the scope and ambit of old term (j) i.e. 
present term (m) have been known to the Government 
or almost a year now, and though they added three 
more terms after the Commission’s Order dated 
•8-1971, they did not deem fit to amend or 
- ^ term so as to bear the construction 

^ght to be placed upon it by Shri Chatterjee. 

us both the preliminary objections have no force 
and are rejected. 

. according to the Commission this term was 
inc uded in its terrns of reference with a view to 
enabling it 'to make recommendations to Government 
a out ihe. desired future ijractice or procedure in 
matters^ similar to those covered by the scope of 
enquiry Pursuant to that construction, the Commis- 
sion as in the course of its inquiry made suggestions/ 
ecommendations at several places ‘about the desired 
^u ure practiegj or procedure’ to be followed in 
_ma fere similar to those covered by the scope of the 
her^^ ' therefore to repeat them 

. There is, however, one matter which the Commis- 
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sion has had no occasion to deal with earlier, and that 
is the manner in which proceedings used to be con- 
ducted at the meetings of the Board of Directors of 
Messrs Indian Refineries Limited. The recorded 
minutes of the Board of Messrs Indian Refineries 
Limited/Messrs Indian Oil Corporation relative to the 
period of the present enquiry show, that on a number 
of occasion, items used (o be taken up, without prior 
notice thereof to the Directors, and decisions were 
taken on them, on the faith of the bare statement of 
Managing Director, Shri P.R. Nayak, with the result 
that he was able to get the Board and the Govern- 
ment to agree to whatever he desired. The Commission 
has pointed out several instances under term (a) (ii), 
where Shri P.R. Nayak succeeded in getting the 
Board’s approval to his proposals, on the strength of 
some supposed talk between him and the officials of 
the Ministry, and the Government's sanction on the 
basis of the Board’s approval. While the Directors 
cannot be held responsible for this state of affairs 
(Vide the Order of the Commission dated 20-7-1972, 
passed on the joint application of Shri L.N. Mishra 
and Shri K.G.R. Iyer and the order dated 25-9-1972 
passed on the applications of Sardar Joginder Singh 
dated 15-7-1972, Shri B.S. Sarao, dated 10-6-72 and 
Rana K-D.N. Singh, dated 10-8-1972). The Commis- 
sion feels that this is not a desirable state of affairs, 
and that some procedure should be devised to obviate 
the repetition of such a situation. The Commission 
would accordingly recommend to the Government (1) 
that they should require public sector Undertakings 
to send to the concerned administrative Ministries 
verbatim copies of the recorded minutes of the 
relevant Agenda Item — and not merely extracts there- 
of— so that if they contain any inaccuracy, the concer- 
ned administrative Ministry may be able to set the 
record straight before any mischief is done and (2) 
that, except in cases of extreme urgency and necessity, 
they should inhibit the Board of Directors from consi- 
dering any matter unless a self-contained agenda note 
accompanied by copies of documents, if any, on which 
it purports to be based, has been circulated to the 
Directors in good time, to enable them to give due 
thought to it. In this connection, the Commission 
cannot help observiiig that while it is no doubt true 
that in law, the Directors of Messrs India Refineries 
Limited were justified in relying upon the statements 
made at their Board’s meeting by the Managing 
Director, Shri P.R. Nayak, whose integrity they had 
no reason to doubt, but as those statements were 
made on the basis of some alleged talk with the 
officers of the Ministry of Mines and Fuel or/and the 
Ministry of Finance, one would have expected that at 
least the representatives of those Ministries on the 
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Board of Directors of Messrs Indian Refineries 
"Limited, would, as watchdogs of their Ministries, 
have asked for some independent corroboration 
of those statements, even if they had no reason 
to doubt the integrity of Shri P.R. Nayak. Had these 
precautions been taken in the present case many of 
the complications, which have been brought to light 
in the present inquiry, would not have arisen. 

The Committee on Public Undertakings in its 
Report, dated 29-4-1970 has made a number of 
suggestions/recommendations for consideration of, and 
implementation by, the Government. The Commission 
cannot do better than impress upon the Government 
the absolute necessity of giving effect to them as soon 
as possible. However, before concluding, the Commis- 
sion would like to observe that, in its opinion, no 
amount of rules and regulations, checks and counter- 
checks, which human ingenuity can devise to ensure 
that officers and staff in public life perform their duties 


conscientiously and with scrupulous honesty, can 
succeed, or even hope to succeed unless high ethical 
standards are meticulously observed at all levels. The 
Commission would, therefore, advise the Government 
not to spend their time and energy in framing rules 
and regulations to plug all conceivable loop-holes in 
the working of public sector undertakings and 
Government Departments — since we have too many of 
them already — but to concentrate on ensuring that the 
officers and staff, whom they select for public service, 
possess not only the requisite ability, but also the 
necessary character and integrity. As for the officers 
and staff who are already in service, the Government 
would be Well-advised to take steps to improve their 
ethical standards, if, and where necessary. The 
Commission has no doubt that with the qualitative 
change that has come in the situation with the decla- 
ration of emergency, that consummation should not 
be difficult to achieve. 
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APPOINTMENT 

Agriculture has a dominant role in the Indian 
economy contributing nearly half of the national 
income, providing employment to about 70 per cent 
-of the working population and accounting for a 


sizable share of the country’s foreign exchange 
earnings. 

Population has been increasing at a rapid rate, 
leading to increase in demand for food and other 
consumer goods, many of which have an agricultural 
base. There is a legitimate aspiration of the people 
in rural areas to improve their standards of living and 
to share the fruits of development. 

Rapid improvement in agriculture is possible 
through advances in research and technological inno- 
vations, larger utilisation of inputs and reduction in 
dependence on the vagaries of weather through irriga- 
tion and other improved practices. Recent trends 
have thrown up vast possibilities of an accelerated 
growth in Indian agriculture. The experience of the 
Intensive Agricultural Development Programme 
(Package Programme), Intensive Agricultural Area 
Programme and the introduction of the new strategy 
have shown that the farmers are responsive to the 
adoption of scientific and improved agricultural prac- 
tices and to the incentive of prices. Notable break- 
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through has been achieved in respect of one or two 
crops and there is the promise of a similar break- 
■ through in respect of other cereal crops and some non- 
food crops. Tlierc has been increasing evidence of 
investment in irrigation and other facilities both from 
private and institutional resources with a ' view to 
reducing the dependence on vagaries of weather. Tlic 
utilisation of technological and non-farm inputs has 
also been growing at a rapid rate. The development 
of transport and other facilities is opening up the rural 
areas and is providing outlet for the farm produce. 

During the verv' process of this development, the 
need for taking measures to ensure that the benefits 
of the new technology arc shared by the bulk of 
the farming population and are not limited to the 
better-off class of farmers has become obvious. It 
has become clear that besides the irrigated areas which 
permit of intensive development through multiple- 
cropping and application of inputs in intensive doses, 
there are large’ tracts under rain-fed agriculture 
requiring special attention both in the matter of 
evolution of the appropriate technology suited to those 
areas and of making available the necessary resources 
to the farmers. Moreover, currently, while there have 
been impressive increases in foodgrains, critical 
shortages arc developing in respect of fat and protein 
production. It is, therefore, necessary to diversify 
agriculture between' crops and to c.xtend the new 
tcchriology to horticultural crops also. The overall 
objective should be to secure integrated development 
of agriculture, animal husbandrj', poultrj', inland 
fisheries and forestiy for ensuring a balanced diet and 
development. 

. The' possibilities of progress in different directions 
have-made it incumbent to take a coordinated and 
forward view of the different aspects of development. 
In spheres such as those dealing with the problems of 
unemployment and reduction in the disparities 
between the low and high income farmers as well as 
.irrigated and rain-fed areas, urgent action is necessary. 
The existing arrangements for research and extension 
which are basic for sustaining the tempo of develop- 
ment have also to be reviewed for coping with the 
challenges posed by the adoption of now tcchonology 
and providing a twia-day channel of communication 
between the farmer and the scientist. 

All in all, it has to be ensured that the developrhent 
of agriculture caters to the welfare of the vast 
mu titudes of population living the rural areas, 
i background that the Government of 

la have taken the decision to set up a National 

oraraission to enquire into the progress, problems 
a potential of ^dian agriculture. In status as well' 
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as in the assignment given to it, the Commission will 
be of the highest level and Government are confident 
that its report and rccommedalions would have a far- 
rcaching and historic impact on the further develop- 
ment of Indian Agriculture in all its aspects. 

The National Commission on Agriculture was 
constituted by the Government of India, Ministry of 
Food, Agriculture, Community Development and 
Co-operation (Department of Agriculture) 'Vide its 
Resolution No. 25-13/6S-GenI Coord, dated August 
29, 1970. 

In the context of the agricultural situation descri- 
bed in the- foregoing paragraphs, the terms of 
reference of the Commission will be as follows 

1. To examine comprehensively the current pro- 
gress of agriculture in India and to make recommen- 
dations for its improvement and modernisation with a 
view to promoting the welfare and prosperity of the 
people; 

2. In particular, investigate and report the follow- 
ing aspects of agriculture; 

Crop Production and Land and Water Development 

(i) Economics of land and water utilisation and 
the patterns, and scope for expansion of crops for 
balanced and nutritious food, industrial uses and 
exports with special reference to the need and scope 
for development of horticulture; 

(ii) Problems of soil and moisture conservation, 
particularly those related to the catchment areas of the 
major irrigation projects on the one hand and the 
composite implementation of soil conservation meas- 
ures and improved agricullurai practices on the other; 

(iii) Problems of water management and ground 
water exploitation in relation to other surface irrigated 
projects, major and minor; 

(iv) Programmes for land reclamation and develop- 
.ment with special consideration of the needs of areas 
affected by soil salinity; 

(v) Requirements of the new strategy of scientific 
agriculture in (he shape of requisite supplies of inputs 
and production requisites with special consideration 
of sources of supply and problems and in particular ;- 

(a) multiplication, distribution of high-yielding 
varieties of seed and other improved seeds; 

■ (b) propagation of soil nutrients including chemi- 
cals, fertilisers and other organic manures; 

(c) measures for plant protection keeping in view 
the risk of pollution, and 

(d) agricultural credit from Government, co- 
operative and other institutional agencies; 

(vi) The scope and long and short-term potentiality 
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for mechanisation of agriculture in the context of 
the use of advanced technology involving the use of 
high yielding varieties and adoption of multiple 
cropping without having adverse effect on rural 
employment situation. 

Animal Products. Fisheries and Forestry 

(i) Development of animal husbandry both for pro- 
viding nutritious diet to the population, draft power 
for agricultural operations and income and employ- 
ment opportunities to the rural population; 

(ii) Development of poultry, piggery, sheep and 
goats for increasing income and employment opportu- 
nities in the rural areas, besides contribution to 
balanced diet; 

(iii) Measures necessary for disease control in 
animal population to increase their efficiency; 

(iv) Development of fisheries, marine, inland and 
estuarine for increasing income and employment 
opportunities for the weaker section of population 
dependent for their livelihood on this occupation, 
besides their contribution to balanced diet and export 
earnings; 

(v) Development of forestry, including farm 
forestry as a factor in agricultural progress and as a 
source of raw material for industry, exports as well as 
for sustaining the ecological balance in nature, and for 
providing employment opportunities to large sections 
of tribal and other population living in these 
areas. 

Research, Education and Training 

(i) Achievements, deficiencies and potential of the 
development of agricultural research and steps needed 
for promotion of agricultural research and its applica- 
tion to field conditions in the context of fast developing 
technology; and the need for scientific demonstrations 
on farmers’ fields, for gearing up extension machinery’ 
and for the establishment of a two-way channel bet- 
ween farmers and scientists; 

(ii) Education and training of personnel, (a) at the 
level of Universities and higher agricultural education; 
(b) middle level training of personnel engaged in 
occupations ancillary to agriculture, and (c) training 
of government and other personnel connected with 
agricultural development; 

(iii) Role of farmers' training and education, and 
methods of mobilisation of human resources and 
ensuring people’s participation in agricultural develop- 
ment programmes. 

Organisation and Supporting Measures 

(i) Examination of the structure and organisation 


of existing agencies and personnel both government 
and non-government engaged in the operation of 
agricultural research and development programmes 
and improvements and adjustments necessary to suit 
the changed requirements for the formulation of 
policies, preparation of programmes and implementa- 
tion of action in the field, and the relative role and 
responsibilities of Central and State Governments. 

(ii) Development of transport, marketing and 
storage and processing industries with particular 
reference to food processing to support the pro- 
grammes for growth in agricultural production, 
including horticulture and animal husbandry. 

Employment and Manpower 

(i) Employment potential of agricultural sector 
and the implications of the goal of full employment in 
agriculture for policies and programmes; 

(ii) Scope for pilot projects to demonstrate the 
types of schemes necessary for creating employment 
opportunities in the rural areas; 

(iii) Manpower requirements for agricultural pro- 
grammes and methods of recruitment and training; 

(iv) Problems of small f.irmers and agricultural 
labour viewed in the context of social justice and 
equality of opportunity and as a factor in securing 
effective participation of the bulk of the Indian 
peasantry in stepping up agricultural production. 

Other Aspects 

(i) Concept, potential and measures necessary for 
integrating area development with special reference 
to dry and rain-fed areas, command area of irrigation 
projects and remote, economical backward, hilly and 
tribal areas; 

(ii) Land reforms, consolidation of holdings and 
the link between land reforms and agricultural produc- 
tion; 

(iii) Study of agricultural price problems as a 
policy of incentives for agricultural production; 

(iv) Crop insurance; 

(v) Availability of reliable and timely agricultural 
statistics for formulation and implementation of agri- 
cultural policies and programmes. 

CONTENTS 

Part I— Reuen and Progress: Introduction; Histori- 
cal Review; Progress of Agricultural Development, 
Some Economic Aspects; Appendices. Part II Policy 
and Strategy: Agriculture in Economic Development, 
Growth with Social Justice; Policy and Strategy; 
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Centre-State Relations in Agricultural Development; 
Summary of Recommendations; Appendix; Nutrition; 
Summary of Recommendations; Appendix. P.nrt III — 
Demand and Supply; Demand Projections; Summary 
and Conclusions; Appendix; Supply Possibilities; 
Export Possibilities and Import Substitution; Summary 
of Recommendations; Appendix. Part IV — Climate 
and Agriculture: Climate; Agromcicorolor'y; Dronelits; 
-Weather Bulletins for Farmers; External range Fore- 
casting; Crop Weather Relationship; Weather Modi- 
fiMiion; Artificial Rain Making Experiments; 
Research; Education and Training and International 
Cooperation; Organisation of Mctercological Obser- 
vatories and Raingauges for Agriculture; Summary of 
Recommendations; Appendix; Maps; Rainfall and 
Cropping Patterns; Methodology; General Informa- 
tion; Rainfall Patterns— -Zones; Rainfall Regions; 
Cropping Patterns; Suggestions for Future Cropping 
Paliems; Summary of Recommendations; Appendix; 
Maps. ParlV; Resource Detclopmcnt ; Irrigation> 
Water Resources; Land Resources for Irrigation; Past 
Development of Irrigation; Ground Water; Develop- 
ment of Water Resources; Perspective of Irrigation 
Development; Cropping in Irrigated Areas; Moderni- 
sation of Existing Irrigation Systems; Economic and 
Financing of Irrigation Works; Irrigation Administra- 
tion; Irrigation Research and Training; Summaty of 
Recommendations; Appendix; Command Area Deve- 
lopment; Soil and Soil Surveys; Land Preparation 
for Drigation; Preparation of Command Area Deve- 
lopment Report; Summary of Recommendations; 
Appendix; Land Reclamation and Development; 
Summaiy of Recommendations; Appendix; Soil and 
Moihurc Cohscnmiion; Summary of Recommenda- 
tions; Appendix; Electricity in Rural Development; 
Summary of Recommendations; Appendix. Part VI — 
Cyop Production, Sericulture and Apiciillurc ; Preamble; 
Reorientation of Cropping System; Introduction; 
Rainfed Farming; Irrigated Farming; Cropping 
System; Summary of Recommendations; Appendix; 
Foodgrain Crops; Rabi Cereals; Rice; Kharif Cereals 
O.ihcr than Rice, Pulses: General; Summary of Conclu- 
' ^'^'^and Recommendations; Appendices; Commercial 
Cfops, Sugar Crops, Tobacco, Cotton, Best Fibre 
Lrops; Summary of Recommendations; Appendices; 
Horticulture Crops— Fruit Crops, Tuber Crops, 
ulb Crops, Vegetables, Condiments and Spices, 
lushrooms. Floriculture, Aromatic and Medicinal 
Plants; Summary of Recommendations; Appendices; 

antation Crops; Summary of Conclusions and 
Recommendations; Appendix; Fodder Crops, Culli- 
vat^ Fodders, Grasslands, Tree and Shrub Leaves 
^ odder; Seeds of Fodder Crops; Organisational 
spects; Summary of Recommendations; Appendix; 
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Serlcultnro; Central Silk Board, Extending Sericulture 
to New Areas; Multiplication and Distribution of 
Silkworm Seed; Organisational Structure; Summary of 
Recommendations; Agriculture, Scope for Increasing 
Honey Yields Through Organised Agriculture; 
Induction of Agriculture as an Organised Activity to 
the Benefit of Crop Production; Summary of Re- 
commendations; Appendix. Part VII— Animal Hus- 
bandry : Cattle and BufTalocs; Trend in Cattle Popula- 
tion; Estimates of Milk Production and the Demand; 
Cattle Development; Cattle Breeding Policies; Cattle 
Breeding Farms; Military Dairy Farms; Gaushalas; 
Role of Indigenous Breeds of Cattle; Artificial 
Insemination; Crossbreeding with Exotic Dairy Breeds; 
T/ic Buffalo; Milk Recording and Herd Books; Pro- 
blems of City Milch Cattle; Cattle Insurance; Export 
Trade in Cattle and BufTallocs; Policies and 
Programmes for Achieving Milk Production Targets; 
Summary of Recommendations; Appendix; Dairy 
Development — ^Introduction; Review of Progress; 
Marketing; Dairy Plant Management; Manufacture of 
Dairy Equipment; Projections for Milk Demand, 
Processing and Marketing; Administrative and Insti- 
tutional Structure; Summary of Recommendations, 
Appendix; Sheep and Goals — Sliccp; Goats; Summary 
of Recommendations; Poultry— Introduction; Poultry 
Siatistias; Development of Poultry Fanning; Breeding; 
Poultry Feeds; Poultry Epuipment; Health Coyer; 
Credit, Cooperative and Marketing; Duck Rearing; 
Research and Education; Summary of Recommenda- 
tions; Appendix; Other Livestock— Pig; Equincs, 
Camel, Yak; Recommendations; Appendix; Mixed 
Farming— Introduction; Regional Practices; Scope for 
Livestock Production in Mixed Farming; Apiculture, 
Sericulture and Pisciculture in Mixed Farming; 
Results of Studies on Mixed Farming; Benefits of 
Mixed Farming; Summary of Recommendations; Live- 
Stock Feeding — Introduction; Feed Requirements 
for Livestock; Availability of Feeds; Requirements 
vis-a-vis Availability of Livestock Feeds; Ways 
and Means to Increase Availability of Fodders; 
Ways and Means to Improve Availability of 
Concentrate Feed; Compound Feed Manufacturing 
Industry; Further Suggestions; Summary of Re- 
commendations; Appendix; Animal Health — Introduc- 
tion; Clinical and Preventive Veterinary Medicine; 
Registration of Veterinarians; Veterinary Biological 
Products; Control of Animal Diseases; Legisla- 
tion for Control of Animal Diseases; Animal 
Quarantine and Certification; Animal Disease Intelli- 
gence Service; Veterinary Public Health; Summary of 
Recommendations; Meat Production and Animal 
Byproducts— Meat Production; Animal Byproducts 
and Animal Wastes; Utilisation of Fallen Animals; 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
Policy and Strategy 

The future policy of agricultural development 
should consciously attempt to combine social justice 
with growth. The main thrust should be on the 
creation of large scale opportunities for productive 
employment with a view to raising the level of incomes 
of the less privileged among the rural population • 
through increased production. The accent should 
also be on the development of secondary and tertiary 
sectors not only to meet the increasing demand for 
rural sendees such as credit, transport, marketing and 
trade, etc., but also to increase the prospects of 
employment and income in the rural areas through 
greater diversification. 

Decentralisation of industries and services would be 
the means through which such a diversification could 
be achieved. Necessary support to rural crafts will be 
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required for fuller utilisation of the local skills. Only 
such measures can tackle the problem of unemploy- 
ment and under-employment in the rural areas as 
well as the problem of rural-urban disparity. Both 
the agrarian structure and the institutional arrange- 
ments will require fundamental changes to enable the 
small farmers, tenants, share croppers and the landless 
agricultural labourers to participate in the process of 
development and share its benefits. Land reforms 
must be considered as basic to ensuring growth with 
social justice. In the context of the predominance of 
small sized farms and low level of output, layers of 
intermediary interests sharing the small produce 
will only perpetuate poverty. Tenancy in such a 
situation is clearly untenable except perhaps in very 
special cases. State policy should be to encourage 
peasant proprietorship with necessary backing of 
supplies and services to derive the maximum benfit 
out of the small piece of land. Measures will have 
to be taken for fuller utilisation of the limited land 
area and for diversification of agiicultural activities 
for sustained growth. The concept of social justice 
has many facets. The policy instruments to achieve 
growth with social justice have to be varied and their 
choice will have to depend upon the peculiar needs of 
each situation. The policy should be to not only 
reduce inequality among the various strata in the rural 
society, but also among different regions by utilising 
the endowments of each region to the maximum. 
Necessary backing of research, extension and services 
will have to be provided for the purpose. Sufficient 
funds should be earmarked for research which should 
be directed towards evolving suitable crop varieties 
and practices for areas with different rainfall conditions 
so as to extend the benefits of scientific agriculture to 
more crops and areas. Special attention has to be 
paid to the vulnerable and backward regions which, 
because of their social, economic and political limita- 
tions and peculiarities, have so far been outside the 
mainstream of development in the country. In fixing 
priorities for development and deciding upon the pace 
of such development, due consideration should be 
given to specially backward areas. Development of 
infrastruture in such areas will need priority attention. 
Larger state assistance will be called for to activise 
these areas. 

The amelioration of poverty in the rural areas can- 
not, however, be accomplished quickly. Complete 
eradication of poverty may yet be a distant goal. The 
availability of overall resources in the country sets a 
limit to the pace at which the disparities can be 
mitigated and ultimately removed. While every effort 
has to be made to continuously move in the direction 
of removal of poverty and inequality and reduction of 
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regional imbalances, what may be feasible is to reduce 
the order of disparities between class and class and area 
and area. The agricultural policy must be designed 
accordingly, 

These considerations provide an important basis 
for the future agricultural development policy in the 
country. We have, therefore, kept these in view while 
formulating our approach to and making our recom- 
mendations later in this Report on the development of 
agricultural and the rural economy in India. 

States also should be closely associated with the for- 
mulation of the central and centrally sponsored sector 
of the agricultural plan which can be done through 
joint Working Groups consisting of the central and 
the state representatives. 

There has to be a close integration between Plan 
and (he budget at both the state and the central levels 
through the planning units at these levels. 

Centre has a genuine role in laying down the broad 
framework of developmental policies and providing 
guidelines on some of the basic issues connected with 
the administrations of programmes. Alternative 
approaches to a problem with their implications 
should be fully spelt out so that the states are able to 
take their own decisions adopting the general guide- 
lines to local conditions. 

The decision-making process should be improved 
through suitable organisational and other measures. 
Results of evaluation should be fed into the policy- 
making process. The process of feed-back can be 

facilitated through close contacts between research and 

development organisations under the control of the 
central and the state Governments. Other important 
measures are constitution of Agricultural Development 
Council at the state and Consultative Council at the 
central level, activisation of the advisory bodies and 
panels, decentralisation of decision-making and train- 
ing in agricultural administration and management 
and economic decision-making. 

Reaction of the state governments to the national 
policies in non-agricultural sectors should also be 
sought for taking decisions. The consultative coun- 
cil under the central agricultural set-up could be the 
appropriate forum for this purpose, 

A long-term perspective has to be developed in 
respect of central and centrally sponsored schemes 
being implemented through the state agency and a 
strategy has to be followed under which these schemes 
ultimately form part of the state sector. The number 
of such central or centrally sponsored schemes should 
be kept to the minimum. 

Earmarking of resources for key sectors of develop- 
ment can be secured even while such programmes 
form part of the state sector. States can issue 
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sanction for fliesc scliemcs after their details have been 
worked out in cosultation with the centre and the 
central assistance can be released on the basis of 
expenditure reported by the states, on the earmarked 
basis. 

The system of ad-hoc central assistance for emer- 
gency production programmes and such other 
purposes should normally be avoided. Where 
emergency assistance becomes unavoidable, it is 
necessary that the assistance should be accompanied 
with an assurance of follow-up and complementary 
measures by the states. 

There should be a definite assurance about the flow 
of supplies through forsvard planning so that crop 
production can be planned cirectivcly. At the central 
as well as the state level, there should be a co-ordina- 
ting cell in the Inputs Division under the agricultural 
set Up for securing co-ordination in the organisation 
of individual supplies and services. 

Growth of stale level seeds corporations will be 
necessary in order the slates assume full responsibili- 
ties in tlie development of seed industry. The state 
level corporations can be set-up with joint participation 
of the Agricultural Universities, State Department of 
Agriculture and the National Seeds Corporation. 

The basic objective of the National Co-operative 
Development Corporation (NCDC) should be to help 
the slate Governments in the process of co-operative 
development in the states. The model of NCDC can 
be followed by other promotional co-operations at- 
the national level for allowing state p.articipation in . 
their management. 

The co-ordination committees at the central and 
the state levels responsible for drawing up and 
supervising the implementation of a unified storage 
development programme should be made effective. 

Centre must be a source of effective guidance in 
\nrious technical, economic and administrative matters 
alTecting the total agricultural sector and not only the 
central - and centrally sponsored sectors. States 
s lou d be encouraged to utilise the c.xpcrts under the 
central agricultural departments and the ICAR. 

e All-India Agriculture Scrv'ice can be utilised as 
^ annel for exchange of experience and expertise 
PI Centre and the states. The technical posts 

fV ij including those at intermediate levels 
should be tenure posts. 

A close working relationship should be established 
«*t-«**^ I under the central agricultural 

counterpart organisations at the state 
, so t at complementary action in the state sector 
^ regard to the utilisation of facilities created in the 
central sector is ensured. 

Duve-opment corporations at the national level 
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should act as a national grid of development giving 
full freedom to the state units where in existence, and 
proper representation to the state interests in the 
management of the national body. The autonomous 
corporations and agencies should not work in isolation 
from the central development and extension set-up 
under the state governments. These bodies can be 
instrumental in depoliticising decision-making and 
securing a better accord between the centre and the 
states. 

In the case of key sectors needing large investments 
such as Command Area Development, a central 
representative could be associated with the manage- 
ment of the development authority at the state level 
with the object of evolving a commonly agreed pro- 
gramme on points of mutual interest. 

The shortcomings in land management legislation, 
other agrarian legislation and regulatory acts under 
their administration can be avoided to a great extent 
through on setting definite norms at the national level 
in a number of important areas. A comprehensive 
code or manual dealing with agrarian legislation in the 
state should be prepared by the centre which could be 
adopted by the slates with suitable modifications to 
suit their local requirements. There should be a well- 
organised Division in the central Department of 
Agriculture and a small Cell in the Department of 
Agriculture at the slate level for making continuous 
study of agrarian legislation and preparing a code. 

Central teams could be more efTcctive if these arc 
posted in advance with the details of bottlenecks faced 
by a particular stale so that the discussions with the 
state arc more specific. 

There could be written Memoranda of understand- 
ing on the working programmes between the centre 
and the states in suitable cases specifying respective 
roles responsibilities of the central and the state 
Governments or agencies under them, in the formula- 
tion and implementation of the concerned programmes. 
Streamlining of the administrative machinery from the 
field to the central level is necessary in order to build 
joint commitment between the centre and the stales 
covering the total plan of agricultural development. 

Nutrition 

There is urgent need for the processing of food- 
grains and improving storage structure to prevent 
appreciable loss both in quality and quantity caused 
by rodents and insects, by providing ratproofgodowns. 
Such facilities should, ns far as possible, be cheap 
and dcs-elopcd indigenously. Measures to control 
storage pests by using chemicals should lake precau- 
tion against pollution. 

Production patterns should preferably be oriented 
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to meet nutritional needs of each region. For this 
purpose, priority should be given to meeting the quan- 
titative deficit in calorie requirement. Nutrition ^iricn- 
ted food production planning should be initiated at 
the district level. For better nutrition the high yielding 
and improved varieties of cereals, pulses and oilseeds 
should have preference. 

A diversification of foods is desirable even for a 
single nutrient, not because of taste but for the sake 
of complementarity, as is especially true in the case 
of proteins. 

Possibility of microbial production of oil for non- 
edible purposes shcuid be exploied. 

Edible oilseeds and oilcakes being supplementary 
sources of oil and protein, their antinulritional and 
toxic constituents, if any, should be removed before 
they are used. Promotional measures should be taken 
to increase internal consumption rather than exporting 
them as cheap raw materials. It would be more 
appropriate to process oil meals for export purposes. 

In order to meet the shortage of edible oils, besides 
stepping up production of traditional oilseeds, new 
sources of edible oils should be fully explored. Oil yields 
from available sources should be extended by solvent 
extraction by the use of food-grade sohents. 

The nutritional significance of vegetable and fruits 
in general and more particularly leafy vegetables has 
not been fully recognised by consumers. Their 
current production and consumption should, there- 
fore, be augme.nted through research and exten- 
sion efforts. Appropriate incentives and adequate 
facilities for their storage, transport and marketing 
should go hand in hand with production. 

Measures to increase the produr’ion of foods of 
animal origin, such as milk, firii, meat and eggs 
have to be intensified in a phased manner. There 
should be adequate infrastructure for cold storage, 
quick means of transport and marketing facilities for 
efficient delivery at the consumer level. On conven- 
tional foods such as algae, yeasts, mushrooms, 
petroproteins, leaf proteins are expensive from the 
point of view of initial cost of outlay and energy 
iraputs. However, since technical knov/-how for 
commercial production of such foods is available 
whithin the country, efforts should he made to explore 
the scope of utilisation of these sources as animal 
feeds. Until research provides clearance on the basis 
of toxicological evaluation, these sources should not 
be utilised for human consumption. 

Food quality, food safety and food sanitation have 
been the weak areas leading to health hazards and 
improper utilisation of good foods and nutrients 
derived from them. The quality' control in regard to 
raw foods looked after by the Food Corporation of 
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India does not adequately cover all Items and, 
wherever covered, is not properly enforced, as seen by 
the results at the consumer’s level. The defects have 
to be eliminated, for which stringent measures are 
called fo'". 

The danger of food contaminants such as naturally 
occurring toxins, chemicals such as pesticides and food 
additives needs to be elaborately studied. Methods 
of detoxification as in the case of Lathyrus sativus 
and control of fungal contamination by quick drying 
and better storage should be popularised through 
education and extension work. The increased use of 
pesticides in preharvest and postharvest conditions is 
apt to result in appreciable pesticide residues which are 
likely fo be harmful fo consumers. There should be a 
permanent machinery to conduct a continuous 
surveillance of the effects of pesticide residues in 
foods. 

Tlie use of irradiation as a means of extending 
storage life and prevention of deterioration and insect 
infestation should be examined from the point of view 
of economic feasibility as well as possible harmful 
effects of irradiation on the consumer and the nutri- 
tional quality of foods. For the purpose of eliminat- 
ing possible harmful effects, wherever necessary, a 
minimum period of storage after irradiation should be 
made mandatory before such irradiated foods are 
distributed to consumers. For both radioactive 
fallout and possible harmful effects of irradiated 
foods, appropriate monitoring agencies should be set 
up. 

Food adulteration has become a great menace to 
health and its effects may be aggravating to the 
undernourished population. The existing loopholes 
in the Prevention of Food Adulteration Act should be 
plugged and punishment for food adulteration made 
severe and deterrent. Facilities for checking adultera- 
tion by on-the-spot tests must be provided and con- 
sumer awareness should be aroused through education 
and consumer guidance societies. There is need for 
an exhaustive National Food Sanitation and Safety 
Act to ensure consumer safety in regard to raw foods, 
processed foods and food preparations served in 
catering establishments. 

Many industries dealing with processed foods have 
come into being as a result of industrialisation and 
urbanisation. Depending as they do on surplus agri- 
cultural produce spread over wide areas in the rural 
sector, industries have to think of smaller viable units 
of processing located in rural and semi-urban areas. 
Many of the products currently marketed are not 
covered by the ISI marking. They and the new ones 
should be brought under the purview of the ISI as 
quickly as possible. 
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Kutrilional upgrading of fooda Ihrough food forti- 
fiatioti must ba carefully examined in the context of 
foodhabits. Fortification of cereals in a big country like 
India involves enormous cost apart from problems of 
logistics. Unless backed by proper monitoring and 
fqllow-up studies fortification of foods would illscrve 
its purpose. 

.Public eating places in towns and cities arc an out- 
come of urbanisation and industrialisation. But the 
hygienic condition and quality of food served there 
leave considerable room for improvement. There 
should be one eating houses sanitation committee 
attached to the municipality or the corporation, to 
supervise periodically all public eating places and 
enforce minimum sanitary conditions. The assistance 
available with the regional institutes of catering 
technology, and applied nutrition should be taken 
advantage of by industrial managements in organising 
model canteens and restaurants in industrial locations 
for the benefit of their workers., 

In the implementation of nutrition proprammes, 
org.anisational lapses stand out prominently. The 
Government should, therefore, examine their achieve- 
ments .and bottlenecks and lay greater emphasis on 
cost, efficiency, management, exploitation of Jocatly 
arailable foods, motivating greater participation of 
the people, clTcctive reach out to the beneficiaries, and 
efficient delivery systems. 

The co-ordination committee set up at the district 
level for the integration of nutrition programmes 
involving several organisations should be made to 
function effectively by bringing into its fold other 
interrelated aspects of community development, such 
as environmental sanitation, control of infection, early 
- immunisation, family care, family planning, etc. The 
Integrated Child Development Services Scheme of the 
Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, which 
embodies a package of services in a spirit of co- 
operation and co-ordination amongst various depart- 
ments, merits support. 

Supplementary programmes can be made more 
cfTcetivc through education and choice of cheap and 
loc.iliy available foods. In this task governmental 
departments such as those of Health, Agriculture, 
Swial Welfare, Rural Developmcrit and the home 
Science faculties of agricultural universities should 
together. 

A review of researches carried out so far by various 
prgjnis.ations in the country on food science and 
n -ted disciplines suggests thal there i.s urgent need for 
.Cfvatmg a national grid of operational research for 
. ‘twamiining and co-ordinating results of research 
vish the definite objective of applying them to solve 
.scmal problems in the field. In the light of e.xpcrienccs 
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in the fields of research on food science and allied- 
disciplines, it is possible to pinpoint a number of 
important areas in which research programmes should 
be cither initiated or intensified on a priority basis. 

To realise fully the impact of nutrition education- 
programmes and to have an extensive cover.ngc, the- 
existing infrastructure needs to be strengthened. 

A vast scope exists and sulficient manpower avail- 
able for the extensive use of mass media for nutrition 
education in the niral and urban areas. All such : 
possible means should be vigorously exploited. 

Kutrilion education should be made compulsory in 
agricultural, animal science and medical faculties 
right from the under-graduate level. Nutrition should 
also be included in school curriculum and teachers . 
training curriculum. 

On a national level nutrition is liked with economy 
of the country'. The aim should be to provide proper 
nutrition to the people and to fight malnutrition and 
associated maladies. The formulation of a sound- 
nutrition policy becomes in this context obligatory. 

The nutritional status should be assessed by means 
of carefully planned surveys. They should elicit infor- 
mation about the nutritional status of the vulnerable 
groups of the population. The major nutritional pro- 
blems to be identified arc : Calorie-protein deficiency, 
vitamin A deficiency, nutritional anaemia, goitre, 
fluorosis, pellagra and lathyrism. 

Depending on the pattern of food production as 
determined by exigencies of the prevailing situation, 
broad formulation .should be made of the best possible 
balance sheet, commensurate with minimum nutrition 
and socio-economic status of the population groups. 

The diversion of primary foods for conversion into 
processed and sophisticated foods to meet consumer 
demands of urban area should be restricted to surplus 
foods only. 

Demand and Supply 

Demand Projections 

An important aspect of agricultural planning is the 

estimation of requirements of various agricultur.al 
commodities to eater to the growing population at 

nsinc levels of incomes. ^ 

The projections of economic demand presented in 
this chapter arc based on our best judgement on the 
key factors which have a bearing on it. It is possible 
that some of the assumptions underlying these projec- 
tions may not turn out to be vafid and may thereby 
vitiate the estimates of demand, l-oriastance, a progre- 
ssive reduction in income disparities might also change 
the pattern of demand for the various agncuUural 
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commodities. Besides, trends in the agc-slriicinrc of 
population and the pace of urbanisation could also 
have a significant bearing on the pattern of demand.’ 
These are some of the postulations and impondciabies 
which will have a bearing on the pattern of demand 
in the long run. These factors have not been taken 
into consideration in this chapter since it is difficult to 
quantify their effect. 

The demand for certain commodities viz., cotton. 
Sugarcane, etc. also depends on the development of 
alternative products. For instance, the demand for 
raw cotton would be greatly influenced by the extent 
of produetion of synthetic cloth. Similarly, the 
potentialities of c’cr elopmcnt of sugarbect as a raw 
material for the production of sugar would determine 
the demand for sugarcane. It will be necessary to 
carefully w’atch these factors and adjust the demand 
projections suitably. 

The following table indicates the expected increases 
in the demand for selected agricultural commodities 
during the period 1971-1985 .and 1971-2000 A.D. 


Table 10.11 

Percentage Ir.crease in Demand for selected 
Agricultural Commodities 


Items 

Increase in 1985 
over 1971 

Increase in 2000 AD 
over 1971 


Low' 

High 

Low 

High 

Foodgrains 

39.3 

51.0 

90.3 

108.6 

Sugar & gur 

47.1 

84.7 

109.0 

160.5 

Oils 

G-’.S 

107.6 

160.3 

220.5 

Tea 

54.6 

109.0 

136.6 

226.4 

Coffee 

64.9 

143.9 

173.1 

319.0 

Tobacco 

39.1 

68.7 

87.7 

131.5 

Cotton 

37.3 

118.6 

76.3 

191.5 

Jute 

102.1 

145.8 

257.9 

389.6 

Milk 

53.9 

103.7 

127.4 

1 96.8 

Eggs 

69.2 

164.4 

188.4 

372.0 

Meat 

52.2 

102.9 

127.5 

205.8 

Fish 

59.7 

92.6 

160.8 

205.6 

Industrial 

84.3 

115.9 

1S9.6 

295.6 

wood 

Fuelwood 

34.7 

34.7 

50.0 

50.0 


It would be seen that in the years ahead, though 
the demand for foodgrains would increase, the order 
of increase would be considerably less than the step-up 
in non-food grain agricultural products. More parti- 
cularly, the expected demand for oils and animal and 
dairy products is likely to grow at a phenomenal pace. 
As already stated, the increase in demand for agricul- 


tural commodities presented in Table 10.11 .are 
derived without taking into account the price effect. 
The question of providing an appropriate price incen- 
tive to stimulate agricultural production htis often 
been raised. This would involve adoption of policy 
measures, fiscal and economic, to turn titc terms of 
tmde in favour of agriculture. In tliat event, while 
increase in the price of agricultural commodities with- 
out affecting the overall price level W’ill lower the 
demand for agricultural commodities, it will tend to 
push up rural demand resulting from net increase in 
rural income. 

Apart from the crops studied in this chaptci", tuber 
crops and fruits and vegetables arc also important 
items in (he food basket. Particularly tlic tuber crops 
viz. potatoes, sw'cct potatoes and tapioca have a high 
carbohydrate content and to that extent, would supple- 
ment cereal diet. If the levels of production anticip.!- 
ted by the Commission in chapter 23 on Horticultural 
Crops are achieved by 2000 AD, the tuber crops would 
provide a per capita availability of about 15 kg per 
annum in terms of cereal content or 50 kg per annum 
in terms of fresh weight of tubers. Since firm estimates 
of availability of all starchy roots and fruits and 
vegetable for human consumption in the base year as 
also tile expenditure elasticities of demand arc not 
available, it is not possible to forecast their demand. 
However, considering llie imporlance of these crops in 
the food basket, w'e feel that efl'orts should be made to 
collect these data so that reliable long term demand 
projections could be worked out. 

The implications of the altci nativo sets of demand 
projections on the average per capita availability of 
calorics and proteins in 1985 and 2000 A.D. are as 
under : 


Table 10.12 

Availability of Calorics and Proteins per day in 
1971, 1985 and 2000 A.D. 



Base level 


Projected level 


1971 

1985 

2000 AD 

Total calorics 

2,080 

Low 

2,200 

High 

2,480 

Low 

2,300 

High 

2,600 

Proteins (gm) 
(i) vegetable 

44.1 

45.8 

50.4 

47.1 

51.8 

(ii) animal 

6.1 

7.1 

9.3 

8.2 

10.9 

Total 

50.2 

52.9 

59.7 

55.3 

62.7 

Percentage of 

12.2 

13.4 

15.6 

14.8 

17.4 


animal to 
total Protein 
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The above estimates of availabilit)’ of calories and 
proteins have been derived on the basis ol apparent 
level of consumption of food items and include table 
, losses. The per capita availability of calories (net of 
table losses, etc.) would range between 1,980 and 
, 2,230 units in 1985 and between 2,070 and 2,340 
units in 2000 A.D. against 1,870 units in 1971. 

Besides, fruits and vegetables, starchy roots and 
tuber will further supplement the availability of 
calories with tubers alone contributing an estimated 
125 gm in 2000 A.D. The per capita availability of 
proteins will range from 47.6 gm to 53.7 gm in 1985 
and 49,8 gm to 56.4 gm in 2000 AD against 45.2 gm 
in 1971. Proteins of animal origin are expected to 
comprise 13 to 16 per cent of the total protein in 1985 
and 15 to 17 per cent in 2000 A.D. against 12 per cent 
in 1971. 

Export Possibilities and Impart Suhstitution 

, A Summary of the main recommendations is given 
below ; 

A Well thought out and effective programme of 
import substitution is essential. In such a programme 
there should be a clear demarcation of areas where : 

(i) total import substitution is immediately 
possible; 

(ii) total substitution could be envisaged within a 
short-term period; and 

(iii) the present resources will not permit import 
substitution in the near future because of which 
imports must continue for meeting the essential 
requirerpents. 

Import substitution efforts in the first two areas 
should receive high priority. In particular production 
of milk powder, animal fats, raw cashewauts, raw 
Wool, wool tops, wood pulp and vegetable oilseeds 
should be stepped up as quickly as possible. 

Research in developing new uses of jute should be 
intensified in the context of the competitive situation 
...^tween jute and its synthetic substitutes in the 
various consumer markets. The competitive 
^tuation should be kept under continuing review. 
"Ports of fine raw wool should be progressively 
restricted and those of manufactured woollen goods 
|nould be encouraged instead. Programmes for 

ereloping fine quality fleeces should be given high 
priority. 

Efforts have to be made to maintain the export 
' eye s of lemongrass oil already achieved in the early 
sixties^ and increase the volume of exports of other 
essential oils, like sandalwood oil, so that the country 

eould have a share of the rising world demand for 
essential oils. ■ 
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Modernisation and improvement of slaughter 
houses and facilities for processing hides, skins and 
animal byproducts will help in stepping up the 
production of qualify hides, skins and other animal 
products like casings for export. 

There is need for setting up a suitable agency 
charged with the responsibility for co-ordinating the 
activities of the various organisations handling 
export of lac. The capacity of the lac bleaching 
industry in India needs to be developed to meet the 
rising export demand of this item. Efforts should be 
made to develop a consortium approach towards 
export of lac. 

The possibility of re-capturing the markets of USSR 
and East European countries in banana with the re- 
opening of the Suez Canal has to be carefully 
e,xamined. 

There is scope for exporting disease-free seed 
potato particularly to European countries during off- 
season months around January. The export 
possibilities in dehydrated potatoes and onions need 
a careful study. 

Production of vegetable for export purposes should 
be organised in compact areas on scientific lines. 
This could preferably be done by a public sector or 
a co-operative agency. Marketing infrastnicture 
for export needs to be developed so that quick 
transit is possible from the producing areas to the 
export points. 

The cost of indigenous production of cashewnut 
shell oil has to be reduced in order to compete svith 
the world markets. Research on conditioning of 
nuts, heat control, oil bath machinery, etc, needs to 
be intensified. 

Selective modernisation of exporting or export 
oriented cotton textile units is essential to streamline 
the production for export. The production base 
needs to be improved for the manufacture of high 
density fabrics apart from a wide range of 
sophisticated fabrics. 

Fifty export-oriented pilot production units should 
be set up in important handloom centres in the 
country. Sericulture should be extended to new 
areas to make the industry self sustaining. Silk 
production techniques should be modernised and 
greater care exercised as regards quality control. 

A continuing countrywise assessment of export 
possibilities of tea to traditional buyers and to the 
new markets should be made. There are good 
prospects of expansion of exports of tea in the long 
run provided a bold export promotion programme, 
backed by a high level of production, is taken up. 

An assessment of the export possibilities of Indian 
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coffee should be made on the basis of an estima- 
tion of the likely increase in the demand on a countty- 
Viise basis according to ditterent tv-pes of coft'ee and of 
the share which India can meet of such dem.and. 
Given the proper export promotion measures, it 
should be possible for India to improve its exports 
of coffee to major importing countries like U.S.A., 
Geimany (FR) and Fiance. The possibilities for 
stepping up export to ‘non-quota' countries should 
receive special attention. The scope for increasing 
exports to .Tapan should be particularly investigated. 
Work on evolving and testing high-jnelding \-arietjes 
of pepper other than Pannbnr-I has to be under- 
taken. In selecting the varieties, the yield rate cost 
of cultivation and the quality acceptability in export 
markets should be kept in x iew. 

US.A. and USSR offer good scope for Indian 
cardamom and the STC should be entrusted with the 
task of exploring these markets. Possibly .Australia 
will provide a good market for Indian cardamom. 

Effons should be made to evolve fibreless and high 
yielding \a.neties of ginger to recapture India's export- 
markets of the V>'est. Stability in prices is essential 
for ensuring steady exports. .A study of the reasons 
of fluctuations in exports of spices like coriander 
(in fruit fermi and turmeric m.ay be made. 

Measures needed to improve the long term export 
prosp'cts of minor spices. \iz. . maintaining produc- 
tion at levels higher than domestic consumption, 
controlling speculathe trading, subjecting minor 
spices meant for expon to comnulsoiy grading 
and pre-shipment inspection under .Agmark and 
improving packaging, should be undertaken. 

Panicular emphasis should be laid on increasing 
export a\-ailabiiity of processed fruits and vegetables 
as mere is considerable scope for expansion of exports 
of citrus and mango products and orange segments. 

-Adequate ca.pacity should be created in the countrx- 
for producing banana row der for export to European 
countries. Efforts should be made to produce larger 
quantities of dehydrated vegetables. The possibilities 
cf exporting new items of fruit and vegetable products 
should be explored. 

Production of garlic pow'cer for export should be 
encouraged as there is an increasing demand for this 
item for food preparations in several Middle East, 
South East and African countries. 

In the case cf marine products, there is score for 
exp'orirg d'versif cation cf products as well as 
market-. For rapid growth cf exports, there is, 
hoxvi\£-, need to maintain strict quality standards and 
develop facilities for proper grading and packing. 

.A s'.an'.ncant proport:cn oi increase in sugar 
produr.icn should be diverted for export. Improve- 


ments in refining and packing sugar are also needed. 

Exports of meat may be canalised through a public 
sector agency like the STC. There is considerable 
scope for producing certain t>-pes of meat for export 
for which there is little pull from the domestic 
market. Special steps should be taken to improve 
the meat characteristic of buffaloes and utilize 
unwanted male buffaloes for the export market. 

Pig rearers and bristle merchants should be 
educated in regard to export possibilities of bristles. 
The Indian brush industiy should also be encouraged 
to utilise bristles of higher lengths and turnout 
brushes of the standard and finish required by 
developed countries. 

Finished leather garments and other leather 
manufactures have to be developed as export items 
and adequate infrastructure development for finished 
leather and footwear branches of indigenous industry 
should be ensuted. 

Tlie possibilities for expanding India's exports of 
oilcakes to countries like Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Canada etc. should be explored. Compulsoix’ 
preshipment inspection may be introduced to ensure 
that qualitx- specifications, as prescribed in the e.xport 
contracts, are rigidly adhered to. The existing small 
and uneconomic e.xpel]er units should be replaced 
by large composite crushing-cum-solvent extraction 
units. 

.Assessment should be made of the export 
possibiHiies cf items (like rice, coconut, silk, meat 
etc.) where India's exports constitute a veo’ nominal 
share in the total world trade- In the case of oilcakes 
derrved from minor oilseeds the possibilirt’ of 
exporting after subjecting them to the e.xtraction 
process has to be explored. 

ESens should be made to export sophisticated in 
these countries will be comparatively easj’ as milk 
products are already greatly xnlued. There is also a 
good market for ghee in the neighbouring countries 
which have a sizable population of Indian origin. 

-Animal feed resources cf the ccuntiv’ should be 
utilised cpiirr.ally within the countiy to prowde belter 
feed to milch animals, so as to augment their milk 
production. The econcmies of exporting animal 
feed items vls-a-\is importing daily products should 
be carefully studied and to the extent that imports c, 
cair\- products could 'oe reduced, there could "k 
correspond'ng reduction in the export oi cattle teea. 

.A balanced xiew has to be taken keeping in mmd 
the xairious aspects of the animal feed situation in the 
ccuniiy. 

The t\pe cf repackaging processing cone by 
certain countries (like Singapore, Hongkong ana 
Ktiwaii) which have specialised in importi-g 
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agricultural raw materials for re-export, sliould be 
studied so that these techniques could be indigenously 
developed or duplicated. 

■ Export promotion elTort should cncomp.ass measures 
■for (a) pin-pointing areas of demand for various 
agricultural commodities in raw, semi-finished or 
finished form, the production of which can be 
developed indigenously; (b) undertaking development 
■programme for producing these items at competitive 
prices; and , (c) developing the infrastructure for 
processing agricultural commodities into exportable 
form and moving them to ports of exit, Tlic necessary 
investment should be made for building up export 
production infrastructure. 

, Funds should be earmarked for development 
schemes which have a bias in favour of export 
promotion or import subsliitiiion. Such investment 
should be made on integrated projects for production, 
processing and export of suitably identified varieties 
of agricultural products in actual demand in difTcrent 
importing countries. 

Some areas which require serious nticntion in 
research and development effort, from the point of 
view of stepping up exports arc; (a) Preparation of 
instant lea in rcady-to-drink form; (b) processing of 
spices and derived spice products in forms acceptable 
to foreign buyers (care would have to be taken to 
prevent aduheratfon in export consignments of these 
items); (c) distillation of cardamom oil to specifica- 
tions required in foreign markets; (d) preparation of 
ginger oil and olcorcsin from ginger, ginger pickle 
and sugar preserves etc.; (c) developing new uses of 
cashewnut shell oil; (f) exploring possibilities of 
producing cattle feed, rum and gin from molasses; 
(s) developing non-traditional uses of press-mud and 
commercial exploitation of pulp obtained as a by- 
product from sugar-eanc/bcct industry; and (h) 
identifying new uses of coir. 

The fruit and vegetable processing industry lias to 
^ developed keeping in view the seasonal flow of 
ruUs and vegetables. There lias to be a parallel 
coordinated development of cold storage facilities 
50 that the load on the processing industry could be 
5 ^gered by regulating supplies of raw material. 

' should take into consideration the 

_ vantage which India has in producing labour 
m ensive crops. The strategy should also Include 
provision for producing for export superior varieties 
, ogricultural commodities and importing instead 
0 caper varieties for internal consumption. 

exploring the possibility of increasing 
A , ^fher developing countries is important, 

integrated approach to the problems facing intra- 

^ 1970 ■ ■ - - ' 


regional trade in rice has been adopted by the ESCAP. 
Similar approach to the problems facing other 
commodities needs to be adopted and formation of 
commodity communities or producers’ association 
encouraged. 

Increase in productivity is essential to generate 
exportable surpluses in case of items like caslicwkcr- 
ncls, oilseeds, raw cotton, raw jute, spices, tobacco 
and sugarcane which have hitherto remained practi- 
cally untouched by the recent advances in agricultural 
technology. 

Scientific processing of forest produce should be 
taken up on a more systematic basis to augment exports 
of processed timber/wood, shellac, gums and resins. 
Problems of insufficient catch, inadequate deep sea 
fishing fleet and lack of processing facilities should be 
attended to for augmenting exports of sea foods. 

Tlie types of consumer controls to bo c.xcrcised on 
the intcrn.al market for exportable goods where the 
overall production has to be apportioned between 
domestic consumption and exports should be 
examined. A suitable link between production 
export and domestic consumption of such commodities 
has to be established in the long run. 

Measures should be taken to correct the disequili- 
brium between file export prices in India and the 
competing countries in respect of maj'or agricultural 
commodities, which arc inhibiting the expansion of 
the export capacity. 

Quality packing and packaging are important 
considerations in export trade. The establishment 
of an organisation on llio lines of the International 
Cargo Handling Coordination Association in U.S.A. 
might be of help. 

Work has to be initiated on some important aspects 
of export marketing c.g. identification of markets, 
collection of information, intelligence and statistics on 
foreign markets, publicity, etc. 

With improvements in the present reporting system 
through trade representatives of India in a limited 
number of countries, Indian exporters might bo better 
informed of possibilities of actual sales. The expert 
services availalile in International Trade Centre and 
ESCAP Trade Promotion Centre could be availed 
of. 

Export Promotion Councils need more autonomy 
and facilities in the matter of undertaking marketing 
surveys and research. These councils may be suitably 
strengthened for playing their due role in the export 
effort. 

An export corporation to handle certain export 
oriented agricultural commodities like rice bran, com- 
pound animal feeds, caster, pepper, some types of 
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pulses, starch, meat and meal prndnets, forestry and 
liorticiiltiiral items may be set up. Tlie corporation 
slioulcl be tlie sole import-export agency for agricultural 
commodities charged with the responsibility for plan- 
ning and developing their inoduclion, processing and 
marketing in an integrated manner. 

As a subsidiary of the Rc.servo Dank, to provide 
medium and long-term export credit and also meet the 
short term credit requirements of exporters both at the 
pieshipmcnt and post-shipment stages, the establish- 
ment of an Export-Import Dank may be considered. 

An element of flexibility should be introduced in 
export financing producers by developing institutions 
like factor houses. 

The freight structure needs rationalisation for elimi- 
nating uncertainties regarding rates. Unilateral changes 
in rates should be eliminated through voluntary arra- 
ngements under the aegis of an international body like 
the UNCTAD. A cooperative endeavour between trade 
and shi]iping interests in assessing tlie supply iiosition 
of reefer space in relation to the requirements, perio- 
dically, through a joint machinery of shipping agents, 
freight brokers and trade representatives, is necessary. 

Tlie development of export business in perishables, 
.specially fruits and vegetables, would be facilitated by 
the provision of [lackage-ratcs by Indian Airlines. 

Following measures to streamline the transport 
arrangements for perishables with a view to realising 
the export potential in them .should be taken : 

(i) liberalisation of permits for road operators and 
opening of new roads; 

(ii) removal of restrictions on movement of peri- 
shables and culling down time of detention at tran- 
shipment points, road barriers and inter-state 
check-posts and provision of large covered sheds at 
these points; 

(iii) laying down standards for p.ack.aging and 
crating to reduce .spoilage in handling by diflerent 
modes of trausport; 

(iv) evolution of special type of road vehicles for 
quick transit for export; 

(v) strengthening and streamlining of arrangcmeiils 
for rail transport for long journeys and provision of 
special type of wagons; 

(vi) ensuring adequate supply of wagons at impor- 
tant export points for specific destinations during peak 
seasons; 

(vii) reducing transit lime by accelerating the speed 
of services and eliminating cn-roiitc detentions; and 

(viii) rationalisation of freight structure for fresh 
fiuits and vegetables. 

Cultivation of varieties of cashewnuls which are 
being imported at present should be encouraged since 
the competing producing countries are developing 


their own processing industry and the import availabi- 
lities arc likely to go down rapidly in the coming 
years. 

The indigenous availability of vegctiable oils should 
be augmented by lapping sources like minor oilseeds, 
cotton seeds, rice bran etc. to reduce imports of 
animal and vegetable oils and fats. Full and rational 
utilisation of animal fats which arc available in large 
quantities from fallen and slaughtered animals is also 
important. 

For some years to come, imports of SMP might 
have to be permitted for meeting essential shortages 
in milk supply schemes or for manufacture, for export 
of dairy items. Import quotas in respect of sophisti- 
cated dairy equipment should be made freely available 
for meeting requirements of new dairy plants and for 
repiaccmanls. 

The use of sulphur in the manufacture of phospha- 
tic fertilisers should be avoided as far as possible. 
Geological explorations should also be intesified in 
search of new sources of raw materials for manufac- 
ture of fertilisers. 

The annual maintenance, imports of leathar and 
tanning industries should be treated as essential im- 
ports, since their development is important both from 
the point of view of export promotion and import 
substitution. 

In view of the development programmes in respect 
of forestry products, the dependence on imports in 
respect of items like pulp, paper, and paperboard 
should get reduced. 

The recommendations given below are not compre- 
hensive, only the more important ones are stated here 
for special notice. On an average, precipitation in the 
country contributes about dOO million hectare metres 
of water nnunlly. Of this only about 105 million 
hectare metres can be utilised in the long run. That 
would suffice for irrigating about 52 per cent of the 
sown urea of 210 million hectares expected in the early 
part of the next century. In view of the insufficiency 
of water resources to meet the requirements, there 
is need for a great deal of efficiency and economy in 
their use. 

Wherever feasible surplus water in a river, such as 
in the Brahmaputra, the Ganga and the west-flowing 
rivers south of the Tapti, should be utilised in other 
basins where there is paucity of water. .'Ml such 
possibilities should be examined and considered. 

While planning for a storage scheme a study should 
be made to find out the effect of constructing the dam 
on the existing wells down stream. The study should 
be repeated on the basis of actual observations a few 
years after the construction to check on the assump- 
tion made. 
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In the Act that the State Governments may enact 
for the deveiopmcnt of ground water, there should be 
a provision that the drilling agency which drills to 
depths of more than 30 metres must furnish a copy of 
the drilling log to the State Ground Water Board for 
record and use in subsurface geological mapping. 
Further, the State Ground Water Boards should 
make a systematic attempt to secure copies of logs of 
csisting private deep tubewells for the same purpose. 

The deep tubewells, because of the high cost invol- 
ved in their construction and the skill and equipment 
required for them, are best undertaken by public 
sector, ail other ground water developments 
should preferably be in private sector. Jointly owned 
private tubewells would run for more hours than 
individually owned ones making them more economi- 
cal and should, therefore, be encouraged. 

Electric pumps are much more economical to run 
than diesel pumps. To encourage the former, the 
power requirements for irrigation pumps should be 
met on a priority basis and an unfluctuating and 
uninterrupted supply ensured. 


In areas where ground wafer is getting over exploi- 
ted, the state must intervene and rationalise the 
extraction and distribution of water. The legislation 
for regulating and controlling the use of gound water 
IS urgent specially in states where over-exploitation is 
already in evidence. 

If a farmer constructs a private tubewell which 
yields more water than what the size of his holding 
justifies, then it should be permissible for the farmers 
having contiguous holdings to avail of their share of 
tubewell water on payment of share cost. 
Comprehensive river basin plans should be drawn up 
giving an outline of the development possibilities of 
the land and water resources of the basin establishing 
priorities in respect of water use for various purposes, 
earmarking water for a specific purpose where neces- 
sary and indicating inter se priority of projects. 
Irrigation policies should envisage :- 

(i) maximum production per unit of area through 
muiticropping in areas with ample water resources; 

(ii) maxinuim production per unit of water in 
regions of medium and low rainfall in which a large 
part of the country lies; 

(iii) provision of maximum protection in drought 
areas; 


(iv) irrigation of maximum area during the rainy 
season by supplementing rain; 

(\) maximum utilisation of irrigation supplies from 
rage during eight months of the year excluding 
ummer when evaporation losses arc highest; and 
wate'r of surface water and groiind- 
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River diversion schemes should be investigated 
even on nonpereiinia! streams for iirhnn/ irrigation. 

In formulating new irrigation projects, particularly 
in low rainfall areas, an attempt should be made to 
create irrigated plantations in compact blocks to 
provide fuelwood, small timber and tree fodder in the 
area. Investigations of irrigation projects take a 
fairly long time. It is important that a number of 
fully investigated projects should be kept ready to 
choose from to suit the availability of resources and 
fulfilment of other considerations. 

An irrigation project report should be formulated 
in three parts as under : 

Part I ; All engineering works from source of supply 
to outlets and drains. 

Part If : All engineering works in the command 
area comprising land levelling and shaping, construc- 
tion of water courses, lined or unlined, field channels, 
field drains and farm roads. 

Part ni ; Ail other items pertaining to agriculture, 
animal husbandry, forestry, fisheries and cooperation. 

Investigations of all the above items should be done 
simultaneously, and the report considered for 
sanction in its entirety. 

The priority with regard to the lining of channels 
is recommended as below : 

(i) On new projects and projects being remodelled, 
channels which are designed to run constantly or most 
of the time, should be preferred because of the 
difficulty and in some cases unfeasibility of lining 
them later once they are opened for irrigation. 

(ii) On existing projects the smaller channels 
including water-courses should be preferred because 
lining these would bestow greater benefit and is easier 
to carry out. 

Research on evaporation retarders with newer 
materials and techniques should be intensified. 

The circle system of inspection and repairs of tanks, 
as in vogue in erstwhile Madras stale should he 
introduced in all states which have fairly large tank 
irrigation. 

Where panchayats are responsible for maintenance 
of tanks, they should raise sufficient financial 
resources through water charges for satisfactorily 
maintaining the tanks and should employ sufficient 
staff for the purpose. 

There should be a suitable legislation for recovering 
water charges from beneficiaries of tank irrigation, at 
present exempt under ‘Fard-abpashi’ or ‘Wajib-ul- 
arz’, in order to cover maintenance cost of the tanks. 

State Governments should assume necessary powers 
to enforce suitable cropping patterns. 

The irrigation requirement in an area depends upon 
the type of soil, climate, contribution from effective 
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rainfall, crop types and their duration, etc. As these 
vary from project to project, channels should be 
designed individually taking these varying factors into 
consideration instead of applying a uniform yardstick 
to them. 

The schedule of channel operation should be made 
known to iirigaiors as much in advance of each 
cropping season as practicable to enable them to 
plan their cropping suitably. 

Rice should be preferably grown where there is a 
good support from rainfall and where the soil has low 
permeability, say. 5 mm per day or less. 

In preparing schemes for drinking chaurs for 
reclaiming land for crops, the alternative use of chaurs 
for pisciculture should be considered. 

A comprehensive review of pre-plan and earlier 
plan projects should be undertaken by the slates to 
farmulate a programme for their improvement. It 
would be desirable to complete these reviews within 
the next five years, so that these improvements are 
taken into account in the preparation of river basin 
plans. 

In evaluating irrigation projects, the use of internal 
rale of return criterion is recommended. In making 
the economic appraisal, the cost of works and that 
of land shaping and construction of field channels 
and field drains should all be taken into consideration. 
The cost of soil conservation measures in the catch- 
ment, however, need not be taken into aceount from 
practical considerations. 

Irrigation works, remunerative before Independence, 
started showing a loss soon thereafter. The annual 
loss had risen to about Rs. 141 crorcs in 1971-72. 
The water rales should be revised upwards to meet 
the loss. In fixing these rates, the overall consider.a- 
tion should be that, taken as a whole, the irrigation 
works in a stale should not impose any burden on 
the general revenues. On canal systems where farmers 
arc prone to speculate on rainfall to avoid paying 
irrigation charges, a two part tariff should be 
adopted. 

In order to carry out construction of large projects 
at the optimum pace, centre should provide additional 
outlays for them after ascertaining the outlay which 
can be reasonably met from the stale plan. 

Instead of setting up a separate Directorate of 
Hydrology under a Director General the Central 
Water Commission should be allowed to continue to 
perform its important function of collecting, collating 
and publishing h.ydrological data. Its Hydrology 
Directorate should be adequately staffed and equipped 
with necessary aids. Also the Government of India 
should take slops to make it obligatory on the part of 
tlie states lo furnisli to t he central organisations the 
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hydrological data which they observed. 

The preparation of river basin plans is of great 
importance in the proper utilisation of the limited 
water resources of the country. We, therefore, support 
the recommendation of the Irrigation Commission to 
set up the river basin commissions. 

There should be in every stale an organisation for 
wafer budgeting. This is best located in the Irrigation 
Department that being the major user of water. 
There should be adequate arrangement for flow of 
information lo this organisation from other water 
using departments. 

A national water reasources council should be set 
up lo lay down broad technical, economic and 
financial policies in irrigation for th.e country as a 
whole, keep a watch on the problems of interstate 
rivers and ensure that irrigation projects arc formulat- 
ed to conform to the highest national interest. 

There should be a legal provision for the interbasin 
transfer of water by making the necessary 
constitutional amendment. 

As purveyors of irrigation supplies, the Irrigation 
Department should be responsible for the efficient 
conveyance of water from its soui ce lo the field and 
for its fair distribution. 

More attention should be paid lo the following 
items of research than hitherto : 

(i) Snow gauging and contribution from glaciers; 

(ii) efTccl of soil conservation measures and change 
in land use on run off and infiltration; 

(iii) Hydrogeological investigations and assessment 
techniques of ground water in hardrock areas; 

(iv) reduction in evaporation from icscrvoirs; 

(v) lining materials and techniques; and 

(vi) optimum size and spacing of field drains; 

(vii) reduction in yield due to lOot submerge for 
difierent length of time during different periods of 
growth for various crops; 

(viii) effect on yield of the number and timing of 
irrigation for other crops besides wheat; and 
(ix) water pollution due to the use of fertilizers and 
pesticides and discharge of indusliial affluents into 
streams. 

Essential elements of agriculture should be included 
in the syllabus for engineers. On joining scivice, 
irrigation engineers should be given training in 
agriculture for some time at an agriciillural university 
as also in rc\enue matters in Revenue Department. 
Also in-service training courses shouh! be held at 
suitable intervals. 

The recommendations given below arc not 
comprehensive. Only the more important ones arc 
slated here for special notice. 

All the steps necessary for development of land 
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in a command area have to be taken together in an 
integrated manner. These comprise : 

(i) Layout of plots and of common facilities like 
water courses, field channels, drains and farm roads; 

(ii) Consolidation of farmers’ scattered plots into 
one or two operational holdings; 

(iii) Construction of water courses and field 
channels; 

(iv) Construction of field drains where necessa^ 
and linking them with connecting drains; 

(v) Provision of farm roads; and 

(vi) Land formation to suitable slopes. 

For the layout of fields and other facilities the 
contour method of layout is recommended. 

The 'maps of the land development in the 
command area should be on a scale pf 1 : 2,500 or 
1 ; 4, COO with 10 cm contour. 

Land preparation for irrigation on steeper slopes 
becomes expensive and in areas .with natural slopes 
exceeding 10. per cent it may cost so much as to 
make introduction of irrigation uneconomical. 

It is desirable that small holdings should be 
grouped in a contiguous area near the periphery of 
the village within the' cominand of an outlet, the 
smaller holdings should be located at the beginning 
of the water course and the larger ones farther away. 

his will facilitate equitable distribution of water to 
the small holdings. 

Once approval of government is accorded to the 


preparation of a project report, the Irrigati^ 
epartraent should immediately notify other concei 
c epartments of this approval, and giving an outli 
e t e project, advise them to take up investigalii 
o the items which pertain to them. These concern' 
epwtments should prepare their own estimates f 
nnj eld investigation which they may need to car 
out and obtain the necessary sanction and fum 
rough their own departmental channels. 

An irrigation project report should be prepare 
P the general report as under 

engineering works from source of supp 
“tyo outlets, including drains'. 

. engineering syorks in the commar 

lion levelling and shaping, consfru' 

fi-M courses, lined or unlincd, field channel 

•'•nd farm roads. 

animat j other items pertaining to agricultun 

and cn ^ ‘^'’drj-, forestry, fishery, communicatidr 
ana cooperation. 

isnotbe'n„ Part II of the rcpoi 

■ Presem Department r 

epartraent should organise a specit 
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set up for the purpose for which agricultural 
engineers should also be inducted into the department. 
The personnel should be given the necessary training. 
The part III of the report should be prepared by the 
concerned departments and sent to the irrigation 
department for compilation. The Irrigation Depart- 
ment should then submit the complete report 
comprising all the parts for sanction to the 
appropriate authority. 

In part III of the report the Agriculture Department 
should deal with tillage practices, cropping pattern, 
production of seeds and their distribution requirement 
and distribution of fertilisers and manures, soil 
testing, plant diseases and distribution of pesticides, 
role of agro-industries, extention services, horticul- 
ture, transformation, storage and marketing and 
credit facilities. 

The animal husbandry department should deal 
with the requirement of livestock, fodder and feed, 
the dairy development, arrangements for processing 
and marketing and extention services. 

The Forest Department should indicate the 
proposals for farm forestry, raising of grasses, 
arrangement for nurseries and extension organisation. 
The scheme for irrigated forest plantation may also 
be included. 

The Fisheries Department should be consulted in 
respect of extent to which reservoir area should be 
cleared of trees and scrub, the structures to be 
provided in the interest of fishery and the minimum 
flows that may be required from the reservoir for 
riverine fishery. These matters should be included 
in part I of the report. In part III they should deal 
with the arrangements for fishery in the reservoir, 
setting up of seed fish, farms, the scope and proposals 
for pond and tank fisheries in the command areas, 
leasing policy, credit facilities, and marketing and 
processing arrangements. 

Land formation work should be taken in hand 
concurrently with the construction of irrigation 
channels. 

-At present, command area awaiting land formation 
work is of the order of 10 Mha, including (hat where 
irrigation supplies would become available in the 
next (wo to three years. Land formation work would 
need to be completed in about 30 Mha by the 
year 2000. 

The problems pertaining to organisation and 
finance in command area development sliould be 
given immediate and serious attention. 

Proper land formulation is equally important in 
the commands of minor irrigation projects. By the 
turn of the centuiy there would be about 9 Mha that ' 
W’ould have required action. In the case of ground- 
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&en before the consolidation of holdings is under- 
fakcn, it would be necessary to enforce the land 
ceiling law so that the allottees of surplus land become 
entitled to credit. But where land ceiling cannot be 
enforced immediately the loan can be given to the 
present owner with the proviso that liability for the 
loan would be transferred to the new allottee to the 
extent it pertains to the allotted land. 

In the case of share cropper the entire loan should 
be in the name of the land owner. But in the arrange- 
ment for crop sharing, he should be entitled to recover 
annually a stipulated amount from the recorded share- 
cropper towards payment of his share of loan. This 
arrangement should be legalised. 

.Since no part of the irrigable land in the command 
area'can be left out of the development operation. 
Government should provide the necessary funds for 
completing this work, and recover the amount as 
arrears of land revenue in reasonable instalments 
in the case of those farmers who are unwilling to take 
a loan. In the case of farmers whose title is not clear 
but who are willing to take a ioan and have the 
capacity to repay, the credit should be allowed by the 
financial institution under a Government guarantee. 

Since it is the ARC which has ultimately to provide 
finance to the bank or the cooperative societies for 
land development work, it would be desirable to 
appoint a representative of the ARC on the Board of 
Directors of the State Land Development Corporation. 
The land development proposal which the corporation 
may sponsor should be technically and economically 
examined, to the extent really necessary, only by the 
ARC. The bank can then advance the credit on 
ARC’S certification. 

By 1980 the pace of land development should reach 
one million hectares per annum requiring term credit 
of the order of Rs. 120-150 crorcs per annum from 
institutional sources. This would further rise to 
Rs. 170-210 crorcs per annum by 1985. 

The full requirements of finance for command area 
development from institutional sources along with the 
contribution from governmental sources to the extent 
It is required to be provided, must be made available 
to maintain the stipulated pace of development. 

Experimental farms should be established in the 
command area well before irrigation supplies become 
available. A fairly large number of demonstration 
farms would need to be established as irrigation water 
ecomes available. Tlie farmers should be given 
training in water management, appropriate tillage 
practices, raising of irrigated crops and the use of 
fertilisers and pesticides, likewise, training of wonicn- 
olk in the more efficient way of carrying out farming 
duties should be arranged- 
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in any new irrigation system night irrigation should 
also be enforced through the. system of ‘warabandi’. 
This system of ‘warabandi’ would also protect the 
interests of the weaker farmers who may be otherwise 
deprived of their due shares of supply during a period 
of keen demand. 

The important recommendations made in the 
chapter are as follows 

In the command areas of major irrigation projects, 
where problems of waterlogging and salinity exist, 
apart fiom the provision of drainage, water courses 
and field channels, an economy in the use of wafer 
and exploitation of ground water to lower the water 
table should be insisted. 

The areas liable to flooding and waterlogging in the 
country should be identified. They should be brought 
under suitable crops avoiding flood periods. 

In areas where reclamation projects are being 
launched, detailed mapping indicating classification of 
the self-affected soils together with their characteris- 
tics should be initiated. 

Reclamation of saline and saline-alkali lands should 
be attempted in a large scale in order to prevent in- 
festation of.soils from neighbouring areas, physico- 
chemical characteristics of the soils should be periodi- 
cally observed to enable modifications if any of 
reclamation methods. 

A suitable subsidy may be given to small and 
marginal farmers owning alkali affected lands for 
purchase of gypsum for reclamation. 

Pilot operational research projects on watershed 
basis covering 2,000-3,000 hectares of land should be 
taken up to assess the economic feasibility of develop- 
ing rangelands. Standard soil survey should be carried 
out to selineate different land capability classes suit- 
able cither for cultivated crops or grasses or forest 
plantations. 

There is an urgent need to carry out soil surveys in 
the ravine lands for the purpose of differentiation of 
the soils. For whatever areas aerial photographs are 
available they should be interpreted to find out the 
physical features of the land, characterising ravine 
systems. For those areas for which aerial photo- 
graphs do not exist, urgent steps should be taken to 
have them. 

Property boundaries and field boundaries should 
not be allowed to interfere in the way of scientific 
planning of ravine land reclamation. The land con- 
solidation and settlement operations should be simul- 
taneously undertaken. Areas considered suitable for 
horticultural crops should similarly be planned on 
contours and redistributed to facilitate speedy deve- 
lopment. Areas recommended for forestry should 
also be subjected to run-off management. 
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fixpen'ence m the fields, there Is a great need for rapid 
reclamation of the ravine areas of Gujarat, Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh in order to 
provide timber, fodder and cultivable land. 

The recommendations made on sand dunes recla- 
mation and stabilisation in our interim Report on 
Desert Development are reiterated. 

Researches on alternative and less expensive land 
-utilisation methods by raising suitable grasses and 
economic forest species may have to be explored for 
reclamation and better utilisation of saline and sodic 
soils. In view of this, there is a need for intensifica- 
tion of research at the Central Soil Salinity Research 
Institute, Karnal. Operational pilot research projects 
should be taken up on contiguous problem areas of 
about 1 ,00072,000 hectares with a view to evaluating the 
economic feasibility of the practices under alternative 
land use like agriculture. Studies should be made for 
exploring the possibility of composite fish culture in 
dug out ponds in the salt alfected land which generally 
has low permeability. 

The, problems of riverine wasteland known as 
‘Diara’ lands need to be investigated and suitable 
practices evolved for the management of sandy, areas, 
flooded and water-logged land and salty land, apart 
from evolving a suitable crop and forage production 
technology. 

In view of the extensive nature of wastelands, it is 
necessary to intensify research for developing techno- 
logy for successful establishment of permanent cover 
of economic species of fuel, fodder, inferior fruit trees 
and fast growing industrial species. Pilot research 
studies in large contiguous blocks should be under- 
taken to standardise the management methods and to 
evolve working^ plans for maximising production and 
ccononmic returns. There is also a felt need to 
iniprove further the design and specifications of costly 
stracturcs in canalising the ‘Clios’. Irrigation research 
institutes and river research institutes located in the 
Cho affected areas and concerned agricultural 
unnersities may initiate co-ordinated programme of 
held invc-stigations in this direction. 

Rocky, stony and hilly areas with skeletal soil are 
not considered suitable for agriculture and forestry 

ut can be developed for' recreation purposes and 
nature rcsen'es. The Forest Research Institute and 
Departments should initiate research in 

mis, direction. 

Research work should be taken up to identify 
suitable for wastelands occupied 
incr T'' ^hd develop technology for 

production from ^ such lands. The Indian 
should**''^.! Dodder Research Institute, Jhansi 
undertake suitable investigations for develop- 
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ment of grassland on these soils. In collaboration 
with the State Governments pilot research projects 
for grassland development should be undertaken to 
transfer the available technology to the field. 

Research work leading to increased agricultural 
production and for development of alpine pastures 
and meadows at high altitude location should be 
intensified at the Indian, Grassland and Fodder 
Research Institute, Jhansi. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research should 
initiate watershed research for soil conservation 
and proper land utilisation with a view to rationalis- 
ing land use practices for watershed protection and 
reduction of silt discharges thereby saving the life of 
costly reservoirs. 

The rehabilitation of tribal people who practice 
j/i/iin cultivation in one form or the other may be 
attempted in one or more of the following ways. 

(i) Reclaiming land and providing irrigation, where 
necessary, and other inputs and facilities so as to 
encourage settled cultivation; 

(ii) identifying areas suitable for plantation crops 
which would give subsidiary occupation; 

(iii) developing grass reserves to support a subsi- 
diary programme of animal husbandry; and 

(iv) developing areas for agri-silvicultural opera- 
tions and commercial foiest plantation which would 
give full occupation. 

Land reclamation should substantially be done 
through institutional investments availed of by the 
allottees. Alteniatively, it may also be possible for 
a land reclamation organisation in a slate taking up 
advance reclamation of an annual area then selling 
the land at a fair price to the settlers. The land 
reclamation programme should be attempted on 
either of these bases so that direct investment by the 
slate is limited and substantial investment comes 
from the farmers themselves through borrowings 
from institutions for long term agricultural credit. 

The land reclamation should form part of area 
development and would not require any separate 
organisation. The central planning division wifi have 
to formulate the overall national programme, with 
the help of state planning units, keeping in view 
the relative needs in the states for land, of growth 
with social justice and depending on funds available 
from the stale investment and institutional 
borrowing. 

The following is a summary of the important 
recommendations made in this chapter. 

In view of hazards of rapid siltation of rivers and 
streams, a firm strategy for taking the conservation 
works in the water-sheds of river valley projects 
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should be planned quickly, preferably within five 
years. 

In conformity with the international standard, a 
soil map of India in the scale of 1 : 1 million is 
considered necessary and adequate. The comprehensive 
system of soil classification developed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture (USDA) should be 
suitably modified, where necessary and adopted and 
brought in line with the International system of soil 
classification as adopted by Food and Agricultural 
Organisation. Expeditious measures should be taken 
to prepare the soil map of India in I : I million scale 
and to organise additional 170 soil survey parties in 
accordance with the specific requirements of the 
states and the centre. Aerial photographs, at least 
for the nonsensitiva areas, should be made available 
for accelerating soil survey work. The Directorate of 
All India Soil and Land Use Survey which is charged 
with the training of soil survey personnel and soil 
correction and classification at the national level, 
should be appropriately strengthened. An integrated 
training course in collaboration with the Indian Photo 
Interpretation Institute of the Survey of India should 
be organised. The State Soil Survey Organisations 
should be strengthened with properly trained 
personnel in order to carry out all new surveys as 
well as resurveys on the standard pattern. A dose 
liaison between the central and state soil survey 
organisations is imperative. For this purpose, the 
state coordination committees, wherever formed, 
should be activised and wherever not yet formed, 
should be constituted as early as possible. State 
coordination committees should utilise the existing 
data on soil survey for land use and crop planning 
after due interpretation. 

The programme of soil survey should include 
hydrological and erodibility groupings of recognised 
soils in order that soils producing sediment get 
quickly identified. Soil and land use survey should 
precede soil conservation measures, so that the latter 
can be based on the recommendations of the former. 
Gaps noticed in the progress of either should be 
expeditiously bridged. 

In view of the irreparable damage done to 
reservoirs by siltation, high priority should be 
attached to the treatment of those lands in the water- 
shed which deliver the largest amount of sediment to 
the reservoirs. 

A time-bound programme needs to be drawn up 
for the aerial survey of the remaining catchment area 
and for correlation with sediment inflow and its 
transport via rivers and streams and delivery into 
reservoirs. This would help better identification of 
priorities for treatment. 
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The inadequacy of rainfall data in the walcrsliccls 
of the various river valley projects calls for the 
following urgent measures. 

(i) the location of all rain-gauges should be fixed if 
necessary by a special scheme within two years; 

(ii) all non-standard rain gauges should be replaced 
by standard ones; 

(iii) IMD's plan for installation of 1200 additional 
raingauges on the basis of WMO’s recommendations 
should be re-examined; 

liv) a special unit should be established in the 
IMD with powers and responsibilities and suitable 
financial assistance to instal additional network of 
raingauges, and collect and publish all available data 
within a period of 3 years; 

(v) correction factors applicable to all the defective 
raingauges should be determined as early as possible; 
and 

(vi) a minimum network of self-recording 
raingauges as would enable publication of maps of 
short duration rainfall and frequencies within a 
period of 10 years be established. 

Conservation measures in catchment areas should 
have the same priority as the development of 
command areas. 

Due consideration should be given to the physical 
and morphological characteristics of soils in the 
development of precise techniques for soil and 
moisture conservation. 

Alternating grass and crop varieties is an important 
measure of soil conservation and moisture preserva- 
tion. In the multiple cropping programmes grasses 
should find a place. 

Private degenerated lands which may be the foci of 
erosion should be treated for purposes of conserva- 
tion, e.g., for farm forestry with technical help from 
the forest department; or else the State Government 
should notify the owners of such lands for including 
them in land development schemes. 

Instead of treating soil conservation in catchment 
areas as one of saving life of reservoir, it should be 
looked at as part of programmes for maximising land 
use. To attain this end, all related programme should 
be drawn up in a coordinated manner. 

Considering the limited forest area available in the 
catchment areas, every bit of degraded forest land 
should be replanted with intensified efforts. Accord- 
ing to suitability and feasibility, a programme of 
cither farm forestry or commercial forestry should 
cover a substantia] portion of the catchment areas. 

Grass reserves should be created in forest areas 
and community lands. This would link up soil an 
moisture conservation of degraded areas in the catch- 
ment with programme of milk production and make 
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both of them economical ventures. 

Areas showing reasonable rise in productivity as a 
result of conservation measures should be identified 
in catchment areas and an institutional programme of 
credit should- be developed, so that farmers would 
find it profitable to take up soil conservation work. 
This step would substantially minimise direct invest- 
ment, by State Governments for the overall soil 
conservation work. 

In soil and moisture conservation works covering 
wide areas in the watersheds and involving a large 
number of people, extensive participation of the 
people at the district, block and village levels would 
ensure superior performance and higher achievements, 
particularly in . respect of the maintenance 
programme. 

All storages \vith a hypothetical limit of 12.5 
thousand harm and above should be treated as having 
interstate implications. In such a situation the centre 
should provide financial and supervisory assistance 
for the watershed management. Since the benefit 
accrues directly to (he states in various ways, such 
projects should be financed by the centre and the state 
concerned. 


The work of gauging silt and discharge of various 
nvers and their tributaries should be a central 
responsibility. Adequate funds should be provided 
for the purpose. 

Particulars of watersheds should be continually 
collected and systematically studied in order to take 
corrective measures. For river valley projects, the 
cate ments of which arc situated in more than one 
5^® data should be collected by the Ministry 
0 griculture and Irrigation with the assistance of the 
conrerned slates, analysed, and stored in one place for 
the benefit of users. 

The location of gauging stations should be planned 

are u y to cpver all major situations. In view of the 
rgency and importance of sediment data, it should 
°^^'S®tory on the part of all the discharge 
ervation sites to obtain sediment data as well. 

run observation units should be 

stnii ^ f central agency and classed as ‘A’ class 
pniiin”* ^ having been provided with sophisticated 
, * 3tid ; standard arrangements for 

Observations and checks. 


™®“®semcnt should be initiated well in 
before the execution of the projeci 
thn ™ooe action results in stabilisation ol 
devp/*^ Ihereby putting the wafer- resource 

dPiP, o" a firm basis. Priorit> 

should be based on sediment yield and 
rence in similar catchment areas. 
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At present the water resources projects are handled 
bj’ one organisation whereas watershed management 
projects are handled by another. The two are so 
intimately related that whenever a water resource 
development project is planned, the authority 
responsible for watershed management should be 
simultaneously associated with it, so that both works 
run complementarily and parallely. 

For comprehensive planning and effective execution 
of soil conservation programmes, the organisation 
should be adequately strengthened so as to meet the 
requirements of a coordinated programme of 
conservation, use and management of soil and water. 

The jurisdiction of an Assistant Soil Conservation 
Officer should be fixed and he should be required not 
only to tackle fresh problem areas but also to 
maintain the areas already treated. And treated once 
can be taken up for fresh treatment after 5-7 years 
depending on the condition of deterioration. 

An inter-directorate committee presided over by 
the Agriculture Production Commissioner may take 
up soil conservation on a coordinated basis and as a 
special action programme. 

The amount due from each landholder as cost of 
soil conservation works in a cultivated land should 
be recovered in suitable instalments depending on the 
nature of operations and cost involved. The number 
of instalments may be made conveniently larger in 
case of small and marginal farmers. In course of 
time this concession should apply to marginal 
farmers only. 

For lands suitable for afforestation and grass 
production the Forest Department should suitably 
include them in their programmes of afforestation 
and conservation and realise part of the expenditure 
from the sale of either forest produce or grasses. 

Indigenous research set up is essential for investigat- 
ing the quantitative aspects of watershed management 
under conditions prevailing in the catchments of the 
river valley projects in India. 

A scientific appraisal of the land and soil resources 
should be made by the Directorate of All India 
Soil and Land Use Survey to enable preparation of an 
inventory of the above resources, assess the nature 
and extent of soil and moisture conservation problems 
in the country, classify the country into different land 
resource regions and subregions and map them on a 
suitable scale. 

Studies on conservation hydrology already being 
conducted at various research centres should be 
intensified so as to include the following aspects : 

(a) watershed hydrology with special reference to 
precipitation frequency distribution etc; (b) rainfall 
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erosion indicv,; rincJ fc) in/iltjalion t.-ifcs ;in(l 
cumulative inial".- I'nr (liffcrcnt liydrolo/’.ical f.oil iitiii'.- 

Kc'.carcii v/oil. on cctr.crvalion a(',rf)ruirny ;,l'()nld 
be rlrcn/jllieiiecl to include the follinvni;>, a')i-.cl'. : 
("aj .Selection of trop-,, croppinj; i.y.lenn., peometry 
of croppinp. crop rotation-,, niized cioppint;, inter- 
croppinp and ',lri|r tioppinp v/illi reference to rootrnp 
liabit'i of croif : Hi) tiHape piacticc’. In o()liini'.e t.oil 
moi'ilute fepaiiic in llic root /one; (ej eiop le'.jron'-e 
at dilferent ctapc". of piowlli under varioin. tnon.inre 
level',; anti fd; (Ic-vjlopanenl ol iirtrper, water liatvc-.l- 
irtp ;in<l water r cyclinp trclmitiue'. foi tatnfcti 
apfictillure. 

.Sludie-, on irrec • iiiic.d niea-.itrc'. v/rtli refeience to 
cori-.ervation Mtnt'aie., ;,ucii tn, conlttur tind pjaded 
terraeinp, beticli tcfi.'icinp, pr,i-,-,ed waterway;, and 
diversion'. -.Iioiild be auprncriitd. rriterra tor de-.ipn 
of bund-,, eait[,en datir-, tint! oilier rod eon-.ervalton 
Mructurc", r.lionid be rieveloped. .Sludic, f.liould be 
initialed on fiatall-.l terraeinp and /ip/ap lerracint! 
v/illi a viev/ to avoKliiip point to//, and eliarp turn', 
lor variou', aprituliiiral operation', iiMnp tractor-,, 

7’lie p.'tp in available bnowledpe lor irriprovinp 
cxlen-.ive pra/mp land and niainltoninp pi:i’,'; re'-erve, 
ahould be filled up. 

•Studie-j on torrent crrnirol, land',lide', and raviric 
cenlrol, rpeeialiy in billy rep.iori',, chtnild be initiated 
v/ilb the ullim ue obpjeiive of (;i) cl.-r.-.ifyinp, conlroll* 
rnp and r.-elaiin'n ; pullie-,; and fb; cvolvinr; paebape 
of practice-, to c nitrol r ):id-,idc and rail-,ide ero‘>ion 
and lecbriirpre-, of ',labili-,aiion of pirolr'ern area',, 
r,ueb a-, those fr'-quently all'.e<ed liy lan-l slide-, and 
bill torrent-,, I,-, ' .n- ive - iiid'-:', on the jtrohlctn-, of 
r.hiflini; eullivalioii irrl t<r,-/seq i :iil b i/ ird', and step'* 
topre/eni tb;,-n should be uri-lerlal en. 

Prirrrily sbonb] be p.iven t r -,tud'c-, aimed al 
evaluatinp the variou-, facloi , in the universal soil 
los', equation particularly for Die adopted crop 
rotation-,. 

In vie-// of the larpc pap in the requirement and 
availability of trained personnel the Irarrtinp 
factliltc', at the variou-, s'lil errriservation research arr'l 
trarninp centre-, should be sircnpjhened, Tire 
Iraininp of olfiecr , and of prariuafe as-,islari'-, may be 
Imparted at the Soil and Walcr Omservalion J{e',earcb 
and 'Jrarninp Institute and it-; substations. The 
rn-r/ervicc traininp of the ficlrl assistants arr<l 
aob-as-.rsfarrls may be imparted by the soil errnserva' 
Iron orpanisalions ezislinp in different stale-;, 'ifrja 
programme should receive a hi;-;h ptir,rriy. 

Agricultural univt-rsiire', should gradually build up 
cxpertr-vC in tfie fielrl of restareh and cducai/rrn on 
{.oil and mohlurc conservation. The Krisht Vjgyan 


Kendra would be ernlne/illy .sirilable to cditcalc llic 
farmers on the principle-; and benefits of soil and 
rnrristure crrnservalion . 

Suilalrle action shoirld be taken to brinp out 
manuals and b.-indbooks ineorporalirtp research data 
an<l recommendations emanalini' Ihererroin for 
a<lo/>lion in the field. The K.'AR -.hoitid be eiilruslcd 
willi the task of prcp.-rralion ,-ind pirbircalion of sueli 
manuals for lire benefit of the .Stale Goverrunenis. 
Affort-slalion beinp an imporlanl aspect of .soil 
corrservaiiftn, lire collabor.iliort of Ills- l•orc",l Re-.t-areli 
Iti-.iiliUe may be -.oiiphl in the preparation of the 
rnatKt.d. 'lire task of preparinp field manuals 
necessary for lire cxecitlion of soil errriservation 
ptopiammes in the stale-, should be cnltnsled to the 
/c-.jreclivc- .Stale Government-,. 'Jhe rc-piorial centres 
wjticli are to help the .Slale Governments in planniri;; 
and rle-.ipninp soil con-.er vatitrn tnc.istirc-. .should 
periodically reviev/ Ihe-.e manuals and make them 
irplodalc. 

Certain primiiie-, should he assipried in the iinple- 
rncnlalirrn of the recommendation-, repardiru’ Irainin/! 
and rc".c,'irch in r.orl and v/;iler rmiservalion, 'I he 
followinp priorities foot yc-;irvo'-,e) are -.iippeslcd : 

J'riortly /■— alftrrdinp irainin;; facililrc-s after 
asccriainrn;; requirement of personnel from llie .Slate 
Crovernmeni'j. 

Priority Il -Slrent'lhenin;; re-.carclr fbolh basic and 
applied) al the cxrslin;; rc-se.'irch slalurns to 1)11 up the 
paps in kno-r/ledpe pointed out above. 

Priority JlJ—openinp addriror.al re-.eartli stations. 

Priority IV ^darl/n;; corrtprehensive pilot vralcrshed 
studies. 

'/'he more imporlanl rec-ornmi-ndalions arc ;'iven 
belov/ : 

The tempo of rirral cls-elrrlrealion should be stepped 
up so as to make eleeirrerly available for pump sets 
and rural industries in practically all tire vill'apes by 

vm, 

7'he slale electricity boards should prepare a v/ell- 
carnsidcred and coordinated pror;ramrne rrf rural 
electrification in consult, -riirm v/iilr the other develop- 
merit al the stale, district and block levels. 

Advance planniri;; for the firtirre programme of 
clectrrfrcalron is essential irrid the stale electricity 
board-, sirould lake early action on llie follov/in;; 
aspects : 

fr; a-,-,essmenl of requirement of pov/er and making 
arran;;emenls to meet the sanie; 

fii) asvessrnenl of requirement of ISxlra High Tension 
(liflT) and ffiph 7'ensiori GIT) net v/orks and rnilia- 
tron of appropriate {iciron to meet the .same; 

(iir) assessment of requirement of materials and 
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afrarigemenis for their indigenous pfodilreriieni; 

(iv) assessment of requirement of Personnel and 
arrangements for their training; and 

(v) carrying out of connected research and deve- 
Jopment work. 

The present difficult power position should not be 
permitted to hamper agricultural development and 
the requirements of rural electrification should con- 
tinue to be accorded a high priority. The State 
Government should take steps to encourage rural 
loads by promoting dispersal of industries to rural 
areas. . 

The state electricity boards should take advantage 
of the funds, placed at the disposal of the REC for 
granting loans, to provide street lights in harijan 
ter/es as were left out while electrifying the village 
within the next two years. The charges of electricity 
consumed by these basties should be borne by the 
State government concerned. 

The State governments should take suitable action 
to extend electricity to primary heatlli centres for 
which 50 per cent subsidy is allowed by the centre, 
within about two years. 

The electricity boards should give special considera- 
tion to extending electricity to fishermen colonies 
along the sea coast. 

Wherever famine relief funds are used for deepening 
of existing wells or digging of new wells, funds should 
also be provided for electrifying them. 

In order to minimise the financial loss on rural 
electrification schemes, it is important to bring about 
maximum economy in capital costs through standardi- 
sation without sacrificing safely considerations and 
also to lake steps to improve the load factor and thus 
the revenue through larger use of power. 

The electricity boards should lake urgent , steps to 
ung down the losses in the existing systems and 
ensure that the future distribution systems arc design- 
ed to give only tolerable line losses. 

■Restate electricity boards should have the authority 
. 0 isconnect the power supply to a consumer who is 
a optihg various malpractices. This authority should 
_ Exercised only by a responsible officer of the elec- 
Incity board. 

governments should subsidise part 
Ld ^ '^*^'*^* schemes for transmission 

elect I'UES to be installed by slate 

the boards in backward areas so as to satisfy 
villa ^‘'‘^^‘^'■ibed by the REC. Similarly, where 
inclusT other and the 

for eW^r lEKV lines makes the schemes 

concidpr unremunerative; the REC may 
giving special loans for the 11 -KV lines by 
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treating tliem as transmission iines. 

Credit facilities should be e.xtended to farmers and 
small scale industrialists, including for the electrifica- 
tion of their homes, for meeting the initial cost and 
Connection charges etc. 

The state agro-industries corporations should be 
charged with the responsibility for the supply of 
quality equipment at reasonable prices. 

Agro-service centres should be set up to provide the 
services of licensed electrical wiremen/electricians for 
attending to repair work including rewinding of 
motors at reasonable rates. 

Pending investigation of a contested bill, the con- 
sumer should be charged on the basis of average 
consumption for the past two months. Ficticious 
reading of meters which is generally the cause of 
Wrong billing should be considered a serious offence 
and persons found responsible for it should be 
Suitably punfsfiecf. 

The system of sending bill collectors to specified 
places in the villages on specified days should be 
introduced by the electricity boards, who have not 
done so, so far. 

The theft of transformers, conductors and other 
materials and the possession of such stolen articles 
should be made a cognizable offence under the Elect- 
ricity Supply Act, as in the case in the Indian Tele- 
graph Act. 

The state electricity boards should make stamp 
paper available at the time of signing the agreement. 

The imposition of minimum consumption guarantee 
charges should be waived if the circumstances are 
beyond the control of the consumer. When a farmer 
has secured electric connection on his tubewell or 
pump set, he should not be restrained from sharing 
with or selling water to other farmers. 

For expediting the electrification programme in an 
area, voluntary labour oflered by the people should be 
fully utilised and encouraged which would also bring 
down the cost. 

Climalc and Agriculture 

The main recommendations are summarised 

below : „ . , 

Climate : Present rainfall normals (1901 50) which 

are more than two decades old should be revised and 

published early. Normals of stations computed with 
records for shorter periods should be reduced to the 
same period as those with complete records. 

The method of working of district normals should 
be reviewed. Percentage departures from normal or 
rainfall for the various meteorological subdivisions 
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should be worked out for all the years from the begin- 
ning on a uniform basis and using the latest normals. 

Frequency distributions of daily rainfall should be 
prepared for all taluk stations and published. Weekly 
totals of rainfall of all stations with data of at least 20 
years should be published, 

A good network of snowfall recording stations 
should be extended. Studies on the contribution of 
snow to river flow should be undertaken. 

Glaciology : IMD, Geological Survey and other 
concerned departments should draw up co-ordinated 
programme of work in this field with a view to under- 
standing their role in Indian weather. 

Rainfall Variability : Whenever normals of rainfall 
of a station, or area computed, they should always be 
accompanied by their respective standard deviations 
and values of coefficient of variation. 

‘Breaks’ in rainfall should be analysed for taluk 
areas and published for general use. 

Temperatures : Frequencies of daily maximum and 
minimum temperatures, heat and cold wave spells 
and duration in hours of temperatures in different 
ranges should be prepared and published. 

Reference publications (i) Climatological Tables of 
observatories in India (1931—60) and (ii) Climatolo- 
gical Atlas of India (abridged) should be reprinted 
early as copies of these are not readily available. 

Wind : Averages of hourly wind data and frequen- 
cies of speeds in different intervals and durations 
should be published for all the stations for which 
data are available. 

Complete series of rainfall of all the stations in the 
country with recoids of 70 years or more, percentage 
departures from normal of all the meteorological sub- 
divisions should be published to facilitate detailed 
studies of trends and periodicity in Indian rainfall. 

Climatic Change : The problems concerning climate 
change and prediction should be taken up as a 
research project by the Indian Institute of Tropical 
Meteorology, Poona in cooperation with India Meteo- 
rological Department and ICAR etc. 

Agrometeorology : ICAR should examine the 
feasibility of inclusion in their future programme of 
research biochemical studies for a fuller understand- 
ing of crop weather relationships. 

There is urgent need to go in for phytotrons at all 
the agricultural universities to have clearer ideas as 
crop weather relationships under controlled condi- 
tions. 

Each one of the rainfall zones into which the 
country has been divided should have at least one 
fully equipped agromet observatory. Every taluk 
should have at least one soil moisture measuring 
station. The total for the country would be about 
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3000 and this network should be built up by the ^tafe 
Agricultural Departments during the next few decades. 
They should also arrange for the publication of these 
data. 

Studies of evapotranspiration under varying condi- 
tions of soil moisture in different soils and using as 
many plant species as possible are urgent and this 
work should be started at all the agricultural univer- 
sities, the central institute of ICAR and the Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun. Based on the results 
of these studies, a suitable network of stations, one at 
least in each district, for actual observational measure- 
ments should be started. 

The network of stations recording phenological 
observations should be expanded so that there is at 
least one station in each taluk. The selection has to be 
of nature-grown plants as far as possible. 

ICAR should organise a joint meeting of plant 
pathologists, entomologists and agricultural meteoro- 
logists for organising a unified approach to the study 
of problemf of pests and diseases. These will not 
only include the relationship under field conditions 
between weather and pests and diseases but also steps 
for starting a surveillance service based on meteorolo- 
gical factors which should be helpful in forecasting 
and controlling the epidemics. 

Meteorological observatories in adequate numbers 
should be set up in orchards, plantations and forests. 

India Meteorological Department in consultation 
with Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun and State 
Forest Departments should draw up a long term 
research programme in forest meteorology. 

All institutions and organisations dealing with 
animal research and dairy, piggery and poultry should 
arrange for meteorological observations needed for 
their work and conduct micro-climatic studies with in 
paddocks and barns. 

Research studies should be undertaken with a view 
to forecasting animal diseases. 

Droughts : Comprehensive and systematic studies 
of all past droughts by dynamic and synoptic climato- 
logical methods should be undertaken as a joint 
project by the India Meteorological Department and 
the Indian Institute of Tropical Meteorology, Poona, 
for developing techniques for forecasting them. 

Crop Weather Calendars : Existing crop weather 
calendars should be brought up-to-date. Separate 
calendars should be prepared for early, normal and 
late sowing varieties of each crops in different areas 
of the country. They should also be prepared for 
crops like soyabean, cow-pea, safflower, sunflower, 
etc. 

Weather Bulletins : Weather bulletins for farmers 
should include advice on agricultural operations and 
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should be prepared daily after joint discussions 
betneen Forecasting OlTicer, and Agricultural Officer 
deputed by local agricultural departments to make 
. them purposeful. In the light of Karnataka and 
Tamil Nadu experience this arrangement of joint daily 
discussions in preparation of _ operational weather 
bulfctins should be compulsorily extended to all states. 
The trial SITE programme of weather broadcasts for 
farmers issued after joint discussions of representatives 
from ICAR, Agricultural Meteorologist and the 
Weather Eorccaster should become a regular feature. 

IMD should evaluate each year the performance of 
wc.iilier bulletins for farmers and discuss at conferen- 
ces of agriculturists at state level. 

ICAR should consider convening of such periodical 
conferences for evaluating weather service to farmers 
and for their improvement. 

Every Sinic should issue a weekly crop weather 
bulletin containing description of week’s weather and 
crops in the state and outlook for a week ahead. The 
.responsibility for the compilation and issue should be 
that of the Directorate of Economics and Statistics 
with cooperation from the local Meteorologist, the 
Director of Agriculture of the Stale and a representa- 
tive from Ioc.i I agricultural university. 

Extended Range Forecasting : Research into various 
tispccls of "Extended Range Forecasting” should 
be given priority and work distributed among 
the IMD, Indian Institute of Tropical Meteorology, 
Poona and other interested institutions. An advisory 
working group may be set up with the Director 
General of Observatories as chairman and member- 
ship from IMD, ICAR and State Agricultural Depart- 
mcnis to periodically assess and reviesv the speedy 
irnplemeniniion of programmes of work. 

Crop Weather Rckilionships : (i) Crop weather 
studies in progress in the IMD should be intensified 
and formulae developed on a di.'triclwise basis. 

Oi) Detailed data on acreage, yield etc. according 
to varieties, irrigation, cultural practices etc. are 
essential for crop weather studies and these should be 
compiled in standard format - by Directorate of 
Economics and Statistics. Formulae for forecasts of 

crop agreage should be developed using climatological 
fariars. 

^^catllcr Modification : The research and opcr.a- 
twna! nspects of the pre.scnt organisation for wc.aiiicr 
mcHlification in the India Meteorological Department 
^'d Indian Institute of .Tropical Meteorology should 
be strengihehed to conduct further trials and experi- 
fmats to arrive at dependable conclusions. 

Research Education and Training 

''''•ork in the field- of Mathematical Simulation 
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Modelling should be reviewed and attempts made 
with data available in India. IMD in consultation 
with ICAR should work out a Joint programme of 
study using this approach. 

Production functions for crop yields should be 
worked out using techniques of analysis developed in 
the Indian Statistical Institute and in the paper on 
irrigation evaluation under monsoon rainfall condi- 
tions 

The present position regarding agroclimalological 
atlas should be reviewed and as soon as feasible, a 
detailed and comprehensive atlas should be prepared. 

In service training of staff tor manning various 
types of Agromet observatories sliotild be arranged 
by the state agricultural organi.sations in cooperation 
with IMD. 

Agricultural Meteorologists should be deputed to 
meetings of the Commission of Agricultural 
Meteorology of World Meteorological Organisation. 

Observalioial Organisation : As a policy, the 
obsen'ational organisation needed by State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture etc. should be controlled and 
maintained by them. They should provide all the 
finances needed for the purpose. Every state should 
immediately review their observational requirements 
and the organisation needed by them for necessary 
action. 

Every Block should have at least one raingauge 
and they should be located in Block Development 
Olficc. 

Rainfall Organisation in the stales which is primarily 
needed by the state agricultuml departments should 
be placed under their direct control; they will examine 
the present locations etc. of raingauges and lake 
action to shift them to block olficcs in consulial/on 
with and cooperation of tlic Director General ol 
Obscrx'atories who will continue to be technical adviser 
on all matlens concerning meteorological observa- 
tions. 

Departments of Agriculture will have a planning 
unit for dealing with planning progicss and evaluation 
of .ac'iculiinal programmes. Each unit must have a 
quaUfi.'d agricultural meteorologist who should look 
after all n a'tcrs pertaining to nieieorology inctnding 
the rainfall organisation. He will arrange for the 
collection, scrutiny, clieckin.c, processing and publica- 
tion of the data and for supply of data to all concern- 
ed. -At the centre, these items of work should he 
handled by the Directorate of Economics and Suntis- 
tics. As tliose form basic data for analysis they 
should also be punched in prescribed formats in 
consultation with India Meteorological Departmant. 
TIte proposals regarding reorganisation of state 
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detailed examination for evolving and adopting 
appropriate measures. 

Regions 15 & 16 : Paddy is the main crop of these 
Regions but yields are low, the chief reason being 
insufSciency of rainfall in September. These Regions 
arc more suitable for paddy than other crops and 
hence necessary steps should be talcen for providing 
irrigation facilities. In case this cannot be , done, 
paddy areas may be diverted to other crops. 

Region 17; (a) Rainfall resources , are more than 
adequate for growing paddy in valleys and hill millets 
in elevated areas. Paddy yield in Bulsar district 
(Gujarat) could be raisef There is good scope for 
increasing the yields of ragi by adopting better 
varieties and agronomic practices. 

(b) There is scope for .introducing improved 
varieties, of grass and forage legumes; soyabean in 
rotation with ragi could b: tried. Maize also could 
be tried, 

■ (c) Region is good for production forestry and 
economic tree crops. 

Regions !8 (o 22 : Paddy yields are high in general. 
Millet yields are very good in Tamil Nadu and 
moderate in Andhra Pradesh. Pulse yields are low. 
The reason for the same are required to be looked 
into and improvements brought about. 

Regions 23 to 26 ; Paddy can be grown only with 
. irrigation and this is what is being done. Conditions 
arc nearly favourable for maize in regions 25 & 26. 
Introduction of this crop along with soyabean is 
Worth c,xaniining. Measures required to be taken to 
further increase the yield levels of the existing crops 
also need examination. 

Regions 27 to 29 ; There are possibilities of 
diverting areas under crops like paddy with a view to 
introducing protein yielding crops and fodder crops 
which may be examined along with the possibilities 
, of increasing yield levels of existing crops. 

Regit^ 30 to 36 . patjjy dominates whether rainfall 
sufficient or not. The only good feature is that it 
'^8rown mostly under irrigation and yields are high, 
t may, however, be necessary to consider as to 
. whether available water could be better utilised for 
^smg other crops on larger areas with advantage. 

IS suggestion especially applies to regions 30 and 31, 
w .re the rainfall is good for raising crops like jovvar, 
mgi, cto. Maize can be a good crop for these 
Similarly soyabean and 
good crops in regions 31 to 36. 
in ^ '^''ops should also be considered especially 

there is rainfall in October 
of fa’''" ”’°osoon monlhs, possibilities 

nbd fodder crops in paddy fallows 
wpp enicnlar>- irrigation is worth considering. 
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Regions. 37, 41, 42, 44, 45, 47, 48 and 55 : Paddy is 
the major crop of these Regions. Regions 41, 42, 44, 
47 and 48 do not have favourable rainfall distribution 
for paddy. Regions 41 and 48 do not have even one 
month of a type rainfall. Region 42 has only one and 
44 two months of A type. Moisture stress in 
September and floods affect tiic yields. There is 
scope for substitution of paddy with maize and similar 
crops in Regions 41, 44, 47 and 48. Soyabean too can 
. be a good crop for these Regions. 

Regions 38 to 40; These arc scanty rainfall 
Regions with long intervening breaks. It is there- 
fore necessary to examine possibilities of putting 
larger areas under grasses and economic tree crops 
which can stand prolonged drought belter than arable 


crops. 

Regions 43, 46 and SO to 53 ; Cropping structure in 
general appears to be appropriate. With long rainy 
seasons and with milder tem;5eralure, it xvould be 
advisable to pay more attention to fruit crops and 
grassland development in high lying areas. 

Region 54 ; More attention to grassland and fruit 


crops may be desirable. 

Regions 56 to 62 : Cropping structure appears to be 
satisfactory. In Regions 56-57 paddy could be 
replaced in high lying areas with maize and soyabean 
with advantage. Possibilities of taking short duration 
pulses, oilsced.s, fodder crops and vegetables appear 
to be feasible before and after paddy. 

The high lying areas where raising of plantation 
crops is°difficuU could be used for developing 
grasslands. These regions ar^' good for production 
forestry and plantation crops. Tendency of opening 
up slopy lands for arable crops has to be discouraged. 

General observations and suggestions regarding 


cropping patterns etc. are as under 

(i) Rice crop is prone to suffer in areas under 

rainfall categories A-2 to B-2 unless due provision is 

rnade in the rainy months to collect and store water 
for irrigation in the lean periods. For other crops there 
is always danger from water logging to avoid for which 
suitable agronomic measures should be adopted right 
from the beginning. . u 

(ii) Studies on optimum dates of sowing should be 
completed for the whole country in close liaison with 
the scientists of agricultural universities institutions 

^..nnrinmnts for adoption of the results after large 


:alc trials in the field- 

(iii) In about 25 per cent area precarious conditions 
rev.ail. rainfall being 10 to 20 cm pm in not more 
lan two months in the year which arc not even 
pnsecutive months in some areas. Vanabihty of 
linfali in these areas is also high. H'Sb pnoritjt 
hould be given to these regions in providing irrigation 
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for ns nniclr as possible aa\n. All kiiuis of water 
harvesting tccbniiincs within each hokling as well as 
ontsiile on connnnnity basis are necessary for 
stabilising production, 

(iv) There is too innch emphasis on arable crops 
irrcspcctiNc of the suitability of land or sutliciency of 
rainfall, hand use planning has to be done on a 
scicntitic basis and implemented. 

(nI I'ield crops should be restricted to most 
fa\ curable areas which have good ixMcntiNe soils and 
are situated in valleys so that the rainfall could be 
preset ved in soil profiles and water harve.sting 
techniques adopted. The remaining areas should be 
put under forage and economic tive crops cither as 
sole crops or in mixtuie. Research ctTorts in these 
directions should be intensified and suitable 
recommendations developed as applicable to ditferent 
1 cgions. 

(.vil .■\ttcnipt should be made to introduce crop and 
varieties which fit best in the environmental rhythm 
of a place. Ci opping patterns should be Ilexible for 
adjustment to changing needs taking into considera- 
tion advance in technologj'. 

(xii't If lainfall pattern of a Region includes A,R 
and C classes of rainfall amounts in each of the 
tlnx'o consccutbe tvonths, it is better to go in for 
crops that ix'qiiiix' C or U amounts of rainfall and 
not .\. In such cases, steps should be taken right 
ficm the beginning for drainage of excess water. 

fNiii) .Ml irrigation ivsources in .\ndhra Pradesh, 
Tamil Madii and Karnataka aix' used mainly for 
growing paddy. It is necessary to examine as to 
wT.ether water resources could be put to better use 
from socio-economic as well as from human nutrition 
and other agronomic points of \ iew. 

fix’) There is a case for restricting paddy to one 
season onb in the Southern States with niinfall 
an.ounts in higher ranges in one or two months and 
utilising irrigation water tor growing other cixips. 
Tanners will switch over only when it is economical 
to do so. Reseaix'h attempts should be intensitied 
keepaig these various objectives in view. 

ex'! Rainfall distribution patterns with a knowledge 
of monthly variability CvUdd be used as an important 
basis in any scheme for changing cropping patterns. 

txi't IT'gent steps would ha\e to be initiated on ptrio- 
liix ba^is for determining and adopting mom suitable 
cropping patterns than the existing ones. Detailed 
Studies sl'.onld be taken tipon the lines indicated and 
keeping in \ iew the pnoposed tai^ets and suggestions 
made n\ the ctop chapters, formulate tx-search and 
extension ptxxgramtnes tvx achieve the main c'bjectix'e 
of putting exe.y hectatx' of land to its best use. 


Crop Proiluctioti, Scriciilliire and Apiculture 

This chapter is more meant to present a synthesized 
picture of the various issues whicli have been discussed 
indix idnally in various other chapters and which have 
a bearing on crop production. Recommendations 
ntade in other chapters are not repeated here 
ordinarily. Those arising from this chapter arc given 
below : 

(1) Appropriate research organisation is required 
to evolxe diversified cropping systems in heavy 
rainfall atxxis instead of the mainly monocropping 
.system with paddy that exists at present. Allied 
socio-economic problems and problems relating to 
soil conservation and maintenance of soil fertility will 
also have to he studied. 

(2") .\ttcntion should be devoted to store w.atcr in 
deep valleys at appropriate places towards the end of 
the rainy season in heavy rainfall areas, in order to 
lengthen the cropping season. 

(3) In order to xvard off the danger of water 
scaix'ity for irrigation of paddy during prolonged spells 
of drought shallow wells may be dug for storing 
water in every paddy field in heavy rainfall areas. 

(4) Seed material for high rainfall areas has to be 
produced elsewhem because of fast deterioration 
inherent in these amas. 

(5) Implements and machinery particularly suited 
to high rainfall areas will also have to be develaped. 

(6j .\ farming system designed to cnitix’ate crops in 
flood-free periods has to be dex eloped for .Assam and 
Bihar. The Kharif crops of nee and jute must be 
cither sown early in order to escape/withstand 
damage or the varieties should he such as to endure 
flooding (e.g. deep xvater rice). 

(T) Increasing use of forage crops in low rainfall 
areas in crop rotations or as lays is required to be 
eft'eeted. 

(.S') In ix'cognition of the importance of detailed 
crop planning in meeting the challenge of aberrant 
weather, as illustrated in the case studies mentioned 
in the text. Similar amdysis and contingent cropping 
plans should be dexx'loped for all the 72 drought 
prone districts in the country and implemented as 
fannere’ programmes for drought proofing of the 
areas. 

(O’) In view of the ax’ailahle technologx-, any strategx' 
for crop planning in drought prone areas in the 
country should include the basic practices described 
in the text as essential constituents of the package 
pixxgramme for implementation under a rotational 
system of land utilisation. 

(10) Kharif falloxx-s of Madhya Pradesh which arc 
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at present -utilised only for raising wheat or other 
rabi crops, could be utilised for growing crops in the 
South West monsoon season too through suitable 
water management programmes. 

(11) Cultivation of pulses/leguminous crops in 
rotation or as inter-crops is recommended in canal 
irrigated tracts for purposes of green manuring and 
maintenace of soil fertility. 

(12) Weed and disease-pest control measures are 
. specially needed to be developed- for irrigated 

conditions and heavy rainfall areas. 

(13) River bed farming has to be developed as a 
direct way of cultivation, specially for vegetables and 
melons. This has been a neglected sphere and, there- 
fore, requires the attention of the scientists and 
developmental authorities alike. 

(14) Sewage farming utilising town effluents for 
irrigation should be developed to the maximum 
possible extent. Some of the expenditure incurred on 
this could be recovered through charges which can 
be levied on effluent irrigation and the balance, if 
any, .could be treated as developmental expenditure. 

(15) Scientific investigations into the subject of 
.multiple cropping and crop rotation in various parts 
of the country have yielded valuable data on new 
patterns of cropping suitable to the respective areas. 
There is now a pressing need to make a reappraisal 
of the various possibilities to evolve cropping systems 
for covering all kinds of soil, rainfall and irrigation 
conditions as obtains in every taluk. The cropping 
systems so determined should be put into operation 
through active extension efforts and there should be 
a machinery to assess the progress and to effect mid- 
course alterations according to need. 

Tile targets of area and yield for the various grain 
crops as contemplated for 2000 AD are given in Table 
21,7. The present position has also been indicated 
or comparison. The salient aspects of suggested 
changes in cropped areas are slated below ; 

!• Significant increase has been suggested in barley 
About 0.34 Mha are for cultivation on saline 
.an alkaline lands, 0.46 Mha to be transferred from 
eat area and the remaining excess over the present 
aueage is mainly to come from rabi fallows in Uttar 
^ ^onjab and Haryana. 

ajor reduction of paddy area has been 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and 
anrt^v • ®oo 8 al and Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu 
like ^'^^^orence should be given to crops 

of thp « ‘^0 surplus areas 

in the maize, soyabean and blackgram etc. 

ftumu^l ^ioe, area should be withdrawn 

icriMtio other unfavourable situations where 

n Water cannot be provided easily to siipple- 
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ment rain-water. Wherever tank irrigation is prevalent 
as In the south, rice should be confined to the areas 
where water can reach through flow irrigation, lift 
irrigation should be avoided as far as possible. 

3. Additional area of 4.7 Mha has to be brought 
under maize mainly from the surplus rice areas of 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and West 
Bengal (3.8 Mha) and Andhra Piadesh, Karnataka 
and Tamil Nadu (0.9 Mha). A rabi crop of maize 
should be encouraged in Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. 

4. Out of the total existing area of 4.7 Mha under 
small millets, 2.7 Mha are proposed to be diverted to 
fodder raising and only 2 Mha are to be retained for 
grain production. 

5. For Pigeonpea, until medium duration varieties 
become available the main thrust of area expansion 
will have to be in frost-free areas of the north, because 
the peninsula does not hold promise in this regard 
owing to competition from crops like cotton. 

6 . For increasing area under miscellaneous pulses, 
due consideration should be given to multiple 
cropping. Off-season cropping in April to June 
period in river beds and tank beds should also be 
given a trial wherever feasible. 

21.6.2. Emphasis in researches has usually been on 
improving yield by quantity rather than quality except 
for cotton and agronomic aspects have not received 
due attention. Specific recommendations are indicated 
below : 

1. There is need to make a realistic distinction in 
crop research relating to irrigated and rainfed condi- 
tions proportionate to the area obtainable under each 
condition. For example, a crop like maize requires 
emphasis on rainfed conditions, whereas the emphasis 
has usually been for irrigated conditions. For wheat, 
the efforts are also required to be directed towards 
successful rainfed crop raising whereas the attention 
has been mostly given to irrigated crop so far. 
Crops like barley, jowar and pulses also require 
attention in research for rainfed conditions. 

Wheat ; 2. Whereas the existing tempo has to be 
maintained in all-round research, a special programme 
of evolving varieties and agronomic techniques suited 
to warmer winter conditions of the peninsula should 
be put into operation. 

3. Due attention should be paid in research work 
to durum and dicoccum species which hold better 
promise for the south. Special varieties of wheat are 
required to be bred and cultivated for milling, baking 
and confectionary industries also. 

4. The rust problem and the problem of storage 
pests should also get the best possible attention. Jn 
order to minimise rust menace, it is worth while to 
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by itself in research as well as extension efforts. Each 
region should have its own research institute of All- 
India status. The overall all-India problems could be 
looJccd after by the CRRI in collaboration with 
these institutes. Cn extension side, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Irrigation can develop suitable 
regional machinery with the involvement of the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

17. The main research problems which call for 
special attention in the case of rice are (a) to fit the 
varieties as well as agronomic practices to local rain- 
fall rhythm of different parts, (b) water and soil 
management under excess as well as deficient rainfall 
conditions, and (c) finding suitable varieties for 
different situations (hills, valleys and plains etc.) and 
for different crop seasons. 

1*?. It is desirable to improve drainage of maize 
fields through cultural practices in order to avoid 
damage due to water logging. 

19. The existing drawback in maize is that the 
early varieties arc low yielders and the high yielding 
hybrids arc too late for the rabi crops to be sown in 
time. This drawback is to be removed through 
persistent breeding efforts. Response to high popula- 
tion stress and resistance to borers are the other 
characteristics which have to be kept in view in 
breeding work. 

Jowar,: 20. Breeding efforts should attempt to 
introduce a proper leucine and isoleucine balance in 
jnwar grains in order to ward off pellagra disease. 
It is also necessary to breed medium duration fertilizer 
responsive rabi jo war. Striga the plant parasite also 
needs attention cither through developing resistant 
hybrid or through proper control measures. Extension 
efforts arc required to ensure that beneficial practices 
relating to time of sowing, manuring, optimum plant 
population, weed control and plant protection are 
adopted by farmers on a large scale. 

B.ajm ; 21 . The need is to develop high yielding, 
disease and bird resistant varieties along side due 
agronomic methods including dry sowing and trans- 
planting for different circumstances. Digestibility 
and keeping quality of flour arc the other factors 
which require attention. 

Ragi : 22. Breeding for short duration, bold grain 
with less husk and uniform maturity is desirable. 
Introduction of dormancy is necessary. 

Small Millets : 23. Fcdder and grain aspects have 
to be separated in research work. A contrasting study 
is also needed for the small millets which are grown 
in apparently two dissimilar condil’cns, viz. high 
and low rainfall areas. 

Gram: 24. Improvement of yield in gram can be 
achieved by breeding significantly better varieties of 
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this crop and provision of at feast one irrigation 
between sowing time and flowering date according to 
exigencies. 

P/gconpea (arhar or fur) : 25. In the case of 
P-'geonpea, attempts have to be continued to seed 
for medium duration single-season high yielding 
varieties suitable for different parts and for frost as 
well as wilt resistance. 

tathyrus (Khesari) ; 26. The main problem in the 
case of this crop is to educate people in the proper 
use of the pulse and here the help of extention and 
revenue authorities could prove quite beneficial. 

Other Pulses : 27. Due attention is required to be 
given to black gram, green gram, horse gram, mot/i 
and many others like cowpea, french bean, Dolichos 
Jablab in order that different conditions of rainfall 
and soil could be met successfully in different parts. 
The agricultural universities and State Departments 
of Agriculture will have s to draw up thek own 
strategics concerning typical problems in regard to the 
pulses of their regions. Co-ordination could be 
broadly arranged for the peninsula, northern plains, 
hills and eastern parts. The extension machinery 
should be made to give top priority to make available 
to farmers the existing know-how and associated 
inputs. 

The targets of area and yield for the various 
commercial crops as contemplated for 2000 AD arc 
presented in Appendix 22.6, Statement I. The present 
position has also been indicated for the sake of 
comparison. The salient features pertaining to area 
changes arc slated below' : 

(i) The major areas under groundnut will have to 
continue under rainfed conditions only. Because of 
this reason, the extension of area under groundnut 
should be effected as far as possible, (a) in such 
parts which receive rainfall of 10 to 20 cm per month 
in three or all of the South West monsoon months of 
June to September or, (b) where it is 20-30 cm per 
month in two of these four months (i-c B2-C4/C3) 
or, (c) in the South where the rainfall of September 
to November ranges between 5 and 20 cm per month 
(Sept. 20-30 cm, Oct. 20-30 or 10-20 cm, Nov. 5-10 cm). 

(ii) The area increase in sesamum crop should 
preferably take place in .such rainfall zones where the 
South West monsoon months involve rainfall month 
10 to 20 cm or 20 to 30 cm for at least one month 
(i.c., between B1 and Cl types of rainfall patterns). 

(Hi) The area increase for niger should take care of 
the possibility of utilising the wheat fallows of 
Madhya Pradesh. 

(iv) 50 per cent of the total proposed area for 
brassicasshouldcomc undcrirrigaiion. Tiie crop in 
Uttar Pradesh should get utmost attention in this 
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beffer pollination through the agency oJ" honey bees 
could be an effective answer to proper seed-setting 
this factor should be studied thoroughly. Other 
responsible factore, if any, for seed-setting and viability 
should also be studied. 

(ix) Utilisation of oilseed cakes, cotton seed and rice 
bran, which should rightly be given preference for 
obtaining oil, are at present used for livestock feeding. 
Extension agencies should see that the farmers get 
accustomed to feed their animals with the cake or 
meal of these subsidiary products which are equally 
nutritive or even better. 

(x) The full utilisation of cake or meal of all the 
oilseeds Jn general is an imperative necessity, because 
if the cake is not disposed it will discourage the 
further offtake of oilseeds for crushing and in turn to 
the very cultivation of oilseeds themselves. The 
maximum utilisation of cakes should be for livestock 
feeding. Utilisation of cakes as manure and for 
preparation of germicides and pest repellants may be 
developed and popularised. Internal demand and 
export may be properly balanced so that annual 
fluctuations in the quantity exported are avoided as 
far as possible. 

(xi) Organisation ; For giving proper attention to 
oilseed crops, there is need for four well coordinated 
wings, one each to deal with (a) field crops, (b) 
subsidiary oilbearing products of field crops, (c) oil 
bearing shrubs and trees, and (d) byproducts of oil 
industry. These wings may be set up both on the 
research and production side, i.e., in the ICAR as well 
as in the State Departments of Agriculture with due 
participation ,ot the agricultural universities on 
research side. A Central Technological Laboratory 
for oilseeds and their byproducts is also necessary 
and this may function under the ICAR. 

(xii) Each State should be fully responsible for 
research as well as developmental work on the oilseed 
crop's of their region. Regional coordination should 
in the first instance be organised among the contiguous 
states having identical crops and identical problems. 
The central coordination should be confined to 
problems of - all-India nature only and the Oilseeds 
Development Council at the centre should be a broad 
based apex oody charged with this responsibility. 
I Is composition could include representatives of the 
States, ICAR, Union Ministries of Agriculture, 
industry and Civil Supplies and Commerce, Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, Kliadi and Village 
Industries Commison and oil millers. The states may 
also have similar apex bodies with representation 
from the agricultural universities, plantation crops 
(if any), Forests, Industries, Khadi and Village 


Industries Board, representatives of oil industry and 
growers. It is this body which could represent a State 
on the central apex body as well as in the inter-state 
coordinating councils. Recommendations pertaining 
to other commercial crops are summarised below ; 

(0 Sugarcane : Ratoon cropping may be encouraged 
because it reduces cost of cultivation. As the ratoon 
crop has to be given as much attention as the plant 
crop separate agronomic and plant production 
schedules should be drawn up for both of them. 

(ii) Varieties have to be bred separately for (a) plant 
and ratoon crops, and (b) Gur and white sugar. 
Varieties of the future should have the highest possible 
sugar recovery, tillering capacity and tolerance to 
high population stress. Agronomy has to aim at 
maximum percentage of germination, least morality 
and the maintenance of an optimum plant stand up 
to the end. In the field of plant protection, efforts 
have to be continued for introducing genetic resistance 
and for finding out efiective methods of chemical 
control, while biological methods of control also 
require to be developed and put into practice. 
Biochemical techniques should be developed for 
stimulating ripening in adverse circumstances. 

(iii) Research activities other than breeding should 
be made the responsibility of the agricultural universi- 
ties in order to render effective solution of regional 
problems. Breeding aspects in sugarcane presents, 
of course, a special problem, viz. that of flowering, 
because of which Coimbatore has to continue to play a 
central role in hybridization work. Hebbal (Bangalore) 
is another station not far away from Coimbatore 
which has shown promise in this type of work and it 
may also be fully developed as a companion station 
to Coimbatore. Hebbal can specifically look to the 
breeding needs of the Southern States and Coimbatore 
should have an all India slant, more directed to 
northern needs. The Sugarcane Research Institute, 
Lucknow has to develop as a sister station alongwith 
Coimbatore specialising in selection and development 
of suitable varieties after the ‘fluff’ stage for the 
northern parts of the country. 

(iv) Multiplication and distribution of disease-free 
planting material of sugarcane should be given special 
attention because the existing stock is highly degene- 
rated and discasr-ridden. 

(v) The developmcnial activities pertaining to 
svigarcanc should be the responsibility of the Director 
of Agriculture on a uniform pattern in all the slates 
including Uttar Pradesh. The Departments of Agri- 
culture should look to all round development of 
sugarcane — whether it is for sugar or ^/ir or khandsari 
manufacture. Even the industrial aspects with regard 
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consideration some special requirements like (a) 
varieties which can withstand the effects of high soil 
moisture in high rainfall areas, (b) varieties for early 
sowing under such high rainfall conditions, (c) varieties 
with gossypol free seed, (d) increased oil percentage in 
seed without detriment to quality or quantity of lint, 
and (e) varieties with fibre suitable for blending 
with synthetic fibres. Suitable combination of agronomic 
and plant protection schedules is also required to be 
developed for making the varieties yield their best in 
high rainfall areas. Developing varieties and 
agronomic and plant protection techniques for cotton 
cultivation during the months of December to April 
in West Bengal and the adjoining Slates of Bihar and 
Orissa should also engage attention. 

(xvii) The Cotton Technological Laboratory should 
continue to study all facets of fibre qualily and treat- 
ment which will promote the use of cotton varieties 
for blending purposes and incorporate easy care 
properties even in pure cottons. 

(xviii) Best fibre : The comparatively low price of 
jute and allied goods is an advantage which has to be 
maintained by continuous attention to productivity as 
this is the only way to save this crop from competi- 
tion from other sources. New uses of jute and allied 
fibres such as textiles, flooring and construction 
materials, woollenised goods should receive constant 
attention. Woollenised goods in particular may have 
a great attraction in this country as well as other 
similar developing countries because of their low 
. cost. 

(xix) Developmental measures should be intensified 
in order to bring home to the farmer the full benefits 
of research work and provide him with all necessary 
inputs and extension agencies should be specially 
geared up for this purpose. Extension agencies have 
to educate farmers that they can use the ideally 
stored seed up to two years rather than seeking 
renewal every year. Extension agencies should 
impress on farmers that well stored seed may be 
used upto two years and annual renewal is not 
necessary. This will relieve pressure the demand 
for Iresh’seed and enable a larger coverage within the 
same amount of seed. 

(xxj The most important problem that needs 
attention in the case of sannhemp is to break the 
barrier of selLslerility and bring forth durable hybrids 
or synthetics. Another is the breeding of varieties 
separately for green manui ing and for fibre purposes. 
The third important problem relates to a special seed 
multiplication programme to overcome deterioration 
caused by cross pollination. 

(xxi) The Jute Agricuitural Research Institute 
(JARI) and the Central Ramie Research Station, 
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Sorbhog (Assam) should continue to be responsible 
for research work on ramie for the time being. It is 
necessary that the mesta and sannhemp growing states 
should themselves be made directly responsible for 
research work on these crops through the involvement 
of their agricultural universities. The JARI should 
play only a coordinating role. Insofar as agave is 
concerned, the basic work being done by the Barma 
substation of the JARI can continue as at present. 
The technological aspects relating to all these crops 
should be continued to be dealt with by the Jute 
Technological Laboratories for the country as a 
whole. 

(xxii) The minimum viable unit of agave plantation 
is 105 hectares. Such plantations should be organised 
on co-operative lines by small enterprising farmers. 
Because of the agronomic and decortication techni- 
ques involved it will be a fit venture for agricultural 
graduates and preference should be given to them to 
establish agave plantations. 

(xxiii) The ICAR institutions relating to agave 
should not directly involve themselves in multiplica- 
tion programmes except for the supply of nucleus 
material. The Slate Governments concerned should 
have their own nursery stations with facilities to take 
up research work for an adaptive nature. The ICAR 
institutions should devote their attention mainly to 
research problems, wherein due emphasis has to be 
given to breed varieties, which should give increased 
outturn, better quality of fibre and be at the same 
time resistant to pests and diseases. As seed-setting 
in agave requires a cool climate, the ICAR should 
choose a suitable station for this purpose at some 
higher altitude. Because the land which will be 
available for this crop will be mostly marginal or 
sub-marginal, improvement in its productivity should 
also engage attention in research programmes. 
Anangements may have to be made for the exchange 
of knowhow on this crop from other countries 
advanced in the cultivation of this crop. 

(xxiv) The Central Arid Zone Research Institute 
at Jodhpur and the university which may be establish- 
ed in Rajasthan sl-.ould undertake the responsibility 
of research work for the propagation of agave in 
dry conditions. 

The important conclusions and recommendations 
which emeigc are discussed in this section. Ihe 
targets of area and yield for the various crops as 
contemplated for 20CO AD are given in Appendix 
23.6. The present position has also been inditaiid 
therein for the sake of comparison. Important 
recommendations regarding areas under different crops 
are given below : 

(i) The target of area under fruit crops for 2CC0 AD 
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should set at 4 Mha. 

(ii) The imposition of land ceilings would 
necessitate making available data collected through 
scientifically conducted experiments with regard to the 
minimum economic size of an orchard and also with 
regard to the comparative economics of raising a 
food or commercial crop as against fruit crops in 
order to help the farmers determine the proportion 
of area which they would like to put under fruits. 
It might also be necessary to give special Joans for 
inducing farmers to go in for fruit cultivation. 

(iii) Seedling mango trees should be protected and 
the area under them could also be increased. Their 
felling has to be regulated so that only useless trees 
are cut and the correct proportion between removal 
and replenishment is maintained. 

(iv) Orchards of grafted mango can be favoured in 
all such areas which arc easily commanded by the 
markets, whereas seedling mangoes could predominate 
in the interior. 

(v) Besides many other situations, community 
lands like those of the Panchayats and the areas 
released from ‘shifting cultivation’ in the States of 
Madhya Pradesh, Bihar (South) and the adjoining 
areas in Orissa could also be considered for mango 
planting. Road and canal sides also afTord possibilities 
for this purpose. A study is needed to determine 
the relative feasibility and proportion of planting road 
and canal sides with mango and other kinds of trees. 

(vi) Efforts should be made to increase area under 
banana considerably. The strategy should be to 
make its cultivation widespread with preference to 
small scale production. 

(vii) It is desirable to encourage the cultivation of 
guava in as many congenial situations as possible. 
It is a good tree for homesteads. It could be tried 
on ravines and common lands under panchayats, etc. 

(viii) For sour varieties of apples, the area of 
cultivation specially requires to be extended in order 
to cope up with the derrands of South India. 
Elevations of less than 1 ,5t0 m or moie than 2,000 m 
offer scope for apple cultivation, if and uhen suitable 
varieties become available. 

(ix) It is necessary to study the comparative 
economics of cultivation of grapes as against the 
other field crops, which arc usually groun in Punjab, 
Haryana and adjoining irrigated area of Rajasthan 
with a view to encourage grape cultivation in the 
area. 

(.\) There is a £ocd scope for inlioduction of 
pine-apple in the aicas reclaimed from ‘shifting 
cultivation' in the North-Eastern region. 

(xi) Walnut area in the producing Slates requires at 


least to be doubled by 2000 AD, the existing area 
being 6,000 ha. 

(xii) Besides the need for area increase through new 
plantations, there is urgent need for [replacing the 
non-descript or disease-ridden trees in many of the 
fruit crops through interplanting with the better 
material and then removing the old ones at an 
appropriate stage. This specially applies to mango 
and citrus. 

(xiii) The area under tapioca in the country should 
be raised to one million hectares by 2000 AD, 

(xiv) The agronomic and economic aspects of inter- 
cropping in bananas should be worked out in detail. 
Studies should be conducted on the economics of 
under planting banana in coconut groves. 

(xv) Production of vegetables needs to be under- 
taken in : (a) belts around towns and cities over 2.8 
Mha, (b) hills over 0.2 Mha, (c) along tanks, lakes, 
rivers and canals over 0.8 Mha, and (d) kitchen 
gardens in the interior villages and towns and cities 
over 0.2 Mha. Kitchen gardens in cities and towns 
could be developed simultaneously with the necessary 
promotional activities pertaining to vegetable 
production. 

Recommendations regarding fruit crops pertaining 
to aspects other than area are given below : 

Mango 

(i) Seedling mango should receive due attention in 
future research and development efforts. 

(ii) It will be necessary to train a large number of 
nialis in the art of budding, grafting and top working 
so that they can operate an effective custom service. 
A vigorous extension programme will also be 
necessary to educate people to replace their inferior 
trees and groves. 

fiii) Hybridization efforts illustrated by the 
evolution of mallik a tor incorporating the cliaiacteri- 
Stic of annual bearing has to be pursued tenaciously 
until it becomes possible to release a good number of 
hybrids with proven record of annual bearing- 
Similarly, it is also necessary to intensify research 
efforts to eliminate or control malformation of 
vegetative and floral shoots. 

(iv) The commercial varieties, which arc under 
cultivation, at present, require to be screened from the 
view point of genetics and once the cullivars with 
stable and identical characters relating to plant 
behaviour, productivity, disease resistance, adapta- 
bility, quality and flavour have been identified, these 
only .should tc propagated \cgctati\cly on standardis- 
ed root stocks. Use of polycn brycnic root 
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sfoct's would further ensure uniform performance. 
Breeding efforts have also to go on for evolving better 
varieties, some of the desirable characters are dwarf- 
hcss, resistance to pests and diseases and different 
maturity periods. Some polyembryonic varieties have 
shotvn promise as dwarfing root stocks and hence 
could be tried for this purpose. 

Banana ", 

(v) Improvement in the yield and quality standard 
of banana crop should be aimed at for the entire 
area. The problems which need attention in future 
are spacing of plants for the healthy development, 
introduction . of . ratooning, beneficial combinations 
and techniques of mixed cropping, combating pest and 
disease problems like those of ‘hunchy top’, leaf spot 
(sigatoka) and nematodes, means and methods of 
reducing water requirement, harvest techniques and 
ways of protection of banana bunches from external 
injuries^ insect bites, sunburn etc. 

(vi) Pending the outcome of spacing trials, 
92m X2ni distance between plants could be advocated 
as an interim measure. Pending solution of 'bunchy 
top’ disease, in areas where it has assumed very 
serious proportions (e.g., Kerala), a complete 
replanting programme is necessary with healthy 
disease free suckers. In those aieas wherein disease 
is not serious, a suitable package of practices for 
eliminating it could be popularised. 

Citrus 

(vii) It is necessary to find out through experiments 
compatible stocks for different varieties of citrus for 
different regions. Future research work should also 
include evolving of nuclear line plant material; 
hybridisation, work svith a view to evolve varieties 
resistant to root rot and viruses, saline conditions and 
nematodes. 

(viii) Studies are also needed to standardise cultural 
practices for commercial varieties, suitable schedules 
of intercrops have also to be developed. The effect 
of various nutrients in different doses on commercial 
varieties raised on different root stocks requires to be 
studied. 

,(ix) Biochemical changes, which are produced in 
Citrus plants by , viruses and die back diseases also 
■ require to be studied. The study of virus-vector 
relationship and sterilisation of vector by irradiation 
techniques will prove lielpful. Another Useful direction 
of research would be to induce resistance against 
sesete strains of known viruses by cross-protection 
with mild strains. 
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(x) The programme of certification, inspection and 
registration of virus-free mother trees requires to be 
rigidly enforced. For this purpose it is necessary to 
multiply virus-free material. It is desirable to draw 
a programme of replantation of citnis orchards with, 
the best possible disease-free material. 

Papaya 

(xi) Research work in other countries indicates that 
gynodioceism with complete elimination of males 
can be introduced in dioceious cultivars. Either this 
technique could be adopted or other efforts could be 
made for breeding stable cultivars. The other desirable 
characters to be introduced are dwarfness; high 
yield of fruit as well as papin; and uniform shape, 
size, texture and flavour of fruit. Suitable control 
measures and breeding efforts are required for 
combating diseases like ‘damping off’, collar rot, 
mosaic, leaf curb and distortion ringspot. 
Development of frost resistant varieties is' also 
necessary. 

Guava 

(xii) It is necessary to study which of the guava 
seasons in a year is better in a part-cular region with 
regard to yield and quality. Resistance to wilt 
disease is required to be introduced in new varieties. 
It is necessary that unless resistance is proved 
pathogenifically, no cultivar should be taken as 
resistant even if it might have been growing unaffected 
for many years. 

Apple 

(xiii) It is necessary to broaden the genetic base of 
sweet varieties of apple and in this connection the 
possibility of utilising wildgerm plasm has to be 
explored. 

(xiv) Varieties of apples are required to be evolved 
for elevations lower than 1,500 metres and more than 
2,000 metres, the economics of successful apple 
cultivation at greater heights will also have to be 
worked out besides the breeding of suitable varieties. 

(xv) The relative economics of the new method of 
cultivation of dwarf apples comprising dense planting 
with specialised training techniques for branches 
as against the established methods requires to be tried 
experimentally. 

Pine apple 

(xvi) Pine apple research has to be done on a 
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rbi>iontil basis. Suilnblo ai>i'onomic and plaiil protec- 
tion schedules foi' diHercnt areas arc rcqiiiied to be 
developed and recommended. Methods for acliv.''linj_» 
slip production by using vegetative bud doimancy 
breakers and reducing the unproductive olf-typc 
population rctiuirc to be worked out. It is desirable 
to breed a number of good v;iricties for table purposes 
ns well as for canning. 

Walnut 

(xvii) Walnut needs special attention bccau.se it has 
good potentiality ('f caining foicign ewchange. 'I'lie 
problems, which need attention, arc production 
techniques and eaie of pljiniations in general and 
making available walnut giafts for replacing the 
seedling trees. 

All fi'iiits 

(xviii) In order to expand the expoit trade in fiuils, 
it is necessaiy to evohe a staiularil piocedure for the 
Indian embassies for enabling them to maintain a 
constant survey of the changing tastes and require- 
ments abroad so that production programmes within 
the country could periodically be given the required 
orientation. 

(xix) It is desirable that ICAR undertakes research 
work on the maintenance of ecological balance in 
the context of minimising damage to fruit crops 
through animals and birds. 

(xx) The States should strengthen their horticultural 
set-up in order to be elVectivc enough to undertake 
the expansion programmes relating to fruits and 
vegetables etc. 

(xxi) Clonal selections to cltcosc the best cultivars 
have to be made in all possible fiuit crops in order to 
ensure a consistent standard of yield and quality. 

(xxii) More attention is required to be given to 
tillage aspects of orchards. There should also be 
provision for irrigation and adoption of plant 
protection measures. In short, better agronomic 
practices have to be developed for difl'crent fruit crops 
and also popularised. Foliar Anaij'sis Laboratories 
are required to be established in the agricultural 
universities for estimating nutritional requirements of 
fruit trees and an assoeiaicd advisory service is also 
required to be organised in order to help the growers 
in this regard. 

(xxlii) Research is also necessary to determine : 

(a) which crops could be grown under 
rainfed conditions and in wJiich parts, 

(b) which crops would require the full 
irrigation support, and 


(c) which crops would have to depend partly 
on rainfall and partly on irrigation 
iind in their case to dc/ine the periods of 
dependence on rainfall and on irrigation. 

(xxiv) The problem of residual toxicity will also 
need attention when the u.se of plant protection chemi- 
cals becomes popular in orchards and groves. 

(xxv) Improving production through top-working 
should be extended to as many fruits as practicable. 
The technique of top-working should be standardised 
for rlilVerent crops for large scale adoption. 

(xxvi) Model orchards arc rcquiied to be establi- 
shed in every district in order to determine the 
economics of fi nit production. These orchaids could 
also be used as ccntics of |iraclical demonstration in 
better methods of cultivation. Research woik should 
be intensi/ied in Agiiculturtd Univcisities. Establish- 
ment of progeny oichards and supply of genetically 
uniform nur.sery slock is of utmost importance on the 
developmci'l side. 

(x.wii) Two institutes of temperate fruit crops arc 
required to be established, one in the north-western 
Himalayan bell and the other in the north-eastern hills. 
Researches pertaining to temperate fruit crops should 
be the responsibility of these two institutes. 

(xxviii) The crops which arc of local imirortancc 
from production point of view, should be dealt with 
by the concerned Stale Governments and Agricultural 
Universities. 

Recommendations applicable to many crops in 
common arc given below : 

Vegetable Crops 

(i) It is necessary that arrangements are made to 
collect data simultaneously on area and production 
of vegetable crops, onions, garlic, ginger and coriander 
in all the stales through sample surveys on a periodic 
basis. 

(ii) The varieties, requirements and seasons of 
various minor crops like onion, garlic, vegetables, 
ginger, turmeric and chillies vary from place to place. 
Hence, the research and development work on these 
crops should be the responsibility of the State Govern- 
ments. besides individual stales looking after their 
own problems, continguous slates can set up suitable 
inter-state machinery for mutual benefit. 

(iii) Disea.scs lake a heavy toll of the crop in the 
case of chillies and coriander. Therefore, breeding 
for di.scasc resistance and developing suitable agro- 
nomic and plant protection schedules for combating 
the menace needs to be given special place in research 
programmes. 

(iv) In order that seed, fertilisers and plant 
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proicction ciiemicals become available withia tbe finan- 
cial capacity of small growers, the sale of such inputs 
in mini kits should be popularised in the case of 
vegetables and floriculture. 

Recommendations regarding tuber crops, bulb crops, 
vegetables, etc. are summarised below : 

Potato : (i) The method of crop cutting surveys 
for estimation of yield of potato should be extended 
to all important producing states. 

(ii) The programme for increased potato production 
must be accompanied by effective marketing system 
whereby it becomes possible to distribute tlie produce 
to different consuming centres throughout the country 
in order to avoid gluts in the producing areas. It is 
also necessary to have adequate cold storage facilities 
for accommodating surpluses which might still 
remain. 

(iii) DisMse-pest forecasting, sutA’cillance and 
plant protection measures are specially required to be 
developed in the case of potato crop. The problem of 
residual toxicity of pesticides has also to be solved 
alongside. The use of polyhaploidy and tissue and 
organocullure techniques should be increasingly made 
in developing new varieties. 

(iv) In the case of sweet potato and tapioca, the 
Central Tuber Crops Research Institute at Trivandrum 
should devote attention to basic work Including that 
on breeding. In subsequent stages of breeding work 
like selection and muitipiicat/on, this institute should 
take full help from the ’agricultural universities 
and the farms of different states. Researches of local 
importance should also be done in the various states 
where the crops are actually grown. 

. (v) There should be a clear-cut programme for 
-developing separate varieties and techniques for culi- 
nary and industrial purposes in the case of tapioca. 
Some of the characters which have necessarily to be in- 
corporated in the culinary varieties are : stalked tubers, 
medium in size and with good drying-ratio. Small size 
P ants, early maturity and mosaic resistance arc some 
characters which will be equally gcod for both 
* ‘^ Ptnposes. There is need to lay special emphasis 
on improving the keeping quality of tapioca tubers 
through breeding, 

b P”'*" " Arrangement should be made where- 
> uptodate statistics on area and production on 
mon eceme available through sample surveys at 
‘ once in every five years, 

isnl existing varieties need to be screened for 

fionelic bases. High yielding, disease-pest 
havc^" L suitable for different kinds of uses 
and ^ clcveloped together with proper agronomic 
\viU hi Protection schedules. Botanical studies 
ve to be undertaken for finding out optimum 
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conditions of flowering, poiiination and seed setting. 

(viii) It is desirable that the Home Science Colleges 
in general and such colleges or divisions of the agri- 
cultural universities undertake research work in order 
to develop various kinds of palatable recipes from the 
tuber crops. The ICAR should provide guidelines 
and coordinate research work in this regard. The 
Departments of Agriculture in the Centre and the 
States could undertake a coordinated programme of 
publicity thourgh press, audiovisual means and public 
contact for popularising the use of tuber crops as a 
part of cereal substitutions. Practical demonstrations 
of taste and preparation of recipes could prove helpful 
in this regard. 

(ix) An exhaustive cataloguing could be made of 
such wild plants, the various parts of which are consu- 
med in the countryside as vegetables. The growth of 
most useful ones can then be encouraged. This work 
could be done in cooperation with the forest depart- 
ments. 

(x) In cities and towns, the liquid and solid 
products of sewerage should be harnessed and their 
use popularised to maximum possible extent. 

(xi) organising the vegetable holdings in a collec- 
tive manner for making possible large scale mechani- 
sed tillage as well as plant protection operations 
should be the responsibility of the Department of 
Agriculture/Horticulture. The Government has to 
assume responsibility for establishing custom services 
for various kinds of operations either through 
cooperatives or governmental organisations. Ensuring 
the individuals the facility of irrigation should also be 
the responsibility of the government. The individual 
growers should be encouraged to sink wells on joint 
ownership basis. AH possible guidance and assistance 
in material or finance should also be provided to 
them. 

(xii) Crop rotations and companion cropping 
beneficial from the soil point of view could be 
introduced in vegetable cultivation and in this respect, 
short stalured beans or fodder legumes like berseem 
and lucerne could prove very useful. 

(xiii) Breeding programmes should take into consi- 
deration the requirements of processing industry and 
export and the choice of various countries which have 
an import potential from India. Hybrid vigour should 
be increasingly utilised for producing high yielding 
varieties of quality suited to various purposes and 
tastes. It will also be good to introduce disease 
resistance in FI hybrids, when possible. 

(xiv) Leafy vegetables belonging to different 
species of Aniaranihus, Portulaca, Trigonella, Aerva, 
Altemanthem, Basella, Celosia and various other 
species should be collected and evaluated for their 
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nutritional and other desirable characters. 

Ginger : (xv) It is necessary to evolve high yielding 
fibreless varieties of ginger which have a demand in 
foreign markets. 

(xvi) Variety Rio de Janeiro is suggested for 
immediate adoption for internal consumption and 
processing as an interim measure, but it should not 
be grown in Kerala. 

(xvii) Ginger research stations will have to deter- 
mine the optimum stages of maturity required for the 
manufacture of various processed articles. Kerala 
and the North Eastern States of Assam, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland, Mizoram, Manipur, Tripura, which are 
important for ginger, should collaborate their 
research and development programmes. The potential 
existing in the North Eastern States should be fully 
exploited both for internal as well as external ginger 
trade. Other states should also undertake research 
activities according to their need. 

Mushrooms : (xvlii) The import of canned Agarictts 
should be replaced by indigenous manufacture. At 
present Agaiiciis sp. is the only one which is cultivated 
but other types like paddy straw mushroom also 
require to be encouraged. 

(xlx) The artificial cultivation of mushroom should 
be organised near such cities where it is possible to 
provide the dehydrating and canning facilities and 
this work has to be confined only to such persons 
who possess the requisite knowhow. They should be 
preferably agricultural graduates. 

(xx) In order to provide true to type quality 
material for production of mushrooms, spawn labora- 
tories have to be started under governmental control. 
Import of spawns has to be banned, except when 
required for experimental purposes and that too under 
rigid quarantine procedure. 

(xxi) States undertaking th; collection programme 
of wild mushrooms or production programme of 
cultivated ones will have to create necessary set up in 
their Departments of Forest and Agriculture/Horti- 
culture. The Departments ol Agriculture/Horticulture 
should be responsible for inspection and extension 
activities including training of personnel. 

(xxii) Agricultural universities of the concerned 
states, the Mushrooms Research Institute, Solan 
(Himachal Pradesh), Hill Fruit Research Station, 
Chaubattia (Uttar Pradesh), the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute (Mycology and Plant Pathology 
Division), New Delhi, the Indian Horticultural 
Research Institute, Bangalore (Karnataka) should be 
responsible for mushroom research. 

(xxiii) All possible measures should be taken to 
popularise truffles throughout the Sub-Himalayan 
Oak belt and the Hill Fruit Research Station, Chau- 


battia should take up the necessary research work. 

(xxiv) The Mushroom Research Institute, Solan, the 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi, 
and the Indian Horticultural Research Institute, 
Bangalore, should try to provide necessary data and 
advice to the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the 
Government of India and the Indian Standards Ins- 
titutions of enable them to lay down quality standards 
for dried mushrooms so that grading is made possible 
as a compulsory measure in due course. 

Floriculture (xxv) An intelligent selective approach 
is necessary for capturing foreign markets. For 
example, the best period which can be exploited to 
India’s advantage in winter when temperate and cold 
countries have the natural handicap of not being in a 
position to grow plants ordinarily. As far as bulbs 
are concerned, the country should specialise in export- 
ing such tropical material which is not commonly 
grown there. 

(xxvi) For promotion of exports of various kinds 
of cut flowers, it is desirable to develop special flori- 
culture blocks in the neighbourhood of airports and 
this activity could preferably be entrusted to agricul- 
tural graduates. 

(xxvii) Dry flowers also offer a very good export 
market and this technique has, therefore, to be 
increasingly utilized. 

(xxviii) Production of new and attractive hybrids 
of orchids under controlled conditions requires atten- 
tion. In addition, there is need to protect and 
proliferate the natural orchid flora of the country. It 
is necessary to create orchid sanctuaries in the 
natural habitats of these plants and regulate their 
exploitation. 

(xxix) Landscape planning with the help of attrac- 
tive flowering and hecter bearing plants on a country- 
wide scale will also go a long way towards increasing 
the scope of a floriculture in the country. A central 
committee for landscape planning should be formed 
by the central government to prepare various 
alternative landscape plans to fit into the programmes 
of development of villages, towns and cities. The 
State Governments should actively collaborate with 
the central committee in the preparation and execu- 
tion of the master p'ans which should also include in 
their scope the national highways, canals, railways and 
riversides. 

(xxx) The flowers of Lotus family should engage 
special attention in research and developmental 
activities. The ICAR should encourage research on 
ornamental as well as edible aspects of this flower. 

A stirvey also needs to be undertaken in order to 
determine the scope for cultivation of the various 
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species of Lotus family which have economic value. 
The concerned State Governments have to evince due 
interest for organising production in a systematic 
manner. The Departments which have a part to play 
are Agriculture/Horticulture, Fisheries and Revenue. 


Aromatic and Medicinal Plants 

(xxxi) Production research of all kinds of medici- 
nal plants should be the responsibility of the ICAR. 
The ICAR should also be responsible for introduction . 
of exotic plants. Processing and utilization research 
should be the responsibility of the Central Indian 
Medicinal Plants Organisation (CIMPO) of the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. The 
ICAR and CIMPO should develop a proper coordina- 
tion machinery. 

(xxxii) Insofar as khastha aitshadhis or herbal 
medicines which are prevalent throughout the country 
for home medicines, are concerned, the Botanical 
Suix’cy of, India, Calcutta and . National Botanic 
Gardens, Lucknow in consultation with Central Coun- 
cil for Research in Indian Medicine and Homoeopathy 
should list all the concerned plants and prepare 
illustrated description in popular languages giving the 
names, the part of the plants used, medicinal impor- 
tance and ' the methods employed for their use in 
various common ailments. It is necessary to indicate 
the best time of picking for maximum potency as also 
the period of expiry. If necessary, legislative 
measures should be taken for the enforcement of the 
various standards and for this purpose, even licensing 
of traders may have to be resorted to. 

(xxxiii) The CIMPO should standardise proce- 
dures to certify (a) the correct identification of plants, 
(b) the parts of the plants used and (c) their expiry 
periods. - They may constitute a committee for this 
purpose with representatives from (a) National 
Botanic Gardens, Lucknow, (b) Central Council of 
esearch in Indian Medicine and Homoeopathy, 
w) Indian Council of Agricultural Research, (dj 
Botanical Surv-ey of India, (e) Forest Research 
nshtute, (f) Central Drug Research Institute, and 
g) ndian Council of Medicinal Research. 


. Summarj of Conclusions and Recommendations 

The main recommendations are as under : 
for' 90 ^ of area for various plantation crops 
■-nrn , ' S'ven in Appendix 24.4. Main 

proposals for area extension are;- 

0) . Out of proposed 175.000 ha additional land 

to be brought under rubber crop, 100,000 
a be earmarked for the North-eastern 
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Region and the remaining 75,000 ha could be 
spread over congenial locations along the 
western ghats. Areas could be sought for 
even in Andiira Pradesh and Orissa. 

(ii) It is possible to increase the area under 
cashewnuf in the Peninsular States and Orissa’. 
Besides thinking of absolutely new areas for 
this crop, the plantations from the existing 
unproductive sites should also be shifted to 
liighly promising ones, both in private as well 
as in forest lands. Insofar as private lands 
are concerned, certain incentives like the 
replanting subsidies, as in the case of Rubber, 
could be given for this crop too. 

(iii) The ICAR should arrange to conduct 
feasibility trials on oil palm in the areas 
which are thought to be congenial. Side by 
side, it would also be worth while to find out 
experimentally the manner in which the 
tree could be grown successfully within the 
limitations of the agro-climatic conditions 
prevailing in the country. 

(iv) Congenial conditions for the cultivation of 
clove and nutmeg exist in the hill regions of 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. It is 
necessary to undertake cultivation of these 
spices to an extent sufiScient to replace 
their imports. The possibility of their 
cultivation in the Islands of Andaman and 
Nicobar should also be explored. 

(v) Besides the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
and the States of Karnataka, Tamil Nadu 
and Kerala, it is worth while to examine 
whether cacao plantations could be estab- 
lished in other parts also, particularly, 
Orissa. 

2. Special programme for the supply of fertilisers 
and plant protection chemicals in small pockets 
should be started for the benefit of small pepper 
growers. 

3. The Rubber Boards schemes for assistance for 
rubber plantations should be so modified that small 
growers get due benefit. Tliey should be given all 
possible facilities by the institutionalised agencies for 
which it might be necessary to organise them into 
effective co-operatives. Cooperatives and other kinds 
of farmers service societies may be created with state 
support in order to assist small growers in plant 
protection measures or processing of Latex. 

4. Attempts should be made to breed varieties of 
rubber resistant to abnormal leaf-fall and powdery 
mildew. It is also necessary to breed special varieties 
for the proposed new areas in the States of Mahara- 
shtra, Andhra Pradesh and Orissa, which represent 
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comparative!}' less hum id conditions than Kerala and 
Assam. 

5. In the existing private rubber plantations, the 
technical competence of management can be gradually 
improved by encouraging the dependents of grosvci-s 
to go in for agricultural education. It is also worth 
examining whether agricultural graduates could be 
given preference in new areas meant for rubber planta- 
tions. 

6. Increasing the proportion of hermaphrodite 
flowers and removing other defects should be given 
priority in research work on cashewnut. It is also 
very necessary that the existing high yielding varieties 
are first experimentally tried for their suitability to 
different agroclimatic conditions before being recom- 
mended for adoption. 

7. If the technique of in situ grafting proves 
successful, it could be adopted for interplanting in 
cashew plantations so that the urproductive trees can 
be removed ultimately. 

8. It is necessary to effect proper coordination 
between the State Departments of Agriculture/Horti- 
culture and Forest for carrj’ing out all activities 
pertaining to cashew improvement on common lines. 
The former should pay attention to yield aspect 
rather than laying emphasis merely on soil conserva- 
tion, whereas the latter should bestow attention on 
this crop in the same manner as is given to any planta- 
tion crop. Besides other applicable scientific methods 
the existing trees — whether in forests or elsewhere — 
should be improved through the technique of top- 
working. 

9. It is necessary that the cashew apple, the shell 
liquid and the testa tannin should be fully exploited 
industrially in future. Recommendations, which have 
been made by the ealier committees and are lying 
unimplemented, have to be freshly considered and 
new avenues should also be quickly explored. 

10. The development of high yielding varieties and 
accompanying package of practices deserve attention 
in the case of arecanut. The Central Plantation Crops 
Research Institute, Kasaragod together with its 
regional and substations should try to seek coopera- 
tion of the Agricultural Universities of the states 
concerned. It will be advantageous in research work 
to get the requisite knowhow from Sri Lanka for 
improving the standard of production. 

11. Sea water should be tried to irrigate coconut 
plantations in light soils in coastal areas during sum- 
mer season. 

12. The existing low yielding plantations of coconut 
should be rapidly replaced by resorting to (a) under 
planting with new hybrids/varieties and (b) by change 
to new sites according to need. The emphasis has to 


be on giving attention to individual trees as well as 
to the plantation as a whole. Extension campaigns 
have to be conducted in order to educate the growers 
in the advantages of utilising the new agronomic and 
plant protection methods coupled with the use of new 
hybrids/varicties. The State Governments may 
provide plantation subsidies and input materials. 
Supply of fertilisers and plant protection chemicals in 
small packets would prove very helpful to individual 
household growers. 

IT The seed of oil palm for planting has to be 
multiplied within the country itself in order to avoid 
reliance on imports. Extraction plants are required 
to be established in close proximity of the growing 
areas in order to avoid deterioration of the kernels 
during transport or storage. Arrangements have also 
to be made to organise quick collection of fruits from 
small individual growers loo. Proper extraction 
machinery is also a necessity. 

14. Sterility, irregular annual fruiting^ and the 
absence of suitable methods of vegetative propagation 
are some of the difficulties in the case of clove, which 
have to be solved through research. It is also neces- 
sary to evolve methods for increasing germination of 
clove seed and reducing mortality of seedlings. Tech- 
niques in respect of trimming and pruning of clove 
trees in order to induce formation of low broad 
bushy crowns have also to engage attention. In addi- 
tion, manuring and irrigation requirements have also 
to be determined. 

15. The problem of identification of sex of seedling 
of nutmeg before planting needs attention. The 
possibilities of conversion of male plants into females 
by suitable techniques as well as the various methods 
of vegetative propagation should be studied. 

16. Cacao growing could be encouraged as a part 

of mixed plantations and when this is achieved, a 
common service for plant protection operations and 
processing of beans may be organised to assist the 
small growers. 

17. It is advisable to select 150 ha for seed nurseries 
in the best possible locations out of the existing 
1,200 ha of cacao plantations. This seed production 
programme should be conducted in the concerned 
States with the cooperation of the Central Plantation 
Crops Research Institute, Kasaragod and the seed 
material so produced should be made available to 
meet the need of Andaman & Nicobar Islands too. 
Besides propagation through seed, the possibility of 
clonal propagation should also be experimented 
with. 

18. When the availability of cacao seed has been 
ensured, seedling nurseries should be established in all 
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producing areas of ilic country. Planning for 
the nurseries and the actual plantation areas should 
start right from now. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Irrigation and the Indian Council of Agri- 
cultural Research should render all help to the con- 
cerned Slates in this work. 

The following is a summary of the important recom- 
mendations made in this Chapter, 

I, The available feed resources being extremely 
limited should be distributed in such a manner that 
these are put to best use for increasing the production 
of milk, meat, wool, eggs, etc, 

2’, There should be a strong research base for 
undertaking clfective program.mcs for the evolution of 
high yielding, nutritionally superior and disease 
resistant varieties and for standardisation of package 
practices as applicable to different agroclimatic 
regions. Massive farmer-oriented extension pro- 
grammes both for fodder production and conservation 
should be organised. 

3. Efficient arrangement for production and supply 
of high quality fodder seeds should be made. 

4. Selection and introduction of high yielding 
fodder varieties need attention, _ 

5. High yielding fodder varieties arc usually shy 
seeders. Efforts should therefore, be made to incor- 
porate high seed yielding cliaracier in them. 

6. Efforts should be made to combine high nutri- 
tive quality with high yield. 

7. Dual purpose and mulli-cuticgumc fodder 
varieties which can overlap the fodder scarcity periods 
May-June and October-November should be evolved 
for inclusion in crop rotations. 

S. Arrangements for seed production of the root 
crops with high tonnage should be made in the hills of 
uonhem India. 

9. Suitable high yielding, quick growing and shade 
tolerant legumes which can combine well witli 
cultivated fodders should be evolved for iriigaicdas 
well as rainfed areas. 

10. In order to build up the required germ plasm 
collection, experts should be sent to tropical and 
subtropical countries to locate promising grasses and 
legumes. 

II. Optimum sowing and harvesting schedules 
should be determined for each fodder crop for each 
region. 

12. In rainfed areas where pre-monsoon showers 
occur, possibilities of growing short duration fodder 
crops should be explored. 

13. Studies on (he economics of fodder crops 
grown as a mixed crop with broadly spaced food or 
cash crops and as a single crop should be carried 
out. 


14. If fs necessary to limit the stocking rate of 
grasslands and to undertake measures for improve- 
ment of their productivity by controlled grazing. 

15. In grasslands of arid and semi-arid regions, 
conservation of rain water by fully plugging, putting 
small dams, removing shrubs etc. should bo practi- 
sed. 

16. In degraded grasslands, reseeding of desirable 
species with proper management should be resorted 
to. 

17. Work on ecological improvement of grasslands 
should be undertaken by the institutes working on 
grasslands management. 

18. Grass seed production programme should be 
undertaken by the organisations presently conducting 
rcscarclics on these aspects. 

19. In order to improve the herbage quality and 
the soil fcriiliiy, it is necessary to evolve and introduce 
a suitable legume component in grasslands. 

20. Intensive studies should be undertaken to 
ascertain the optimal mode of utilisation of fertilisers 
in grasslands. 

21. A systematic survey of wastelands and village 
common lands should be made to prepare a land use 
plan as part of social forestry incorporating therein 
programmes of development of fodders and grasses. 
The wastelands not covered under social forestry 
programmes should be developed by the Animal 
Husbandry Department for additional grazing and 
production of hay. 

22. While formulating programmes of soil forestry 
on lands on the sides of roads, canal banks and 
railway lines due regard should be given to the 
growing of grasses and fodder along with trees. 

23. Available land in possession of Government, 
consolidated where necessary, in blocks of over 
200 ha should be taken up progressively for develop- 
ment as rangelands by the Animal Husbandry and 
Sheep Development Departments. There should be a 
regular consultation between the concerned ofllccrs of 
these departments. 

24. Large blocks of Government rangelands located 
far away from habitation should be developed as 
grass reserves for hay making and this could be 
entrusted to the Forest Department if necessary. 
The village panchayats and individual farmers should 
also be encouraged to conserve grass on a cooperative 
basis. 

25. Government lands, developed as grazing lands, 
should also serve as demonstration plots to the 
village panchayats and farmers. All extension media 
should be used to educate the farmers on the need 
for proper protection and regulated utilisation of 
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grasslands. 

20- Jn order that grassland devciopmcnl becomes 
economical, Ihe programme should be combined with 
lha( of improvemenl of liNcslocI;. 

27. Existing pastures, grazing lands, village common 
lands and other wasfe lands to be brought under 
social forestry and other grassland development 
programmes should not be allotted to landless 
labourers. 

28. Planting of fodder trees on farm boundaiics, 
village sunoundings, along )oad sides, railway 
tracl.s, canal banks and in grass lands should be 
encouraged as part of social forestry. 

29. Tlie Indirn Veterinary Research Institute, 
National E'airy Research Institute and the agricultural 
universities should undertake trials to find out the 
nutritive value of leaves of fodder trees. 

.70. The Directorate of Extension of the Union 
Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation should bring 
out suitable farm bulletins on growing, proper 
lopping/pruning etc. of fodder trees. 

31. The Indian Council of Agricultural Reseat h 
should take immediate steps for streamlining the 
production of breeder seed of the fodder varieties 
already eeolved so that agencies like National Seeds 
Corporation, Regional Forage Production-cum- 
Demonstration Stations etc., could start seed 
multiplication. 

32. The .State Seed Corporation should lake up 
production of foundation and certified seeds of fodder 
crops and should develop their own seed certification 
agency. 

33. Tl’.e services of the various seed corporations, 
seed cooperative;.. seed growers organisations, 
agro-industries corporations and private agencies 
should be utilised for the production and distribution 
of certrfied seeds. Registered growers should be 
encouraged by means of rncertii\es to produce seeds 
of fodder crops. 

34. Tile Stale Governments should develop a 
machinery for proper check and quality control of 
seeds produced by all the agencies engaged in seed 
production. 

35. The existing fodder crop seed production farms 
r.hould be provided wiilt necessary inputs Itke 
machinery, equipment, staff etc. so that maximum 
production could be achieved. 

As the requirement of rrnproved lodder seed is 
scry large, additional fodder seed productron farms 
rhould be esiablishcd. A regular and consiani dentand 
for quality seed rhould be created among cullrvatots 
through extern ion and holdtng dcn)onsttali()n;. on the 
farmer’s field. 

37. Mini kit demonstration programme on fodder 


crops should be initialed on the lines of ‘Rice 
Mini Kit Progrtimme'. 

38. Proper storage arrangements for seeds specially 
of gt.asses should be made at each district headquarters 
since these quickly lose viability unless properly 
stored, and they should be supplied to farmers well 
in adsance rrf sowing lime. 

39. Agricultural Universities should have separate 
departments or units devoted to cultivated fodders 
and pasture grasses. 

40. The present official set-up for fodder develop- 
ment is extremely inadequate, considering the 
magnitude of the task; a much stronger organisation 
should function preferably under the Agriculture 
Department. 

41. To achieve the targeted production of green 
focfder, a strong base for irnderlaking massive 
extension programme should be created. 

42. I or grassland development, the Forest Depart- 
ments should employ adequate number of agro- 
slologisis/agronomisls and range management 
specialists. Area once taken up for grassland 
development, including grass reserves, should not be 
converted later into forest plantations. 

43. In every stale, where there arc large areas 
under grasslands and waste lands outside the pro- 
gu'ummc taken by Ihe Forest Department, the Depart- 
ment f)f Animal Husbandry should be created a 
separate wing, for their development. 

44. Since grassland development is a specialised 
job adequate numbers of specialists should be trained 
within the country as well as abroad to man the 
higher supervisory cadres to whom till development 
work should be entrusted. 

45. Every stale should constitute standing, committees 
both at stale and district levels for coordination 
in planning and execution of fodder and grasslands 
development programme. _ 

46, The fodder and grassland development unit m 
the Union Ministry of Agricullutc and Irrrgation 
should be strengthened. 

Summary and Rccommendallorrs 

7'he main recommendations made in this chapter 
arc srrrnmariscd behrw ; 

I. Agriculture is proposed to be extended to every 
village. .Six rntllion bee crrlonics arc to be developed 
in modern apiaries at an average rate of 10 colonics 
per village, rrcseni annual yield of boncy of about 
5 kg per colony is to be developed by dcvclopmg, and 
barnc'sing bee fauna both for honey and crop 
produtiron. While this will be atiiicvcd through 
research on all species of honeybee, rpccial emphasis 
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is to be given to the domestication of rockbee, whose 
yield potential is very’ high. There should be no haste 
to introduce exotic breeds unless it has been fully 
ascertained and ensured that their popularisation 
would mean no harm to indigenous species through 
diseases etc. 

2. The impact of man-made apiaries on crop 
production will be by itself very insufTicient unless 
the natural fauna of honeybees is also fully utilised. 
For this purpose, all possible efforts have to be made 
to protect and multiply natural bee fauna. 

3. The infrastructure and expertise available with 
the All India Khadi & Village Industries Commission 
and similar state boards have to be fully utilised for 
the production,, collection and marketing of honey 
and honey products. However, the Departments of 
Agriculture at the Centre and Slates have to participate 
with or support fully the Khadi Commission in all the 
developmental and . extension activities relating to 
apiculture. They should introduce this activity in 
their set up. The Departments of Horticulture 
(wherever they exist separately from Agriculture) and 
those of forests will also have to work in collabora- 
tion with the Khadi Commission for planning of 
orchards and forest trees respectively in the interest 
of bee fauna. Forest departments have a significant 
role in the protection of honeybees in the forest 
areas. 

4. The Central Bee Research Institute of the Khadi 
Commission has to be developed both in the fields of 
research as well as training and given the status of the 
central institute of the ICAR. How to administer 
this Institute can be decided by mutual discussion 
between the ICAR and Khadi Commission. 

5. Besides the Central Bee Research Institute, the 
agricultural- universities will have to strengthen 
research on the subject. Apiculture education and 
training needs, would also increase in future. For 
research, education and training it will be desirable 
to develop a section on apiculture under the 
entomology division of every university. The divisions 
of plant breeding and agronomy should take due 
interest in the concerned aspects. 

■ One queehbee multiplication station is required 
to be established for every 5,000 villages. It is also 
necessary that such stations associate with their 
j^ultiplicalion work, the progressive beekeepers and 
^.eir recognised co-operative societies whereas these 
-(ations could conveniently work under tlie universities 
^ relationship should be cstablish- 

c etw’cen the central institute' and the agricultural 
niscrsrties so that the facilities available at the 
are also available to the 
.situie and the Institute is also' in a position to 
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exercise control on the methods and quality of queen- 
bee production. Participation of Forest Research 
Institute, Dehradun is also necessary. It could 
indicate specifically which type of -vegetation should 
be introduced for the bee fauna in different types of 
forests including the lands which are going to be 
under social and production forestry and roadside 
plantations. 

7. A committee for policy and coordination should 
be formed in every state with members representing 
the Agricultural University, Departments of Agri- 
culture, Horticulture and Forests, the Khadi .& 
Village Industries Board and private beekeepers or 
their cooperatives. A similar committee should .be 
set up at the centre consisting of representatives of 
the ICAR, Union Ministry of Agriculture and 
Irrigation, Forest Research Institute, Dehradun, Khadi 
& Village Industries Commission, State Comrnittcc's 
and All India Beekeepers Association. 

CHAPTER 28 

Animal Husbandry 
Cattle and Buffaloes 

(Summary and Recommendations) 

The following is a summary of the important 
recommendations made in the text of this chapter, 

1. Massive programmes for improving the 
reproductive and productive efficiency of cattle and 
buflalocs should be undertaken. Low producing stock 
should be progressively eliminated so that the limited 
feed and fodder resources are available for proper 
feeding of high producing animals. 

2. All the States should carry out simultaneously 
integrated surveys for estimation of milk and other 
livestock products. 

3. The working of the key village scheme should be 
quickly reappraised by a team of experts so that the 
scheme could function on sound lines. The key 
Village Blocks should be developed into nucleus cattle 
breeding centres as originally envisaged under the 
scheme. 

4. Early action should be taken to implement the 
suggestions made by the Indian Institute of Manage- 
ment. Programme Evaluation Organisation of the 
Planning Commission and at the Symposium on Statis- 
tical Assessment of ICDPs for improving the working 
of the projects. Particular emphasis should be laid on. 
the involvement of State Agriculture Departments in 
fodder development programmes. Rural Milk 
Cooperative Societies should be organised and 
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periodical surveys and reviews for assessment and 
evaluation work in areas covered by ICDPs should be 
made, 

5. Emphasis on future cattle and buffalo develop- 
ment should be on increasing milk production and 
improving the working elTicicncy of bullocks through 
planned breeding system. 

6. Each State Government should set up a team of 
animal breeding and farm management specialists to 
study the working of the existing catlle/bufl'alo breed- 
ing farms and to make comprehensive suggestions for 
their working on scientific and economical basis. Such 
of the small farms which do not offer scope for 
breeding programmes should either be closed down or 
utilised for maintaining other livestock. 

7. Setting up of new large farms should be avoided 
unless facilities and finances for their establishment 
within a reasonable period of lime are assured. 

8. The Central Government should identify more 
farms where planned progeny testing programmes can 
be undertaken and extend financial assistance to them. 
The Slate Governments should be discouraged from 
spending on smaller farms or on establishment of 
farms with small herds. Farms for draught breeds 
should be set up in areas where the draught breeds 
arc of excellent quality. 

9. For taking up a proper breeding programme there 
shouldi,be at least 150 cows/malurc heifers at each of 
the exotic cattle breeding farms. Wherever possible 
small herds should be combined to form large herd at 
the most convenient farm. 

10. The Military Farms Directorate should examine 
their present cross breeding policy in consultation 
with the leading animal breeding specialists in the 
country and lay down a definite large range pro- 
gramme. 

11. The Military Farms Directorate should group 
the crossbred slock in the military farms acccording to 
their genetic make-up and lake up studies on their 
comparative performance and adaptability in different 
agro-climalic regions. 

12. The Union Ministry of Agriculture and Irriga- 
tion and ICAR should actively collaborate with the 
crossbreeding programmes in the military dairy farms 
and extend expert advice and financial support for their 
breeding experiments. 

13. The expeiience gained in the adoption of 
improved dairy management praetices at the military 
farms should be made use of in the production of 
purebred exotic bulls. One of the military farms 
having facilities for housing and fodder production 
•should be earmarked for developing a purebred exotic 
cattle breeding farm. 

I'l. Superior female calves born in the military 
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dairy farms should be reared at their young slock 
fat ms. 

15. The Stale Governments should convert some of 
their existing farms located in areas of surplus grass 
production into young stock rearing farms so that 
growing heifers can be maintained economically on 
grass and hay. 

16. Facilities available with scleeted gaushalas 
should be utilised for developing sizable herds of pure- 
bred cattle and for undertaking a cross breebing pro- 
gramme for increased milk production. Government 
of India should provide financial assistance for creat- 
ing adequate facilities for meeting operational cost 
on such programmes. 

17. Gaushalas maintaining small herds but oilier- 
wise having progressive management should be 
assisted by the State Government to strengthen their 
herds for production of milk and quality bulls. 

18. Non-official institutions maintaining dairy herds 
and needing technical advice and financial support for 
increasing their herd size and milk production should 
be included in the gaushala development programmes. 

19. Breeding for milk production should be con- 
centrated in milkshed areas that ean be eonvenienlly 
linked up with the existing and the proposed dairy 
projects. 

20. Milk production should be on commercial and 
remunerative basis to attract the farmers and should 
be attempted thro jgh planned cross breeding, selective 
breeding and grading up of indigenous cattle; selective 
breeding and grading up of buffaloes. 

21. In indigenous cattle with high level of milk 
production, where cross breeding with exotic breeds is 
not likely to be introduced intensive selective breeding 
should be undertaken. 

22. Bulls used for breeding should be of superior 
pedigree and preferably progeny tested. 

23. Arens which do not offer scope for marketing 
of milk and where introduction of cross breeding is 
difficult, farmers should be helped to replace progressi- 
vely their low producing nondescript cattle by general 
utility type animals by grading up local slock. 

24. Large size artificial insemination centres should 
be organised on disirict/regional basis. 

25. Each AI centre should have a well equipped 
laboratory and arrangements for quick and efficient 
collection, examination and storage of semen samples. 

26. New dilulors should not be used on field scale 
without proper trials under controlled conditions. 

27. Until preparation of semen extenders is taken 
up on commercial basis, the .Slate Dcparlmcnis of 
Animal Husbandry should arrange for centralised 
inanufaclurc of approved dilulors. 

28. Desirability of designating one of the centralised 
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semen laboratories in a region for manufacturing 
and supplying extenders to different AI centres should 
be explored. 

29. Each State Department of Animal Husbandry 
should advocate the use of only one type of dilutor 
.and continue the same till a belter one is recommen- 
ded after controlled experiments both under labora- 
tory' and field conditions. 

30. Uniformity in procedures for semen evaluation 
both for routine and periodical testing should be 
laid down, so that it may be possible to evaluate and 
compare the results achieved in different states/ 
centres. 

31. In order to maintain a satisfactory level of 
conception rate, semen from AI centres should be 
despatched daily or at the most on alternate days. 
The AI sub-centres in areas, which are not easily 
accessible and where semen cannot be supplied even 
on alternate days, should be provided with small 
TeWgera^OTS. 

32. Wherever possible transport facilities of dairy 
schemes should be availed for semen transport. 

33. Eor increased coverage and providing AI 
service economically, insemination work should be 
entrusted to properly trained village educated 
youths. 

34. A reasonable fee for insemination services 
should be levied. 

35. Special • fee should be charged for providing 
the AI services at the door of the farmers. 

36. The Animal Husbandry Division of the Union 
Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation should investi- 
gate the causes for poor response to AI and suggest 
measures for increasing breeding coverage by the AI 
centres. 

37. Adequate number of bulls of superior quality 
preferably proven sires should be maintained at each 
AI centre to ensure regular despatch of high quality 
semen. 

38. Insemination services should be ensured from 
morning till evening on all the days of the week. 

•39. Areas where AI is to be introduced should be 
adequately served by dairy extension work. 

40. Laying of minimum targets of work would be 
advantageous in areas where AI is_ introduced for the 
first time and in areas where AI work continues to be 
poor. Incentives should be provided for those who 
show evidence of special interest. 

41. A uniform method of recording inseminations, 
estimation of results and calculation of conception 
rate should be evolved by the Animal Husbandry 
Division of the Union Ministry' of Agriculture and 
Irrigation in consultation with the states of adoption. 

42. The officers-in-charge of AI centres should 


have thorough practical and theoretical training in AI 
and physiopathology of reproduction. .A minimum 
training course of three months in these subjects is 
considered essential. 

43. For ensuring sufficient practical knowledge 
for stock assistants and field inseminafors, the training 
course should be at least for three months. 

44. Introduction of frozen semen technique in AI 
should be planned carefully. Each Slate Government 
should depute three or four experienced AI officers for 
practical training in the organisation and management 
of a frozen semen station and in the field use of this 
technique. These officers after training should be 
entrusted with the responsibility of developing frozen 
semen stations in their respective states as training 
centres. As far as possible standard procedures and 
equipment should be practised in freezing and using 
the frozen semen. 

45. The experience of the Indo-Swiss project 
should be gainfully utilised for planning cross bTcedmg 
programmes with clearcut objectives. 

46. In all the cattle and dairy development projects 
a clearcut breeding policy should be laid down in 
advance about the exotic breeds to be used, level of 
exotic inheritance to be reached, the type of crossbreed 
bulls to be used for inter se mating etc. 

47. Bulk of exotic inheritance should be obtained 
through Jersey breed. When efficient animal health 
coverage and adequate supply of feeds and fodder 
can be ensured Holstein-Friesian breed should also 
be used along with Jersey. 

48. In hilly regions of the North-Eastern States 
where beef consumption is popular, heavier exotic 
breeds like Brown Swiss and Red Dome should be used 
for cross breeding, provided grassland development 
and fodder production could be augmented in those 
areas. 

49. Cross breeding policy should broadly aim at 
producing cross bred slock wi th 50 to 75 per cent 
exotic inheritance. 

50. Under the fifth plan there is a proposal to set 
up 10 to 12 large exotic cattle breeding farms. These 
should be established in the states where there arc no 
large exotic herds and where progressively more and 
more areas are to be brought under cross breeding 
programme. 

51. Each cross breeding project should ensure that 
the exotic inheritance in the cross breds is stabilised 
and maintained at the desired level. 

52. If policy in a State is to use crossbred bulls 
having exotic interitance from a particular exotic 
breed and an indigenous breed, the State should have 
a planned breeding programme implemented in one of 
their large famis for producing crossbreed foundation 
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f!(ock \vi(l\ l!)c rcciiiirod level i\iul lype of cxolie nnd 
imlipcnons Inlici iiiinoe. 

5:1. A piiiicl of AnimMi (ieneliciHls .'.honld dedne 
(lie mccli.Miiies of \tniIoi (iikinp, n sy.slemiilie pnipony 
(oslinj) of iMdIs used in (he cross hieedinn nieiis. 

Sd. Inecnlives slionid l)c piven (o eneoniiii’c iinporln- 
lion of diiiry CiiKlc (liroiipli individnids of Indian oi ipin 
wlio liavc selllcd idrroad. (iovernineni of India may 
jirovido foreipn exclianpe lo ineel the cos( of lianspoit 
of animals from abroad widcli can be reeoveied in 
‘nipee paymcnl' basis from Ihc recipienis. ( 'oordinaiion 
«)f work rclalinp lo collcciiim of animals in foreipn 
connlrics, ibeir (lansporlalion and dislribnlion (o ibeir 
rcspcclivc recipienis in India aflor inspociion, <|tiaian- 
lincand propbylaelic vaccinalion may also be niulor- 
lakcn by Ciovcrnmcni. 

.55. A fresh review and a study in urcaler dcpib 
should be made l\)r a more satisfaclory breed classill- 
catlon of the Indian bnlValo slock. 

56. The ball'alo should be developed iiol oidy for 
enliancomcul of milk produclion but also for makinp 
it a source of produclion of tpialily meal. 

57. Major cmpl\asis should be laid for improve- 
meni of only Ibo Mnrrah and .Snrii breed of bull'aloes. 

58. Under Ihc prevailinp coiulillons allempis nectl 
not be maile lo develop disllnclly separate milk and 
lUoal breeds or types of bulhdoes. 

5‘). Holb ollicial and unoHicial orpanisalions inlcres- 
led in diiiiy dcvciopmeni should pul in .all possible 
cllbris lo achieve a bi|>h national level of bull'alo milk 
produclion with lime bound piarur-ammes. 

()0. ('onsidei'.ably prcaicr iilienlion Ib.an whal has 
been piven so far sluudd be direcled lo the bulVah) for 
milk produclion cnliancemcni wilhoul delay. 

6 \, Whei'cvcr possible studies on reproducilon of 
Ihc female bull'alo should include study on animal 
behaviour (hirinp oeslrum. 'I bis .should be done with 
Ibc particular objeclive of developiup husbandly for 
accuralc and early deleclion of oesiium. 

61, Apricullural universilies should dr.aw up shoil 
term and lonp term research prop.rammes for siudyinp 
reproducliou and proiluclion physiolopy of the 
bull'alo. Coordinated roseareb proprammes should be 
undcriaken when such a proceduic is cxiieclcd lo yield 
the best rcsulis. 

fi.'l. The Central and Stale Clovernmcnls shonUI 
critically rc-csaminc Ibc \Hisiiion of propeny (estiup 
I)roprammcs in bull'ahrcs with a view lo idenlifyinp ihc 
conslrainls ibal arc inipedinp early implemenialion 
of the proprammes and for lakinp remedial mcasuics. 

64, Seed slock bull'alo farms should be creaicd in 
Ihc slates with Iarp,c bull'alo population and in the 
central .sector. Military dairy farms with poiul bull'alo 
Slock oll'cr pood prospects for esiablisluucnl of such 
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farms. 

65. A number of seed slock farms with at least 150 
bieedii.p she-bulfaloes should be esi.ablishcd. 

66. In bull'alo farms and rcseaich insliliiles wide 
scale inveslipalions and siudies should be underlakcii 
on early wejminp of bull'alo calves iiml their icarinp, as 
low cost calf slarleis. 

67. Uescaich siudies on Ihc ell'eci of feedinp, and 
husbandly on falleninp, of bull'alo calves should he 
undcriaken. I’lomolion.al acliviiy for consumplion 
of bull'alo meal in the coimiry and consumer ediica- 
lional piopiamme should he undei taken on acouniry- 
wide scale. 

68. A delibeiale ami eneip.elic drive should be made 
lo ilevelop Hade in bull'alo meal. 

6'). A commiilee of experts should study llio 
position and supp.esl measuies lo impiovc Ihc milk 
rccoKlinp system. 

70. I'or proper coordination and for avoidinp 
diiplicalion of ell'oils milk rccordin/> scheme should 
be .•uhulnisiraled by a sinp.le ap.ency. 

71. Insliiulions and individual farmers owninp five 
anim.'ds or more should be oip.aniscd on Ihe lines of 
daily herd improveiueni associations in ihc west. 
The anim.'ds shoulil be lei'ordeil by Ihe project 
aiilhoiiiies accordinp, lo ihe approved sysicin on 
pavmeni of a nominal fee by the owners. 

71. I'aimeis should be oip.am'sed into herd iiuprovc- 
meni assoeialions for implemenialion ol milk 
recoiilinp piopiammes. Rep.isiralion of ellpiblo 
animals in heid books slumlil be pioprcssivcly 
inlioduceil. 

7.1. A procedure for rep.isiralion of all imiHUlcd 
pure hied cattle and Ibeir piopeny should be evolved 
and Iheir herd books should be inainlaincd by the 
central herd book orp.anisalion (CIIHO). 

7'1. Mainlenance of herd books lor cattle breds liko^ 
Sahiwal, .Simlhi and Tharpaikar and M tin ah breed ol 
bull'aloes which arc u.scd in many stales should be 
Ihc respousibilily irf Ihc ceniral orpanisalion. 

75. Rcpisiralion and mainlenance of herd books 
in respeci of breeds whose breedinp Iracis arc conllncd 
lo a sinpic stale should be the respousibilily of Ihc 
concei ned stale. 

76. To ensure adoption of uniform procedures of 
inspeciion, recordinp and repislialion, Ihe CllllO may 
act as Ihe coordinaliup apcncy. 

77. The nint) should lay down ))roccdurcs lor 
milk recordinp and rcpisiralion of cross bred callle. 

78. 'I'lic (,'llUO in Ihc Animal Husbandry Division 

of the Union Ministry of Apricullure and Irripaliou 

.should be suitably slreiiplhened and headed by a 
whole lime Repjslrar. Herd book and milk recordinp 
cells should be orpanised under Ihc Slate Animal 
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Husban^O’ Dcparlmenfs. 

79. The Indian Dairy Corporaiion (IDC) in 
consultation with the Maharashtra and West Bengal 
Governments should carry out an intensive survey 
of the present position regarding disposal of cattle and 
buffaloes, when they go dry in cities of Bombay and 
Calcutta. Suitable programmes for timely artificial 
breeding of shc-buffaloes and their purchase, when 
they go dry should be drawn up. As an interim 
measure, a network of Al centres should be set up 
within the cities and funds for establishment of centres 
and financing extension surx’cys should be provided by 
the IDC. 

80. The insurance agencies and the project 
authorities should jointly pilot projects on cattle 
insurance in collaboration with the credit giving 
institutions on areawisc basis. 

81. In areas where ■ the General Insurance 
Corporation would take lime in initialing cattle 
insurance, the Cooperatives handling milk production 
and, or marketing or the project agencies should take 
up this activity. 

82. Areas covered by projects such as SFDA/ 
MFAL, off, where*TcguIar cattle insurance has not 
been undertaken, an alternate system of creating 

■ a Cattle Mortality Risk Fund should be adopted. 
Similar cflbrts should also be made in districts covered 
by other cattle development and milk production 
projects. 

83. The insurance scheme should also cover 
working bullocks in the areas where cattle insurance 
for milch cattle is taken up. 

84. There is an urgent need for taking up promo- 
tional measures to build up export trade in cattle and 
buffaloes. 

85. Possibility of exporting frozen semen from 
superior buffalo bulls should be explored. 

86. A separate agency under the Union Ministry 
of -Agriculture and Irrigation should be created for 
promoting export trade in cattle, buffaloes and other 
livestock. Alternatively, the Government of India may 
consider entrusting this function to an organisation 
like the IOC. 

87. Milk production enhancement programmes as 
recommended for SFDA/MFAL projects should also 
be started in districis to be covered by the Integrated 
Cattle Development-cum-Milk Marketing Projects and 
Special Area Programmes. ■ The proposed cattle and 
buffalo development programmes should bo taken up 
in about 150 selected districts by 1985 and in 200 
selected districts by 2000 AD. 

88. The Animal Husbandry Division of the Union 
Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation should assess 
annual requirements of exotic bulls and arrange for 
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foreign exchange for their importation; ■ Possibilities 
of importing large quantities of frozen semen fron^ 
bulls of above average quality through foreign 
assistance and bilateral collaboration programmes 
should be explored. , 

89. The task of cattle development, milk collection}' 
processing and marketing in the shape of an integrated 
project should be entrusted to a single agency, 
preferably a co-operative of the producers. , . 

CHAPTER 29 . . 

Dairy Development 

The main recommendations made in this chapter are 
given below ; 

1. Cooperative measures should be taken to ensure 
adequate production of milk to meet the market 
demand and development of efficient systems of 
movement of milk from production to demand 
centres. Adequate facilities should be created for 
conservation of milk during the flush season for 
utilisation during the lean season. A rational milk 
pricing policy should be adopted to encourage milk 
production. 

2. Techno-cconbmic feasibility studies should be 
made to explore the possibilities of large scale 
production of traditional milk food delicacies in 
manufacturing plants. Similar studies should be 
undertaken to determine the optimal balance that a 
dairy organisation has to maintain between processing 
of fluid milk and manufacture of milk products to 
make it a profitable commercial enterprise. 

3. Processes for utilisation of milk by-products 
should be developed for commercial exploitation: 
Dairy and Food Research and other Institutes should 
standardise methods of manufacture of milk food 
delicacies and undertake research studies for 
improving the storage life, flavour and taste of 
various traditional milk food delicacies and their 
packaging. 

4. Energetic steps should be taken in milk produ- 
cing regions to establish strong cooperative organisa- 
tions of milk producers. 

'5. Chilling centres should be installed by the 
dairy organisation only when unavoidable. 

6. A clearcut policy should be laid down by the 
Government of India for purchase of marketable 
surplus skim milk powder for creating an adequate 
buffer stock of this product. 

7. Delivery systems with different kinds of milk 
cans and more particularly with temper proof 
sanitary cans should be given trials on a wider scale 
to determine the convenience and economy of 
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department to deal with production, processing and 
marketing of milk. Operation of dairy plants should 
not be undertaken by government departments. 

28. The Slate Diary Development Corporations 
should build up the capacity for project designing 
and development and for coordinating the functioning 
of the respective state milk grids. 

29. The Indian Diary Corporation should be 
strengthened so that it can function as a finance house 
and a promotional institution for speeding up 
modernisation of the organised dairy sector. 

30. The National Dairy Development Board should 
be merged witii tlie Indian Dairy Corporation to form 
its research and development wing. This wing should 
continue to enjoy the operational flexibilities and 
facilities which are being enjoyed by the Board at 
present. 

31. The reorganised Indian Dairj Corporation 
should continue to have technically qualified Chairman 
and Managing Director. The Board of Directors 
should also be constituted with persons professionally 
qualified in dairying, animal husbandr 5 ', management 
and finance. 

32. Enforcement of Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act should be intensified to ensure that consumer 
confidence in milk and milk products obtained from 
organised dairy plants is not eroded by adulterated/ 
imitation products. 

33. A draft of Milk and Milk Products Control 
Order is under consideration of the Union Ministry 
of Agriculture and Irrigation. The draft should be 
scrutinised expeditiously by the Ministry for early 
enactment of necessary measures. 


Sheep 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Summary of Recommendations 


The following is a summary of the important 
recommendations made in the text of this chapter. 

1- The State Animal Husbandry/Sheep Husbandry 
Department should set up service centres on the sheep 
migration routes. 


2. Cheap houses with thatched roofs made of 
locally available material and thorny fences should be 
provided to give shelter to sliee.p flocks, particularly 
to young lambs, pregnant ewes and breeding rams. 
In areas normally experiencing extreme cold or hot 
winds, some protection against the winds should also 
be provided. - 


_ 3. The ICAR and agricultural universities should 
initiate studies on’ the economics of supplement feed- 
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ing of sheep during growing stages, , breeding seasons, 
later part of gestation, lactation etc. 

4. From the next census onwards break, up figures 
in respect of different categories like ewes, rams and 
young of the exotic, cross bred and indigenous stock 
should be collected on a sample basis. 

5. The sampling design formulated by the Institute 
of Agricultural Research Statistics should be used 
by the Slates for estimation of wool production. 

6. Every effort should be made to fully develop 
within the shortest possible time the State Sheep 
Breeding Farms started during tlie Fourth PJan,. as 
these Farms are to play a very important role in sheep 
development programmes through the supply of 
superior germ plasm. 

7. Sheep to be imported should come from the 
regions having more or less the same type of climate 
that prevail in the areas where they are to be station- 
ed in the country. 

8. Sheep for import should be selected from as 
large a number of flocks as possible to ensure greater 
genetic variability. 

9. The level of exotic fine wool inheritance should 
be stabilised around 50 per cent in arid and semi-arid 
areas and the crossing of exotic fine wool breeds with 
black 'faced indigenous breeds should be avoided. • , 

10. Since the All-India Coordinated Research 
Project on slieep breeding is of great importance, 
necessary steps to remove bottlenecks for its 
expeditious execution should be taken. 

11. The total sheep population in Jammu & 
Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, hilly regions of Uttar 
Pradesh, sheep of Chokla and Nall breeds in 
Rajasthan, Nali sheep in Haryana, Patlanwadi sheep 
in Gujarat, Nilgiri sheep of Nilgiri hills in Tamil 
Nadu and better type of wool sheep in Arunachal 
Pradesh may be brought under cross breeding for 
fine wool production using Rambouillet and/or 
Merinos. 

12. Selective breeding among sheep of important 
carpet wool breeds in Rajasthan such as Marwari, 
Jaisalmcri, Pugal and Marga and among Marwari 
and other woolly sheep except Pattanwadi in Gujarat 
should be undertaken. 

13. A few large sheep breeding farms of Manvari, 
Jaisaimeri, Pugal and Marga breeds should be 
established in their respective home tracts. 

14. Since Indian carpel wool lack lustre, improve- 
ment through selection or through crossing with 
carpet wool breeds from some middle eastern 
countries which produce lustrous wool ' may be 
undertaken by the ICAR on experimental basis. 

15. In view of great potentiality for export of • 
mutton, work on evaluation of carcass quality. 
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laboratory evaluation of meat quality and meat 
processing should be initiated on priority basis at the 
CSWRI, IVRI and in agricultural universities. 

16. The population of woolly type sheep in Haryana, 
Punjab, Western Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Maharashra, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Tamil 
Nadu, and Bihar should be crossed with exotic dual 
purpose breed like Corriedaleto evolve a dual purpose 
breed for producing better carpet quality wool, better 
liveweight and higher dressing percentage. 

17. The hairy breeds other than Mandya and 
Nellore should be graded up with Nellore and 
Mandya. In Mandya and Nellore selective breeding 
based on six monthly body weight should be 
practised. 

18. It would be advisable to establish four large 
exotic sheep breeding farms in different regions of 
the country for undertaking cross breeding with 
Corriedale. 

19. In view of the large scale crossbreeding 
programmes that are to be undertaken for rapid 
increase in wool and mutton production, serious 
attempts should be made to try out the techniques of 
artificial insemination (AI) in the breeding of sheep. 

20. In Rajasthan some fiock-owners have been 
trained in detection of oestrus in ewes and for 
practising AI in sheep flocks. This practice should 
be tried on an experimental basis in other important 
sheep rearing states. 

21. For meeting the nutritional requirements of 
sheep to express their genetic potential for wool/mcat 
production, the greater part of arid region which is 
suitable only for livestock farming should be utilised 
more profitably for range land and pasture 
development. 

22. The development of village grazing lands 
should be entrusted to the village panchayats or 
Sheep Breeders’ Cooperatives. 

23. Improvement of natural pastures in .Slates like 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir and hilly 
areas/regions of Uttar Pradesh and southern States 
should be undertaken. Large blocks of government 
range lands located far away from villages should 
be developed mainly as grass reserves for hay 
making. 

24. Fodder crops, especially leguminous fodders, 
should be included in the cropping pattern in 
irrigated areas. 

25. There is an urgent need to carry out survey 
on the micro-nutrient fsulphur, cobalt, copper and 
zinc) status of soils and plants including fodder and 
their availability to sheep in areas of intensive sheep 
rearing and investigate the clTccIs of their absence. 

26. The feed compounding industry should 
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manufacture cheap supplementary rations for sftcep, 
utilising agricultural and industrial wasters and 
nonprotein nitrogenous substance, 

27. The extension veterinarians should visit the 
sheep flocks frequenty for undertaking vaccination 
against the sheep pox, enteroloxacmca etc. and for 
periodic drenching of sheep with anthelmintics and 
for arranging sheep dips. 

28. The IVRI should undertake large scale 
manufacture of the irridiated against lung worm 
infestation for field use. 

29. The Animal Husbandry Division of the Union 
Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation should lay 
down a policy for eradication of blue longue which 
at present is confined to a small area. 

30. The IVRI should initiate research work on blue 
longue and should keep itself in readiness to start the 
manufacture of blue tongue virus vaccine. 

31 . A systematic survey to determine the incidence 
of infectious cpcdidymitis/orchilis at the dilfcrent 
sheep farms in the country should be undertaken. 
The cpizootiology, pathology and pathogenesis of 
the disease should be studied and suitable preventive 
measures against the disease should be devised for 
the guidance of breeding farms. 

32. The IVRI and agricultural universities should 
carry out detailed studies on the pathology and 
pathogenesis of pneumonis in sheep with a view to 
devising suitable preventive measures. 

33. Shearing should be done twice a year, as once 
a year shearing causes problems of wool shedding and 
skin disease while thrice a year shearing reduces 
stable length, 

34. The sheep and wool extension agencies of the 
Slate Animal Husbandry/Shcep Husbandry Depart- 
ment should educate the sheep farmers regarding 
improved shearing practices. 

35. The present wool grading system is very cumber- 
some and should be revised to have lesser number of 
grades. 

36. central wool testing laboratory should be 
set up in all the important wool producing stales to 
provide wool testing service. 

37. The Stale Governments should enact legislation 
to ensure that all the wool produced in the state is 
passed through the grading centres. 

38. The grading and marketing of v/ool should not 
be the responsibility of the State Animal Husbandry 
or Sheep Husbandry Department. These departments 
should primarily concentrate on sheep development 
activities. 

39. It is necessary to have organised v.'ool markets 
by making provision of Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marking) Act applicable to wool in the 
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riiporiant wool producing states. 

40. Wool marketing in important wool producing 
states should be properly organised either through 
Sheep Farmers’ Cooperatives or through statutory 
Wool Boards which should take up the responsibility 
of sheep shearing, wool grading, warehousing and 
marketing wool. 

41. Marketing yards for the sale of live animals 
preferably with facilities for slaughter, meat packag- 

' ing and utilisation of slaughter house byproducts 
should be set up in the major sheep rearing traets. 

42. Progressive restrictions on export of raw wool 
should be placed and export of manufactured woollen 
goods should be encouraged. 

43. Wool production and manufacture of woollen 
goods and hand woven carpets should be tied up with 
the schemes of Handicrafts Boards/Khadi Boards 
functioning in the area. 

44. The procedure of payments of drawback claims 
of duty on woollen goods for export should be 
simplified. 

45. Shearing, flaying and curing of hides should be 
undertaken only by trained persons. 

'46. The sheep population should be raised to about 
45 million by 1985 and to about 60 million by 
2000 'AD, 

Goats 

47. Approach for raising meat production from 
goats should be selective breeding among taller and 
medium sized breeds and outcrossing the non-descript 
type with selected meat type bucks. 

48. Cross breeding with exotic dairy breeds of goafs 
may be undertaken for increasing milk production. 

49. Milk capabilities of better indigenous dairy 
breeds like Jamnapari, Barbari and Beetal should be 
improved through selcctive breeding. For production 
of stud bucks some goat breeding farms should be set 
up and progeny testing work undertaken. 

50. Bucks from high producing dams in flows of 
progressive goat breeders may be selected and 
distributed among goat farmers. 

51. Progressive goat breeders may be advised to 
maintain milk records and other relevant information 
that may be helpful in selecting prospective stud 
bucks. 

52. Work on All-India Coordinated Project for 
developing a strain of high pashmir.a producing goats 
should be pursued vigorously. 

53. Field programme to take up production of 
mohair by crossing hairy breeds of goats with Angora 
in cold arid areas should be initialed. 

54. Slaughter of goats for meat purposes should be 
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increased so that the rate of growth popuiation may 
come down to a level of 67 million by 1985 and go 
down to about 40 million by 2000 AD. 

Polutry 

Summary and Recommendations 

The main recommendations made in this chapter 
are given below ; 

1. Steps should be taken for obtaining sexwise 
classification of poultry population andbreedwise 
break down of imported fowls during livestock 
censuses so that more effective poultry development 
plans may be drawn up. 

2. Research should be continued and expanded for 
development of methodology to obtain reliable infor- 
mation on all aspects of poultry farm economics. 

3. The existing organisations for livestock statistics 
in the states should be strengthened for conducting 
regular, periodic intercensus sample surverys. The 
statistical cell in the Union Ministry of Agriculture 
and Irrigation needs strengthening to effect necessary 
coordination and provide guidance to the state 
organisations. 

4. Hybrid chicks should be produced locally in 
adequate numbers out of breeding stock developed 
indigenously. The quality of hybrid chicks produced 
should be of a standard equal to or better than that 
achieved by the franchise hatcheries. 

5. Remedial measures are necessary to remove the 
constraints standing in the way of proper execution of 
the Co-ordinated Poultry Breeding Project of the 
Government of India. The project should be remo- 
delled as a National Coordinated Poultry Breeding 
Project. Persons in charge of important breeding 
projects should not be transferred during the tenure 
of the project. If necessary such persons should be 
retained in position with proforma promotion. 

6. The Central Poultry Breeding Farm at Hessar- 
gh'atta should serve as the Central Unit of the 
proposed National Coordinated Poultry Breeding 
Project and the officer-in-charge of the farm at 
Hessarghatta should function as the Project Coordi- 
nator. 

7. The stock developed under the All India 
Coordinated Research Project (Poultry) of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research should be regularly 
subjected to the random sample tests conducted at 
Hessai'ghatta. 

8. The ICAR should initiate a programme to collect 
and presen’e native fowl germ pltism resources. 

9. Central Germ Plasm Banks should be created 
in different agroclimatic regions for maintaining 
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large population'^ of dif.iinctly j'rJcnlf'ficd '.Irain'./linc': 
of poultry a'< al'-o indigcnoua fov/l', under iIju conirol 
of a Standing Committee on Poultry Development 
fSCPD), 

10, Ted '.ample '.i/e ',hoold be incrca-.ed to at 
lea'U 00 Pullet', per entry per le'.i centre to attain 
greater accuracy in Random Sample 'Je'.t', (HS'J :,) for 
egg-laying, PS'D, '.hould be conducted under ibe 
control of the SCPI) to generate conhdenee among 
the participant'., 

Jl, V/orh on P.S'/-, in bffuler, - hould be cr-.tended 
at ]fe'.',arghatla and thi-. fa- iliiy '.hould fie developed 
at the other reg'ifmal J'.SI unit-, v/hen e-,tabli-,hed, 
Jie-.idc'i te'.ling the comn.'./e'al broiler thicl-.-, the 
breeder tloel". -.houl 1 al-.o be -.ubjetled to te'.t. 

12, All comrnercial hateheri';-, hould be hc<;n'.ed 
to cneurc mairil(:n;>ri',c ul liiyh quahly of the '.foef, 
Ilxlen'/ive held ir'ah, '.Ijould be refprircfl to be given to 
a commercial '.ir.'dri bcffire it i-, relea'.e'l lor general 
aale by a hatchery, 'Ihe rchabihiy ';f the claim ol 
performance ol a -.tfa.l', an'l )!', -uiiability for relca-.e 
for ',ale '.hould be decided by Ihe SCPD, 

13, ChicV.--.c'>;)ng (raining cfiur-,e', -.houhl be 
organi'/ed on a regular ba-,r., 7o en-.ure high qu.aliiy 
of training it may be deeirable lo -.end a fev/ '.iiilably 
qualifged per.ori', abroad for advanee'l (raining, 
Pereon', (rained in thieJ'.'r,e/ing '.hould appear in an 
erearnination c^/ery three yeara for recertiherition of 
their competence, 

14, Step', ehould be tahen tfi incorporate auto- 
cezing genc", in tlie '/loch', being developed under (he 
Central Government and JCAPv Poultry Rnreding 
Projects, 

35, Proiler Production Programme"^ ehoold be 
tahen up around all ih'r -.evante'.-n poultry dre-e.ing 
plantv on a priority ba-.i„ Around each of (he 
fifteen 3 ///J bird dre-v.ing planD located in or near 
the JJdJtP cenirec, a poultry farmer'/ co'iperali'/e v/ilh 
hundred number, chould be formed, 7he broiler 
produclir/n programme 'Jiould be -.o an-anyed av 
lo enable t-r/o rnemberc lo cupply one day’t, full 
requirement for the plarrt, 'The broiler drecvlng chould 
be undertaken for 200 day, of a year -rdiereav for 300 
day,, dre'/,ing and proc'r.clng of culled herr, from egg 
producer*, 'should be undertak.en in (he'/r pl-eni-,, 

30, 'Phe JVP.I and the Central f ood '/echfj'dogical 
P.e'reareh Jn'ditute chould attempt at evob/ing a cheap 
pro'Ce',c of cofrk.ing and packing <rf meal frorr) henc 
l3iat are "vOld ac lafrie Irirdc af(<;r (he laying period. 
The procec', e'-'olve'l chould be eacily op-erable e'/en 
under rural condlti'm';, 

37, Ifigh producing ctraincro-.c or incro'/. hybrid 
criiekc chould be reared in places v/nere I'igh c'rrndard 
of poultry huebandry c/.rctc, 
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Ifl, Where poultry hu'.handry hac not attained a 
iiigh cianflard, but i'j at the intermerjiate Jc'/cl, exotic 
crocebred chickc .'.hould he raiced, 

10, Poor backyard p'uuliry keeping in rural areas, 
croc', bred cock', obtained either by cro'icing V/hite 
heyhorn male", and Rhode Icland Red females or 
V/hite 3,c-ghoni male', and Auctralorp females, should 
be u'.ed I'or grading up the indigenous stock, 

20, Ro-rliry ectaicc chould he eclahlished in selected 
Jocalific", in dilhicnt Siatec and Union 'Icrritories for 
providin'^ employment to the educated unemployed 
and for rchahdifaiion fif Ihe phycica/iy.iiandicapped, 

2!, Agnculliiral tJniveiciiie', in orchard gro'/dng 
dale-/ '.hfruld irr/der lake dudies on Ihe cdmomics of 
()<)uliry keeping in orchatds and deletmine the optima! 
con'Iiii'rnc of poultry raf, iny under the. v/Mern. 

22, Roullty production lliroiigh Sk'DA/MkAb 
pr'tjccic chould be org.anised follov/Ing the reeomtnen- 
flaiifjt)-, made in tlie Inierim Report <)f (he rfational 
('.'frrnmi-.ciori on Aytieupute on Poultry, Sheep andPiy 
Rro'luc(i<rn (h(<)ugl) Small and .Marginal f armers and 
Agricultural J.ahourcr', for cupplementing Iheic 
inujme. l-'/cry effort '.hould he made (o implement 
the programme in all (he Ib7 dic(fle(s identified for 
(hi', purpo'x; at letid by I'/kS, if not e'arlier, 

23, Till the '.(age i‘; reached by 2000 AO v/hen 
there should not be any '.horlage of grains for poultry 
feeding, attempts chould be fuadc to procure ingrc' 
dienlc of pfiuHry feed-, a( reasonable co, si and to use 
industrial byproducts in greater measure, Pxlensive 
dudie-, should be undertaken for greater use of 
agroindudriaj byproducts in poultry feeds, 

24, Inerfible marine animals or marine animals 
like mu'/,el, for v/hieh there is no local market, should 
be explored as an allernati'/e source to meet (hs 
shortage of supply (o (he fish meal plants, 

23, Slerili-.ed meat and blood meal and silk v/orm 
pupae meal can replace fish me;il to a considerable 
extent in (c^unpounding poultry feeds and steps should 
be taken for inco cased production and use of these 
matcnals, 

20, A fc-// dehydration plant-, should be set up m 
selected places to make pilot studies on the manufae- 
lure ';f lu',erne and barseem meals for inclusion in 
poull/y feeds as -x/ell as on their economics, 

27, Investigations on feast cost formulation of 
bahmi^cd poultry feeds should be undertaken on an 
exJensi'/e scale, 

2k, R/Cd-x/ materials of standard quality should be 
made a-zailable at controlled rates to the poultry 
equipment manufaciurers on recommendations of inc 
Oentral/h'tafe Animal Husbandry Departments. 

29, Veterinary Departments should create a cadre 

of veterinarians specially trained in poultry diseases to 
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(jrovicie effective health cover to the poultry farms. 

30. Early action should be taken to introduce licens- 
ing of commercial hatcheries under suitable legislation 
in consideration of disease hazards. The licences 
should be granted only by the Central Government on 
recommendation of the SCPD. 

,31. For imparting special training in poultry 
diseases to the veterinarians, agricultural universities 
should introduce special in-service training courses 
during the summer vacation. 

32. Action should be taken to enable landless 
labourers and small and marginal farmers to obtain 
loans on personal surety expeditiously, but it should 
be ensured that the loans are given only to bonafide 
farmers and landless labourers. 

33. Multitiered structure of poultry farmers, coope- 
ratives should be organised on the lines recommended 
in our Interim Report on Poultry, Sheep and Pig Pro- 
duction through Small and Marginal Farmers and 
Agricultural Labourers for supplementing their 
income. 


34. Market survey studies should be taken up at 
regular intervals to collect information on. the factors 
influencing the pricing of eggs and other poultry 
products. Extensive research on processing and 
packaging of poultry products should also be taken 
up early for promotion of poultry industry. 

35. All the four proposed Regional Cooperatives 
Marketing Federations of the National Egg and 
Poultry Products Marketing Federation should be 
fully equipped for quick disposal of eggs. This 
organisation may enter into agreements with milk 
drying plants to manufacture egg powder. 

36. The State Animal Husbandry Department 
should launch a massive drive to educate poultry 
farmers in producing clean and infertile eggs. 

37. Preliminary work relating to the. establishment 
of-the National Egg and Poultry Products Marketing 
Federation should be completed expeditiously. State 
Marketing Federations should be set up quickly where 
these do not exist. 

38. As a practical solution to the prevailing 
problem of marketing of eggs during summer, the egg 
production programme may be modified both in the 
rural and urban areas. 

39. Research studies should be undertaken to find 
Out if the peculiar odour problem of duck eggs could 
be eliminated through alterations in the management 
uud dietary of the birds or by chemical treatment of 
eggs. 


40. Systematic research investigations should soc 
be initiated on various aspects of duck husbandry i 
the .states where ducks constitute an importai 
species of poultry. Initially the ICAR should sponst 


such research projects. Subsequently the agricultural 
universities of concerned states may pursue studies on 
different problems of duck husbandry. 

41. To develop the expertise required for operation 
of large size duck farms with superior quality exotic 
ducks, systematic studies should be undertaken on 
different aspects of duck husbandry in the proposed 
Central Duck Breeding Farm. 

42. Some international agencies should be approach- 
ed for making expertise available for building up 
duck farming in the country on modern scientific 
lines. 

43. A National Avian Research Institute dealing 
will all species of poultry and allied subjects should 
be established to give research support to the poultry 
industry. 

44. Some of the pre-university level training 
courses in poultry science now being offered are so 
poor in standard and quality that they should better 
be discontinued. Poultry science education should be 
reorganised as recommended in Section 7 on Educa- 
tion and Training in Animal Science of Chapter 53 on 
Education. 


OTHER LIVESTOCK 
Pig, Equincs, Camel and Yak 

The following is a summary of the important 
recommendations made in the text of this Chapter : 

Pig 

1. The Institute of Agricultural Research Statistics 
(lARS) should develop proper methodology for 
obtaining dependable population estimate of Pigs 
through sample surveys during intercensus periods. 

2. Tlie lARS should undertake research investiga- 
tion on economics of pig production on a priority 
basis. 

3. Surveys should be conducted at regular intervals 
for determining the demand, consumption and supply 
of pork and pork products. 

4. In all cities and big towns where pigs are 
slaughtered regularly arrangements should be made 
for licensing of pig slaughtering. 

5. The lARS should evolve sampling technique for 
estimation of the number of pigs slaughtered in rural 
areas. 

6. A cell should be created in the Directorate of 
Marketing and Inspection of the Central Government 
for regular periodic surveys on livestock and live- 
stock products. •( 

7. Immediate steps should be taken to remove the 
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honsirainls alandirif^ in the v/ay of uncJcrlahj'ny buiI- 
ablc pig breeding programme*, in the Regional Rig 
Breeding Statiom and the Pig Breeding farm', /Units 
near the bacon factories. 

8. Bacon factories should adopt a pricing policy 
for pork and pork produces that v/ould encourage the 
farmer to lake to pig rearing. 

9. Producers of pork and pork products in the 
private sector 'hould be induced to obtain carcas'.cs 
through licensed pig slaughter houses and a system 
should be evolved for strict quality control. 

JO. The bacon factories should take steps to popu- 
larise their products. This should include consumer 
education programmes. 

11. The nucleus breeding herd in the Regional 
Pig Breeding .Stations should be strengthened. 

12. Considerably more exotic pigs arc required to 
be imported for undertaking selective breeding 
programme on scientific lines in the Regional 
.Stations. 

13. A comprehensive coordinated breeding pro- 
gramme should be drasvn up for all the seven 
regional Italians. .Simultaneously, a v/ell planned 
programme of commercial pig production should be 
undertaken so that gcnciic improvement of the stock 
and adequate supply of the bacon factories can be 
achieved. 

14. For some of the orth-eastern .Stater, breeds 
like Berkshire, Hamphire, Saddle back or Poland 
China should be selcc-tcd for breeding as the people in 
those areas prefer black coloured pigs. 

15. Artificial insemination fAlJ should be tried in 
the pig to find out hov/ this m'ethod of breeding vdll 
pan out under Indian conditions. If found satisfactory, 
it should be adopted in the important pig breeding 
stations. 

16. Attempts should be made to get Indian manu- 
facturers of AI kits interested in fabrication of A1 kits 
for £v/ine. 

17. A coordinating cell should be created for 
proper ezccution of the coordinated pig breeding 
programme. 

18. The v/orking programme of the All-India 
Coordinated Research Project of the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research fICARj on pig breeding 
should be suitably modified and the h'erd .strength 
enlarged to obtain useful result*;. 

19. Agricultural unWershie-; should undertake 
studies on pig breeding vdth indigenous and exotic 
breeds of pigs- 

20. The programme for pig de*/eIopmfint in the 
north-eastern state's should be impkernented soon. 

21. So long grain position remains difficult, greater 
use of agro-industrial by-products should be made in 


the formulation of pig ration, ensuring katkfactory 
production performance. 

22. Research '.tudie*. on the nutritional requirements 
of variou*; classe*, of pigs should be undertaken 
v/ithout delay. 

23. For evolving pig*, v/ith belter feed conversion 
efficiency, suitable breeding programmes should be 
initialed as soon as possible. 

24. The Indian Veterinary Research Institute should 
intensify research to develop an efficacious and 
inexpensive vaccine for protection of pig from foot 
and mouth disease, 

25. .Studies should be undertaken on designing 
and construction of suitable cheap hou*;es for pigs 
using locally available material, 

26. The (jovernment should permit importation of 
a few sonoscopes to serve as a model for fabricating 
the equipment in the country. 

27. I4ccessary steps sliould be taken to make 
institutional credit facilities available to pig farmers. 

28. 'fill such lime chilled pork products can be 
supplied at reasonable prices consumption of fresh 
pork should be enersuraged, 

29. Meat Food Rroducls Order, 1973 .should be 
implemented and rigidly enforced to prevent the 
private bacon factories from procuring carcasses 
through unauthorised .sources. 

30. The Central Food Technology Research Institute 
shou/d extend rc'.carch studies on processing and 
packaging of pork and pork products .so that these 
products can be manufactured in India matching the 
standards attained by countries v/ith international 
reputation for high quality pork and pork products- 

31. for imparting scientific knov/ledgeon different 
aspects of pig production and processing of pork, a 
three tier training programme should be organised, 

Eqoines 

32. 'fhe Union Ministry of Agriculture and 
Irrigation should constitute a committee to advpsehov/ 
and on v/hat points information should be collected 
and enumeration done during the livestock census. 

33. Detailed critical study should be made about 
the needs and requirements of people engaged in 
equine ba'.ed trade for planning equine development, 
.S'cparatc studies arc required for trades based on 
horses, mules and donkeys. 

34. Equine development programm'cs aimed at 
providing assistance to the v/eaker section of people 
should he fully or largely supported by the Central 
Governm'eni as it*; contribution tov/ards .social justice 
and for removal of regional imbalances. 

35. 7berc .'-hould be collaborate v/ork helv/een the 
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civil and mililarj’ establishment for development of 
national equine wealth. 

36. The Government should take full control of 
horse racing in the countrj'. 

37. A fresh review of the entire field of horse 
racing and race horse breeding industry is necessary. 
Tlie -Union Ministo' of Agriculture and Irrigation 
should soon convene a meeting of all interests and 
specialists concemed with import breeding, racing 
and training of horses for this purpose. 

. 38. Breeding of race horses may for the present be 
left in private hands but immediate steps should be 
taken for more effective control as various 
malpractices alleged to, be now prevalent. 

39. An Equine Development Beard (EDB) should 
be established to exercise control on racing and all 
organised equine breeding activities. 

40. To control race horse breeding steps should 
be taken to register alt private studs with the EDB. 

41. The EDB should be responsible for making 
assessment of fresh blood requirement of exotic stock. 
The Union Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation 
Should constitute a purchasing mission from time to 
time on advice from the EDB for procuring superior 
quality horses from abroad. 

: 42. Steps . should be taken to maximise the 
utilisation of imported and other high quality horses. 

43. As equestrain sports are excellent activities 
for body building, development of courage and 
daring, cultivation of sense of discipline, team spirit 
and love of animals, promotional activities for such 
games should be undertaken by both government 
and private organisations. 

44. ' Preservation and development of indigenous 
breeds of horses is justified on utilitarian considera- 
tions and should be undertaken as centrally sponsored 
programmes. 

45. A national equine breeding farm should be 
established under the direct control and management 
of the central government. 

46. The ICAR should undertake the task of 
defining the Indian breeds of horses. 

47. For proper maintenance of records, the State 
Departments should open equine stud registers and 
the Union Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation 

- should open a National Stud Register. 

48. In those states where equines .are important 
animals, the Government should take steps for 
reopening and increasing the number of borse and 
jack stallion studs. 

• horse/donkey stallions of superior quality 

s ould be selected for stud purposes and maintained. 
Praperiy at the stud centres. All stud centres must 

maintain proper records. 
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Camel 

50. Studies should be undertaken to ascertain if 
under the changed circumstances there is a necessity 
of making a special endeavour to retain the distinct 
types of camels that have been evolved- , 

51. Animal Husbandry Departments of Rajasthan 
and Gujarat should take the initiative in organising 
the camel breeders to create cooperative societies. 
Financial assistance and technical guidance required 
for this purpose should be provided by the Slate 
Governments. 

52. Possibilities of training one or two persons in 
the USSR in artificial insemination of camels should 
be explored. 

53. For handmating of camels in Rajasthan, 
Haryana, Gujarat and Punjab stud camels should be 
stationed in suitable locations. 

54. Research studies on nutrition of camels and on 
formulation of least cost balanced ration should be 
undertaken without delay. 

55. Arrangement should be made for manufacture 
in the country of drugs specified for treatment of 
“surrah” in camels. 

56. Till such time the drugs become available 
indigenously, the Union Ministry of Agriculture and 
Irrigation should arrange for their import after 
making an assessment of the requirement of the whole 
country. 

57. The Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
should initiate research studies on camels in the 
agricultural universities located in the states where 
the camel is an important livestock. 

58. The camel farm at Bikaner should be expanded 
for research studies and developmental work. 

Yak 

59. Research studies on yaks should be undertaken 
at the Agricultural University, Himachal Pradesh as 
very' little is known about the animal. 

60. Because of the small size of the herd at the 
yak farm of the agricultural university, field studies 
on yaks sliould also be undertaken in selected 
locations. 

61. Along with research studies on the animal, 
socio-economic studies should be undertaken to 
ascertain the economics of utilisation of yaks for 
different purposes and the social implication of yak 
rearing. 

62. The ICAR should initiate a coordinated research 
programme for , yak development in Jammu & 
Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh. 
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r.ivcsfock Feeding 
Sumninrj- of Recommendations 

The followinp is a summnn- of the important 
recommendations made in the text of this chapter : 

1. Regions having soil conditions leading to 
deficiency of essential feed mitiients in feeds and 
fodders and regions ha\ ;ng large quantities of to\ic 
minerals sltoi Id be identified and deficiencies or 
toxicitics should be rectified. 

2. Livestock feed resources must he greatly 
enhanced for ir.creasrc prcdueiion of animal 
products like milk, n-ea!, eggs, wool etc. and for 
properly maintaining the animal for cfiicieni draught 
purposes. 

The voting ones of improved an'n'.als and cross 
baMs hat e higher food rcquircn'crtif. They shoitld he 
prcivided with extra feed hko creep feed and milk 
substitutes. 

Studies should be carried out to detetmine tb.e 
optimum nutrient reqtiiremcnts and feeding level 
under ditTerent ph.vsioloit.cal conditions for produc- 
tion of vvoik meat, m.iik. eggts and wool. The>e 
studies shotUd be up-dated cverv fivevears, compiled 
and published as a guide for se-.cmu'c and ccononuc 
feeding of livestock. 

5. .-kma and jield data in respect of ditTerent fodder, 
cereal and cash crop should K' eollectevl. 

6. Studies should be undertaken by the Institute 
of Agricultural Research Statistics to develop 
standard methods of c<ttn'atu''n to evaluate iC'i.d 
feed availability and rccuircmerts of fecds- 

7. EtTons should be made to decrease livestock 
numK’rs and feeds required by using available stock 
more efllcientlv — -haring bullocks, reducing unpro- 
ductive periods and increasing breeding and 
prc'ductive effieieney. Efncicney of feed utilisation 
can also be increased by improvement in feed 
handling and feeding practices particularlv bv feeding 
balanced rations. 

S. Avciilable feeds should be used for feeding of 
productive anim.als and their followers. All the 
unproductive animals should be progressively 
eliminated. 

9. Restrictions on grazing and 'or levydnc of 
progressivelv heavier charges on free grazing should 
be introduced as a m.eans for the elimination of 
uneconomic cattle and other livestock and for 
improvem.ent of pasture vielcs through sv'sien'aitc 
grazing and scientific management of grazing lands. 

10. In the selection of grasses, trees and bushes for 
control ot soil erosion, their possible feed vnlue should 
be given due cortsideration. 


1 1 . Pastures and grazing areas owned by individuals 
or jointly by the community should he improved 
through controllcil grazing and introduction of 
nutritious grasses and legumc.s .and application of 
fertilizers. 

12. In are.Ts where intensive livestock production 
programmes am taken up. a study should be made of 
the evic of grow th, productivity and nutrient yield of 
the locally available natural grasses. The potential 
for improvement should be evaluated and action 
programme drawn up bv teams including experts in 
grasshand managcm.cnt, livestock development and 
agricultural economics. 

1.’. EiTorts should be made to rejuvenate and 
maintain produclivitv of over grazed pastures and to 
increase utilization of presently underutilized pastures 
and grazing arc.as due to in.acctssibility. 

1-. Tl'.cre should be coordinating bodies in the 
state hc.ado.uaricrs consisting of heads of Departments 
of Fo.-est. Sheep Development, Animal Husbandrv’, 
Dairv- Development and Agriculture for planning 
conservation and utilization of grasslands and hay 
and for reviewing the progress of plans. Similar 
committees will be neeessary at distn’et level. 

15. Cutting of grasses from inaccessible areas (as 
opposed to gr.izing bv animals) and its storage in 
fodder banks should be encouraged. Concessions 
should be given for the transport of baled h.ay from 
r.ulheads to rural areas of intensive livestock 
production. These concessions should not be 
avaikiblc for iirb.in areas. 

16. Re<carch for evolving high yielding varieties 
of fodder gras-'es and legumes and for development 
of cultivation practices so that higher economic 
returns can K- obtained for l.snd. c.apital and labour 
used for fodder in comparison with other uses of 
land should be intc.asified. 

17. In areas where intensive livestock produetion is 
taken up . cultivation of fodder should be encouraged 
by educative propaganda, advice, supplv- of seed 
materials and fertilizers. 

IS. Silage making from seasonal surplus of fodders, 
grasses and ottier plant material may be adopted by 
large cooperatives of milk producers or producers of 
other livestock products on a cooperative basis. 

19. In hilly areas where surplus grass is available 
and. conditions for hay and silage making are not 
favourable, artificial drying of forages may be 
practised. Feasibility studies regarding the economies 
of such enterprise may be conducted by the IGFRJ, 
and agricultural universities. 

20- In each intensive livestock production project 
a survey of feeding practices should be conducted to 
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minimize waste and to utilize nutritive fodders more 
cRicicntly. An animal nutrition officer should be 
employed for each major intensive livestock project. 

- 21. While selecting varieties of food grains for 
extensive cultivation, special varieties with high yield 
of total nutrients for livestock feeding should be 
given due importance. 

22. Research and extension on high yielding course 
foodgrains should be intensified. 

23. Improved milling of rice should be popularised 
to make rice barn of suitable qualify available for 
feeding animals. 

24. As solvent extracted rice polishings have better 
keeping quality and can be used for livestock feeding, 
the extraction of rice polishing for recovery of oil 
should be encouraged. 

25. Proper processing of by-products for feeds 
.should be made a condition for licensing of food 
industries so that suitable by-products in larger 
qu.antifies are made available for feeding of livestock. 
Feasibility studies should be carried out to determine 

, the economics of taking over the raw by-product 
by the compounded feed industry for further 
processing and use. 

26. Feeding of cotton seed should be discour.iged 
through educative propaganda. It should be replaced 
with cotton seed cakes and other cheaper substitutes 
for saving oils for other use. The substitutes or 
compounded feeds should be provided to the users at 
reasonable costs and inadequate quantities. 

27. Research should be initiated to identify the 
Iiarmful substances in noncdible oilcakes and other 
by-products and to devise commercially feasible 

, methods for making these cakes suitable for livestock 
feeding. 

28. Solvent extraction of oilcakes slmiild be 
encouraged to increase availability of oils and 
decrease cost of cakes as livestock feeds. Vigilance 
should, however, be directed to enforce that solvents 
carrying harmful residues in cakes are not used for 
extraction. 

29. Soyabean cake is of high value for livestock 
feeding. Soyabean production should be encouraged. 

30. Improved methods of procc.ssing inedible fish 
and fi.sh industry wasters into fish meal including the 
setting up of small sized rotary fish meal plants 
developed by the Central Ihstitutc of Fish Technology 
at fish landing centres and fish factories should be 
encouraged, preferably in the cooperative and small 
scale sectors.' 

, 31. The State Animal Husbandry Departments 
should ascertain the availability of kitchen wasters 
from large hotels, messes, catering establishments set 
up by the tourist corporations, airlines, teaching 
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institutions and private concerns. The economics of 
their use as livestock feed with or without processing 
should be studied. 

32. Molasses should be allotted to the livestock 
industry in adequate quantities at reasonable rates for 
enriching feeds and fodders with urea and for pelleting 
feeds. 

33. The use of sugarcane lops as livestock feed 
should be encouraged. Research on processes like 
dcrinding of canes for use as feed should be 
undertaken. 

34. Reasons for the inadequate availability of bone 
meal and other ingredients for mineral mixtures and 
additives for balanced livestock feeds should be 
studied. The livestock feed manufacturers in the 
Public, Private and Cooperative sector should develop 
resources of these scarce materials. The State 
Governments may utilise provisions in the existing 
laws for making scarce raw materials available to the 
compounded livestock feed industries at reasonable 
cost. 

35. Import of lysine and methionine should be 
allowed so that these amino acids can be added to 
poultry and pig rations. The pharmaceutical industry 
should be encouraged to manufacture these essential 
amino acids within the country. 

36. Arrangements should be made for the 
manufacture of feed grade urea in India and 
popularizing its correct use for feeds and fodders. 

37. To minimise the cost of production of compoun- 
ded feeds for ruminants, one per cent urea should be 
incorporated according to ISI recommendations. 

38. In order to make more milk available for 
human consumption, use of calf starters should be 
popularised, compounded feed manufacturers should 
be encouraged to manufacture calf starters and creep 
feeds. 

39. Even in 2000 AD, the productioa from 
conventional sources nmy not be sufficient to meet 
the total requirement of feed constituents. As such, 
other unconventional by-products from slaughter 
houses, fallen animals, distillary wastes, caning 
industry, starch industry, forest by-products, sea 
weeds, algae etc. which arc not utilized or 
inadequately utilised, should be exploited for 
augmenting feed resources. Research on this aspect 
both in the laboratory and field and extension 
programme should be intensified on a continuing 
basis. 

40. Studies should be undertaken to evolve more 
economical balanced feeds for livestock without any 
sacrifice of nutritive value for productive purposes 

and to compare' the economics of these rations with 
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traditional methods of feeding livestock in different 
parts of the country. Sufficient incentives during the 
first few years should he provided to livestock owners 
so as to encourage them to change over to balanced 
compounded feeds particularly for improved animals 
and their growing young stock. 

41. State Animal Husbandry Departments should 
have laboratories where feed samples can be got 
analysed by the producer, seller or purchaser. 

42. The livestock feed diverted from export should 
be fed to high producing livestock. For this purpose 
an efficient organisation should be built up for 
transfer of feed from places of production to areas 
of intensive livestock production. 

43. The economics of export of livestock feed vis-a- 
vis export of livestock products should be studied so 
that loss of foreign exchange through diminished 
export of livestock feed ingredients may be made 
good to our advantage through the export of livestock 
products. 

44. Legislation similar to that of Food Adulteration 
Act should be enacted and enforced to ensure that 
only feed materials and compounded feeds which 
conform to the quality standards are sold. 

45. Biochemical pathways in which different 
nutrients are utilised for production of growth, milk, 
meat, eggs etc. should be investigated to determine 
nutrient requirements for economic traits. 

46. Every State Animal Husbandry Department 
should have an officer at a fairly high level to 
coordinate development and extension of livestock 
feed production, procurement, compounding and 
distribution. 

47. In order to coordinate the work of the State 
Animal Husbandry Departments in the field of live- 
stock feeding there should be a specialist of Animal 
Nutrition in the Animal Husbandry Division of the 
Union Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation. 

48. A post of Assistant Director General should be 
created at the headquarters of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research for coordination of research 
activities in the field of animal nutrition at the various 
research institutes and veterinary and agricultural 
colleges. 

49. An Institute for Animal Nutrition Research 
should be established at an early date. 

Animal Health 

Summary of Recommendations 

The following is a summary of the important 
recommendations made in the text of this chapter. 

1. There was one veterinarian for about 26,000 


cattle units in the country by the close of the Fourth 
Plan. This number is considered inadequate to 
ensure the health and production of livestock. The 
ratio of veterinarians to the livestock population 
should therefore be narrowed down. There should be 
at least one veterinarian for every 20,000 cattle units 
by 1980, 10,000 cattle units by 1990 and 5,000 units by 
2000 AD. 

2. All veterinary hospitals/dispensaries should have 
sufficient stock of medicines and facilities for under- 
taking surgical operations and routine laboratory 
examinations. A mobile veterinary clinic should be 
provided at every veterin^j ry hospital so that 
veterinary aid can be carried right to the door of the 
livestock owner, whenever necessary. Polyclinics 
should be established at district and state level in 
order to introduce multi-disciplinary approach in 
combating animal diseases, reproductive disorders 
and nutritional imbalances. 

3. For improving the quality of veterinary 
service, it is necessary to supplement the funds of the 
veterinary departments. A phased programme of 
levying a charge for the treatment of livestock 
should be introduced immediately. 

4. In some hospitals, there is a great demand for 
the services of veterinarians to attend to cases at the 
premises of livestock owners. Two veten'nany 
doctors should be posted in such hospitals so that 
one goes for out-door duty and the other may be 
available for attending to the cases in the hospital. 
Fees for such visits should be charged from the live- 
stock owners. Half of the amount of the fees should 
go to the veterinarian and the remaining half to the 
government revenue. 

5. Prophylactic vaccinations should be charged on 
a no-profit and no-Ioss basis from the beginning of 
1985. However, the services rendered and the biolo- 
gicals used under the national programmes of disease 
control and in the event of natural calamities should 
continue to be free. 

6. The Government should give incentives to 
veterinarians to set up private practice. 

-7. The disease investigation centre at the state 
level should have adequate laboratory facilities includ- 
ing those for tissue culture. This centre should be 
manned by specialists in disease of different species of 
animal as well as in different related disciplines. 

8. The state disease investigation centre should be 
under the administrative control of the director of 
veterinary services. 

9. The departments concerned with disease 
diagnosis and investigation work in the agricultural 
universities should be suitably strengthened. 

10. The disease investigation unit at the IVRI 
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should have experts of a very high calibre capable of 
rendering specialized service in their respective fields. 
The IVRI should also undertake the supply of stan- 
dard antigens, antisera and diagnostic agents for 
standardization of biologicals and should serve as a 
repository of important cultures of micro-organisms. 

IJ. An organisation consisting of veterinarians 
specialized in exotic disease should be established so 
that it can be pressed into service as soon as an 
exotic disease is suspected to have gained entry into 
the countiy. 

, 12. High priority should be given to the formation 
of statutory veterinary councils in the states. The 
Union Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation should 
also constitute an Indian Veterinary Council immedia- 
tely. . , 

13. All state biological production centres should 
be suitably strengthened on a priority basis, so that 
they may be m a position to meet the full require- 
ments of their respective states, at least in respect of 
the simple types of biologicals. As regards the more 
sophisticated products, the state biological production 
centres which have fairly good laboratory facilities 
and equipment, should be encouraged to take up their 
production. These centres should meet the demands 
of the whole country in respect of these sophisticated 
biologicals till the remaining states are also able to 
start their manufacture. The IVRI may concentrate 
on, the development of technical know-how and 
methodology for the production of new and improved 
biologicals. 

14. All the state biological production centres as 
Well as the division of biological products of the 
lyRl along with the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Vaccine 
Production Station at Bangalore should be converted 
into Biological Products Corporations and run on 
commercial lines. 

• 15. . The Biological Production Centre, Gauhati, 
should be developed into a Regional Biological 
Products Station to meet the demand of biologicals of 
the States/Union territories in the north-eastern 
region. 

. 16. An Expert Committee on Biological Products 
may ^ constituted by the Government of India to 
assess the requirements of the state biological produc- 
tion centres in respect of laboratories, equipment, 
personnel and training. 

I?. An Expert Committee on standardization of 
Biologicals should be constituted to revise the 
* giving the specifications for the standar- 

Katibn of biological products and bring it up-to- 
date. 

18. For enforcing the provisions of the Dnigs 


and Cosmetics Act in respect of veterinary, biological 
products and veterinary drugs, a post of Controller, 
Veterinary Biological Products and Drugs should be 
created in each state. At the centre, a post of Chief 
Controller, Veterinary Biological Products and -Drugs 
should be created in the Department of Agriculture, 
Union Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation. 

19. A Veterinary Biological Products and Drugs- 
Advisory Board should be set up to advise the 
Government of India on all matters concerning the 
veterinary biologicals and drugs. 

20. A National Veterinary Biological Products 
Quality Control Institute for standardization of 
veterinary biologicals should be set up under the 
administrative control of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Union Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation. 

21. A final thrust should be made to wipe out 
rinderpest infection from the few areas in which it is 
still fingering. For achieving this objective the follow- 
ing strategy should be followed : 

(i) Morbid material from each and evey suspec- 
ted outbreak of rinderpest should be 
expeditiously subj’ected to laboratory exami- 
nation. 

(ii) The source of each and every outbreak 
should be scrupulously traced and definite 
remedial measures taken to ensure that the 
lapses responsible for the outbreaks do not 
recur. 

(iii) The number of rinderpest check posts on 
common cattle routes at the international and 
inter-state borders and the number • of 
vigilance units at inter-state borders should 
be increased. 

(iv) All cattle and buffaloes going into the forest 
for grazing should be vaccinated at . the 
forest check posts. 

(v) The Slate Veterinary Departments should 
intensify the follow-up vaccination pro- 
grammes. 

(vi) Stamping out policy should be gradually 
introduced. 

22. Rinderpest tissue culture vaccine should be 
used since it has been found to be safe . for all types 
of cattle, buffaloes, sheep and goats. 

23. The State Biological Production Centres at 
Mhow, Lucknow, Hyderabad, Bangalore, Calcutta 
and Hissar should also lake up the manufacture of 
rinderpest tissue culture vaccine. 

24. Epidemiological studies with particular reference 
to the role of carriers or reservoirs in the dissemina- 
tion of rinderpest infection should be undertaken. 

25. Studies to determine the duration of immunity 
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conferred by the rinderpest tissue culture vaccine in 
indigenous, crossbred and exotic cattle as well as in 
buffaloes, sheep, goats and pigs should be intensi- 
fied. 

26. A systematic programme for control of foot- 
and-mouth disease should be taken up immediately. 

27. Production of foot-and-mouth disease vaccine 
should be stepped up and efforts should be made to 
reduce its cost of production. The state biological 
production centre should also take up its manufac- 
ture. 

28. Strict quarantine measures should be rigorously 
enforced to ensure that SAT I, SAT II, SAT III types 
of foot-and-mouth disease virus or any other new 
strain do not gain entry into the country. 

29. Foot-and-mouth disease typing service should 
be strengthened by opening more centres particularly 
to cater to the needs of the areas of intensive live- 
stock development. 

30. IVRI should intensify research on foot-and- 
mouth disease in pigs and take early steps for pro- 
duetion of an efficacious and inexpensive vaccine. 

31. Research work on foot-and-mouth disease in 
sheep and goats with particular reference to the study 
of its epidemiology should be intensified as these a 
specise may be playing an important role in dissemi- 
nation of the infection. 

32. A National Advisory Committee on Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease should be constituted to supervise the 
control programme and to offer expert technical 
guidance in its implementation. 

33. A systematic programme to control tuberculo- 
sis and brucellosis among animal with the ultimate 
objective of their eradication should be taken up 
immediately on a country wide basis 

34. A Tuberculosis and Brucellosis Eradication 
Officer should be appointed in each state. At the 
centre, a Chief Tuberculosis and Brucellosis Eradica- 
tion Officer will be needed for coordinating and 
guiding the programme on a country wide basis. 

35. A National Tuberculosis and Brucellosis 
Eradication Committee should be set up to chalk out 
a detailed technical programme, to lay down impor- 
tant guidelines for its implementation and to exercise 
supervision over the progress of the Tuberculoses and 
Brucellosis Eradication Campaign. 

36. An effective organisation to undertake syste- 
matic control of mastitis on a country wide basis 
should be built up and a well-equipped laboratory for 
mastitis work should be established in each state. 

37. A massive audio-visual programme should be 
launched to educate livestock owners regarding the 
economic importance of control of mastitis in dairy 


animals. 

38. Epidemiological maps indicating the endemic 
areas of haemorrhagic septicaemia, anthrax and 
blackquartcr should be prepared by the State 
Veterinary Departments and a more systematic 
vaccination programme should be taken up in the 
endemic areas. 

39. Contagious bovine plcuro-pneumonia which is 
confined only to a few districts in Assam should be 
eradicated as quickly as possible by stamping out 
policy, 

40. A Committee of Animal Disease Specialists 
should be constituted immediately to carry out a 
thorough on-the spot study of the factors responsible 
for the increase in mortality due to contagious bovine 
plcuro-pneumonia during recent years. 

41. A systematic programme for control of 
fascioliasis (liver fluke di.scasc) in cattle should be 
launched. It will be necessary to appoint a liver fluke 
control officer in each state where the disease is a 
serious problem. 

42. Research work on fascioliasis particularly on 
ecological behaviour of the intermediate host and the 
effect of different molluscicidcs on the snails and the 
environment should be intensified. The drugs that 
arc being marketed for treating fascioliasis in domestic 
animals should be subjected to carefully controlled 
trials to pick up the most effective and safe drug for 
field application. 

43. The State Animal Husbandry Departments 
should give priority to duck raising programme in the 
fluke-infested areas as a step towards the biological 
control of snails. 

44. In view of the serious loss suffered by the 
animal industry due to warble fly infestation, a 
systematic programme for its control should be taken 
up at an early date. 

45. Research work on theileriasis with particular 
reference to the study of the antigenie make-up of the 
local theileria strains and for development of an 
efficacious prophylactic vaccine should be intensified. 
Research work should also be undertaken to develop 
simple serological tests which could easily be applied 
in the field for detection of early and latent cases. 
The relative efficiency of various compounds put up 
recently in the market by some pharmaceutical firms 
for treatment of theileriasis should be tested under 
carefully controlled conditions in research institutes 
and agricultural universities for selection of the most 
suitable drug. 

46. Large scale production of inactivated sheep pox 
virus vaccine according to the Russian method, 
should be undertaken immediately at all the biological 
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production centres. This vaccine should be used for 
prophylactic immunization of sheep till such time a 
belter vaccine is available. Research work at IVRI 
and at other suitable centres should be intensified for 
developing a more efficacious vaccine. 

47. Effective measures for control of rabies should 
be immediately undertaken. The programme should 
be launched during the fifth five year plan in the 
capital of each of the Slales/Union Territories and it 
should be gradually cstended to other cities and 
towns till the whole countrj' is covered. 

48. Should an outbreak of swine fever occur in 
future in any other state than Meghalaya and 
Nagaland, stamping-out policy should be followed. 
In case of Meghalaya and Nagaland, if the disease 
still persists and if the foci of infection spread, 
prophylactic mass vaccination programme should be 
undertaken without any delay. 

49. Free movement of pigs from Meghalaya and 
Nagaland to other parts of the country should not be 
allowed till these states are absolutely clean of swine 
fever infection 

50. In order to meet any future emergency, it 
should be ensured that adequate quantities of 
lapinised swine fever vaccine arc stored all the year 
round at Izatnagar, Hissar, Ranipet, and Calcutta 
where the vaccine Is being manufactured at present. 
The Biological Products Station at Gauhati should 
also undertake the production and storage of this 
vaccine, since extensive pig development work has 
been taken up in the north eastern region of the 
country. 

51. As swine fever is almost wholly under control, 
quarantine regulations should be rigidly followed in 
the case of all pigs imported from abroad. 

52. Studies should be undertaken to investigate 
if wild pigs or some other non-swine reservoirs of 
this infection exist so that appropriate action may be 
taken for the elimination of the swine fever virus and 
for checking its spread to domestic pigs, 

53. For bringing down the incidence of Ranikhet 
disease to an insignificant level, it is necessary to 
raise the target of vaccination to cover at least SO per 
cent of the poultry population within a couple of 
3 ‘ears and to maintain this level of vaccination target 
for a period of about 10 years. At that stage, it would 
be worth while to start a pilot-project in some 
selected areas, where vaccinations may be stopped 
and reliance placed on hygienic and sanitary' 
measures for keeping the poultry farms free of the 
disease. Should an outbreak occur in such an area 
stamping out policy should be followed. If this 
approach proves successful, the programme should be 
gradually extended to bring more and more poultry 
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farms in contiguous areas under its orbit till Ihc 
whole country is covered. 

54. A national programme for control of Marek’s 
disease with the ultimate objective of its eradication 
should be initialed immediately 

55. Since Marek's disease vaccine is not being 
produced at present anywhere in India it should be 
imported from abroad till it can be manufaclui-cd 
indigenously. Only tirkey herpes virus vaccine should 
be imported till a better vaccine is available. 

56. Complete records pertaining to mortality and 
productive performance of the vaccinated- birds 
should be maintained at farms-where vaccination is 
resorted to. These data should be carefully analysed 
by a committee of experts which should be appointed 
by the Government of India, for finding out the 
cficctiveness of vaccination as a method for control 
of Marek’s disease. 

57. To conser\'e foreign exchange,- manufacture of 
turkey herpes virus vaccine should be taken up on 
priority basis by IVRI and other biological production 
centres. 

58. Research work on Marek’s disease with 
particular reference to its epizootiology and factors 
relating to virus shedding viability of the virus 
under field conditions and development of a more 
effective vaccine should be intensified at IVRI and 
some agricultural universities. 

59. A systematic prograntme for control of chronic 
respiratory disease (avian respiratory myeo plasmosis) 
should be taken up at a very early date. 

60. Production of the antigen for serological 
diagnosis of chronic respiratory disease should be 
taken up by some more biological production centres 
so that the antigen is available in adequate quantity 
for the national programme for control of the 
disease. 

61. A National Pullorum Eradication Campaign 
should be launched immediately with a target to 
complete the work before the close of 1980. 

62. A suitable vaccine strain against duck virus 
hepatitis should be imported from abroad and vaccine 
as well as hyperimmune serum against this disease 
should be produced in the country. 

63. Vast nrajority of animals in India manifest 
subclinical syndromes of deficiency diseases in a 
complex form resulting from an overall low intake of 
nutritional substances. In order to save the livestock 
from further degeneration, production of animal feeds 
and fodders should be augmented and the number of 
unproductive and uneconomic stock should be 
reduced. 

64. Systematic control of diseases like Jobne’s 
disease, exterotoxaemia, babesiosis, amaplasmosis. 
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slaughter Jiousc complex in each state during the Fifth 
Plan. 

9. Tlic scope of the Meat Food Products Order, 
1973 should be enlarged so as to cover unprocessed 
meal as well. 

10. Training courses should be arranged 
periodically for imparting in-plant training to 
technicians required for work in the modem slaughter 
houses. 

11. Research work on problems connected with 
production, processing and storage of meat and meat 
products should be intensified. 

12. Improved methods of flaying should be introduc- 
ed in the slaughter houses and better flaying should be 
encouraged by payment of premia of good flayers. 
More village flaying centres should be established for 
skilled flaying of fallen animals. 

13. Dcmonsfration-cum-training centres should be 
established in important places for imparting training 
in curing, tanning and rational utilisation of hides. 

14. A system of compulsory preshipment inspection 
should be introduced for hides and skins meant for 
export. 

15. Cold storage facilities for prcsciwing raw hides 
and skins may be provided, wherever possible. 

. 16. For effecting an improvement in the quality of 
the castings to boost export, sanitary conditions in the 
slaughter houses must be improved. 

17. The byproducts wing of each slaughter house 
should have a gut processing unit where it should be 
possible to process the guts under hygienic conditions. 

. 18. For increasing collection of raw bones, coope- 
ratives of bone collectors should be formed and bone 
purchasing depots established in blocks. Flaying of 
carcasses should be allowed only at the flaying 
centres. 

19. New bone digesters should be set up only in 
areas capable of utilising the bone meal and should 
preferably be located in remote places unconnected by 
rail or road. Co-opc.mlivcs of bone collectors 
should be provided with the digesters on rent. 

20. All big slaughter houses should have a bypro- 
duct plant within their precincts or in close proximity 
so that all available fats ficm slaughtered stock could 
be processed. 

21. The pig rearers and bristle merchants should be 
educated regarding the economic importance of 
bristles, particularly as an earner of foreign exchange 
so that more bristles arc collected and dressed for 
export. 

22. Blood from slaughtered animals should be 
suitably collected and incorporated in the livestock 
feeds or used as fertiliser. 


23. Vigorous propaganda is necessary' to educate the 
goat rearers and the goat hair merchants regarding 
the economic importance of goat hair and its proper 
processing for export. 

24. Export of horns and hoofs should be incre.ased. 
Horns and hoofs left in the country should be 
processed for manufacture of gelatine and the 
unutilised portion should be converted into meal for 
use as fertilisers. 

25. Meat unfit for human consumption should be 
converted into meat meal and used as an ingredient 
of the poultry feed and as fertiliser for tea and coffee 
plantations. 

26. A chain of well equipped carcass utilisation 
centres should be established by the State 
Governments. 

27. The municipal corporations/committees, gram 
panchayals and other local bodies while giving 
contracts for lifting the dead animals should ensure 
that the contractors have adequate facilities to process 
the carcasses. Preferences should be given to the 
Animal Husbandry/Industrics Departments and Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission/Boards in the 

-matter of allotment of contracts. 

28. The areas where there is hereditary/proprio- 
tor>’ rights for lifting the carcasses of fallen animals, 
Government should establish scn'ice centres with all 
facilities for the flayers. The flayers who bring dead 
animals to the centres may be permitted to process the 
carcasses on nominal charges. 

29. Oircass utilisation centres, where more than 
4-5 carcasses of large animals arc likely to bo collec- 
ted daily, should be suitably equipped for processing 
the carcasses and for production of end products. 

30. In places where new slaughter houses are being 
established or modernisation of the existing ones is 
taking place, it is necessary to make simultaneous 
arrangements for establishing of carcasses utilisation 
plants so that slaughter house offals could be proces- 
sed economically. 

31. The existing Acts of the Municipal Committees, 
Corporations and Gram Panchayats should be suit- 
ably modified to make it obligaloo' on the part 
of the omicrs of the dead animals to handover the 
carcasses only to approved carcass utilisation centres. 

32. Wide publicity should be given through 
modem audio-visual methods about the carcass 
utilisation programmes to arouse awareness among 
the masses. 
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FISHERIES 
Inland Fislicn'cs and AquacuKurc 
Summary and Recommendations 

The main recommendations arc given bclov/. 

]. Fisheries from inland v/aters should be develo- 
ped as a priority industry because of the high demand 
and marbet value for fresh and brackish water fish 
which could be raised and distributed as Iov/-cost 
protein food. 

2. Improvements in capture fisheries v/ill be 
possible only through refinements in fishing techniques 
which should be solved by Craft and Gear Rescartli 
Section of the CUT (ICAR). 

3. The fisheries organisations in the states should 
efTcctively manage fishing operations in rivers through 
appropriate regulations to conserve stocks. 

4. While Indian major carps {rahti catla, and 
mrigal) form the principal yield of the river systems of 
the Indo-Gangetic plains, greater reliance should be 
placed on indigenous species in the rivers of penin- 
sular India. 

5. To stem the rapid decline of the Iliha fisheries, 
particularly of the northern rivers, suitable measures 
of conservation should be formulated and enforced 
v/ithout delay. Research v/ork on establishing ////.va 
culture should be intensified by ICAR. 

(). Improvement in trout hatchery practices should 
be introduced for higher survival rate of seedfish to 
enable more intensive slocking in the existing trout 
streams and for esiabli‘-hing nev/ fishery areas in 
Jammu-Kashmir, Himachal Rradesh and other high 
altitude regions. Breeding and hatcliery practices 
should be developed lovrards the production of seed 
fish for undertaking commercial culture in suitable 
cold v/atcr areas. 

7. Considering the importance of mahseer as a top- 
dass commercial and sport fish there is need for 
extensive surveys and investigations on different 
species of mahseer for establishing viable capture and 
cmlturc fisheries. 

g. Bre-impoundment surveys of rivers should help 
formulate proposals for development reservoir fishe- 
ries and for preserving dov/n stream icthyofauna. The 
proposals should be jointly developed by Fisheries and 
Irrigation Organisation in the slates for inclusion in 
the river valley projects, and the required v/orks should 
then be got done prior to impoundment. 

9. Reservoirs and tanks built for domestic v^-ater 
supplies should also be utilised for fish rearing but 
vdth adequate health safeguardii. 

30. To keep the continuity of slock of major carps 


which lake long periods of acclimatisation for natural 
breeding it .should be ensured that the adequate level 
of water is maintained in the dead storages of medium 
and major reservoirs. 

11. Fishing in the rc.scrvoirs should be rationalised 
by systematic removal of irashfish and observing 
closed seasons to stop indiscriminate killing of brood- 
fish particularly of major carps. 

12. To maintain the productivity of reservoirs, the 
possibility of cultivating suitable types of legumes in 
the foreshore areas exposed during summer months, 
should be explored. The lop cuttings of these crops 
v/ould be useful as green fodder. 

13. The .State Governments, while formaluting the 
policy for land and vralcr utilisation, .should coasider 
fresh v/alcr sv/amps as naturally advantageous areas 
for the development of fisheries and other uses, if 
any, should be treated as subsidiary. 

14. To improve production from capture fishery of 
estuaries, regulations for fishing and ‘closed seasoas’, 
if necessary, should be adopted for the coastal districts 
by the maritime slates. 

15. To restore the fall in production from the 
capture fishery of brackish v/alcrs, particularly in 
Chilka and Pulical lakes, as a result of silling of 
the connection v.'ith sea, and to maintain the 
level of agricultural and fisheries production in 
the entire area, integrated plans should be deve- 
loped by coordinated action on the part of Irrigation, 
Agriculture and F’ishcries Departments. 

Jfi. The production base by aquaculture from fresh, 
brackish and sea v/alers should be enlarged with the 
application of nev/ technology. 

17. 'fhe seedfi.sh supplies of major carps have to be 
increased several fold by all methods of production 
for undertaking increased stocking dcn.silics to obtain 
optimal yields from all culturable v/ater.s. 

18. Necessary conservational mca.sures should be 
undertaken to project breeding grounds of major carp.s. 
Riverine stretches vdn'ch harbour large .scale concent- 
rations of seedfish shouhl be kept only for seedfish 
collection. 

19. The Stale Governments should intensify 
investigations to locate as many v/et bunds as possible 
for increasing seedfish production. Central fisheries 
agencies should undertake detailed investigations in 
collaboration vdth the states v/hcre v/et bunds are 
being exploited to identify the factor, s responsible for 
the success of natural breeding of the major carps in 
the v/et bunds, so as to help in bringing about the 
natural breeding in as many slocked perennial v/atens 
as possible by providing the optimal conditions, 

20. .Slates should expand the facilities for dry 
bunds breeding of major carp.s after surveying suitable 
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areas where they could be constructed at tbe 
minimum cost, with a view to increasing seedfish 
production, as has been done in Madhya Pradesh. 

21. Considering the quality of seedfish produced 
through induced breeding by giving injections of 
pituitary hormones or suitable substitutes the state 
should considerably intensify the programmes for 
seedfish farms located near reservoirs and other areas 
where perennial water facilities exist. 

22. To meet the mounting demand of injection 
material in the circumstances of shortage of pituitary 
glands experienced even at the present level of 
activity, the ICAR should intensify research on fish 
gonadotropins in collaboration with the universities 
and Pharmacological Laboratories in India where 
allied work is being done, so as to expedite the process 
of finding out suitable substitutes. 

23. The frequency of success in induced breeding 
method being dependent on favourable environmental 
factors, not yet clearly defined, the ICAR should 
intensify studies, on this relationship with a view to 
establishing the exact environmental factors necessary 
for success. 

24. The state should increase available area for 
nursery tanks and adopt improved management 
practices developed by ICAR in fish nurseries. There 
is need to bring out relevant extension literature and 
organise training-cum-demonstration in these practices. 
Floating fish nurseries can be of considerable 
advantage when adequate space for ground nurseries 
is not available. The ICAR should study the possibi- 
lity and economic feasibility of adopting floating 
nurseries. 

■25. Whenever stocking of fingcrlings is considered 
necessary, the states should give preferential conside- 
ration to grant fallow lands near culturablc waters for 
creating rearing ponds. The possibilities of rearing 
fry to fingerlings on artificial feeds in net enclosures 
of synthetic material should be examined by the 
ICAR. 

26. For experimental work on indigenous and 
exotic carps in areas potentially important in fish 
culture, the establishment of large fish farms for 
adoptive research is recommended for each state. 

27. As the use of fcrtiliscis in raising productivity 
of ponds and tanks has to be rational and economic, 
the ICAR should intensify studies on the uses of 
different types of fertilisers as applied to fish culture 
under different conditions. While settmg up a ser\-ice 
for soil and water analysis the State Fisheries Depart- 
ments should entrust it with an advisory role on use of 
fertilisers also. 

28. Considering the important role of artificial 
feeds in increasing production by aquaculture, the 


ICAR should step up research on utilisation of cheap 
or waste materials for artificial feeds, which should be 
available in large quantities and could be easily 
stored. 

29. With the increased stocking density of seedfish 
of carps in right proportion for optimal utilisation of 
natural feeds and with the introduction of fertilisers 
and artificial feeds wherever intensive cultural 
practices are economically feasible, the states should 
see that these water resources are put to maximum 
utilisation thereby increasing the base of carp produc- 
tion several times. 

30. Introduction of large scale monoculture of 
common carp in net enclosures kept afloat in reser- 
voirs, canals etc. to substantially increase inland fish 
production seems to be a promising line to be develo- 
ped in the country. This system has also signi- 
ficance in solving to some extent the problem of 
rehabilitation of people displaced as a result of 
impounding reservoir basins. The ICAR should find 
out the most economical types of enclosures to enable 
the introduction of this system of fish culture. 

31. Fresh water swamps, unsuitable for economic 
reclamation into farming units for carp culture, should 
be increasingly utilised for culture of air-breathing 
fishes. 

32. The maritime states should undertake detailed 
surveys of brackish water swamps for mapping out 
suitable areas for reclamation into farming units, and 
carry out systematic prospecting of brackish water 
resources for seedfish. To supplement seedfish pro- 
duction under captivity conditions, ICAR should 
intensify research on artificial breeding of mullets and 
other estuarine species. 

33. Maritime states should undertake, in co- 
ordination with research agencies, pre-investment 
studies on brackish water culture by establishing 
experimental and pilot commercial fish farms at 
seleted centres. 

34. The maritime states should undertake surveys 
of coastal regions for locating productive areas for 
culture of molluscan shellfish, mainly edible oysters, 
mussels and clams. The most economical methods 
of cultivation should be evolved for adoption in the 
states. Alternative use of mussels, constituting the 
most productive form of mariculture, should also be 
e.xamincd, particularly their reduction into musscl- 
mcal, for livestock and poultry feed. 

35. Priority consideration should be given by 
ICAR to the furtherance of indigenous technology of 
culture pearl industry with a view to establishing its 
economic viability and its early development as a 
commercial undertaking, particularly off Tamil Nadu 
and Gujarat, where the pearl oyster beds have become 
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unproductive for the extraction of natural pearls. 
New developments in spat collection for pearl oysters 
in Kerala appear promising. 

36. ICAR should bring out necessary extension 
literature on the technique and economics of the 
culture of marine algae, so that the industry based 
on these algae as raw material ean take advantage 
of new technology de\cloped by the appropriate 
institutes of ICAR and CSIR. 

37. In granting leases of fishery rights in public 
waters, State Governments should take a long-range 
view of enlarging the base for increasing inland 
fishery production with necessary steps favouring 
development activities. 

38. Fishery rights of inland water resources, now' 
vested in other departments of the State Governments, 
should be transferred to Fisheries Departments. 

39. For lishing in ri\ers, canals, estuaries and 
backwater, a licensing system should be adopted in the 
states after notifying waters under the necessary legal 
provisions. 

dO. For fishing in rescr\oirs, heels, jlieels etc. any 
system — licensing, royalty, bifurcated leasing, or out- 
right leasing — may be adopted kcciiing in view the 
conditions laid down for each system. 

41. Rights in culturable fisheries should be granted 
as outright leases on adequate tenures to enable 
utilisation of long teim credit. There should be a 
provision for extension of lease jicriods on satisfac- 
tory fulfilment of lease conditions, and on fair amount 
of annual rentals based on rating walersirreads into 
suitable categoiics on the basis of estimated yields and 
price of produce. 

42. In leasing out fisheiy rights of waters vested in 
local bodies such as municipalities, gram panchayats, 
etc., similar procedure as for goxernmeutal waters 
should be adopted. llowe\cr. local bodies interested 
in undertaking dcselopmental activities themselves 
should eiibcr engage tr.uncd persons or get their 
pei-sonnel ttained, and the State Go\ernmcnts should 
accept such schemes duly approwd by the Fisheries 
Depaitments. 

43 In leasing out portions of rcsenoiis, canals, 
lakes and coast.) 1 icgion for intensive aquaculture in 
new svstem such as iloaiing net cnclosuics, cages rafts 
etc. same proscdurc should be adopted as for culture 
fisheries, except that in case of reservoirs first 
preleience should be giveit to persons alTected by 
imixnindments and in case of coastal region considc- 
lation shouki also he given to any private enterprise 
including the corpoiate sector. 

44. Fngineering cells and Fxtension cells should be 
developed in the reseaich and developmental agencies 
at the cent I e and in the lusher ies Directorates in the 


States. 

45. Training in field adoption of improved techno- 
logy should be organised at the state level, with the 
main emphasis on demonstration and practical 
management. 

46. The centre should frame model byelaws for 
two types of Fisheries co-operatives laying emphasis 
on capture or culture fisheries separately, but with the 
common proviso making the marketing of catches by 
the members through the co-operative an obligatory 
feature. Necessary credit for marketing should be 
made available to the co-operatives. The states should 
identify the minimum scale of economic operation for 
inland fisheries co-operative and work out the scales 
of necessary assistance to the new and existing 
units. 

Marine Fisheries 

Siinnnnry and Recommendations 

Amongst the various recommendations given in 
dilTercnt sections, only the important ones arc given 
below : 

1. Considering the potentials of fisheries resources 
around India, the production of marine fish should be 
increased from the present average of 1.0 million 
tonnes per annum to at least 3.5 million tonnes per 
annum after 25 years. 

2. The strategy for utilising the extended resources 
of jiclagic fisheries, recently discovered beyond the 
traditional zone of exploitation olf Kerala and Karna- 
taka, should be soon developed by the centre and the 
concerned states but without hindrance to the fishery 
in the traditional zone. 

3. For increasing production iVom the Wadge Hank 
fislicry, the State Governments of Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu should formulate specific schemes, particularly 
developing fishing effort by mechanised boats. 

4. The progress in marine fisheries resources survey, 
carried out in the last 25 years, has been very unsatis- 
factory. Some of the deeper water resources alieady 
surveyed and found productive are not being put to 
utilisation by the private sector or the state public 
sector organisations in the industry, indic.ating .i need 
for public sector organisation supported by the centre 
to give a lead to the industry. The DSI-O and IFF 
both under the Union Department of Agricult urc, 
should be restructured into a Marine Fisheries 
Development Organisation or Cooperation, giving it a 
considerable autonomy in opeiations. Unserviceable 
vessels should be scrapped without futthcr loss to the 
publi exchequer. The remaining vessels of the 
DSrO and IFF should be regrouped into two fleets : 
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(a) A research fiect for survey and assessment to be 
directed by the research agencies of the ICAR and (b) 
a fishing fleet for experimental and commercial fishing 
to be handled by the proposed Marine Fisheries 
Department Organisation. 

5. The CiMFRI in coordination with NIO, should 
lay greater emphasis in the future programmes of 
research on the eflects of environmental factors' 
on different types of fisheries, particularly correlation 
of oceanographic and fishing conditions. 

6. The resources survey and assessment being a 
research function, should be the responsibility of 
ICAR, through the CMFRI, in coordination with 
CIFT, NIO and other central and state fisheries 
organisations. The combined leadership of the 
programmes may be vested in a sem'or scientist to be 
nominated by the ICAR from any one of these organi- 
sations but with unambiguous delegated authority 
for the framing and execution of survey and assess- 
ment programmes. The ICAR should see that the 
provision for adequate fleet of research vessels and 
prevailing rules and procedures for their maintenance 
do not constitute a constraint in the progress of 
work, 

7. The Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation 
should set up a working machinery in coordination 
with the Chief Civil Hydrographic Office, NIO, 
CMFRI and other concerned research organisations 
for the preparation of fishery charts. 

8. In the absence of repeat subsidy to the fisher- 
men for replacements of unserviceable mechanised 
boats, the State Governments should institute a 
system of preferential loans for boat and/or engine 
replacement. 

9. It should . be seen that the withdrawal of sub- 
sidies by the Slate Governments does not constitute a 
constraint on the progress of mechanisation of fishing 
boats in those areas still having further scope for 
expansion of coastal fisheries. 

10. Construction of larger fishing vessels with steel 
hulls should be limited to those yards willing to 
specialise in this work, execute orders in good time 
and be responsible for a package deal for assembling 
the complete vessels, their repair and maintenance. 
Design improvement and operational efficiency should 
be included in the working system of these yards. 

1 1 . The need for further import of larger trawlers 
beyond the numbers which are in the pipeline should 
be reviewed carefully by the Goveniment. But the 
import of new prototype vessels should be liberally 
allowed to help the development of indigenous 
construction of fishing vessels for off shore fisheries. 
The GIFT should strengthen its craft and gear section 
with personnel qualified in naval architecture for 
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develop'ng designs to suit Indian condition^ • - ; 

12. To avoid conflicts amongst the operators of 
non-mechanical craft, mechanised boats and larger 
fishing vessels, and between the fishermen of adjoining 
states the government should undertake necessary 
measures for delimitation of fishing zones through 
legislation. 

13. The practice of discarding the trash fish over- 
board by the operators of the larger fishing vessels 
with refrigerated holes or freezing facility on board, 
should be curbed, and if need be, the possibility of 
installation of ‘Pocket’ size fish meal plants on board 
should be examined. Reporting the catch, in quantity 
and quality, by all vessels above 25 GRT to CMFRI 
should be made obligatory. 

14. The GIFT should actively study the use of 
fibre glass reinforced plastic for mass assembly of 
smaller Craft in view of the high cost and shortages of 
timber, particularly for canoes and catamarans. The 
Institute should evolve a clear categorisation of craft 
and the material to be used to give the most econonu'e 
results, short term and long term. Wider trials of ferro 
concrete craft should also be made. 

15. It should be seen that marine diesel engines 
are marketed with ISI certification after working out 
standard tests jointly by GIFT and ISI, and should 
have a reasonable period of guarantee. The manufac- 
turers should develop adequate repair facilities at 
important fishing centres so that the mechanised boat 
operators do not lose fishing lime duo to engine 
breakdowns. 

16. As the prevailing prices of marine diesel engines 
are prohibitively high, the government should examine 
the possibility of scaling down the cost through : (a) 
examination of the price structure to regulate profit- 
ability; (b) limiting manufacture to a reduced number 
of industrial units; and (c) giving relief in the sales tax 
and the excise duty. 

17. The GIFT and the Fisheries research organisa- 
tions in the maritime slates should intensify research 
in co-ordination, on the traditional gear systems with 
a view to bringing about improvements in per capita 
productivity and economic returns to the marine 
fishermen. Investigations engcar technology of mid- 
water trawling, semi-pelagic trawling and purse-seining 
should also be intensified, seeking foreign expertise 
wherever necessary. 

18. The GIFT along with fisheries departments of 
maritimes stales should strengthen their extension 
services and demonstrate the economic advantages of 
various types of modern fishing devices, particularly 
fish finders/echo sounders and deck equipment for the 
operation of different types of gear. The GIFT should 
liaise with the electronic industry to develop and 
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certificate examinations of fishing secondhand and 
skipper held by the Mercantile Marine Department 
only in the disciplines of Navigation and Seamanship, 
should first qualify for the proficiency certificate in 
fishing to be awarded under the authority of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation. 

33. The present system of institutional training 
should be modified in such a way that the institutional 
candidates, appearing for competency certificate 
examination of fishing secondhand and engine driver, 
should gain necessary qualifying sea-time/workshop 
time in between the institutional training. 

34. The key post in. manning fishing vessels larger 
than 25 GRT being that of a skipper requiring 60 
months of sea-time to qualify as a candidate for the 
competency certificate, it should be seen that in plann- 
ing for the development of ofishore fisheries the 
availability of skippers should not constitute a cons- 
traint. 

35. Economic studies on the cost and return 
functions in different fishing methods and on the 
status of the fishermen in different maritime states 
should be jointly undertaken by the state fisheries 
organisations and bureaus of economics and statistics 
for subsequent review at the centre for planning 
development programmes and determining their 
economic impact. 

36. To involve the small and marginal section of 
the marine fishermen community in the production 
process, the feasibility of organising cooperatives of 
the type of Farmers Service Societies on a 
pilot ■ basis may be examined by the maritime 
states. 

■ 37. A comprehensive review of the existing marine 
fisheries cooperatives may be undertaken with a view 
to assessing the type of assistance needed, both 
marginal and financial, to make the uneconomic 
cooperatives viable. The feasibility of reorganising 
some of the non-viablc units on the lines of the 
Farmers Semce Societies should also be examined. 

38. The cooperative societies should perform the 
additional functions of mobilising savings considered 
necessary for consumption by fishermen during the 
eessation period of fishing in monsoon, so as to save 
them from the exploitation by the middlemen. 

39. With a view to expanding fishing effort in the 
exploitation of offshore fisheries, the Government of 
India should suitably modify the grant of subsidy 
Scheme so as to cover fishing vessels of all types of 
hull materials and of adequate sizes as to have the 
minimum endurance capacity of remaining at sea for 
more than 72 hours. 

40. There being a need for giving incentive 


support of the industry in developing offshore fisheries 
the grant of preferential loans with grace periods of 
low interest to be routed through the public sector 
fisheries corporations in the states in case of fishing 
vessels upto 25 GRT and through Marine Products 
Export Development Authority in case of vessels 
above 25 GRT may be examined, 

41. Concession on diesel oil duty should be exten- 
ded to all sizes of mechanised fishing craft. A high 
level committee should be set up to periodically 
review the question of diesel oil to regulate the retail 
price of diesel oil for marine fishing both in shore and 
offshore. 

42. Instead of charging variable rates of insurance 
premiums as at present for mechanised boats operat- 
ing different states, the LIC should examine the 
adoption of uniform rates tenable throughout the 
country, with necessary surcharges for boats without 
monsoon lay-up. The need for insurance coverage of 
the entire value of mecham'sed boats should be foste- 
red by the LIC in co-ordination with the state fishing 
organisations. 

43. Marine fishery policy for India should be 
recast in the light of an exclusive fishery zone adjoin- 
ing to coast. The accent on distant water fishing 
fleet should be replaced in favour of more concentra- 
ted effort for the exploitation of the seas within 320km 
of the Indian coast. The requirement of vessels in 
future should be more for medium-sized vessels rather 
than large vessels capable of Jong absence from the 
base. 

44. The economic zone adjoining the coast will, 
in future, be the area of intense activity in fishing, 
mineral exploration, defence and navigational installa- 
tions, oil drilling and coastal aquaculture. Such intense 
development can lead to conflicting interests and 
damage to living resources. These activities should 
be coordinated at the highest level involving the 
National Environmental Committee and the proposed 
Ocean, Science and Technology Agency and the 
maritime states. 

45. In the development and utilisation of the 
exclusive fishery zone adjoining the coast, the concer- 
ned states should have a responsible share. 

46. On the question of scientific research on fish 
stocks and related problems, the ICAR should ensure 
the fullest development of research facilities, expertise 
and opportunities for cooperation with the neighbour- 
ing jountries, enabling India to have the most 
uptodate information on the fish stocks around the 
country. 
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Klfilifckv/ iiimI 'riiclr llllllfiiillon 
Hiiiiinnti'y »r keioiiitix'iMliilidiin 

'I'Jlo I'ollowlot! in (I niKiiiiiMiy (if lliu Iiii|mii Iniil i("uiiiic 
liwiuliillonn iniulc in Ihin rlnipiri, 

1. Mcclintilncd /h.liliifj vcri’irln iii<)iiiiil 10 iii Icitf'lli 
(Kltl <10 J(l II' MIC (CCMIlllHClldcd I'ul |)IMVV/I IlftlllllJJ III 
cniiflliil WMlcin. 'I lirric r.hoidd In* liilill oil lliiif)fi 
Mfj'tOiiilily liinlD, lloHii) v/llli oiillioiiiil iiioloiti mo 
I'ccoiiiiiiciidcd loi co'c); li’ililiiit, I'lololypct) o) liiix'O' 
vcrj'iclo I'or ollfdioic o|iriiiliiiir. i.lioiild lie liiiiioilod mid 
Iliad I'or f, dee/ loll ol rlrtMioi-, I'm liiin': tii.nln <jiir,liii(;= 
(Ion ill llldimi C.llip lllllldllijf yil|(|ri, 

2, liiiiii'rilliilr iiilriiiKin iiiidiild If isivrii liy K'AU 
(o die r.ilivey mid ii-,m?ii-iiiii:iiI ol' iniiiliio (iiiiwii 
iciioiiiccrt on mK liidlii liiinif, I'oi mlloiiiil eniilolimloii 
In (lie mciui under liciivy (hillin' (iie'hiiio mid I'or 
lindiny oul tiniler-r>',(i|iillcd mid new mcim, 

'J. 'riie piiiv/n Ihdiciy k, niiil(l-ti(icde'i In eoiiijiohl- 
lion mid 0|)ci(i(>’d liy dllleicnl (ypcf) mid iil/.c') oryeiir, 
'I'lic CMI'IU ijlioiild v/oil; mil mnl kjleid inelliodD (o 
compmo llio i.nicli didii liy dlllcicnt /'emu, ciiiildltiii 
dclidicd cidlniM/c'! mi the Imidliiy ol' litipmKuil pinwn 
ripcdcN lor die nimino (iiiiv/n (hliliiii eciideii ol' (lie 
eoiiiidy. CloMilimliiy diilit mi eiudi iiei null ol’/ifililiiy 
cll'oil hlioiild bo Ijiilll 11(1 110 dud ddoleildiifi died on 
llfilicilc^ could lie dintiiimicil emiy. 'I'o cniildo 
rcll/iblo colleedon ol diuii die I 'lvll'dl iilionld biliiiij 
Old IlkiuliMlcd nimitiidn (or i|iiid( Odd IdcndOeMdoii ol' 
pi'MV/n ri()edef) ol coninieiLMd vnliic. '(lie cnplino 
(liilieilci? oC piiiwih ulioiild be leyiilmly nioiilloied by 
die CMId'. I I'loni dilleieni i.enlicf) ol (lie loniidylo 
ddeiniinc die edei.l'i o( ei!|’l"d(dion on ^,(od^, '(be 
liilmmiiUmi lliiif, obimiied f>lim.ild lie '/nli My dk,i)Cinl«' 
iiMlcd 10 die iiidiirdiy mid yoveiiiiiiennil in'ciidet) lor 
/cyukdoiy iiallmi, II imy, 

4. Ib'MV/n D'llieiy rdidkdih colledcd by <^'lvlM<l 
lihdddcfi I’dionld Indiide deudled uihJi diiln mi eiidiii' 
line piMvoiD wlildi me nov/ Idi oii(. 

f). Model |)iMv/n eiillinc Imiih nlintdd be ewdiblklo 
cd 111 rmlliible biMd'.liyli Vr'idei meih ih cdeihloii 
tciide'i, 

f), In (lie colder,! ol (iiiiwn (hlu ilri In iiiiidtnlm, 
mid lit)libiii liidihdiy In i'"iieiiil, (be Indimi I lelu'ileh 
/id oj' )!!b7 olioiild be ie(ilii',‘'d by n iiev/ (et'klidloii 
v/l( li neeo'i'-.my tnovliloih I'oi eiiloienii', inmiiiEeincid 
mid coiiwivmlon nierniine'^, (dnle Osbeileu oiymikio 
doth Dlioidd Ithdlide ;i i-ay^ilain nl ciilei'oii'jiny mid 
muklcilnn IkJi'uy honh iindaiiiddiifi pniv/ii (iddny 
v/ldi idcieiiee lo o))''imloiiid bihc'i mid mcih oC 
(if, billy. d(il(fd/!e tct^nhdmy iiiemm/e^ dioiild be 
iiilioduecd 111 Mtnnopilme mcih (o polled die sjlod-t) 
v/bldi cdioiild be icfiiilmly /noiiKo/f'd by (lie CMIdH. 


7. 'I'lie CMMU iihmdd nvniva prorfintilnii In’lml" 
piini I'm' die iimiipainudd pinwini ciiiiulii In Im/jo 
dnmKlden iilony vvidi pniiiddfi for iiillltiinu ihm for 

e. ''.(ioi( mi v/d( nil for (iiloiniil eommiiiplloii, 

K. 'I lie priiwii wiuilo obliiliied In pioeoh'iliiy plmda 

f. lioiild be iillllficd (or dm piepiiridloii of IndliKlrlnl 
l)iodiie(r) '(iidi iifj ebllotimi, jieploiie elc, 

7, '(ejniriiie (inmielini mimiiicnieiK for Iniporl ol' 
(iiiwleifi mid di'di (iidli'eiioiM) nimiiif/ie(ine dioiild bo 
iiiiidc, Miileiliil mid iiindilneiy for pidecD.'ilny mid 
pii‘ liii/!lii)i tilimild be nim/e itvidliihio lo dm J/idii'dry on 
(iiloiKy (iihbi, 

ID, .'iyuleniiide imioiiiee ')iii vey iind m)(5e.iriiiieii( of 
deep wider piitv/ih (ilioiild hr, inuanily emiled oiil for 
ciiily eoiniimidiil r-rploKndon of llih muoiinv, 

II. Inve-dli'iidoih filioiild be iiiideiinlieii by 
< MbH( III eoordiniidon wKli Cll'l' for loriidii(i 
lolhiei I'loiindf) Mild (iiidliiy old tinllnhlo lypnt oftiriir 
mid biiKrt for er.iimidliiy lifililnii rll'oil for (lieiii wIlli (i. 
view lo liicieimbiii (lidr piodiidlo/i for enporl 
pUljllhC'l, 

)2, tiliilv Ikliai'H oiwuihnllonv, pnrllciilnrly ol' 
f»on!lhvve«( eoimi, uiiould iiiiderbd'.e neecs'imy (imn()(ii'e^ 
lo vi/iiiiol lohiiicr /lo/ici/ert wliemvcr li h ovcrmuploh 

led. 

III, Delidicd enploiiiimy wolf, on dm letmiiKrs of 
deep t.eii npiny lohniein hlioiild lie iindeilMfeii by dm 
t'MIdd mid (be lefdiiidiiied deep ncii Ikhliifi oi'iinnk 
MMlIoilN. 

Jd, f'nliuie ol' dm eiMb, M'ylln mi'tilo, on pWo! 
ficiile Mlionid be iindeiliil-en hy (be ilMDHI mid 
fdl'K I In imiiie hdcei meih. 

M. 'Km <,'MI'kl mid < 'iid' hlioiild iiiideiiiif.e dm 
icDoinee hliidy of ,vi/m///'i (inlmiy mid Us iidll'iudon 
r.liiu; they emitil Hole til) nppieelnhle tioiinllly of (In; 
(iMvd eidc'li v/bleb l.s now lieiny disemded, 

(0, 'I'lieie k tonnuenl need I'or dlvcrsHhjnllon In 
dm picseid bend of er, pol l of nimbm produels. Al 
piese/d II mIiiiosI co/iipiked of I'ro/en prnwn er.poil 
(loin only M few eenlies In (be eonidiy iimsily lo UMA 
mid ,(ii(iMii. 'fills v/oiild involw dm spreiid of 
Ihliliiy clfoil foi piMWih Mild dev‘'(opiimn( of imiessmy 
liilohlineluie (0 ms nimiy eenlies iis possible mid 
er.poi ( of M vm lely ol >1 iisliii emi (iiodiM'is (o ns niiiiiy 
i.oiiiiiiks IIS possible, 

17. (iieps sboidd be liil-.en (o hi Inn nhoiil Impiovth 
llieids In die (liocesslllji seilor lOI ()>’|(e) «|Uldl(.V 
piodo< (s III Miiiillei )im l-.s lo iivold dmwjiiy, ii‘l'me/lnu 
mid ie(iM> Mny 111 dm liiipoidiiy eoiiidiles, '(’Ills eoiii- 
niodiiy slionid, ms (nr ms possible, be sold In dm 
foielyii niMiI'els iiiidei liidimi (iiide Jnbels. (Ill'll 
slmi'kods for dm pi'idm is sbonid be l''‘p( nj) by 
sdk’i ijindKy mid bispeeiion eoiiiiol, 

(;(, (Jwinii lo Ilf Inipoinnme ol fni)t(;ii)ieniid 
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reseifirch on cruslacea of commercial importance, field 
and laboratory facilities should be established with 
particular emphasis on endo-crinology, ecology, 
physiology and fisheiy’ biology. Research work on the 
migratory movements of different species of prawns 
of commercial irriportance in estuaries and in the sea 
should be intensified. ICAR should give priority in 
fishery research programmes to all aspects -of prawn 
culture to make it economically feasible. 

• 19. With considerable commercial importance of 
Crustacea in both capture and culture fisheries of 
fresh, brackish and sea waters the ICAR should cons- 
titute a separate division for research on Crustacea 
'which in course of time could develop into an institute 
for crustacean research. 

20. The government should set up a high level 
machinciy for taking decisions regarding the exploita- 
tion, management, research, technology and utilisa- 
tion of crustacean resources and trade, instead of 
decision making being fragmented in different 
ministries and departments of the same Ministry. 
,21. The fishermen who arc primary producers of 
prawn should be given financial support for boats and 
gear for inccasing their production. They should be 
assisted to form cooperative marketing organisa- 
tion. 

22. There is ample scope for both small scale 
entrepreneurs and large business houses in the marine 
products trade and export industry. The large busi- 
ness houses should however bo allowed to enter only 
on the basis of at least 50 per cent of the raw mate- 
rial from their own operations for their processing 
plants. 

Marketing of Fish and Fisherj’ Products 

Summary of Recommendations . 

A summary of the main recommendations is as 
.under: 

1. ‘ Marketing base for marine fish caught in large 
quantities and comparatively cheap in price, should be 
extended to the Island areas, particularly in the 
eastern states where there is considerable demand for 

' fish. ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

2, , With a large variety of fishes composing marine 
catch and- the demand getting concentrated only to a 
few popular arid prime fishes, there is an imperative 
need of improving the marketability of lesser known 
ishes. The fish consuming ' pulilic should be made 
consciods ' about the necessity of chilling fish for 
mamtaining the freshness and nutritive value. The 
preparation of wholesome' fish fillets on industrial' 
scale should be encouraged. Fish offal obtained as by- 
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product could bo used for fishmeal manufacture. 
These objectives may be achieved through various 
media of mass communication. 

3. To help data collection for market intelligence 
and evaluation of production economics, the states 
should examine the introduction of a system of stand- 
ards for different types and sizes of marine fish at the 
primary marketing stage. 

4. Hygienic marketing sheds should be provided at 
suitable fish landing centres. 

5. The fish landing sites with adequate marketable 
surplus should be linked with nearest railway stations 
or motorable roads by providing feeder roads for 
quick transport and distribution of fish. 

6. The stale fisheries organisations and marketing 
authorities should jointly examine the question of 
eliminating unnecessary links in the prevailing trade 
practices and introduce the system of licensed func- 
tionaries to the best advantage of the producers and 
the consumers. 

7. Fisheries co-operative should assume an increas- 
ing role in developing marketing functions by raising 
the standards of efficiency in marketing methods and 
by making marketing as an obligatory function in the 
bye-laws of the co-operatives. The co-operatives 
should be provided with necessary credit for working 
capital from governmental resources and from the 
financial institutions. 

8. For improving quality control and inspection of 
fish and fishery products, short-term training courses 
should be organised at suitable central fisheries insti- 
tutes for public health services personnel. Necessary 
national standards for analytical methods for quality 
control and inspection should be formulated jointly 
by the ISI and central and state fisheries organisa- 
tif'ns. 

9. The GIFT should intensify research on proper 
procedures for chilling different types of fishes and 
then formulate necessary specifications on the 
methods of packing fish and ice in suitable containers 
with economical insulation materials as early as 
possible so that these could be adopted by the 
trade. 

10. The GIFT should undertake pilot projects in 
co-ordination with state fisheries organisations to 
demonstrate the economic advantages of mechanical 
air-dryers over the existing traditional methods in 
some of the suitable areas where sun-drying of fish is 
being predominantly undertaken. 

11. The central fisheries corporation in coordina- 
tion with state fisheries corporations/organisations 
should establish freezing plants and storages near the 
production centres wherefrom bulk quantities of 
marine fish could be absorbed at comparatively 
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cheaper price. This would relieve gluts, thereby gi\-iag 
an econontic ad\'antage to the producers and also 
increase supplies of fish in seasons of shortage at 
reasonable price to the consuraers even at distant 
centres, particularly in the sectors of the country 
where fish constitutes an imponant item of food. 

12. For improring the transpon system for carriage 
of iced and froren fish to be sold as thawed fish (iced 
fishl the question of introducing insulated rail and 
road %'ans on a iarge scale to meet the expanding 
marketing acthity should be examined as a step 
towards the development of refrigerated transport 
systems. 

12. India's share in the international export trade 
of marine products being negligible, the MPED.\ 
should intensify promotional measures to exp.and the 
export trade. 

14. The anom.aJy regarding to assumption of the 
functions by the MPED.\ with r'fe.rence to develop- 
ment. conservation and management of clT-shoie and 
deep sea fisheries as laid down in the Act 13 of 1972 
should be removed by the Government in the interest 
of this .\uthority directing is weil-concened eitcrts 
towards the promotion of expon of marine products. 

15. Tne installed freeainc capacity remaining 
considerably unutiUsed, the MPEDA should e-xantiue 
the question of its increased utilisation for increasing 
e.xports of ntarine products and for freezing products 
for domestic consumiption. 

16. Tr.e MPED.A. should increase thee.xponof frog- 
legs by popularising this product in amuent countries. 
The need for increasing production of froglegs both 


For increasing production by capture operations the 
CIFRI should prepare detailed methodology nnd set 
guidelines for undertaking population survevs for 
commercial species of frogs by the state fisheries 
organisations. .As regards culture operatiorLS, the 
ICAR should undertake a pfio: project for establL'b- 
ing economic feasibility of frog culture with a view to 
adopting field practices in utilising fresh wuter swamps 
for frog culture. 

17. With considerable prospects of increasing 
expons of diversified canned products by necessar>- 
prcmotional measures by MPEDA. i: should not only 
be possible ful'y to utilise the installed f-sh canning 
industty to compete in the intematicnai e.xpor, trad.*, 
empty cans, mar.ufaetured from imponed tin plate, 
should be surnked at subsidised rates. 

IS. With m.ain dependence for cured products only 
on Sn Lanka, the MPED.A should diversify the 
expor. of cried and cured produets. 

!•?. To improve the cpuality of export products, the 
MPEDA should set necessary guidelines and 


procedures for the processing sector of the fishing 
industry oriented for export purposes. Further the 
State Governments should give priority considerations 
to the adequate supplies of potable water and 
uninterrupted electricity supply to the fish processing 
industry and the Central Government should see that 
the expon consignments are given expeditious 
'learance. 

20. To increase production of fishmeal and 
incidentally fish oil in the same plants, introduction of 
a few small scale factoiy ships with fishmeal plants 
on board should be encouraged. 

21. The GIFT should prepare techno-economic 
feasibility repons for manufacturing various minor 
fisheiy industrial products on small scale industrv’ 
basis. 

Forest Poiicv 

Summary of Recommendations 

The m.ore important recommendations made in this 
chapter are given below ; 

1 . Forests must havre an adequate share of land for 
the producuve, protecu've and aesthetic functions. 
There should be a minimum div'ersion of forest land 
for ether purposes, and w'here some diversion does 
become inevitable an attempt should be made to make 
up the loss by bringing some other areas under 
forests. 

2. Xo disforestation should be permitted without 
the approval of the State Legislature. 

3. Functionally, all forest lands should be classified 
into : 

(a) Protection Forests; 

Co) Production Forests; and 
(c) Scvcial Forests, 

4. .A quick reconnaissance should be done in all 
the states to sub-divide the production forests into : 

(a) mixed quality forests, 

(b) vtaluable forests; and 
(cl inaccessible forests. 

5. Protective innuences of the forests, specially 
c.n soil and water, should be developed in full by 
suitably m.anacing the existing forests and providing 
for their rehabi.itation and improvement. 

6. Tne production forests should not be permitted 
to be diverted to any other forests use. Growing of 
plar.taticn crops, like rubber, cotTee, cashew etc., 
in suitable localities on forest lands may be under- 
taken, consistent with the objects of lores: manage- 
ment under planting of such crops as turmeric, ginger, 
cardamom, etc, should also be encouraged, whe.re 
pessrole. 
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7. Instead of supplying agricultural small timber 
and fuclwood to the rural population free or at 
concessional rates, a reasonable price should be 
charged. 

8. Forest grazing should be strictly controlled and 
regulated for feeding of essential livestock. Wherever 
grasses, can be grown in forest lands without 
detriment to tree growth, and where an effective 
demand for grasses exists, such lands should be utilised 
for grazing and for provision of hay for feeding 
livestock outside the forests. Grazing by goals in 
forest lands should be prohibited and that by sheep 
allowed only in specially earmarked grasslands under 
strict rotational control. 

9. Shifting cultivation should be regulated, 
contained and replaced as expeditiously as possible, 
by resorting to agri-selvicullural methods apart from 
other methods. This should be explored, planned 
and implemented in co-operation with other 
concerned departments. But regulation of shifting 
cultivation should form a part of a wider plan for the 
tribal welfare. 

10. Tribal welfare should also be ensured by satisfy- 
ing their domestic needs of various forest products 
and by recognising the priority need of their direct 
employment in forestry operations. 

11. Resources for forest raw materials, both for 
internal consumption and export, should be stepped 
up through large scale industrial plantations. An 
adequate investment of capital in forest based 
industries should be ensured in keeping with the 
production forestry programme. The forest based 
industries should be located to the extent possible 
nearer the source of raw materials, and their 
establishment should be carefully phased with the 
development of forest raw material. The price of the 
forest produce for the industries should be so fixed 
as to pay forthe cost of clearfclling and plantations, 
and maintenance of production forests, and leave a 
profit, 

12. - In inaccessible areas, development of 
communications .should be particularly ensured, so as 
to utilise the forest potential to the maximum extent 
possible, 

13. Scientific and technologically superior exploita- 
tion techniques should be adopted to reduce wastage 
and improve efficiency of conversion. 

14. Adequate protection should be afforded to 
wild life and plants, particularly of species with 
dwindling numbers. A core are.i, about 4 per cent of 
the forest lands, distributed amongst varied natural 
conditions and ecological associations, should be 
dedicated to nature and wildlife conservations. The 
core area should be surrounded by sizable areas of 
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well managed forests. 

15. Forest research should be accepted as basis to 
efficient forest management, and adequate funds 
provided for research both in forestry and forest 
products. 

16. Extention and publicity work should be under- 
taken by the Forest Departments, for making the 
people tree and conservation conscious and for 
obtaining their goodwill and cooperation. The state 
should lake steps to include nature conservation and 
environmental preservation in the curricula of schools 
and colleges. 

17. Existing legislation on forestry should be 
strengthened for effective implementation of forest 
policy, and a revised all-India Forest Act enacted. 

IS. Forest administration should be strengthened 
at the professional level. The forest policy should 
recognise the need for : 

(a) rational manpower planning by the centre and 
the states; 

(b) adequate training at all levels of forest services; 
and 

(c) coordination of forest and forest industries 
activities, particularly the planning of industrial 
investment in forestry. 

19. Provision of employment of local people 
through forestry practices should be recognised as an 
important element, and all forestry works should be 
carried out either departmentally or through Forest 
Labour Cooperative Societies. 

20. After obtaining the approval of a draft of the 
revised National Forest Policy by the Central Board 
of Forestry, it should be legislated by the states. 

21. All forests under management of other 
departments of the Government should be transferred 
forth with to the Forest Department. Regulation 
and control of private forests by the states are 
imperative. 

22. Social forestry, particularly farm forestry and 
extension forestry, should be adopted for increasing 
the tree wealth. 

23. Steps should be taken to see that the increasing 
rural employment, created through production and 
social forestry and through development of minor 
forest produce, goes mainly to the socially backward, 
unemployed and underemployed agricultural labour. 

Production and Social Foresirj- 

Some important aspects of the production and 
social forestry have been dealt with by us in our 
Interim Reports on Production Forestry — ^Man-made 
Forests and Social Forestry. The recommendations 
made in the two Interim Reports may be referred to. 
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Some of the important recommendations made in this 
chapter are given belov/ : 

1. In order to meet the industrial wood requirement 
projected for 1980, 1935 and 2000 AD, an extent of 
about 48 million ha of forest lands should be identi- 
fied immediately for being dedicated as production 
forests in use. 

2. With regard to sav/nwood and roundv/ood, 
studies should be lahen up on consumption trend for 
the next 10 years, in order to revise the requirement 
on more realistic data. 

3. A dynamic programme of social forestry should 
be taben up to supplement fuelv/ood and small 
timber production, in order to meet fully the require- 
ment in the rural areas. The transportation of 
fuelvvood to urban areas should be discouraged in the 
long run. 

4. Forest lands should not be leased to the forest 
based industries for raising plantations to meet their 
ov.’n industrial v/ood requirement. The produce, 
hov.’ever, should be allocated to difierent industries at 
an economic price. 

5. Trade names for export purposes should be 
standardised. The Forest Px-search Institute, 
Dshra Dun should immediately take up preparation 
of publicity material, pointing out the characteristics 
and uses of each species and its equivalence v/ith 
those already in demand in the export m.arket. 

6. Export of v.'ell knov/n r-pecses that are in demand 
in the export market should be allowed liberally, and 
use of other available hardv.ood species popularised 
as substitutc-s in the do.mestic market. Export of 
roundvvood, hovsever, should be progressively 
discouraged and that of processed sav.nwood and 
panel products encouraged. 

7. Tne prospect of diversion of sawnwood for 
export should be studied in ceptn. Imposition of a 
severe excise duty on teak savvnv.ood should be 
considered 'xi as to restrict domestic cons-umption, 

8. It should be necessary to locate the areas of 
abundant availability of timber for establishing save 
mills and other industries for export purposes, by 
undertaking an inventor;.' of resources. In such saw 
mills, p,-ec:sion machinery should be installed and 
kiln-drying facility introduced, Tf.e.-e should be a 
•Strict adre.-ence to cradi-cg. 

This country should be associated v.-ith the 
various technical and odser studies c-eing carried out 
by the Economic and .Soeda; Commission for Asia and 
the Pacific CESCAPj in regard to timber exjroning 
countries cf Asia and the Pacific, 

in. The installed capacity in the savvmiiling industo' 
should be- scjch that mi'er and above meeting the 
co.-nestic needs oo.mp!etc-ly by 19?5 there is enough 


surplus capacity for export, 

11. Over and above meeting the entire domestic 
requirement by 1985, at least an equal quantity of 
plyv/ood and veneer should be exported through 
aggressive export promotion and production of quality 
materials. 


12- For gre-ater export of panel products, the 
markets in the V/est Asian and North African 
countries should be cultivated. 

13, Glue of international quality and at inter- 
national prices should be made available to plyx'ood 
factories specially oriented tov/ards export. 

14. For increasing export of half-wrought and 
shaped v/ood products, market intelligence about the 
kind of v/ooden toys and articles in demand should be 
collected, Indian entrepreneurs encouraged to open 
shops in foreign countries and export promoted 
through the All-India Handicrafts Board. 

15, An Export Promotion Council for forest 
products should be set up. 

16. The forest development corporations should 
undertake promotion of exports and allocate 
necessary finance for it. 

17, A suitable training programme should be 
devised for persons to be in charge of export oriented 
forest industries. 

18. The range of species and quality of timber 
utilised in different forest based industries should 
continue to be extended in order that this country 


can c-nter the export market aggressively after meeting 
the domestic requirement or substitute imports of 
products like newsprint, /Research is required to be 
initiated so that the number of simultaneously used 
wood species of mixed tropical forests is considerably 
v/idened for utilisation in the fibre board and pulp 
industries. 


19. .Since particle boards and fibre boards make a 
greater use of secondary raw materials and residues 
t'-om Icggi.ig, savvmiiling and other industries, the 
poor record of produaion of these two categories of 

industries should be looked into. 

20 _ The growing demand of the match industry 
should be met both try conser/mg the existing 
r.—ou"'’'* and bv creating nev/ plantations- In addition 
to rairing plantation of traditional match wood 
-joplar should be rais-ed v. here feasible m pare 
plarit^tions in forest areas and enccu.-aged for 
planting under the programme of farm forestry. 

01 All matchwood species snouid be rc-ser/ed for 
th» r-xHusive use of match industry. Exparxsion of 
large* scale matchv/ood industry, particular:;.' for 
making splints and vense.-s, may be confin-ed in future 
lothe Andansan & Nicobar Elands, in vi-r.v of the 
Eho-tage of matchwood in the mainlands- 
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22. A selective mechanisation in logging siiould be 
adopted, so that any impediinehts in opening up of 
inaccessible forest areas may be removed and a 
reduction in logging and transport cost effected. 
Generally the emphasis should be on mechanical 

innovations' oflowertechnicarsophistication, such as 

skj'line cranes, ropeways, mountain tiactors and 
improved logging tools. 

23. For.loading and unloading mechanisation should 
be adopted only where the quality of timber to be 
handled annually is large, 

■24. As far as possible no sale of limber standing in 

the forests should be made. After departmental 
logging, either . through , direct employment of local 
labour or through labour cooperatives, all timber 
should be brought to a sale depot outside the forests 
and sale should ,b® made at that point only. 

25. It should be necessary to plan for construction 
of about 2,15,000 km of additional forest roads in the 
next 25 years for successful implementation of 
■production forestry programme. 

- 26. A review of the fertiliser requirements, current 
as Weil as prospective, should be undertaken, and the 
requirement of the forestry sector arranged without 
any conflict m’fh the agriculturists’ demands. 

27. The seed testing rules and seed certification 
scheme framed by the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra . Dun should be adopted by the Stale Forest 
Departments. The state forest research organisations 
should carry out selection of plus trees of important 
species and establish seed orchards and clone 
multiplication plots where necessary. 

28. In the ■ case of imported seeds, a list of 
quarantine procedure and regulations affecting trees, 
seeds, seedlings and wood products should be 
compiled, with a view to encouraging standardisation 
of plant quarantine regulations among countries 
leading eventually to greater reliance being placed on 
pre-entry quarantine inspections in the country of 
origin. There should be regular post-entry quarantine 
inspections of hH hurseries and plantations raised on 
important seeds. 

29. The For^t Department should identify the 
waste lands and marginal lands within the canal 
eommands, and the estimates of the fund and water 
requirement where a minirrium of 100 ha at one place 
is available for raising irrigated plantations, should be 
made for inclusion in the report for the irrigation 

' project. 

30. The Council of Forest Research arid Education 
should initiate research on the water consuinption of 
different species in order to 'iriiriirriisc the expense on 
irrigatiori as well as to av’oid over-irrigation. 

31. The forest planning cell in the Union Ministry 
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of Agriculture and Irrigation should take up a study 
of the quantum of institutional credit required by the 
forest development corporations at least upto the 
year 1985. 

32. Amendment of the tax laws should be 
considered so that reasonable deductions are allowed 
to the forest development corporations, from the next 
income from the sale of the existing crop, for creation 
and maintenance of man-made forests on the felled 
areas. 

33. The ■ programme of identification of forest 
diseases and insects should be enlarged and check 
lists prepared giving their geographical distribution 
as well. 

34. Secondary species and less valuable timber 
should be used for domestic requirement after 
seasoning and chemical treatment. The Government 
departments should give more importance to the use 
of such timber. 

35. Before deciding upon any control measures, 
the impact of the disease or insect attack should be 
evaluated, if possible, by techniques of cost-benefit 
analysis, and the feasibility and the magnitude of 
control measures worked out. The control measures 
W'ouid broadly be : fa) biological and silvicultural, (b) 
chemical, fc) integrated management, and (d) 
quarantine. 

36. Genetic control should also be resorted to by 
breeding strains, immune or less prone to non- 
injurious organisms. Chemical control should be 
used after careful consideration of the effect of 
chemical on non-target organisms, which may include 
(he predators or parasites of the target organisms and 
many others useful to man. 

37. While taking up man-made forests programme, 
the eventualities of increased danger from disease and 
insect pests should be considered and protective 
nicasures provided for before undertaking the 
programme. 

38. Exemption of the value of trees standing on 
agricultural land (not being frees in any orchard or 
plantations) from wealth tax should form a permanent 
provision in the Wealth Tax Act. 

39. The condition, management and improvement of 
forest lands in the river valley catchments should, as a 
matter of rule, be a concern of the watershed manage- 
ment programme. Particular attention should be 
paid to the degraded forest lands in the catchments, 
and they should be brought back to proper condition 
through reforestation wherever necessary. 

40. In order to get full benefit from forest manage- 
ment in catchment areas, measures suggested with 
respect to forest grazing, shifting cultivation and 
forest protection in sections 11 and '12 of this chapter 
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and in chapter 43 should be rigorously pursued. 

41. The degraded lands in the catchments outside 
the forest should be brought under social forestry, 
either for planlallon of quick growing fuel species or 
for development of grasslands and grass reserves by 
linking it up with the programme of improvement of 
livestock. 

42. The ravines starting from their upper end to 
their confluence with the main river should be treated 
as a whole. In general, the heads of the ravines 
should be treated for developing grassland, while the 
middle to lower slopes and deep ravines should be 
tackled by afforestation, supplemented by necessary 
engineering structures. Grazing should be prohibited 
in the treated areas and only cutting of grass 
allowed. 

43. The technique already evolved by the Punjab 
Forest Department for afforestation for the control of 
cJios and reclamation of c/;o lands should be 
extensively adopted. 

44. The degree of regulating grazing in forests 
should be guided by their classification according to 
the functions they are primarily to fulfil under 
management. Attempts should be made to prohibit 
grazing in protected forests. In the production forests, 
grazing can be treated only as a fringe benefit. The 
provision of grazing and grass would be one of the 
primary objectives of social forestry. 

45. Research should be taken up immediately for 
fixing the optimum carrying capacity of all types of 
forests including those to be created under social 
forestry programme. A few upper catchments of river 
valley projects should be selected for investigations on 
the effect of grazing on soil and water conservation. 

46. People owning livestock in the vicinity of 
wildlife preserves should be persuaded to take to stall 
feeding, for which permission to cut grass and 
fodder in a controlled manner may be given. 

47. Grazing rules should be promulgated by each 
State Government, specifying the grazing rates and 
providing for the manner in which grazing should be 
permitted, grazing units constituted, carrying capacity 
fixed, grazing and closure cycle indicated and 
administration of rules carried out. 

48. Grazing rates should be upgraded substantially 
to curb non-essential cattle in forests, though grazing 
should not be looked upon as a source of revenue. 

49. Grazing should be completely prohibited in the 

S ration areas, grasses should be allowed 
m these areas and the hay utilised for 
sential livestock outside the forests. 

1 large programme of grassland develop- 
n up by the Forest Departments, they 
ly adequate number of agrostologists/ 
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agronomists and range management specialists. In 
the state forest research organisations, these specia- 
lists should conduct research in collaboration with the 
agricultural universities and experts from Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry and Sheep Development 
Departments. 

51. The improvement and maintenance of grass- 
lands and open forests suitable for management as 
grass reserves should be part of a multidisciplinary 
approach to the livestock feeds and fodder problem, as 
elaborated in the text. 

52. Plantation of fodder trees should be taken up as 
a part of social forestry, and the programme should 
be coupled with those for hay making and ensilage on 
a wide scale of livestock development. Provisions 
should be made in the working plans and project 
plans for allowing lopping of fodder leaves in the 
felling coupes just ahead of the felling. 

53. The approach to the solution of the problem 
of shifting cultivation should be by permanently 
settling the shifting cultivators along with a 
simultaneous programme of afforestation through 
agri-silvieultural methods, pasture and grassland 
development, introduction of horticulture crops as 
well as plantation crops. 

54. Suitable areas in the lower reaches and valley, 
lands and on gentle slopes should be terraced for fixed 
agriculture by the shifting cultivators. Before taking 
up the works, the possibility of continued financing of 
maintenance of terraces and institutional arrange- 
ments for irrigation, seed, fertiliser, etc. should be 
ensured. 

55. Fair price shops should be opened for assured 
supply of essential commodities at reasonable rates to 
the tribals, including opening of m'sfar bhandars 
(depots) for supply of domestic requirement of the 
tribals in respect of forest produce. 

56. The tribals should be allotted homestead lands, 
where programmes of afforestation, pasture and grass- 
land development, introduction of horticulture crops, 
etc. are taken up. 

57. The tribals should be trained for absorption in 
the forest based industries that may be set up as a 
part of commercial production forestry programme 
in the tribal areas, so that dependence on outside 
labour is reduced. 

58. The Forest Departments should coordinate all 
activities concerning the problem of shifting cultiva- 
tion. Adequate use of the organisational capacities 
of the Forest Departments should be made to tackle 
the problem of tribal development generally. There 
should be multidisciplinary approach and involvement 
right from the planning stage. 

59. The economic development of the Andaman 
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and Nicobar Islands . should be based on the forest 
development programmes. 

60. The existing working plan organisation should 
be strengthened for preparing a production oriented 
management plan for forests of South, Middle and 
North Andamans. A new working plan organisation 
should also be set up for taking up immediately the 
initial working plan works in other islands. A plan- 
ning and project formulation cell should be established 
under the chief conservator of forests immediately, 
so that the planning of chosen existing and. new 
industries can also start simultaneously. 

61; A research centre should be established at Port 
Blair immediately and by 1980 converted into a 
fullfledged regional research institute in order to 
strengthen the research base in the Islands and to 
provide information for preparing production oriented 
management plan. 

62. A Forest Department Corporation in the Islands 
should be set up very early in line with the recom- 
mendations in our Interim Report on Production 
Forestry — ^Man-made Forests. 

63. The Logging I’raining Centres Project in Dehra 
Dun should be associated with preparing logging plans 
suited to the topography and environmental conditions 
of, the Islands. Importance should be attached for 
the completion of logging plans before the proposed 
corporation starts functioning. 

64. For the integrated approach to planning for 
development of forest and forest based industries 
locations should be carefully selected so that these 
become the focal points of growth in the economy of 
the Islands. , 

65. Arrangements should be made for direct 
shipping of forest products from the Islands fore.xport 
to foreign countries for which port and loading 
facilities should be developed in the focal points of 
growth. 

66. Mechanisation of felling and transport and an 
efficient system of water transport should be evolved. 
Knowhow and expertise from other countries should 
be arranged. A study team of the Government of 
India should visit Malaysia and Indonesia to get 
information about the methods and facilities of 
loading and stowage of forest products for export. 

67. While the type and quality of labour to be 
imported from the mainland should be regulated and 
tied to different development programmes, the Island 
Administration should introduce training schemes for 
generating skills in the prospective employees of the 
settler population. 

68. A mainland posting of forestry personnel in the 
professional grade may be altemat'-d with a posting 
on the Islands, if this does not work satisfactorily, the 
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possibility of the distribution of the Island cadre to 
some of the mainland states for the purpose of an 
e.xchange of posting may be considered. 

69. For running the public sector industries and 
logging operations, the employment of retired defence 
services officers should be considered. 

70. Building and other amenities should be 
constructed in a planned way in the selected growth 
centres and the headquarters of the forest and other 
departments should be suitably dispersed in the 
centres. 

71., In the cold desert areas of Ladakh in Jammu 
and Kashmir and Lahaul-Spiti and Hangrang Valley 
in Himachal Pradesh, future forest development 
activities should be taken Up with the active involve- 
ment of the local population, mainly to meet their 
requirements of fuel, fodder and small timber. 

72. Provision of improved fodder for the local 
livestock through range management and grassland 
development sVionld have the utmost priority. It will 
be necessary to regulate the entry of migratory 
graziers strictly in accordance with the carrying 
capacity of the grazing runs. 

73. For a large scale afforesfation and pasture 
development programme, a separate canal system with 
field channels should be constructed. Adequate 
administrative organisation should be built up, as 
suggested in the text. 

74. Indiscriminate introduction of species should not 
be made, unless supported by an intensive research 
effort. E.xperimentation on conservation and best 
utilisation of available water should be taken up by 
the concerned agricultural development department 
and its findings should bo available to the forestry 
personnel for optimum utilisation of water resource. 

75. The Government of India should set up a centre 
for forest research on cold desert at Leh (Ladakh) with 
an experimental station under it in the Lahaul-Spiti 
area. Among other things, research should be taken 
up on improvement of alpine pastures, introduction of 
legumes, identification of deep rooted quick growing 
hardy species suitable for fuel and fodder, etc. 

76. The Central Board of Forestry should regularly 
meet every two years and its standing committee 
more frequently. The institution of the standing 
committee should be more effectively used. . 

77. The Central Forestry Commission must meet 

once in three months and perform the functions 
indicated in the text, its strength should be augmen- 
ted, so that it can function effectively as a pcn'nanent 
.coordinating body at the professional and tecliincal 
level, in addition to providing the necessary support 
to the Central Board of Forestry and its standing 
committee. . / 
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78. There should be a fullfledged Department of 
Forests in the Ministry’ of Agriculture and Irrigation 
vnth the Inspector General of Forests as the Secretary 
in-charge of the Department. The Department should 
have three Divisions, namely (aj Division of Forest 
Inventory, Planning and Evaluation, (b) Division of 
Wildlife and fc) Division of Forest Research and 
Education. Each Division should be under the charge 
of an Additional Inspector General of Forests with 
the rank of Additional Secretaiy to the Government 
of India. 

79. The Chief Conser\'ator of Forests should 
function as Secretarj- to the Government, and where 
there are more than one Chief Conservator of Forests 
in a state, the Principal Chief Conservator of Forests 
should be accorded. 

80. Each state should set up a committee under 
the Chief Corserv'ator of Forests to fix up norms for 
delimiting circles, divisions, sub divisions, ranges, etc. 
both for territorial and non-territorial charges. 
Special functions of planning, utilisation, v/ildlife 
managem.ent, research and education, etc. should be 
taken into account. 

81. The augmentation of the education and train- 
ing facilities for different categories of forestry 
personnel should be planned somewhat ahead of the 
period in which the personnel are required to be in 
position, and should be based on the requirement pro- 
jected in the text. 

Forest Prodnet 

Summary of Recommendations 

Some of the more importa.nt recommendations are 
summarised below : 

1. Tnere should be a uniform legislation on the 
possession and transit of sandalwood applicable to 
all the states. 

2. Export of sandalwood faillete should be gradually 
reduced, and instead distillation of oil and the 
products of cottage industries based on sandalwood 
car. ing should be develofved for export. 

3. The tempo of anificial regeneration of sandal- 
wood in afforestation prograncmes in sandal bearing 
areas should be increased, and possibilities of growing 
sandal in other parts of the country.- explored. The 
research on sandal 'p;5.e disease should be intensi- 
fied. 

A A target of produefon of 1.2 million tonnes of 
oil by 2070 AD should be planned through the use of 
••anous minor Oii seeds of tree and shrub origin. 
Necessary tneantives should be gi'.en to industries for 
using larger quantities of such munor oil seeds. 


5. Research and extension efforts should be direc- 
ted towards popularising the deoiled sal meal for cattle 
and poultry feed. 

6. A survey of harra tree {TerminaJia chebula Retz.) 
should be taken up to determine the total number of 
trees and the average yield of drupes per tree in order 
to estimate the production of myrabolan. Experiments 
regarding the successful raising of myrabolan planta- 
tions mixed with other spedes should be undertaken. 
Plantations of exotic spedes, like wattle and schinopsis 
lorentzu ENgh, should be extended. 

7. Well equipped facton’es for the manufacture of 
tannin extracts from all tarmin yielding materials 
should be set up as early as possible to maximise the 
earnings from exports. Existing capacities for myra- 
bolan crushing should be fully utilised, and new 
capacity added, in order that more and more crushed 
myrabolans may be exported. 

8. An effective coordination must be established 
between the national and state agencies responsible for 
produdion of tannin bearing raw materials, their 
industrial processing and export. 

9. For katha manufacture, availability of raw 
material of required specifications and in quantities 
within economic lead should be assured over a 
I>criod. Steps should be taken to take up a 
more scientific method of production to reduce was- 
tage. 

10. To increase the production of gums from 
existing natural resources, the methods of collection 
have to be improved- Future availability may be 
increased by raising nevr plantations. 

1 1. A.part from adopting better methods of collec- 
tion of pine resin, the installed capacity of the Govern- 
ment factories should be augmented, so that a larger 
percentage of crude can be processed. With a viev/ to 
increasing export of rosin, its quality should be 
improved by installing modem machinery. The 
industry should take up diversification of products 
for import substitution. 

12- In order to meet the requirements of different . 
types of vegetable drugs and insecticides, attempts 
should be made to improve collection of raw materials 
from forests. A study should be undertaken, and 
reviewed from time to lime, regarding the future 
requirement of vegetable drugs and pyrethrum. 
Cultivation of concerned plants should be undertaken 
in suitable localities in forest areas. 

13. The production of good quality bidi leaves 
should be increased and wastage avoided by improv- 
ing the miCtbods of collection, transport, grading and 
storace. Research should be initialed or intensified in 
relation to pruning, 'pollarding of trees, pest control, 
rotational working, regeneration, etc. 
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14 . . Cuitivalion, processing and marketing of lac 
should be considered as an integral industrial venture. 
The activities concerning lac cultivation and process- 
ing should be taken up as parts of both drought prone 
areas programme and tribal development programme. 

' 15. Wide fluctuations in lac production experien- 

ced in the past should be minimised and increase in 
production to be achieved by : 

(i) arranging supply of broodlac to needy culti- 
vators; 

(ii) taking suitable extension measures; 

(iii) arranging suitable demonstrations; and 

(iv) guaranteeing a minimum remunerative price 
to the primary producers. 

16. Arrangements for, marketing and storage of 
the primary products, namely stick lac and seedlac, 
should be streamlined. There should be an effective 
link up between state minor forest produce organisa- 
tions, cultivators' cooperative societies, manufacturers 
of shellac arid exporters. 

17; Research on selection and management of host 
plants, finding out new hosts, etc. for lac should be 
intensified. Effective control of lac predators, brood- 
lac preservation, improvements in processing techni- 
ques, etc. should be subjects of further intensive 
study. 

18. . Attempts should be made to take up wood 
distillation, commercially after making a thorough 
feasibility, study, specially in areas from where extrac- 
tion of fuel wood is uneconomical. 

. 19. . Greater attention should be, paid to, identified 
traditional ..markets for each kind of produce. Market 
intelligence should be collected from abroad. Agmark 
standards for all important items of MFP should be 
developed and enforced to ensure confidence in Indian 
products. A.pre-shipment inspection by the national 
export organisation should be made compulsory. 

2Q. A study of the problems of increasing export of 
gum karaya should be undertaken. Tapping of gum 
karaya on.scientific lines should be introduced in all 
the concerned states. 

21. More.concentrated efforts should be made to 
develop the widely varied markets for export of lac 
products, and to gear their production, quality control 
etc. Benefit, of increasing export prices should be 
.passed on .to the cultivators/collectors. 

22. Export of, bidi leaves should be channelised 
through a national export organisation for forest 
products. . , - 

.■23. Amongst the non-traditional items, greater 
efforts should be made for increased export of rosin, 
gum ghatti (obtained from AnogeissuslatifoUa Edgew.), 
kuth (sail sstiria lapp a C.B. CJ.) root, nux-vomica 
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(strychiios nux-vomica Linn.) dried rape seed, sandal- 
wood chips and dust, palmarosa oil and vetiver 

oil. 

24. The states with sizable resources of a particular 
product, or groups of products, may each set up a 
Minor Forest Products Corporation exclusively for 
collection, processing and marketing of the material 
handled. In other states, it would be desirable to 
have a separate forest circle devoted exclusively to 
(his work. Collection should be arranged through 
normal field staff of the Forest Departments and they 
should be paid honoraria for the purpose. 

25. The actual collection and at least the initial 
processing of minor forest produce should be done 
either by direct recruitment of labour or through 
labour cooperative societies, .and the system of inter- 
mediaries should be abolished. 

26. The development of minor forest produce 
resources and their uliVisation for the benefit of the 
national economy should be the primary responsibility 
of the State Forest Departments. The minor forest 
produce corporations should be manned by competent 
technical personnel with suitable training. 

27. The survey of minor forest produce by the 
state inventory organisations should aim at collecting 
data on the distribution, processing, grading, storage, 
transport, marketing, prices, utilisation, etc. Wherever 
corporations come to be established, they should 
promote, and simultaneously extend financial support, 
for the investigation. 

28. Nationalisation should be resorted to in respect 
of trade in certain products, like tendu leaves, sandal- 
vyood, gum karaya, bamboo, myrabolan, resin, etc. 
Sandalwood oil industry should also be nationalised. 

29. Labour should be trained in proper and 
methodical collection, quality control and grading. 
The trained labour should be encouraged to form 
labour cooperative societies. Forestry personnel should 
be trained in marketing strategy. 

30. The industries processing minor forest products 
should be located wherever possible near the source of 
raw material, and provision should be made for 
proper storage and marketing of the products, includ- 
ing timely transportation to consumer centres. 

31. There should be an organisation at the all- 
India level for tackling different matters connected 
with export of minor forest produce, particularly for 
ensuring quality control, undertaking market research 
and export promotion, and gathering and disseminat- 
ing information on production costs and sale prices. 

32. With proper investments and organisational 
support on the lines recommended, it should be 
possible to increase the present employment level of 
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i'.'iO inillioinnnii-ilavi Id I, OIK) million !\v ?.000 AD. 
Siicli I'lnployiiVMil 'ilionKl ln' roi'.iiiOod iia iilloviiilion ol' 
[ioa'ioniil nni'mplovm 'ni/iiiukM' (Muploymcnl. 

3.). Waia's (,lio\iKI always ho paiil in oash inul 
linKod lo pmiliK'lion with (pialily i liooKa hy way ol' 
aampio loslinp, in loi nvi ol' yiokl of Ihtal proiluol. 
IiK'onlivo plans slionki ho proparoil lo |>cl hlp,l»cr 
ca'lloolkm and holioi' iiiailily ol'piodnols. 

I'oroNl Moalopy and Wildlilo Maiap’onu'iil 
Siuniuai'y ol' KoonininoiidalionN 

Tho moio ii\ip(nlanl loonminondalions made in Ihls 
I'liaploi' ai'o I'avi'H holow : 

I. 'I'ho oovomi ',0 i'l' inosoi valion |dolH nlundil he 
iiu roasod lo allain a I'air ivioonlaiw of all iho rceoc.ni- 
sod snlilypos. 

A lisi (if pidloi'lod iieofi in llio conniry .shonlil 
lie I'lopaiod hy llio 1 'most Rosoaioli Inslilnlo, Dclna 
Dnm (I'UI) and dolaiomios ilisooNoiod roitiirdini’, 
oovofai'.o ol' inipoiianl spouos shonld ho mailo p.ooit hy 
joinl aolion of Iho Slalo I 'mosi nopailmonks and llio 
I'RI. 

't'ho I'oiosl Dopai Imonis slunild domarciilo a 
I'ow nalmi' n soiyos lo pi osoivo I'oiosl aioas and wel- 
lands under viipin oi noai viii’jn oondilions, 

<1, Whoio ooppioi' svsU'ins aio ailopiod, environ- 
monlal eonsidoialions slunild ho eaiornlly balanccil 
willi silvionlinialu'nsivloiaiionN and oonvonicnco of 
woilvini’,. 

5. In Iho man made rmosliy propiammo, saloiuim'd 
apaindl likely onviionmonlal ill olVools shonkl ho takoii 
hy a om'uM idonlirualinn ortho piopaammo titoa. 

(>. It shonkl ho possihio lo planl up in mnllipio 
rows Iho ships on Iho sides ol' i oads', eitnttls and 
I'iiilway linos I'oi i loalinp hellei aesihelie elVeels alonn 
with moolinn oihor demands Ihioni'di exiension 
I'otoshy on mkIi huuls. Whenosor the Itii’.hways iniss 
thronnit some inleieslinp, landseapo planlini', slionid ho 
adjnsleil wilh siiiiahio caps to make viewinp, possihio. 
J'ii'iix hoes, lurin, elo. shonkl ho inhodiieeil alone, wilh 
oihor tpiiels c.iowinc, spooios, so lhal llieso Irees can 
provide food lo the hirds, whieli would ollioiwiso 
dosoond on llio eullivalod Dokls. 

7. Reoiealion I'oiosts should ho rioveloped willi 
aoslliolie lonsiiknalions, tmd idlc.nmonl ttiul speoiltea- 
lion ol' the toads and paths shonkl lie nnido with 
Iho idea of eioaliiu'. and mainlaininc. nahiral I'oresl 
eharaetor, 

!i. ’I'ho stinehnos in Die I’oresl slunild ho so irlannotl 
Hull aesthelios aio piosei veil. ’I’ho dosic.n and silinp. 
ol' all stuiohiios in national pinks, wild lil'o sanolnarios 
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and naliiro roservos slunild ho inil np Tor a)iproval liy 
Iho Indian noanl of Wildlil’o (I llWk) or Iho Slalo Wild- 
life Advisory Hoards oonoornod. In pai'lioiilar, oaro 
shonkl he lakon not lo croalo imillisloroycd or litiBC 
coiiorolo sh noliiros lhal do not more, e well wilh Iho 
snrronndinc, forosls. In other forest areas, Iho I'orost 
Doparlmonis shonkl ponorally follow the Irends set hy 
(ho Wildlife Hoards, 

y. AH private lulvorliscmoni hoardinns In llio 
forcsks should hp prohihllod, and (ho sinnhoards of 
plimtalion ole shonkl ho small in conspionons niul so 
Ikxerl ns nol lo ohsiruol Iho nalurnl foainres. 

10. d’lio ohjeol ofhahilal manac.omeni for Wildlife 
sliotilil ho lo hitvc Its lai'co a popnialion and as 
varied a composilion as is oompalihlo wilh llic carry- 
ini', oapaoily of Iho hithilal. To coordinalo forest 
manai'.oment wilh lhal of wildlife areas, Iho forest 
workinc, platis shonkl rccoptiiso (ho conservalion and 
soiontillo manac.oment of wildlife in all forest areas as 
one of the poneral ohjoolives of manaaemenl. 

11. The slates which have nol adopted Iho WIkIlifo 
(Proloclion) Aol iy72 should ho por.snadod lo do so. 

I?,. There shonkl ho a provision iti llio Act 

for oonslilnlini’ Iho IHWl., wilh adeqitalo rojirescnla- 
tiou of Iho Slalo Wildlife Advisory Hoards in Iho 
IHWl,. Tho scope of iho fimolions of Iho IHWL 
should ho onlari’o'd. 

1.1. Tho oovorai'.o of wikilifo prcsorvalion areas 
(ttalional parks ami sanolnarios) should also bo 
cxiotuled lo Iho followitip four major forest lypos, 
whore Ihoro are no wildlife prcsorvalion areas al 
present : (a) monlano wol lomporalc forosls, (h) sub- 
Iropical broiul-loavcil hill forosls, (o) lllmahiyim ilry 
lomiH'ratc forests, atul (d) snb-lropioal dry ovorcreen 
forosls. 

hi. 1'he boundaries of tho national parks and 
sanoluaiics should have sullieioni hull’er zotio lo cover 
tho ranpo of movemoni of wildlife in those areas. 
Gra/inc. niul oolleolioti of forest produce sliould bo 
prohibited in tho ooto areas, llabilal manipulatiott 
shonkl aim al piovidhic, maximum faollilios atul pro- 
loclion lo Iho local fautia so as to ritiso Iho population 
density lo tho maximum carrying oapaoily. 

I.*!. Tho I'.amo areas oulsido nalional (larks and 
sanolnarios should ho divided into convenieni 
shootinc. blocks or shoot inp reserves depending oti 
nvailahility of names, etc. Availabilily of all forms of 
wikilifo iti each shoot itip, block shonkl he assessed 
periodically so lhal name in excess of an optiinnm 
j'.onelioitlly viable number may he lixed for croppini’. 

'I ho hac, limits prescribed for each kitui should always 
err ot\ the safe side of Iho above mtmher. 

If), Thero shonkl he uniformily with repard lo pamo 
rules and reiudalions at least in contipnons blocks of 
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forests if not cover the whole country. The close 
season should be uniform as far as possible, and the 
reproductive biology of the game animals sliould be 
taken into account for fixing the close season. Model 
rules should bo drafted by the Central Government 
to cover hunting regulations, payment of fees, etc. 

17. All the species threatened with extinction as 
listed in Appendix 44.1 should be included in schedule 
I of the 1972 Act. In the case of big game, they 
should be brought under the list of protected animals 
for at least 5 years and their exploitation should be 
only for scientific purposes. 

18. In the management of forests, the sequence and 
arrangement of areas taken up for regeneration fellings 
should be such that they proceed from the fringe 
towards the heart of the forest. 

19. The state forest corporations should be 
responsible for development and management of 
wildlife in areas transferred to their control. Environ- 
mental considerations should also guide the corpora- 
tions’ working of the forests. Their requirement of 
staff for development of wildlife and recreation 
should be obtained from the wildlife wing of the forest 
services. 

20. For administration, management and conserva- 
tion of wildlife the Slate Governments should 
establish a separate wildlife wing in the Forest 
Departments directly under the Chief Conservators of 
Forests as recommended by the IBWL. The strength 
of the wildlife wing in each state should be adequately 
built up for effective wildlife conscn’ation in areas 
inside and outside the forests. 

21. There should bo a Division of Wildlife under the 
Inspector General of Forests, headed by an oDiccr of 
the rank of Additional IGF, who should be assisted 
by three Directors in the rank of Deputy IGF. 

22. The personnel in the wildlife wing should 
directly manage the national parks and sanctuaries, 
and dual control by having a separate territorial staff 
or officer with overlapping wildlife staff should be 
eliminated. In the rest of the forest areas, the 
territorial staff should be responsible for wildlife 
management. 

23. There should be a strong publicity machinery to 
produce popular literature and audio-visual material 
on wildlife for free distribution and display in 
educational institutions and rural congregations. Tlie 
help of spoken and visual media, community centres 
and village teachers, etc. should be enlisted, and 
popular literature, journals and magazines devoted 
towards environmental role of forests should be 
published. The local bodies, like the panchayats 
should be actively involved in wildlife conservation 
movements. 


24. Master plans to cover at least 10 years should 
be prepared for wildlife management, including 
development of national parks, sanctuaries, etc. and 
the plan allocations channelised on need-based 
priorities to the schemes so drawn up. It would also 
be worth while to raise trust by taking donations 
for financing selected projects of national importance 
aimed at conservation of selected species likely to 
become extinct. 

25. The Council of Forest Research and Education 
(CFRE) should select suitable forestry personnel or 
outside specialists for entrusting them with specific 
wildlife research projects. The CFRE should set up 
a strong research cell in the FRI, and in each slate 
there should be adequate wildlife research personnel. 

26. The syllabi in biology, physics, chemistry, 
geography, social sciences and other related disciplines 
should be suitably modified for incorporating environ- 
mentalist ideas. A core of teachers should be trained 
through short lecture courses in environmental 
concepts to train further batches of teachers. 

27. Post-graduate interdisciplinary courses of study 
for vocations in the field of natural resources should 
be opened in more and more universities. 

28. All the professional training institutes dealing 
with land use, c.g., agricultural universities etc., 
should include in their training programme a course 
of lectures on environmental conservation. Visiting 
experts from other institutes and universities should 
be invited where the teaching faculties do not have 
the facilities for running such courses. The Forest 
Research Institute and Colleges, Dehra Dun can be 
called upon to provide lectures dealing with the role 
of forestry and wildlife in environmental conservation, 

29. Short courses on wildlife .and environment 
should be devised for all levels of forcstiy personnel. 
Undergoing such short courses should be compulsory 
for the personnel to be inducted in the wildlife wing. 
The staff for this purpose in the FRI should be 
suitably augmented. 

30. The CFRE should organise in collaboration 
with the Indian Veterinary Research Institute (IVRI) 
and the agricultural universities a survey on major 
diseases affecting wildlife for devising preventive 
measures, and an investigation on the importance of 
stress in causing or accentuating disease conditions 
among wildlife. 

31. Experienced veterinarians in each Slate 
Veterinary Department should be trained in diagnosis 
and prophylactic treatment of diseases among wildlife 
and they should be made available to forest autho- 
rities, whenever required. Every national park/ 
sanctuary should employ qualified veterinary staff to 
look after the work of prevention and treatment of 
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diseases of wildlife. 

32. The forest officers concerned with wildlife 
management should be trained for a short period in 
the aetiology and symptomatology of the commonly 
occurring infectious diseases of wildlife. 

33. A systematic survey of the commonly occurring 
infectious and deficiency diseases among wildlife 
animals in captivity should be organised by the CFRE 
in collaboration with the IVRI and the agricultural 
universities, for devising suitable preventive measures 
and curative treatment. 

34. For developing wildlife tourism, a few selected 
national parks and sanctuaries should be taken up for 
development. More national parks should be set up 
in special category areas, e.g. marine, mountain and 
desert, to effectively preserve and display the typical 
habitat of these areas and their characteristic fauna 
and flora for the purpose of tourism and research. 
The state authorities should be actively involved in 
wildlife tourism development effort. 

Forest Protection and Law 

Summary of Recommendations 

Some of the more important recommendations are 
given below : 

1. Record of forest fires should be maintained by 
all the states under a uniform classification, types and 
causes as per proforma prescribed in Appendix 45.1, 
with a view to planning fire prevention measures. 

2. Voluntary associations should be organised with 
local leadership to support administrative measures for 
protection of forests from fire. 

3. Letters of appreciation and cash rewards should 
be granted to local panchayats and voluntary associa- 
tions in fireprone areas for their fruitful cooperation 
and assistance. 

4. Publicity for protection of forests from fire 
should be ensured both among urban and rural 
groups of population, particularly by an imaginative 
use of the audio-visual medium. 

5. There should be a provision for the award of 
enhanced punishment in the case of wilful fire damage 
to a forest, provision for summary trials of olfences 
relating to forest fires may be made either by 
appointment of special magistrates or by investing 
gazetted forest officers with magisterial powers. In 
case of repeated man-caused fires, the Government 
may suspend rights and privileges of the community in 
the locality. 

6. A network of lookout stations should be built. 
The practice of engaging local people for detection 
and suppression of forest fires should be widely 


adopted, but the employment should be related to 
performance. 

7. A reliable communication and transport system 
should be built up for fire control. Main roads, 
subsidiary roads, inspection paths, etc. should be 
so planned that they become part of a well .planned 
system of fire breaks/fire lines. The benefit occurring 
due to fire protection should be included for 
determining the cost-benefit ratio of road projects. 

8. Fuel condition for a particular forest area in the 
form of maps should be prepared for all fire-prone 
areas previously identified. The maps should show 
the probable rate of spread of fire and resistance to 
control. The concept of “fuel types”, to guide the 
mapping, should be developed by the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun. 

9. There should be well planned fire protection 
organisation in the states, particularly in those having 
fire-prone forest areas, specifically, it would be 
necessary to develop an efficient system of fire 
protection to safeguard the investment in man-made 
forestry. 

10. Training programmes in fire detection, prevention 
and suppression should be arranged for all levels of 
field officers. 

11. Research on various topics concerning forest 
fires should be properly organised. A research 
project involving the states having fire-prone areas 
should be evolved and centrally coordinated by the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 

12. Nistar, i.e. the rights and privileges in forests, 
should be regularised in such a manner that on the 
one hand the deserving people get their essentml 
requiremen t conveniently and at reasonable rates, and 
on the other the productivity of the forests is 
maintained. Wood/bamboos should be supplied 
after treating them with preservatives, which would 
result in their distribution at longer intervals. 

13. All unclassed and protected forests should be 
constituted into reserved forest at the earliest possible, 
in order that nistar could be extinguished as far as 
possible in the manner provided in the forest law. 

14. Large scale social forestry programme should 
be taken up in such a way as to make it possible to 
meet the needs of rural people for forest produce 
from readily accessible area and thereby decrease the 
burden on production forestry. 

15. The villagers should not be allowed to collect 
nistar themselves from the forests. Instead, nistar 
bhandars (depots) may be established at convenient 
places by the Forest Departments for meeting the 
bonafide requirements of the people, and a change to 
include the cost of production, transport, depot 
charges as also a nominal profit should be made. 
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Uilirnafciy nistar should be aboiisbed-. The system 
of commutation, known as nistar cess, should also be 
abolished. . 

16. Where necessary as an interim measure, as for 
as possible separate areas of forests should be set 
aside for meeting the nistar. demand. Association of 
panchayats for protection of nistar forests should be 
secured. Once nistar forests are demarcated, no rights 
and privileges should be allowed In forests reserved 
for production forestry and for conservation of nature 
of environment. 

17. Where disforcslatiort lakes place, nistar rights 
should.be proportionately abolished. 

18. Wherever the nistar demand is acute, wasteland 
available nearby should be utilised for producing fuel 
and iiay . as also other , products considered 
indispensable by the nistaris. 

19. For logging as well as for other forest works, a 
representative of the village institution (panchayat) 
should be associated when payments to workers are 
made. 

20. To protect the forests from destruction and 
unauthorised encroachments, more employment 
opportunities should be created in forest operations 
and for that purpose sufficient funds should be 
allocated for forest development. 

. 21. There should be an all-India Forest Act enacted 
by the parliament for the sake of uniformity. It 
should be possible to frame the, Act in such a manner 
. that the states are free to make subsidiary rules and 
regulations under the Act to solve any special 
situations. 

22. The provisions for creating ‘village forests’ in 
the Act should reflect the approach regarding creation 
of forests on waste lands belonging to Government 
and the community and on parts of degraded forest, 
lands, to meet .the requirement of the villages, sub- 
sidiary rules and regulations to manage these ‘social 
forests’ should be made by the slates. 

23. There should be provision in the Act for 
setting up a national/regional agency for rational use 
of forest resources, both internally and for export. 

24. There should be a provision in the Act that no 
disforestation should be permitted without the 
approval of the State Legislatures and that where 
some diversion of forest lands for other uses becomes 
inevitable an attempt should be made to make up the 
loss by bringing some other areas under forests. 

25. A revised all-India Act should be framed, 
instead of amending the Indian Forest Act, 1927. 
Attempt should be made to evolve a consensus in the 
Central Board of Forestry on a suitable draft, to be 
prepared by the Central ForcstO’ Commission. 
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imrest pianning, Research and Educat/oil 
Summary of Recommendations 

Some of the more important recommendations 
contained in this chapter are summarised below : 

1 . A survey on the national scale of a more 
generalised nature should be a pre-condition for 
deciding priorities for the selection of areas for 
detailed pre-investment studies. 

2. For working plans, particularly in areas where 
fairly intensive forest management is being practised 
it is necessary to have maps on I;15, 000 or 1:25,000 
scales. For normal forest management purposes, 
aerial photographs on 1:50.000 scale would suffice. 
In areas of special interest and for those intensively 
managed or under man-made forests, aerial photo- 
graphs should be on 1:20,000 scale. 

3. Space photography from Indian Scientific 
Satellite should be used for rapid forest survey in 
areas which are little known. 

4. A National Forest Survey Organisation should 
be set up, and its programme should encompass the 
following elements : 

(a) resource analysis, (b) Current and prospective 
supply of goods and ser\'ices, (c) current and prospec- 
tive demand for goods and services, (d> technical 
support services, and (e) methodological develop- 
ment. 

5. For analysing current and prospective supply, 
some kind of permanent plot system that can be 
measured in part or in entirety over different periods 
should be established. Systematic sample and 
continued use of clustered ground sample should be 
used. Each unit in a cluster should cover a relatively 
large area. 

6. Adequate information should be collected on 
growth, mortality, cull, increment and removal 
rates, as also data for pricing of future timber 
supplies. 

7. Changes and trends in wood use over lime, 
as well as absolute amounts should be determined; 
and this information should be used along witli 
census data etc. to make estimates of aggregate 
present and future wood requirement. An iteration 
between supply and demand at various price levels 
should be done. 

8. A national forest information system should 
be developed, to act as a data bank in respect of 
information required for planning, implementation, 
evaluation and modification, as and when required, 

9. While the coverage, accuracy and break up of 
the data for different levels would be different, there 
should be a common layout and format so that 
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data could readily flow from the district or project 
level to the stale and regional level and then to the 
national level. 

10. For building up an efficient national forest 
information system, the requirements are; (a) natio- 
nal forest Inventory, (b) national timber trend studies, 
and (c) data processing. 

11. The standard forms for collection of 
forestry statistics should be revised and re-grouped 
into : (a) periodic forestry statistics, and (b) annual 
forestry statistics. The collection of periodic forestry 
statistics should be so organised that the data collect- 
ed prove useful for formulating the five year plans. 
Annual forestry statistics should be collected from 
dilferent sources. 

12. The chief conservator of forest and the crop 
reporting authority at the state level should get to- 
gether and take steps to eliminate the discrepancy in 
the statistics of area under forests. Clcarcut proce- 
dures should be laid down for up-dating of the 
records e\ery year and publication of one set of 
figures by both the agencies. 

13. Production statistics should be improved in 
quality and their scope enlarged. 

14. Movement of forest produce from one state 
to another should be collected by sample studies 
undertaken in the concerned sectors of the industry. 

15. Steps should be taken for improving in quality 
and scope, price and cost statistics for forest produce 
in the manner suggested in the text. 

16. Detailed data of labour employment in various 
forestry activities and forest industries should be 
collected and assessed. 

17. For co-ordination and linking of the forestry 
activities with other activities in the district, the data 
from the forest divisions should be collected in such 
a manner as to enable them to be split or combined 
by districts. 

18. For achieving the national growth goals, there 
should be three distinct levels in planning— (a) natio- 
nal plan, (b) regional or state plan, and (c) local plan. 
Planning could be both from the top at the national 
level or from the bottom at the local or project 
level. The national production goals should be split 
into regional targets. The latter in turn should be 
split into local targets with a view to producing 
specified products from specified areas. The core 
industry and its location should be identified in 
advance, so that the development of forestry produc- 
tion programme through local or project plans could 
be planned around such a core industry. 

19. As far as possible, the area management plan 
should be replaced by purpose or production or 
industry oriented project plan. 


20. An industry oriented management plan should 
be designed for the production of fi.\ed quantities of 
the raw materials of the prescribed specifications to 
cater to the requirements of the industry or industries 
with which the plan is linked. Maximum utilisation 
of the various products and by-products from the 
same area or the same tree should be an essential 
feature of the plan. There may be different area 
coverages for different types of raw materials, when 
required by the same industry. 

21. The satisfaction of the bonafide domestic 
needs of the local community from the operational 
areas itself or from separate areas reserved for the 
purpose should be a part of the industry oriented 
management plan. 

22. Creation of local employment should be 
specifically taken care of in the preparation of 
industry oriented management plans. 

23. The biological requirement of the species 
occurring and the species that are proposed to be 
introduced should be the primary consideration in 
the formulation of the industry oriented manage- 
ment plans. 

24. The provision of financial and other inputs, 
including staff and equipment, should form an 
integral part of the sanction of the plan by a compe- 
tent authority. 

25. The first phase of the industry oriented 
management plan should be the optimum utilisation 
of the existing crop (crop I). The second crop 
(crop II) need not be a reproduction of the original 
crop but should be planned for the actual require- 
ment of the existing and projected industries. 

26. There should be a Division of Forest Inventory 
Planning and Evaluation under the Inspector General 
of Forests, headed by an Additional Inspector 
General of Forests. The Division should have two 
wings, each in charge of a Chief Coordinator in the 
rank of Deputy Inspector General of Forests : (a) 
national forest survey and (b) planning cell as recom- 
mended in the Interim Report on Production Forestry 
Man made Forests. 

27. National forest survey organisation should be 
built up by expanding the existing pre-investment 
survey of forest resources. The entire forest area 
should be surveyed every 10 years. 

28. A pattern should emerge in which the states 
would be responsible for collection of statistical data 
sought for by the regional units of the Central 
Government, who would process and analyse the 
data and maintain the information bank for feeding 
the states with the necessary data and assisting them 
in their planning work. In the states, resources 
sun'ey and planning organisations should be created. 
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29. There should be an Advisoo’ Council at the 
Centre to advise on the policy of forest surveys and 
priority to be assigned and to provide nccessarj' 
coordination with the concerned industries. 

30. Tliere should be regional technical committees, 
one for each region, to decide the details on technical 
working, inter-relationships of forest surveys with 
local plans and connected matters and to suggest 
priority for surveys. 

.31. Specific action in the matter on centre-state 
• coordination in forest development planning should 
be taken as suggested. 

32. Statistical organisations should be set up in the 
State Forest Departments in the manner suggested in 
the text. The existing statistical unit in the Central 
Forestry Commission should be developed into a 
fulfledged statistical division. , 

■ ,33. The regional technical committee, to be set up 
by the Comci} of Forest Resesrch ant) Edvcation for 
identification of research problems should consider, 
arid give due importance to, the topics of research 
indicated in broad outlines. 

34. Problem-oriented . multidisciplinary research 
centres should be established by the Central Govern- 
ment for research on (a) latosols vis-a-vis forest 
management practices, and (b) sandal spike disease. 

35. The unit of industrial design, the establishment 
of which has been recommended in the Interim 
Report bn Forest Research and Education, should 
design machinery for developing economic units for 
industries, particularly for utilisation of logs of 
smaller girth by the plywood factories and for the 
establishment of small economic pulp and paper 
mills. 

36. A collaboration with the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research should be established in 
utilisation .and industrial research. 

37. There should be one or two separate coliegefs) 
for the in-ser\’icc . education and training of officers 

. recruited to the State Forest Services. 

38. Tlie suggested revised pattern of in-service 
education and training for the higher forest services 
should be introduced. 

. 3S. Facilities for periodical training of officers of 
difTerent levels on the staff college pattern should be 
created in the Forest Research Institute and Colleges, 
Dehra Dun. Norriially a person being promoted to a 
higher post or a higher or a different kind of 
responsibility, should undergo the, staff college pattern 
training. 

Seeds 

The Seed Review Team Report (June 1968) should 
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be considered as the base and the recommendations 
in this chapter should be read in continuation of the 
Commission's Interim Reports entitled (a) Multiplica- 
tion and Distribution of Quality Seed pertaining to 
High Yielding Varieties and Hybrids of Cereals and 
(b) Potato Seed; the main recommendations are given 
below. 

1. The programme of seed production in the 
country should be developed in future on commercial 
lines. The industry could be expanded gradually so 
as to be able to cater to the needs of other countries 
also. Even reputed foreign seed finns and scientists 
could be invited to collaborate in the seed production 
programme. 

2. The Central Seed Committee with the assistance 
of its State Subcommittees can operate a system of 
national registry of varieties for the entire country 
whether released by the centre or states. A suitable 
repstrstion Fee could be charged for this work and 
inspection on site should constitute an essential step 
for issuing certificates. Necessary rules and proce- 
dures in this regard could be laid down mutually by 
the ICAR and the Central Seed Committee- 

3. The Central Seed Committee, the ICAR and the 
Governments should evolve a working machinery so 
that the problems arising from lime to time in the 
implementation of various reports could always be 
tackled expeditiously. It will bo 000655317 for the 
Central Seed Committee to constitute separate sub- 
committees for dealing with specialised group of ciops 
and the National Seeds Corporation could also like- 
wise have specialised wings for crops. 

4. In -order to ensure full benefit to small 
participants, they have to be educated and encouraged 
to form “compact areas” for seed production. Certified 
seed agencies which will have to depend on small 
farmers, should be made to undertake directly this 
programme and the State Governments have to 
render assistance through all possible financial and 
administrative measures, 

5. Promotional measures like (a) seed crop 
insurance, (b) exemption from levies operative for 
grains, octroi, sales tax or local taxes in any other 
form, (c) timely release of wagons in adequate 
number, their proper insulation and unobstructed rapid 
movement, (d) air movement of seed material and 
concessional air freight for the purpose are all very 
desirable. Detrimental practices like semai system 
and .sale of uncertified sub-standard seeds has to be 
discouraged in general and the governments, 
autonomous institutions and organised seed agencies 
in particular have to desist from taking recourse to 
those under all possible avoidable circumstances. 

6. The network of processing and storage plants 
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should be made as widespread as possible so that the 
facility could be utilised by farmers in all parts of the 
country. At the same time, their distribution should 
be compatible with the magnitude of seed industry, 
which will determine the ultimate economic viability 
of the project in dilTcrent places. It will be ideal if 
all the organised seed agencies and even individual 
seed growers can be encouraged to form limited 
concerns on a regional basis to own and construct 
the seed processing and storage plants. Even packaging 
can be included in their scope. 

7. Seed processing has got to be made compulsory 
and pci formed separately from the produce of the 
commercial crop. In order to cope up with the 
load, processing equipments and machines have to be 
manufactured within the country as an ultimate 
objecticc. Whatever little is manufactured at present 
under siPall scale industries suffers from inadequate 
supplies of basic materials i.e , steel or various 
manufactured components like sealed bearings, precise 
screens etc. and even if the materials are available, 
these are not on controlled rates. Small scale 
manufacturers are put to a disadvantage even in 
procurement, because they cannot afford to pay for 
the whole wagon load, which is the basis of allot- 
ment at present. These bottlenecks have to be 
removed. 

8. The Industrial Development Centre (IDC) of the 
National Seeds Corporation and the Indian Standards 
Institution have to collaborate in designing, making 
specifications for fabricating, processing equipments 
and machines suited to Indian conditions for the 
benefit of local manufacturers and testing the same 
for performance. In order to provide necessary 
incentive to individuals, a system of prizes and 
roj'alties has also to be instituted. In the intervening 
period, when the country has to depend on imported 
materials, the centre should liberalise its import 
policy with regard to the required items. 

9. The Seed Technology Division of the lARI, IDC 
and the Indian Institute of Packaging (Bombay) 
have to join together in developing materials, methods 
and designs for ideal packaging to meet different 
requirements. New innovations like chemical 
coating of seed as developed in other countries for 
special crops and ready made ‘seed on tape’ have also 
to engage constant attention. 

10. Storages for breeder and foundation seed have 
to be airconditioned (both for temperature and 
humidity) and those for certified seed could be only 
damp-proof and free from pest attack- 

11. The Central and State Governments should 
ensure that seed marketing is enforced only through 
the Seed Inspectors under the Seed Act and not 


through the marketing sfaff under the prov/sions of 
the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marketing) 
Act or under any other law. Clear orders are necessary 
to operational staff to remove any ambiguity which 
might be existing in this regard. Further the Seeds 
Act should be enforced as far as possible through 
persuasion and educative methods rather than 
through penal measures. 

12. Amending the Seeds Act should be deferred 
until experience and working with the Act have 
reached a stage at which a comprehensive bill could 
be brought forward to make it foolproof and 
reasonably comprehensive. In the meantime, 
conventions should be developed within the existing 
framework of the Act. For the same reason, working 
arrangements have to be made by the ICAR and 
Central Seed Committee with various directorates of 
crop commodities as well as boards of different 
plantation crops so that common standards could be 
enforced in all crops on a uniform basis. 

13. Some of the aspects related to the Seeds Act 
which require pointed attention are specified below : 

(i) Grow-out test should be made an integral 
part of seed testing. This job should be 
entrusted to seed testing laboratories. 

(ii) Compulsory certification is desirable in the 
case of seed material of hybrids and 
vegetatively propagated crops. 

(iii) In order to avoid chances of deterioration in 
the multiplication of seed at different stages, 
breeders or breeder institutions should 
specifically state about the chances of a variety 
to maintain the varietal standards as needed 
under certification and the Central Seed 
Certification Board should specify for each 
variety the time limit up to which subsequent 
multiplication can be practised without 
deterioration of the standards. 

14. There is need to undertake research under 
Indian conditions in almost all fields of seed produc- 
tion, preservation and standardisation. Seed ecology, 
biochemistry, physiology, pathology, entomology, 
breeding and cultivation aspects as also the laboratory 
or industrial aspects require attention, physical 
constants of seed under various conditions and for 
various purposes also require to be determined. 

15. Congenial areas for seed production for every 
crop will have to be determined and developed 
through experiments. In this work special emphasis 
should be given to the selection of areas remote from 
the traditional areas of cultivation in respect of every 
crop. Specialised pockets of seed production already 
exist in the case of vegetable crops, but the material 
being produced, pertains to varieties of unknown 
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>urity and performance. Tn their case, therefore, the 
leedis to educate the traditional growers in the 
iractices of growing quality seed and provide th’erii 
vith the requisite inputs and guidance. Another point 
of cohsid^ation could be whether their own material 
;ould not he improved upon rather than introducing 
lew material. - 

16.‘ Necessary steps to tackle the seed problems of 
some of the selected crops are suggested below : ' 

(O Sugarcane— Multiplication of disease free 
planting material is the prime necessity. It is equally 
important to multiply sufficient quantity of seed 
material suitable for every track. 'Whereas the 
usual agencies have to be utilised for multiplication 
of foundation and certified seed, the responsibility 
for breeder seed should lie with the Central Sugarcane 
Research Station, Coimbatore. This station should 
take the assistance of research stations situated in 
various states in order to get the benefit of multiplying 
seed Tor different agro-climatic conditions. 

(ii) Fodder crops — Fodder crops are many, and 
may be classified into legumes and non-legumes. 
Increased attention should be given to the research 
and multiplication aspects of all these crops so that 
adequate quantities of good quality seed become 
available. State Departments of Agriculture should 
take direct responsibility in planning and encouraging 
this work with the help of established foundation and 
certified seed agencies. 

,.(iii) Horticultural and plantation crops — ^In the 
case of fruits, vegetables, flowers and plantation 
crops, the first necessity is to screen the existing 
varieties in order to choose the best amongst them 
and then take measures to multiply the seed material 
-of the chosen ones in adequate quantities. Seed 
material to fruit growers must pass through known 
pedigree orchards and for this it is very necessary 
to'establish chain of progeny ' orchards from breeder 
to foundation and certified seed stages. The super- 
vision and promotional measures with regard to 
progeny orchards must be the responsibility of State 
Governments, It is also very desirable that detailed 
codes are laid down within the purview of Seeds Act 
to regulate multiplications and distribution of seed 
and planting material of these crops through progeny 
orchards. ' 

(iv) Papaya — Papaya seed requires to be multiplied 
under controlled conditions through artificial 

, pollination and begging of selected types in order to 
avoid mixing. 

(v) Banana and Pineapple — Clones of improved 
ty^s of known pedigree are required to be multiplied 
for the sake of uniform and better production. 
Multiplication from bits of corn . in the case of 
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banana and from small pieces of stem below the 
flowering shoot in the case of pineapple increase 
progeny and, therefore, this practice has to be 
encouraged after due trials. 

(vi) Guava — ^The vegetative propagation through 
e,xperimenfally proven methods such as by air- 
layering could be tried for multiplication. 

(vii) Mango — The important problem is to 
standardise the stock and scion in the case of mango. 
Nuclear technique could be utilised to develop 
uniform roof stocks or it can be done through clonal 
propagation by air-la)'ers. Scions require to be 
multiplied from varieties whose fruiting performance 
has actually been verified. Once the parent material 
has been thus established, veneer grafting could be 
adopted for mass production, 

(viii) Citrus — ^The most important problem in the 
case of citrus is to produce virus free planting 
material for which, nuclear technique could be put 
to use to the advantage. 

(ix) Cashewnut — ^Vegetative propagation through 
budding and dis'-la 3 ’ering could be tried in 
multiplication work. 

(x) Cardamom — ^The possibility of grading 
rhizomes for multiplication purposes in the aphid- 
free period is worth trying in the same way as 
applicable to potato. 

17. The ICAR should take steps for introducing 
suitable courses related to seed production methods 
at the graduate as well as post-graduate levels in all 
the agricultural universities. Some suitable course in 
the management aspects of seed business could also 
be introduced in the existing Indian Institutes of 
Management to begin with and later on such courses 
could form part of the curriculum of the specialised 
management institute with a bias towards agriculture, 
animal husbandry and rural sciences as envisaged in 
the Commission’s Interim Report on Agricultural 
Research, Extension and Training. In addition, short 
term training courses Have to be introduced by the 
State Departments of Agriculture for training of the 
lower cadres as well as private seed producers, 
processors, salesmen etc. 

18. The Departments of Agriculture at the Centre 
and in the States should have three distinct wings 
each dealing respectively with the input aspect, law 
enforcement and certification work. The Departments 
of Agriculture/Horticulture have to deal with 
various other inputs and laws too. It is suggested 
that separate divisions are created for inputs and law 
enforcement and aspects pertaining to seed are also 
looked after by them. Insofar as certification is 
concerned, the Central Seeds Certification Board 
together with its State Boards would serve the purpose 
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of the thiril wing. 

Tlie vavion'^ foundation and ccvtificd seed 
agencies, which will be coming forth in future, will 
have to be organised in an integiated manner. The 
National Seeds Corporation could I'lay a leading and 
purposeful role in this conncctioir. It could create 
a distinct wing to look after the promotional acti- 
vities like the establishment of new seed enterprise, 
training of personnel and the rendering of technical 
advice to banks and other leading agencies on credit 
and financial needs of the seed industry. 

Fertiliscr.s and Manures 

The following is a summarj’ of important recom- 
mendations made in the text of this chapter :- 

1. .Mgal fertilisers deserve to be exploited to the 
fullest extent. 

2. For success in modernised farming, specially 
with high yielding varieties, an etlicient and balanced 
use of fertilisers and luanuivs is imperative. 
correct measure of nutrient balairce is to be based 
on the nitio in which they appear in fertiliser recom- 
mendations ix'sulting from field tiials instead of the 
ratio of consumption, as is usualb done. 

3. For making assessment of fertiliser requiiement 
for achievittg certain levels of agricultural production 
the c.\ercise should bo mote tx'alistic and related to 
the actual performauv'e iit the field. 

Ihrctors affeeting efiteient use of fertilisers : 4. If 
adequate safety measures are taken, anhydrous ammo- 
nia should, under suitable ciivutustanees. replace the 
solid nitrogenous fertilisers in our countiy’. Before 
venturing its large scale application, which involves 
new technologies and teehniqties both in the field 
and in handling from the factory to the distribution 
end, a series of experiments need to be undertaken. 
Because of the risks involved in handliitg anhydrous 
ammonia, its use can pmferably be promoted through 
well organised custom sendees. 

5, High analysis phosphates like the polyphos- 
phates promise certain advantages and, therefore, 
deserve attention as to their performance under 
dilTerent soil and climatic conditions. 

(i. Constant watch should be kept in resixvt of 
mieronutrient deficiencies uitder intensive agriculture 
and suitable methods are developed for incorpomting 
them. 

7. Methods of application of fertilisers and their 
ctfieient utilis;ition have to be considerexi in ivlation 
to tb.e root systems of cavps and their pattern of 
development in the soil medium. Sufiicient infor- 
mation on these aspects is wanting. Appropriate 
reseamh work should be initiatcvl in this field. 
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S. Considerable controversy exists in regard to 
the efficacy of foliar fertilisation with urea and also 
its economics. .-Vs leaf cliaracteristics have a definite 
role to play in the absorption of nutrients, the 
physiological behaviour of the plant leaves needs to 
be studied before coming to a definite conclusion 
about the efficiency of foliar fertilisation with urea 
or such other fertilisers. 

Soil orgnnic matter and organic manures : 9. Bulk 
and consequent cost of transport are handicaps 
in the application of processed organic wastes 
to the field. Suitable methods of reducing hulk by 
chemical and microbiological or other methods 
need to be evolved. Enrichment of organic wastes 
with nitrogen and phosphates will considerably 
enhance their manurial value. 

10. The programmes of development of organic 
manures by the Ministry of .Agriculture and 
Irrigation in which urban and rural composts, sew- 
age and sullagc etc. are being mobilised are attempts 
in the right direction. The manner in which the 
urban wastes aie processed determines its manurial 
value which can be enhanced by suitably treating 
them with ammonium and phosphatic compounds. 

11. Centres for utilisation of sewage and sullagc 
should multiply and develop as a continuing venture. 

12. By introducing gobar gas plants the energ.v 
requirements of the farmer's household can be 
met, retaining the manurial value of the dung. Rural 
population should be given adequate technical 
guidance and help in making use of this innovation. 

Chemical fertilisers and soil amendments: 13. In 
a vital sector like fertilisers, the shortfall in indi- 
genous production is of disastrous consequences. 
■All available resources should be mobilised to rediiee 
a big shortfall, particularly in the field where the 
country's technological capability is of no mean 
order. 

14. In selecting coal as feed stock, the question ol 
economics has to be weighed in its totality, in which 
indigenous availability of coal and returns in terms 
of employment in related sectors of mining and 
accessory industries have to be taken into eonsideni- 
tion. For a long term plan of developing niiav 
getrous fertiliser capacity there is no alternative to 
indigenous production. 

15, It would be prudent to avoid, as far as 
possible, sulphur in the indigenous rnanulaciure ot 
phosphatic fei tilisers. 

Id. There is controversy over the ratio of water 
soluble to citrate soluble forms of phosphate in regard 
to etfieieney. Extensive field experimentation should 
be taken up in verification of the eflicicney of the 
above two forms and their optimum ratio in crop 
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production under varied soil and climatic conditions. 

11. Geological explorations should be intensified 
on an extensive scale in search of new sources of 
phosphorus. 

18. In respect of potash, it is suggested to explore 
the possibility of utilising bittern of salt industrj’ and 
of developing chemical processes to make potassium 
in potash feldspar and mica available for fertilisa- 
tion. 

19. Some kind of recycling process may be 
exploited to make the locked up phosphate and 
potash in the soil, both native as well as from added 
fertiliser sources, available to crops. 

20. A Committee of analytical and agricultural 
chemists drawn from lARl, agricultural universities. 
State Departments of Agriculture and Fertilisers to 
suggest suitable methods of analysis for general 
acceptance throughout the country. This committee 
will also review the methods at intervals. 

21. The fertiliser industry should aim at develop- 
ing technology for meeting requirements of high 
analysis fertilisers straight and complexycompound, so 
that materials of higher efficiency could be made 
available to the farmers at a low cost. 

22. Soil testing data and fertility index map should 
help in channelising the fertiliser distribution, so that 
proper grades are available to the farmers in relation 
to their soils and crops. 

23. The recommendations made on quality control 
of fertilisers in our Interim Report on Fertiliser 
Distribution arc reiterated. 

24. Necessary facilities for grinding basic slag to 
proper mesh size should be developed under the 
auspices of iron and steel manufacturing agencies for 
making use of this valuable waste material for crop 
production. 

Fertiliser dose ; 25. Farmers are found rarely to 
apply the recommended doses of fertilisers. The 
reasons for this should be investigated in order to 
take remedial measures. 

26. Two situations are recognised in farming, 
namely (1) one in which maximum profit per hectare 
is derived from fertilisation, and (2) another in which 
maximum return is obtained per rupee invested in 
fertilisers. The fertiliser trials should be so designed 
ns to enable isolation of these two situations and to 
m.ake separate recommendations for each. 

27. The generalised recommendation of fertiliser 
doses for diflerent crops in an administrative unit and 
agroclimatic region would be more useful for pro- 
gramming fertiliser despatch to potential areas of 
consumption. For a more accurate scheduling of 
dose from one field to the other in an agroclimatic 
region, soil tests backed by research c.xpcrience on 
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crop response should be a better guide. 

28. In dry farming areas balanced and judicious 
fertiliser use is called for in order to utilise efficiently 
available soil moisture. 

29. All coordinated research programmes and 
projects should lay considerable emphasis on the 
economics of fertilisers use not only with reference to 
a particular soil type and a single crop but also to the 
sequence of crops in multiple crop fertilisation. 

Soil testing as a guide to elliclent use of fertilisers : 

30. The efficiency of soil testing should be improv- 
ed, so that the predictability of crop response to 
fertiliser use based on soil tests in enhanced. While 
recommending fertiliser doses, it should be ensured 
that they are appropriate for the soil to be used, the 
cron to be grown and the level of farm management. 

31. Necessary steps should be taken to improve 
the working efficiency of soil testing laboratories by 
keeping the measuring instruments in order and 
introducing automatic and time-saving devices. 

32. For creating interest in the cultivators and 
motivating them in getting their soils tested for better 
fertiliser use, the cultivators should be involved in the 
service programme. 

33. In each slate there should be a central labora- 
tory to function as a central laboratory. There should 
be an officer of high rank at the State headquarters to 
coordinate the work of the diflerent laboratories and 
to render necessary help for efficient working of the 
laboratories. 

34. The State Department of Agriculture should 
continually evaluate the pcrfonnance of the mobile 
soil testing laboratories. It should have a close look 
into the working of the laboratories set up by the 
fertiliser manufacturers marketing federations and 
other private agencies so that the developed facilities 
arc not utilised to the detriment of balanced use of 
fertilisers. The institutional and private soil testing 
laboratories should demarcate the areas of operation 
in order to avoid unnecessary overlapping. 

35. Attempts to increase the number and capacity 
of soil testing laboratories should be preceded by a 
full utilisation of the e.xisting facilities and improve- 
ment in quality of service. 

36. The demonstrations and trials of fertiliser use 
based on soil tests being conducted by different 
agencies should be widely spread out. A Coordination 
Committee under the chairmanship of the Director of 
Agriculture may be formed in each slate in which all 
the participating agencies will be represented. This 
committee will draw up an annual programme, speci- 
fying the areas of operation for the different agencies, 
ensure fertiliser use based on soil tests and evaluate 
the effectiveness of the programme. 
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schedules should be revised immediately, making it 
obligatory to revise them every two years. 

' 16. The state surveillance agencies should main- 
tain records of cropwise pest problems together with 
the time and intensity of attack. In the long nin 
this information would be of use not only to assess 
more exactly the requirement of chemicals but also 
to plan control operations more systematically. 

17. The state plant protection units should be 
reorganised to collect and evaluate data on pest 
problems cropwise and seasonwise and of the pestwise 
requirement of chemicals. They should accordingly 

■be armed with necessary equipment, machinery, 

trained personnel and other facilities to fight sudden 
outbreaks and emergencies. 

18. Efforts are needed to develop knowhow for the 
indigenous manufacture of intermediates, active 

■ technical pesticides and their formulations. 

19. Research work on naturally occurring pesticides 
and on products synthesised from them and having 
desirable stability should be intensified. 

20. For introducing fertiliser-pesticide mixtures, 
studies should be undertaken to find out (a) the 
conditions for a homogeneous mixture; (b) reactions 
which effect the efficacy in the mixture of cither the 
plant nutrient or the protection chemicals or of both; 
and (c) keeping qualities of the mixture in storage. 

21. A committee representing the agricultural 
universities, DPPQ&S, ICAR, lARI, ISI and the 
fertiliser and pesticide industries should thoroughly 
study the use of fertiliser-pesticide mixtures in relation 
to the pattern of future consumption of both fertilisers 
and pesticides, changes in cropping patterns under 
various agro-climatic conditions, pest complex, and 
cost of application. 

22. There is an urgent need to monitor especially in 
areas of intensive use of pesticide, foodstuffs for 
pesticides residues, which should include, besides 
fobdgrains, vegetables, fruits and milk, meat, oils, fats 
and animal feeds, waters from rivers, fish ponds, lakes, • 

' wells and canals. Tolerance limits for all pesticides 
used in the country should be ascertained, and also 
those of the “Acceptable Daily Intake” and residue 
tolerance of different pesticides under Indian condi- 
tions. 

23. The need for using multiple analytical procedu- 
res to confirm the identity of the components of 
pesticides residue is necessary. Facilities for more 
sophisticated techniques like infrared, ultraviolet and 
mass spectrometry should be made available. 

24. Facilities for studies on degradation of pesti- 
cides and' on residues should be provided and 
developed at a number of locations in the country. 

• 25. Recognising the upward consumption of pesti- 
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ciefes in the 0000117 it is necessaiy to gradually 
discontinue the highly toxic ones now in use, which 
have no industrial ba.se, and to find more suitable and 
safer substitutes Also, research on and development 
of less hazardous and superior formulations have to 
be encouraged and emphasis should be laid on the 
development of indigenous knowhow of manufactur- 
ing pesticide chemicals from indigenous sources. The 
different plant protection schedules should be 
re-examined from the point of view of pesticide 
residues. 

26. For adopting integrated pest control, know- 
ledge of ecology, biology and behaviour of pests and 
their natural enemies, crops and crops complex, and 
characteristic properties of chemicals is required. In 
order to minimise pollution hazards, more and more 
non-pesticidal control methods have to be devised and 
suitably integrated with chemical methods. 

27. Because of their persistence and toxicity, the 
use, if at all, of DDT, BHC, malathion etc., as 
storage pesticides should be confined to seeds. 

28. All bags containing formulated dusts should be 
of uniform standards and machine-stitched with metal 
seals. Other formulated products in metal con- 
tainers and glass bottles should be made pilfer- 
proof. , 

29. The Indian .Standards Institution should bring 
out standards for fertiliser-pesticides mixtures in 
anticipation of their becoming a part of the future 
consumption pattern. 

30. Methods of sampling and analysis should be 
uniform throughout the country and brought within 
scope of the Insecticides Act and the quality 
TOarketing system of the ISI. The methods should 
be periodically reviewed for introducing improve- 
ments. 

31. The Central Insecticides Laboratory should 
have arrangements for training the states’ quality 
control personnel engaged in drawing and analysis of 
pesticide samples. 

32. Attention has to be paid to equip mobile soil 
testing laboratories for carrying out preliminary pesti- 
cide analysis. 

33. The pesticide analysis laboratories should 
preferably be located in the campuses of the agricultu- 
ral universities, so that the latter can assist-the labora- 
tories in an advisory capacity. 

34. Publicity media should be used in order to 
educate farmers with regard to the existing facilities 
available for the testing of pesticides and in distingui- 
shing the standard materials and the spurious ones. 

35. Small amounts instead of bulk quantities of 
pesticides should be made available in tamper-proof 
containers to reduce risk of adulteration and to enable 
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for ancillary parls of farm power machinery. 

]1. Procedures foliowcd by bants should be 
simplified and rural credit made more liberal than at 
present in order to make it easy for farmers to 
purchase agricultural machinery. 

12. The agro-industries corporations should under- 
take manufacture only of such items which are not 
being manufactured by others or the production of 
which is not sufficient and, therefore, requires to be 
supplemented. 

13. The agro-industries corporations should assist 
small and medium scale manufacturers by purchasing 
their stocks and taking over the responsibility of their 
sale upon themselves. 

14. The agro-industries corporations should offer 
two kinds of services, viz., (a) custom-service, and (b) 
workshop facility for overhaul, and repairs etc. In 
order to be able to perform both these functions full- 
fledged workshops should be established at each taluk 
headquarters and there, should be arrangement for 
some essential facilities to be made available at a 
sufficiently dense network of points below the taluk 
level also. Wherever other entrepreneurs are coming 
forward, they should be encouraged to open work- 
shops. In other places, particularly inaccessible areas 
the corporations themselves should take up this 
responsibility. 

15. Tlie agro-industries corporations should 
encourage creation of community threshing and post- 
hars’csling processing facilities in village. Panchayats 
could profitably undertake this activity. 

16. The agro-industries corporations of major states 
should extend their activities to their neighbouring 
smaller, states (i.c., Meghalaya, Nagaland, Manipur 
and Tripura) and Union Territories. 

17. The agro-industries corporations should not 
remain responsible for the training of farmers with 
• regard to handling of farm, machinery^ The extension 
work w'ith regard to such machinery should also not be 
considered as a function of these corporations. 

18. A course in agricultural engineering should be 
introduced in engineering polytechnics as well as in 
industrial training institutes, 

19. Training of farmers in the handling of farm 
power machinery should be performed by the State 
Agricultural Departments. 

20. Tlic State Departments of Agriculture should 
organise exfetision work relating to farm power 
machinery in an effective manner. For this, they have 
to provide duly qualified staff at the district, taluk and 
block headquarters. 

21. A research base for producing power machinery 
suited to Indian conditions is very necessary.. The 
present machinery in use biis to be tested with this aim 
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in view and suitable modified types developed. The 
manufacturers must create ihcir own research and 
development units. It should be the responsibility of 
the licensing authority to ensure that they allocate 
adequate funds for this purpose. 

22. Besides conducting its own research, the Central 
Institute of Agricultural Engineering should bring to- 
gether agricultural scientists and engineers in order to 
determine problems and priorities. It should also try 
to co-ordinate the research activities of the manufac- 
turers and other institutions. 

23. With the help of tlie central stale farms, the 
Central Institute of Agricultural Engineering should 
undertake studies to determine the optimum levels of 
mechanisation under different conditions of soil, 
climate and irrigation and to collect information on 
related aspects. 

Implements and Machinery 

Summary of Recommendations 

The main recommendations of this chapter arc 
given below : 

1. An e.xhaustivc survey should be made to find out 
the causes for low acceptance of improved types of 
implements and machinery and the continued 
preference to wooden plough. 

2 . Improvement of the wooden plough or its 
replacement with a more acceptable form of the iron 
plough and the development of suitable types for 
different regions should receive due attention in 
research work. There should be a publicity drive to 
popularise tlie improved types. ' 

3. Causes as to why a useful implement like blade 
harrow is not finding favour in northern alluvial 
tracts arc to be assessed and attempts should be made 
to introduce it in the c.xisting or modified form. 

4. The use of levellers should be popularised both 
in raihfed as well as irrigated areas to make wafer 
management more efficient, 

5. More attention is required to be paid to research 
on the entire system of land preparation in different 
regions of the countiy. 

6. .Exiension work to promote improved land 
prepanation implements and their right use is needed. 
Sale and service network to make these implements 
mote' easily available and a system of custom hire 
service at the vilkage level arc also required. 

7 . Appropriate types of seed drills should be 
introduced and local artisans trained to manufacture 
them and farmers to use them. Agricultural 
universities should intensify research in improving the 
drills. Suggestions from local. artis.ins and farmers 
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may be invited in tin's regard and some incentive 
rewards ofTered. 

8. The new paddy transplanter developed in Orissa 
should be tried and improved further for adoption in 
all paddy growing areas. 

9. The use of implements for inter-cultivation 
should be popularised along with drill sowing or 
dibbling. The indigenous hoes require improvement. 
The use of wcedicidcs could also be encouraged to do 
away with the drudgery of hand operations. 

10. Japanese model pedal operated thresher 
requires to be improved for general acceptance. 

11. Every village should be provided with engine- 
driven stationary thereshcr-cum-winnower in required 
number on custom service basis. Attempts should 
also be made to devise simple reapers for harvesting 
various crops. Particular attention is required for 
developing harvesting machines for crops like 
groundnut, cotton and potato. 

12. Efficient water lifting devices which are 
required to lift water through a few feet only (where 
use of engines is uneconomical) and which could be 
operated manually or through bullocks should be 
developed through research efforts. 

13. One or two seed treating drums may be provided 
in every villag?. Chaffeutters need to be popularised 
so that each farmer has one. 

14. Intensive research on hand tools is required in 
respect to quality of metal and design so as to 
increase their effectiveness. 

15. Improved tools of standardised shapes should 
be made available locally at low price. Steel of 
desired quality should be made available locally at 
low price, steel of desired quality should be made 
available to production centres at fair price through 
special steel banks. 

16. Manufacture of standard tools can be taken 
up at the taluk or district or even state level through 
farmers cooperatives or agio-industries corporations. 
Local artisans can also be trained adequately for this 
purpose though it is better they are trained more in 
repair work than in manufacturing. The gram 
sewak training centres should be activised and more 
centres set up to train local artisans in repair work, 

17. In matters of improving or developing imple- 
ments and machinery, some observations of the team 
of specialists of the Michigan State University 
applicable to mechanization of agriculture in 
Equatorial Africa and quoted in paragraph 51.2.34 
of this report are relevant to Indian conditions also. 
We recommend that the various authorities concerned 
with the improvement of agricultural implements give 
their earnest attention to those observations and 
apply them to Indian conditions. 


18. Design and development of a standard toolbar 
for multipurpose use with various bullock drawn 
implements like plough, harrow, drill, intcr-culturc 
implements or even with cart is recommended. 

19. Village artisans should be encouraged to give 
suggestions for developing better designs of tools and 
implements and suitable prizes should be given to 
them. The existence of this provision should be 
widely publicised. 

20. The agro-industries corporations .should 
undertake the manufacture of improved bullock carls. 
It should be examined whether solid rubber lyres 
would not be better than the pneumatic ones for use 
in bullock carts. The size of the cart wheel also 
requires to be standardised to facilitate large-scale 
manufacture of lyres. 

21. Future design of yokes should be such that 
they would suit the humps of improved crossbred 
draught animals. 

22. Import of implements and machinery for the 
development of prototypes should not be resorted to 
as a matter of routine and the emphasis should be 
to develop machines typical to the country’s own 
conditions. 

23. The development of prototypes of implements 
and machinery and their feasibility trials before 
release to the prospective manufacturers should be 
incorporated in the research programme compulsorily. 
The institutions which have to be made responsible 
for this kind of work arc : the Central Institute of 
Agricultural Engineering, IlTs and agiicultural 
universities. Adequate workshop facililies should be 
created with every RTTC for this purpose and 
necessary funds provided. 

24. When testing prototypes, research workers 
should associate farmens, extension workers as well 
as manufacturers in order to elicit their views on them. 

25. RTTCs which deal with farm machinery and 
implements must be so strengthened as to enable them 
to play a prominent and leading role in their sphere 
of activities. All the RTTCs should be placed under 
one or the other agricultural universities. The 
universities must ensure that the individuality of 
RTTCs is not destroyed and their funds arc expended 
on them only. 

26. The ISI standards should be extended to all 
implements and machines manufactured in any 
sector — small, medium or big. 

27. The testing of the implements made by village 
artisans should be done by agro-industries corpora- 
tions, while those manufactured by the medium and 
large sectors should be done by the RTTCs. In the 
case of big manufacturers, cadi machine sold by them 
should have a performance report. 
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28. l/nifomi standards for testing and evaluation ot 
farm implements and machinery should be made 
applicable throughout the country. 

29. The State Departments of Agriculture should 
undertake to collect data as market intelligence 
relating to agricultural implements and machinery. 
The information so collected should be disseminated 
amongst the manufacturers. 

30. The workshops to be set up by agro-industries 
corporations for maintenance and repair service as 
suggested in chapter 50 on farm power, should cater 
to the needs of farmers with regard to sales and 
service of implements and machines also. Besides 
this arrangement, the agro-industries corporations 
should also encourage private parties to undertake 
these services. 

Research 

Summary of Recommendations 

The following is a summary of the important 
recommendations made in this chapter : 

1. Agricultural universities have generally not been 
able to undertake fundamental research so far. In the 
interest of agriculture, it is essential that they should 
pay immediate attention to this aspect. 

2. There is on urgent need to encourage develop- 
• mcnl of specialised centres of fundamental research 

in different parts of the cotinto’ which would be 
capable of tackling problems that arc basic in nature. 
The best places where such centres could be 
developed arc naturally universities in general and the 
agricultural univerisities in particular. Central 
institutions of the ICAR are also places where such 
centres could be developed. One of the ways to 
encourage universities to develcp such centres would 
be the setting tip of professional chair by the ICAR. 

3. Some of the state regional research stations 
should be pl.nccd at Ilic disposal of the universities in 
such a manner that they have at least one such 
station for each type of climatic regions. 

4. The Stale departments should confine themselves 
only to adaptive research such as varietal testing, 
fertiliser recommendation based on soil analysis, 
water duties, etc., and must hot use this freedom to 
develop parallel research organisation is competition 
with the univcr-sitics. 

5. Tlieic must be adaptive research council in 
Government departments similar to the research 
council obtaining in agricultural universit.'cs and in 
these councils the senior university exports should 
also find a place. The advice of these experts should 
be given full consideration in planning adaptive 
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research programmes of the Government departments. 

6. A system must be evolved in the state 
departments whereby research personnel have the 
experience of administration and extension work so 
that they have the necessary field experience to back 
up their research. 

7. State experimental farms which arc meant for 
demonstration w-ork and for raising seeds etc. should 
be exclusively under the control of state departments, 
which can utilise them for adaptive research and 
extension work. But agricultural universities should 
not be precluded from using them. 

8. The ICAR should, with the help of its scientific 
panels, undertake to draw up long-term plans of 
fundamental and applied research, identify gaps in 
information and assign them for c,\ecution to 
appropriate scientists, universities and research 
institutes. 

9. In dealing with ad-hoc schemes, the scientific 
panels should make themselves more purposive and 
in this they should be provided with adequate 
administrative support from the concerned offices of 
the ICAR. 

10. The agricultural and general universities, and 
especially the former are entitled to a larger share of 
research grants in those subjects in which they arc 
still deficient. Attempts should be made to sponsor 
a large number of research schemes on those subjects, 

11. The money available for ad-hoc research 
schemes should be more and more diverted to 
universities and other research institutes wanting in 
research grants. 

12. A fresh and critical examination of matters 
connected with ICAR publications is urgently called 
for. Much more imagination and drive would be 
necessary to give proper shape to this impoitant 
objective of the ICAR. 

13. The research activities in universities which are 
unable to finance from their own resources are on a 
low key. In spile of the increasing importance of 
co-ordinated projects the ad-hoc research sclicmes 
coming especially from the universities should be 
liberally funded. 

14. Co-ordinated programmes on research problems 
of both fundamental and applied nature in agriculture 
which are important from the national point of view 
should be sponsored by the ICAR. These programmes 
should be drawn up carefully after a review of the 
present status of research in that particular field and 
the gaps needed to be filled in. 

15. The all-India co-ordinated research projects 
should broadly satisfy the following criteria : 

(i) The projects should envisage problem-oriented 
applied research of known knowledge under 
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ditferent broad agro-climatic conditions willi 
marginal short-term basic research; 

(ii) the problems to be studied should be of 
national importance and they may belong to a 
single discipline or may be multidisciplinary; 

(iii) problems should be such as to warrant the 
concentration of efforts of a number of 
scientists on a single problem; and 

(iv) the projects should aim at developing recom- 
mendations in the shortest time for increasing 
production. 

16. Where it is necessary to carry on the relevant 
research at more than one centre, a coordinated 
programme, with appropriate arrangements for funds 
and coordination should be developed without the 
necessity of having a coordinated research project. 

17. The ICAR should lay down the type of 
coordination suitable to the particular programmes 
under various schemes financed by it. All research 
work of local importance should be carried out by 
the agricultural universities and the state departments 
through their own organisations and there may be 
no need for making any institutional arrangements 
by the ICAR for coordination for such work. 

18. An important objective of these projects being 
to provide additionality and not to replace the 
research efforts already in hand it is reiterated that the 
State Governments should not reduce the allocation 
for research in their development plans. 

19. A large part of the research work in agriculture 
should be conducted outside the purview of the 
coordinated projects under the coordinated individual 
programmes. 

20. The number of workshops should be reduced 
by suitably grouping together those of allied 
disciplines. In case of crop like rice, oilseeds, pulses 
etc., which are grown under diverse agro-climatic 
conditions, it would be appropriate to have zonal 
workshops. 

21. As the workshop is the forum to consider the 
various problems arising from the researches carried 
out under the projects and as field acceptability is of 
great importance in the system of research, it would 
be desirable to associate the farmers, extension 
personnel, users and the industry also in the 
deliberation of the workshops at suitable interval so 
as to get a feel of the field problems. 

22. The all-India co-ordinated research projects 
should include a provision of nonrecurring grant for 
construction of glasshouses, laboiatory facilities 
etc. This would enable locating the coordinating 
projects at different universities. 

23. The following criteria for selection of locations 
for coordinated projects centres have been proposed ; 
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(i) importance of a crop or livestock species in tlie 
region and specific problems therein; 

(ii) existence of central research institutes/ 
agricultural university/experimental sations; 

(iii) quality of research staff already available in 
the institute/university/experimental stations 
etc., and availability of contact with high 
level scientists in various disciplines; and 

(iv) availability of facilities (land, irrigation, library, 
laboratory) at the institute/university/experi- 
mental stations. 

24. The project coordinator should be a highly 
competent scientist in the field, possessing qualities 
of leadership. Mere length of service should not be 
the criterion for his selection, instead, the quality 
of his performance as also the capacity to coordinate 
the work of fellow scientists should be the major 
criteria. 

25. A suggestion has been made that insofar as 
the post of Project Coordinator is concerned, other 
scientists in the project should be allowed to hold it 
by rotation. It is felt that it would be possible only 
in a coordinated programme and not the coordinated 
project. Such a rotation would be feasible in case 
of zonal coordinators. At the same time, we 
recommend that this may be tried in one or tvvo 
projects as a trial basis and, if found successful be 
extended to other projects of long duration. 

26. There should be continuous and 
assessment of each project. For this purpose, 1 
should develop a system of regular progress 

on a quarterly basis. The progress reports should be 
scrutinised by the project coordinator. Unless t e 
coordinator certifies that the work is satis ac , 
release of funds should not be made to that j 

Further, there should be not only a regular financia 
audit, but also performance audit of each project, a 
regular intervals. 

27. There should be a suitable system of adjustmem 
through which savings on particular project centres or 
sub-centres could be allowed to be utilised for otner 
projects where progress has been quite signiflcan . 
Foreign exchange needed for the import of essential 
equipment and livestock for various projects shouio o 

ensured. . 

28. Simpler and speedier procedures should 
evolved for the sanctioning of the projects .especially 
at the State Department/Agricultural University eve . 
In addition to the necessity of some flexibility in t e 
allocation of funds, there should be a small grant a 
the disposal of the project coordinator which could 
be utilised for unforeseen items of expenditure. 

29. Large scale testing in our view forms part o 
applied research which should be taken up by t le 
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agricullural universities, ceatral research institutes 
on suitable problems of relevance to the areas in 
which they are located, in close coordination and 
collaboration with the development agencies. 
Funding and execution of research problems which 
are strictly of, local nature should be the responsibility 
of the agricultural universities and state governments. 

30. The tendency of establishing divisions on the 
basis of discipline and of expanding them by introduc- 
ing limitless sections or units based on species has 
to be deprecated and stopped at ah appropriate and 
manageable size of the divisions. 

31. Research institutes should spread evenly over 
the diflerent agro-clirhatic regions. For this purpose, 
they should preferably be of small and medium sizes 
having more specific and restricted objectives, so that 
manageability and viability are assured. 

32. Posts of Directors of all the ICAR research 
institutes should carrj' the same scale of pay. The 
salary to be paid , to a Director should, however, be 
in accordance with the merits of the person as a 
scientist, and be fixed by referring the matter to the 
body appointed to select' him, irrespective of the 
status of the institute. 

33. For the sake of better management of the 
institutes, the good institutions of achievement audit 
should ■ be taken seriously and the recommendations 
made by the committee be effective instruments of 
improvement. ‘ 

34. ’ Now that agricultural universities have been 
established in good number, the training courses in 
research should be installed in the universities only. 
The present tendency of research institutes to compete 
with the universities in awarding degrees will defeat 
the very purpose of the institutes, and should be done 
away with. 

35. The institutes should refrain from any enterprise 
of large scale production and distribution of materials, 
c.g., of seeds (except breeder seed), fertilisers (includ- 
ing bacterial or algal cultures, biological products) 
etc. They should restrict themselves to the perfection 

, of products of their research work, allowing outside 
agencies, preferably trained persons from the 
inslitutes/universilics to commercialise the products. 

36. Throughout each institute the spirit of 
expansion permeates. This defect has originated from 
the behaviour of the big institutes, and should be 
checked. 

, "^hose institutes/divisions wiiich are below the 
criiical’ size should de strengthened and those above 
should be allowed to be dispersed in the best possible 
manner, of redistributed with suitable administrative 
changes. 

3S. Realising the need of developing Animal 
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Genetics in an integrated manner, an Institute for 
Animal Genetics should be set up. This institute may 
also deal with the discipline of animal reproduction. 

39. The acceptance of the principle of technical 
assignments of the scientific staff at the ICAR head- 
quarters is in the right direction. We would strongly 
urge that the principle is rigidly followed, and no one 
should on any account be allowed to have more than 
two terms of three years each. 

40. Facilities should be created for management 
training of personnel engaged in agricultural research 
and technology. 

41. The slaff research councils of research institute 
should encourage interdisciplinaiy research by sanc- 
tioning more funds for such projects. 

42. For more efficient and effective utilisation of 
costly and sophisticated instruments the system of 
pooling the latter and appointing trained technicians 
to operate them should be encouraged. 

43. In the matter of distribution of projects 
amongst researches equity should be maintained in 
conformity with the ability of each of research 
scientists but in no circumstances should even a 
capable scientist be over-burdened with responsibilities. 

44. Each institute should have a competent 
publication section entrusted with the presentation, 
language, get up etc. of the publications. 

45. In the choise of participants in conferences, 
seminars and symposia held either within the country 
or abroad the scientist who has made the major 
contribution should be preferred even though junior. 
The choice of a younger research worker is suggested 
in view of the fact that it would act as an incentive 
to him. Every scientist who is so selected to partici- 
pate should be properly groomed, for which the 
senior scientists having experience should be held 
responsible. 

46. It should be made obligatory on the part of all 
categories of research workers including the heads of 
divisions and institutes not to be aw.iy except under 
special circumstances, for more than a week or so 
from the headquarters for attending meetings, con- 
ferences, symposia etc. 

.47. Triplication of substations being out of ques- 
tion; the most feasible arrangement sccms'to be to put 
the substations of central institutes under the control 
of agricultural universities, but making the facilities 
available thereto the central institutes and the State 
Governments cither for collaborative or for indepen- 
dent work. 

48. The agricultural universities should take up, in 
their stride for carrying out rssearch work, more and 
more of basic research related to agriculture, and 
formulation of such projects as part of their own- 
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1 ‘csearch program mc^ . 

49. Because of ready help rocei\cd. complacency 
prevails which cuts at the root of self-reliance. The 
opposite has also happened, though rarely. Because 
of these possibilities all collaborations should be 
sought with proper caution and foresight. 

50. .\11 the scientists of a laboratory should be 
familiar with the agene\'s as well the nation's seienlilic 
and technological objectives and countiy's socio- 
economic plans. They should also be apprised of the 
functions of the laboratory to fin ther these objec- 
tives. 

51. Once the piojects are distiibuted and budge- 
tary allocations made for each project, the scientists- 
in-charge should be independent of an\’ I'mancial 
control within the budgetarx allocation. They should, 
howexer. be accountable foi the progress achieved and 
the expenditure inxolxcd at the end of specilied 
periods, which may ordinarily xarx from one to live 
years. 

52- Instead of hierarchical sxstem with defined 
functions and status and scnioiiiy consciousness, a 
collegiate sxstem with appiopriate freedom and 
responsibility and accountability is desirable in a 
laboratorj-. 

55. There shciuld not be any bar on an outstanding 
scientist getting a higher emolument than that of the 
head of the department to which the scientist belongs, 
or even higher than that of the Director. 

54. Gradation of scientists into categories .4 to F, 
as. for instance, in the CSIR with overlapping scales of 
pay commends itself, in contrast to scales having well 
defined stages commensurate with status as in Govern- 
ment establishment. 

55. n-ie procedure for the evaluation of a research 
scientist on the basis of scrutiny of his self-assessment 
report is more objective and should be given a fair 
trial. 

56. It is in the interest of the laboratory that its 
scientists are given opportunities to upgrade their 
knoxx ledge by occasional training in advanced centres, 
attending conferences, and participating in seminars 
and sx-mposia. 

57. The xxTiting of monographs, reviexx’s and leatt- 
books by competent scientists should be encouraged. 

5S. There should be arrangements to rotate 
administrative posts, so that after a lapse of 3 to 5 
xvars a scientist may return to his lesearch work. 

59, .4. scientist should not be attached to more 
than three projects whether as leader or as associate or 
both. \ 

6Ct. If a scientist has got a bright idea, which does 
not even remotely, conform to the objectives 
of the laboratoiy- either this should be taken up 
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as a special case, or lie may be o.Tcrcd facilities in 
another laboratory cither of the same or of another 
agency. 

61. Delegation of powers from the headquarters of 
the agency to the Director of the laboratorj’ and a 
similar delegation to the head of a division/section are 
desirable features in a collegiate type of structure. 

62. The Director and divisional/departmental heads 
m.ay have the option to set out at the end of a tenure 
if they choose to join the rank of active scientists. 
The tenure should not exceed two terms of three years 
each at the ICAR headquarters. 

63. At least a block grant or a rolling budget on a 
five x ear basis may be quite helpful so that money in 
one year may be carried over to the next year. The 
control of expenditure of sanctioned budget for the 
laboratorj' should be entirely in the hands of the 
Director, and similarly for divisions and even projects 
in the hands of the heads and project leaders respec- 
tivelx’. 

64. Every teaching institution and research institute 
should be provided with workshop training and the 
practice of designing and fabricating equipment. 

65. The scientists belonging to the same or different 
agencies should have scope for free exchange of ideas, 
expertise and facilities. There should be some regular 
arrangements for scientists of one agency to work in 
another agency and derive mutual benefit. 

66. .A competent administrator should see that men 
capable of contributing to fundamental knowledge are 
given opponuniiy and freedom. “Research originat- 
ing in the minds of scientists” should form an equally 
important component of the total research effort. 

67. On the one hand, the status and prestige of exten- 
sion workers should be raised, on the other hand, the 
research w orker must compulsorilj’ go to the field and 
join hands with ;!'.e extension workers and see that his 
research findings are properly applied. 

6S. For the initial induction the candidates for 
■Agricultural Research Service should possess research 
experience and evidence of research capabilitj’. To 
attain this competence they should require at least a 
period of 4 to 5 years after the Master's degree. 
Maximum age of the candidate should, therefore, be 
raised to 2S years. 

69. In view of the fact that a major reorganisation 
has been brought about in the ICAR onlj' recently, the 
impact of the reorganised system should be watched 
and evaluated over a period of time before any further 
changes are introduced. 

70. The research council of the Agricultural Univer- 
sity and the adaptix’e research council of the State 
government should identifj’ the priority areas of basic 
and long term applied researches which are of 
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importance to the development of agriculture in the 
state and draw up relevant projects and programmes. 
Tlie latter being of the direct significance in agricultu- 
ral development of the state, the State Government 
should finance them entirely. The two councils should 
jointly decide upon the more essential programmes and 
projects and allocate funds accordingly in case of 
financial constraints- 

. 71 - Considering the importance of contributions 
the agricultural universities can make towards the 
unliftment of country’s agriculture, the Central Govern- 
ment, should give such grants to the agricultural 
universities as would enable them to establish solid 
rescargh foundations. As the different agricultural 
universities ■ are at various levels of research achieve- 
ment it would not be desirable to grant them research 
funds on a prorata basis. Instead, the grants should 
have to be determined by the individual requirements 
so that all the- agricultural universities come up to a 
desired level. 

72. One of ICAR’s objective being to promote 
agricultural research, it should identify will) the 
help of experts gaps in knowledge and scope of 
research in relevant fields, and find institutions and 
scientists competent to take up the needed research 
work. 

73. For every plan period the centre and the state 
shall inform the university of the minimum level of 
funding that the, university can expect for research 
from plan funds annually during the plan period. 
Funds will, of course, be made available on accepted 
programmes, but the sum total of such programmes 
shall not be less than the minimum accepted. Given 
the will,' there is, no doubt that guarantee of a 
minimum at ' the level of 80 per cent of possible 
actuals can be given by both the states and the centre. 
It should then be possible for the universities to plan 
the recruitment of their research personnel on a 
fairly long term basis so that- at least 80 per cent of 
such personnel have long term contracts. The 20 per 
Cent of the temporary posts that are unavoidable in 
any organised system, will take care of the fluctua- 

. tions in the research programmes. 

■74. A strong centre of research can only be 
built , around a scientist who has the qualities of 
leadership and therefore, Che creation of professorial 
chairs and the subjects chosen should depend on the 
identification of suitable field of resetirch which the 
university is in a position to promote and the 
presence of an outstanding scientist who can build 

up a, tradition of research in the particular research 
field. , 

, 75. By creating these professorial chairs and 
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providing for sufficient research grants many of tiie 
talented scientists competent to carry out funda- 
mental research can be attracted to join the 
agricultural universities. While a good number of 
these chairs may carrj' a scale of pay of professois 
available in the universities, a few may be created on 
a higher scale and designated as Chairs of Excellence 
to be offered to outstanding scientists who have 
earned recognition in the field of fundamental 
research in agriculture or any discipline allied to it. 
These chairs may also be availed of to enable out- 
standing Indian scientists serving abroad to return 
and work in the country. It will also be useful to 
provide for research fellows, generally three to 
four in numbers, to work with each professor in the 
designated subject. 

76. In view of the important role of agriculture in 
Indian economy, R&D funding in the agriculture 
sector should be raised in a phased manner so that 
in ten years or so it constitutes about 1 per cent of 
the contribution which the agriculture sector makes 
to the GNP. 

77. Future research efforts should be directed 
more specifically to : 

(i) Varieties of improved crops requiring inter- 
mediate doses of inputs lor optimisation of 
yield ; 

(ii) dry farming based on optimum water used ; 

(iii) pulses, oilseeds, coarse millets, fodder, 
medicinal plants, vegetables and fruits ; 

(iv) balanced emphasis on animal production, 
animal health and animal products technology ; 

(v) mixed farming and use of a suitable mix of 
animal and mechanical/electrical power, keeping 
small size of farms in view ; 

(vi) development of intermediate technologies ; 

(vii) area development programmes ; 

(viii) nutrition r/r-o-r/r food habits ; 

(ix) waste utilisation and recycling of wastes ; 

(x) development of biodegradable plant protec- 
tion chemicals based on plant products 
having pcsticidal properties ; 

(xi) microbiological synthesis of products as 
supplementary and complementary to chemi- 
cal synthesis ; 

(xii) increase in the efficiency of solar energy 
utilisation by means of pholosynthetic process ; 
(xiii) introduction of nitrogen fixing power into 
cereals - through genetic manipulation and 
other means, and tissue culture ; 

(xiv) study of monsoons ; and 
(.xv) study of plant roots and their functions. 
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iMui'atlon 

Suiunuu y of Uooowmu'iuhilions 

’I'ho fotlowiii}', is a smutnary of tho inipoilant 
voooiwtMi'iuialioas loaiio in this chapter ; 

1. Wo toitv'tato tlu' ivcoatmenilatiiMts of the 
Vrittcatioa I'oittatissiott roitaixline, at\ ajrricultural 
oiieatation at pnataiy an^l secondary school tevots 
attd tvconnnetid that the text hooks on jretu'ral 
sciences shonKl he wiitten attd the existinjr ones 
revised. 

rdiication in home science sitonid form an 
inteinal pait of i!\e junteial education for all children 
npto the middle stay.e, 

dheie is mj'.ent need for oie.anisini', sotind 
xocational and technical tiaitiin)'. itt a.nricnltme for 
itnermcihate lex el xxoikers (men and women') tlnott.nh 
appropriate non-de>nee edncational proinammes. 

•1. N’ocational education slumld he availahle 
mote easd> to the small and tnatumal fartnets who 
are hard ptessed for land and tvih'ive tneater 
tes'hnolojnc.tl e.nid.tnco to increase prodnctixity of 
their farms. 

l ot the sake of expedieitcy some of the KVKs 
for trainer's traimnjt ntay he associated with the 
tx'seatvh institutes hut as a lone, tettn policy they should 
he attached onlx to the ae.ticultut.tl ttnivetsities. Some 
of them ma>' also he operated it\ consttltation with and 
with the approx al of the State j'.oxetnment hy xaxhtn- 
taty aytencies haxan.e. reputation for )xuhlic serx ice, 

( 1 , I'ach of the Krishi N’ijvvan Kendras should hax-e 
academic fteedom to vlexelop its oxvn proynammes in 
x'onfotmitx xvith the needs of the area in xxhich it is 
sitttated, I xaluation should he a httilt-in component 
of the Ktishi N'ljvxan Kettvlra to rex lew, tevise and 
tmptoxv the v'Otirses in contotmity with the need 
xxf the tee.ion. txpe of trainees attd development 
ptoynammes. 

Some )xioi'.ratntnes of non-foiinal xocational 
edus'ation suitahle for the people of tribal areas should 
he fotmuiak'd, xxhich in sex oral respects max haxe to 
he ditVetx'Ut ftom the ordinal y inn. 

S. .-Vs a folloxv up measure of the traininyt and ttai- 
nees not ahsothed in jvxhs should he proxaded xvith 
loans, mat ket in;'., extension and farm inimt services, 
as a step towards selheiinipment. 

h'or the xocational education infrasmtctuiYS of 
cxistiuy'. institntions should he utilised, as far as prae- 
tic.thle foi the xocational v'otttses meant for xxomen 
traittv'es, xxomen teachers should pieferahly K' 
aptv'inted. 

10. I'ov the sncce.ss of xocational edueaiion pro- 
yuammes it xvill he adxisahle to y'.tx’C prefeivnce to 
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those who haxe prathiated from the polytechnics and 
vocatiotial iijtricultiiral schools and hax'c appivciahlc 
farm expci ience. 

11. There should he ample opportunity and provi- 
sion for continuation and dex’eloptnent in academic 
.skill and aptitudes, so that apart from ensnrin}’ a flow 
of skilled operatives for the aitricnlttiral services, the 
best and the most pifted students could continue 
their traininy; at the hiither level. 

12. roordination of tton-depiee aprictiltiiral 
education proytramme could best he ensured hy an 
apex body consist inp of repre.sentatix'cs of the IC.\U. 
nircclorate of l-xtension al the centre, Ministiy of 
1 ducat ion and Social Welfaie (NCl'RT), Ministry 
of 1 ahotir, Ministry of Health and I'ainily rianninp 
and selected technical heads of the State Departments. 

1.1. The respotisihility for follow-up activity, puidinp 
.suppoitinp and assistinp the lield activities in connec- 
tion xvith youth ixroprammes and developinp non- 
foimal educational activity at the block lexel should 
he that of the block authorities, 

14. There should he only one apiienltmal utiix-ersity 
in a st.ate, havinp if necessary autonomous eampuses 
in suitable locations. J'aehofsiich campuses should 
have a pio-vice-chaneellor as its executive head, 
havinp the same powers in the campus as the vice- 
chaneellor of the twain nnix'crsity, .Ml such campuses 
should he under one academic tunhrella. 

l.*i. The Hoard of Man.apement of the university 
.slwxuld have meinhers xvho are committed to academic 
principles and would he prepated to give mom of 
their lime and experience for the dex-elopment of the 
university. 

16. The snhstandard collepes should he abolished 
and he reorpanised into Krishi A’ipyan Kendras or 
cenlivs of vocational education. 

17. The Dean of the facttliy/collepe who is in 
charpe of teaehinp, Dimelor of Research and 
Ditecior of hAtension sluxttld he jointly responsible 
for an intepialed Ainciion of the ihtx'e activities with- 
in the ox-eiall ptu viexv of the stihjcet matter. 

15. The inelnsion of student repiwsentalixes with 
limited partieipati-'ii is the best possible means of 
yrettinp across students' ideas in the administration 
of unixersiiies in xvhieh they arc the most vital and 
important x-onstiiuent, 

l‘i. Universities should provide not only the neede»l 
ptactical traininp as a part of the ciirricnhim hut 
also some xvcll planned activities of Icarninp hy 
doinp, aimed at creaiinp practical v'ompctenec and 
contidenci'. To ensure these actixilies for students, 
it is necessary to haxc an orpanisation ofsiudeni 
xx'clfarc and set vices. 

20, Underpraduate ciirricttla .should he developeil 
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with a core component emphasising fundamental 
principles with ability to solve problems as they 
arise, with electives in production oriented areas like 
crop production, farm management, farm machinery' 
and power, soil and water conservation, agricultural 
communication etc. 

21. Instead of prolonging the training period of 
under graduates as it happens in' internship training, 
the practical training required for either self-employ- 
ment or professional employment should be built into 
the course, except in cases like animal sciences and 
fisheries. 

22. Bachelor degree programmes in basic sciences 
and humanities need not be started in agricultural" 
universities, post-graduate programmes in selected 
disciplines in basic science which would provide the 
necessary support to advance research work in 
agriculture may be taken up. 

23. Periodical checks on the grading by the 
individual tcachers/teaching departments should be 
enforced for some lime to come to remove the 
doubts about the fairness of internal evaluation. 

24. The agricultural universities’ staff including 
those of research and extension should accept, as £i 
part of their academic responsibility, the preparation 
of suitable text books. 

25. It would be desirable for the universities and 
employing agencies to confer regarding modification 
of courses or introduction of new ones, keeping an 
eye on employment opportunities. The agricultural 
universities may also think of short-term courses to 
meet the needs of employer. 

26. The ICAR should insist on creation of an inter 
university task group which would study the employ- 
ment opportunities of agricultural graduates and 
formulate necessary action programmes. 

27. The universities should organise an efficient 
placement service to provide a link between the 
graduates and their prospective employers by publish- 
ing and circulating directory of their graduates. 

28. The universities must have a system of transfer 
of academic credits from one university to the other. 

29. The agricultural university should develop 
linkages with agencies which supply the necessary 
inputs to agriculture. 

30. The agricultural university should work with the 
state manpower bodies so that manpower planning 
may be related both quantitatively and qualitatively 
to changing employment needs and opportunities. 
It would similarly be necessary to work with man- 
power cells of agencies in the private sector concerned 
with agriculture. 

31. For improving the standard' of university 
education and arming the state with adequately 
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Iraincti personnel for developmental work, file 
universities and research institutes should come 
together and formulate training programmes and 
implemeht them jointly with a clear understanding of 
purpose and complementarity. 

32. Collaboration for improving the standard of 
post graduates research should be fostered between 
the agricultural universities and general universities. 

33. It would not be proper in the best of university 
tradition to conduct any commercial enterprises for 
increasing financial resources. 

34. The State Government should fix block grants 
for the university making a practical and realistic 
as-sessment of requirements of the funds for efficient 
management of its programmes for a period of five 
years giving complete freedom to the university to 
regulate the expenditure within the grant without 
any preconditions. An automatic annual increase of 
5-10 per cent in block grant should be allowed on 
the previous grant for normal rise in almost all the 
items of expenditure. 

35. The Stale Government should be prepared to 
give matching grant to lake over the entire liability 
of educational and research programmes financed 
initially by the ICAR, and to provide separate grant 
for the maintenance of all facilities namely college 
buildings, laboratory and library bui.dings and other 
physical facilities constructed with the financial 
assistance of ICAR following State PV\'D norms and 
also to provide sufficient ‘foundation grants’ for 
agricultural universities. 

36. Ten to twenty per cent of the total plan outlay 
under the agricultural development programmes 
should be earmarked in the slate budget for 
agricultural education and research. 

37. We endorse the guidelines in respect of ICAR 
assistance as suggested by vice-chancellors of agri- 
cultural universities and examined by the ICAR’s 
Norms and Accredition Committee. 

38. For education and training of women, 
educational infrastructure at the middle and lower' 
levels should be developed. The women’s training 
centres should be strengthened and those closed 
should be revived. This programme should be 
brought under the integrated department of 
agriculture. 

39. Since the number of VLWs (men and women) 
and other functionaries needed at the village level is 
very large, all the Gramsevak/Gramsevika training 
centres, agricultural schools and other similar 
training institutes should concurrently run in-service 
training courses for them. For this purpose the 
centres of training should be equipped with adequate 
qualified teachers and liplodate teaching materials. 
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40. Since modern farming involves managerial 
skills for efficient use of land, labour, water and other 
necessary inputs, farm management specialists should 
be posted at each Gramsevak/Sevika training centre. 
To impart adequate practical training to VLWs each 
Gramseval: trai.ung centre should be allotted not 
less than 20 hectare^ of land v/jth reasonable irrigation 
facilities. Necessary steps should therefore be taken 
to provide tnis facility at centres where they do not 
exist. Where new centres are to be set up. it would be 
desirable to locale them a t the available seed farms. 

41. It would be desirable for eaeh Stale Govern- 
ment to drasv up a phased programme for deputation 
of its stair for in- .ervice training- l or maintaining 
quality and imparling uptodale k.nowledge to the 
trainees the agricultural universities should be suitably 
involved either by arranging for classes there or 
having university experts on short-term deputation to 
the training centres. A joint training board suitably 
represented by the relevant training institutions, 
faculties of universities and Stale Departments should 
formulate training programmes, organise the curricula 
and courses and set norms of evaluation of the 
trainees. The agricultural universities should be 
given the responsibility of the training programmes 
of the trainers. 

42. Consideiing that the in-service training of 
extension officers is to be repeated after every 3 years, 
to keep pace with modem technology, it is imperative 
that all the agricultural universities and colleges 
should develop appropriate training facilities for 
officials of all catcgoiies. 

43. There is need to reviesv the v/orking of the 
sumrr.er institutes and to find out to svhat extent the 
intended benefits accrue in reality, commensurate v/ith 
the financial commitments involved. 

44- It may be ensured that the trained persons are 
retrained vfficre they are most useful. 

45- There is lack of adequate and reliable data 
about current manpower situation, namely, staffing 
pattern, classification of jobs, number of persons v/ho 
have received ;n-sen'icc training etc. The concerned 
subject matter depailments/organisalions instead of a 
central agency, .should in our opinion, be made 
jc-sponsible for collection and analysis of these data 
for their own use and benefit. The data may be 
centrally pooled in the Ministry for purposes of 
information and for correcting regional imbalances, if 
any. 

46. In jcgard to division of responsibility for 
organising training programmes, following rccom- 
rncndaiion made in our Interim Report on SAAKET 
is reiterated. Joint Training Hoard may be constituted 
at the State level 'with an officer of the rank of a Joint 


Director as convener to look after the training 
programmes of departmental junior staff members, 
field functionaries and farmers, and the agricultural 
universities should organise periodical training of lop 
and middle level administrators and experts of 
Government Departments. 

47. The cr.pcndilurc for training should be earmark- 
ed and placed at the disposal of training centres voih 
the provision (hat the same allov/ances and amenities 
arc enjoyed by the trainees irrespective of the stales 
v/hich they come from. 

48. Animal production should be treated as an 
independent major subject. Veterinary science should 
also be developed to a high standard simul- 
taneously. 

49. Jiducalion in dairying should be integrated with 
the mainstream of educational programme in animal 
science or organised in agricultural universities. 
Central Government should grant financial assistance 
to selected agricultural universities agreeing to initiate 
such programmes. 

50. The National Dairy Research Institute should 
divest itself of the Indian Dairy Diploma and the 
Bachelor's degree course training in dairying as won 
as possible. 

51. For better commercial exploitation of different 
animal products, education not only is dairy 
technology but also in technology of other animal 
products should be developed expeditiously. 

52. Educational programmes in animal science 
should be developed in agricultural universities under 
a single faculty, 

53. Training course in dairy production shouJd be 
integrated with the educational programme In animal 
production but dairy technology course should 
remain separate. 

54. In the educational system in animal science, the 
follov/ing Bachelor’s degree courses may initially be 
introduced : 

(a) B.V.Sc, 

(b) B. I5c. (Animal Production) 

(c) B. Sc, (Dairy Technology) 

(d) B. Sc. (Meal and Poultry Product Technology), 
and 

(e) B. Sc. (Wool Technology). 

55. Duration of .study for the proposed Bachelor’s 
degree courses should be more than four year;. 
Additionally, internship or intensive practical training 
for a fixed period should be introduced. 

50. Students in animal production should be 
provided with choice of elective courses pertaining to 
a particular species of livestock. Such courses may 
be pursued during the last six monliis of the study 
period. 
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57. A thorough revision and recasting or curricula 
and syllabi will be required for introdu ing reorganis- 
ed educational programmes. The Indian Council of 
Agricultuial Research or the Association of Agri- 
cultural Universities should constitute a special 
committee for this purpose. 

,58. Senior members of the teaching staff should 
also take practical classes. Lack of facilities for 
conducting practical work should be removed. 

59. The ICAR should make a thorough and critical 
evaluation of the facilities for post-graduate education 
in animal science. 

60. Specieswise Master’s degree course in addition 
to the e.xisting disciplinewise degree courses should be 
developed. 

61. Should a student desire a change in the field of 
study at Master’s degree level, there need not be any 
bar for enrolment provided he first earns the required 
Credits in which hc may be found deficient. 

62. Central research institutes should undertake 
only the educational programmes that agricultural 
universities or other teaching institutions are at 
present unable to manage effectively. 

, 63. Post graduate certificate and diploma courses 
should be discontinued in the central research 
institutes when such programmes or degree courses 
in coguate subjects have been developed in other 
teaching institutions. 

64. No post graduate diploma should be awarded 
where facilities exist for award of degree courses in 
the same subject. 

65. To ensure effective utilisation of university 
level education, apex bodies should be constituted in 
each state expeditiously. 

66. Agricultural universities should re-examine the 
question of allocation of funds for education in 
animal science to ensure high standard of education 
and training. 

67. Below-university-level training courses should 
be periodically reviewed by competent bodies. 
Provision of competent staff and teaching aids should 
be given adequate attention in these - training 
programmes. 

68. There is a need to establish ‘intermediate’ level 
educational programmes in all the three divisions of 
animal science with openings for subsequent 
university level education. 

69. Schemes should be drawn up and implemented 
for bettering the promotion prospects of and for 
providing incentives to the junior , staff with below- 
university-level education. 

70. The educational pattern at the Central Institute 
of Fisheries Education, Bombay, should be reorient- 
ed and facilities strengthened in order to cater for 
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degree courses, both B.Sc. and M.Sc. in Fisheries 
sciences, under the administrative control of the 
ICAR. The facilities and the staff at the Central 
Institute of Fisheries Operatives, Cochin, should also 
be strengthened to make it more effective and useful. 

71. As part of agricultural education, fisheries 
education should be imparted in the agricultural 
universities. The ICAR may select a few universities 
for supporting fisheries education, only agricultural 
universities for inland fisheries on a regional basis, 
and the universities of Cochin, Bombay and 
Mangalore college of the university of Agricultural 
sciences, Hebbal, for marine fisl-eries. Courses in 
fisheries at universities should be opened only after 
careful examination by expert groups constituted by 
the ICAR. The graduate level courses can develop 
on a regional basis, depending on the special needs 
of the region where a university is located, but the 
post graduate courses should have an ‘all-India basis’ 
in order to provide for recruitment, placement and 
inter-changeability of personnel at senior levels. 

72. The B.Se. degree course in fisheries should be 
of the same duration as other disciplines in agri- 
cultural universities, and should be without any 
specialisation but with an elective subject in the final 
year and additional practical training for six months 
after the completion of the degree course, preferably 
biased towards the elective subject. In the recruit- 
ment of middle level fisheries personnel, preference 
should be given to graduate in fisheries. 

73. The M.Sc. degree course in Fisheries should 
cover, at an advanced level, all aspects of fisheries as 
included in B.Sc. (Fisheries), but with specialisation 
in an electis'e subject. The admission would ordinarily 
be open to graduates in fisheries only, but considera- 
tion should also be given to graduates in other 
subjects having bearing on fisheries, with initial 
compulsory orientation course, is fisheries. In the 
recruitment of higher level personnel and research 
associates in fisheries, preference should be given to 
candidates with M.Sc. in fisheries. 

74. Training and guiding research work leading 
to Ph.D, degree in fisheries, should be conducted 
at the agricultural universities and such general 
universities as would have fisheries and allied courses. 

75. The concerned universities, developing facilities 
for degree courses in fisheries' education, should 
constitute a committee comprising representatives of 
the ICAR, UGC, State Governments, fisheries 
institutes and the fishing industry, to look into the 
•question of entrance requirements, core and elective 
subjects, duration of study, practical training and 
internship. 

76. The training of middle level extension workers 
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should receive special attention, since eKtension has 
been a weak link in the fisheries developmental 
activities. The extension centre in inland fish culture 
at Hyderabad should be suitably staffed and 
adequately equipped and the proposed extension 
centre in marine fisheries should be established 
immediately. 

77. Keeping in view the need for assistance in the 
diversified fields of engineering such as naval 
architecture, refrigeration, fish farm construction, 
electronic, electric and mechanical machinery, etc., 
orientation training biased towards fisheries should 
be organised at the existing fisheries institutions 
having the necessary facilities. 

78. Provision should be made for the training of 
field assistants employed in fisheries research, produc- 
tion and utilisation centres at the secondary/polytech- 
nic and at the diploma/intermediate levels, with 
opportunities to acquire higher qualifications at the 
degree level. 

79. Training for inland fisheries operatives has to 
be arranged at the regional, and even at the state level 
so that instruction can be imparted in the local langua- 
ges. Arrangements for this training should be made 
at the Krishi Vigyan Kendras (KVKs) and other poly- 
technics at the state level. Adequate teaching staff 
and training facilities should be made available 
through the Department of Fisheries. 

80. Training of higher level functionaries in the 
fisheries organisation should be the responsibility of 
the Central Government. 

Extension 

Summary of Recommendations 

The main recommendations are as under ; 

1. The operational procedure of National Demons- 
tration Programme needs to be streamlined. The staff 
located at each of the research stations of the agricul- 
tural universities should be encouraged to conduct the 
national demonstrations around research stations 
rather than establishing a separate team of national 
demonstration specialists in a few selected districts. 

2. The demonstration plot should be within easy 
reach of the farmers who are expected to benefit by 
them. There is also need for taking up more of 
commercial crops in various rotations on demonstra- 
tion plots so as to meet the needs of different categories 
of farmers. 

3. Facilities for mobile soil testing laboratories 
should be fully utilised for the work of national 
demonstrations. Agricultural Universities should 
arrange intensive refresher training programmes for 


subject-matter specialists in soil analysis so as to make 
them fully conversant with the latest research in 
techniques of soil testing. They should a/so be 
acquainted with the micro-nutrient deficiency symp- 
toms in the crops. 

4. Suitable national demonstration programmes 
should be developed for new programmes such as dry 
farming, fodder development, honieuliure and planta- 
tion crops which should be the responsibility of the 
research organisations and the technical experts under 
the state administration. 

5. There should be national demonstration on the 
proper use of cross-bred bullocks in different seasons 
and on other animal husbandry activities such as 
improved poultry raising, slieep rearing, swine husban- 
dry etc. National demonstrations in fisheries also will 
have to be developed mostly on government or 
institution-owned farms for intensive development of 
water spreads in the surrounding areas. 

6. The aspects relating to water management 
technology should form part of the national demons- 
tration programmes. 

7. Greater emphasis is required on systematic lest 
demonstrations or adoptive trials on the farmers’ fields 
in different areas. 

8. Work and experience under the national demons- 
trations should be evaluated continuously so that 
lessons of universal nature are disseminated and there 
is adequate feedback to the agricultural universities 
and research stations for better organisation of these 
demonstrations. 

9. It is desirable to have adequately large number 
of demonstrations to ensure sufficient positive results 
to change people’s minds. There should be greater 
emphasis on intrinsic motivational approach while 
organising these demonstrations through the educa- 
tional process rather than through subsidies. 

10. Extension workers should be encouraged to 
organise village meetings and discuss the ads'antages of 
new practices in order to motivate the local commu- 
nity. Greater attention should be given to increasing 
achievement motivation of farmers. 

11. There should be close coordination between 
extension efforts and the availabiliiy of agri-support 
activaties for the rapid transfer of agricultural 
technology. 

12. The decisions regarding the format, time and 
method of dissemination through publicity media 
should be taken at the district level and made to suit 
local conditions. 

13. The information org.^nisalion should have 
close rapport with the research scientists so that the 
information to be supplied is in keeping with the latest 
research findings. The central information unit should 
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only dfeeminnlc imporfant scientific findings to the 
administration in the states . and leave it to them to 
disseminate what they think is topical and important 
from the local angle. 

14. The films should be topical and of immediate 
interest and slmtild be properly dubbed in the loc.al 
language. Films and magic lantern shows should be 
tuned to the local conditions and requirements. 

15. The stale depatlmenis and the apricullurai 
universities should try to make greater use of the 
loc.nl press for disseminating farm infonnation. 

16. It is necessary that the farmers trained under 
Farmers' Education and Training Programme are 
involved in the extension process. 

, 17. The farmers’ training centres .and the gram- 
sevak training centres should, as far as possible, he 
located on the same campus and a senior ofTicer 
should be in charge for coordinating the activities 
of the training centres and production programmes 
in the district. 

18. In the fatmers* training centres in districts 
where intensive cattle development projects and dairy' 
schemes and poultry and sheep development projects 
arc in operation, special facilities should be created to 
train farmers in these specific fields. 

19. There is immcdi.Tle need to train farmers and 
members of farm families to improve their competence 
in the profitable processing of livestock products. 

20. Farmers' education and training programme 
should include the education of women in the rural 
areas also. A .special curriculum for Women should 
be introduced for the more technical aspects of subsi- 
diary occupations and to change the diet patterns 
and the production with a view to having better nutri- 
tion. Farm women should have appropriate popula- 
tion education. These aspects should be included in 
Ibc curricula of farmers’ education. 

21. The present ptogramme of training farm 
women should be expanded and intensified and a 
separate wing should be opened at the farmers’ train- 
ing centre with suitable stalT for training farm women. 

22. Farmers’ cditeaiion and training must include 
comscs on org.inisation skills, family skills and con- 
tinuing cducsitiona! skills. 

23. It will be necessary to put across special 
programmes of btoadcaMS for women emphasising 
action points in subsidiary occupations and nutritional 
guidance and cullnao’ instructions The mahUa Miniiii/e 
org.aniMxl tinder the Applied Nutrition I’rogrammc c.an 
I'e suitably c.sp.mded io be the discussion forum for 
this 'pecin! programme. 

24. I he F^stcasion Directorate at the centre and 
The proposed Directorates of Extension at the slate 
level sboyld be more closely involved than at present. 
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in the .administration of Farmers’ Functional Literacy 
Programme. 

25. Particular altenliiMi will have to be given to 
bringing those farmers wiiliin the fold of the func- 
tional literacy programme who cannot tililise the 
developmental facilities because they are illiterate. 

26. The functional litcracy-ciim-cducalion cam- 
paign should focus its attention on developing 
decision-making ability of the farmer. 

27. The farmers' training should embrace the 
farmers at the lower .socio-economic levels. The .scope 
and concept of farmers’ training should be expan- 
ded to cater to the needs of dinercni types of farming 
acliv'iiics characteristic of a pailicul.tr area. 

28. In the curriculum for training of farmers, farm 
management including maintenance of farm accounts 
should be made ah essential part. 

29. Farmers’ discussion groups should be formed in 
as many villages as possible. 

30. The allotment of farmers’ training centres 
should be by the number of blocks. For the present, 
there should he at least one farmers' training centre 
for every J5 blocks irrespective of the size of the 
district. 

31. It is necessary to bring the VLWs to the training 
centres at least once in three years for practical training 
on new methods and techniques of agriculture. 

32. The refresher course for extension personnel 
should be revised at an interval of twb to five years 
depending on the field covered and pace of advance- 
ment in that field. The training course should be of 
six weeks or so. 

33. Agricultural universities can provide facilities 
for subject matter training to the instructional sialT of 
the various vocational institutes. It is also desirable 
that some of the senior stafT members of the university 
are deputed for the staff courses organised on regional 
and all-India basis. 

34. The teachers in the agricultural polytechnics or 
Krishi Vigyan Kendras should be graduates in the 
various disciplines .and stiitably trained in extension 
cdication. 

35. The section of home-science and nutrition 
education in the Directorate of Extension .at the centre 
should be suitably strengthened so that llicy can 
provide a desirable national leadership. All such 
programmes handled by other Dcpatiments and 
Ministries should be brought into its fold. 

36. There should be no control from the centre in 
the field of extension or training, vocational eductuion 
or in home science. The responsibilities of e.ach level 
should be dearly defined so that there is no tendency to 
ovcrhip. 

37. Evciy effort should he made to have proper 
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coordination and integration among the various 
agencies of extension, i.e., normal block agency, 
extension staff under special programmes, farmers’ 
training centres, national demonstrations and the 
agricultural universities, so that the farmer is able to 
take full advantage of them and multiplicity of 
agencies is avoided. 

38. The non-governmcntal and governmental 
undertakings like the National Seeds Corporation or 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India and similar other 
agencies like cooperatives should provide facilities for 
the training of farmers, farm youth and farm women. 

39. There should be a close relationship between 
the gramsevak training centres and agricultural 
universities. 

40. The original concept of the rural institutes as 
suggested by the University Education Commission, 
1948 should be accepted and adhered to. 

41. The role of the agricultural universities in 
extension should be confined to conducting field trials 
for testing the research findings, development of agri- 
cultural technology and demonstrating its practical 
utility, provision of farm advisory service up to the 
district level, functioning as a source of agricultural 
information, development of effective communication 
media, participation in training programmes etc. 

42. The Departments of Agriculture/Animal Hus- 
bandry/Fisherigp at the state level should have overall 
responsibility for extension work and should also be 
responsible for suggesting field problems and formulat- 
ing new farm technology, conducting field trials and 
demonstrations, a common information cell alongwith 
the agricultural university, organisation ol training 
programmes etc. 

43. The Central Directorate of Extension will be 
responsible for coordinating extension and training 
activity in the country, and laying down the broad 
principles for the nation in the field in consultation 
with states. The central agency should also conduct 
sample assessment of the extension and the training 
programmes with a view to drawing conclusions 
of value for improvement of these programmes. It 
should also maintain up-to-date data of manpower 
requirements in the context of development pro- 
grammes. 

Credit and Incentives 
Summary of Recommendations 

The main recommendations are as under : 

1. For maximum coverage of small and marginal 
farmers under the credit system for upgrading and 
modernising agriculture over the next 10 years, a 


ground level organisation should be built up fulfilling 
the criteria of : fa) facilitating conversion of credit 
into inputs and services and ensuring a fair price for 
the produce, and fb) operating fully on a commercial 
basis. 

2. The major components of the new credit policy- 
should be fa) to provide an integrated agricultural 
credit service to facilitate the adoption of new tcchno- 
logy, fb) to extend its scope to all aspects of rural 
development (including livestock rearing, dairying, 
fisheries, farm forestry, sericulture, etc.), and market- 
ing, transport and processing, and fc) to facilitate 
linkages between finance and services for current 
inputs and investments in land improvement, minor 
irrigation and farm equipment. 

3. The first principle of agricultural credit policy 
should be that the activities financed for individual 
enterprises or projects, must have actual or potential 
financial viability. When necessary suitable organisa- 
tional support should be provided to generate viability. 
The institutional and public resources used for capital 
investment and working capital must generate, over 
a period, adequate income for repayment of loan. 

4. There should be a single source of institutional 
credit for all credit requirements of the farmers. Com- 
mercial banks can lend to the small farmers upto 12 
years, when such lending is eligible for refinance from 
ARC or other financial institutions. 

5. There should be close integration of financing 
plans and lending between different agencies operating 
in the same area in the form of agreed lending norms, 
broad division of functions and collaboration. 

6. Supply of credit should be integrated with the 
organisation and management of supply of inputs 
and services. Both should be entrusted to the same 
agency at the field level. 

7. Institutional financial agencies should ensure 
that necessary credit facilities would be available to 
medium and large farmers promptly on normal com- 
mercial terms for all requirements. 

8. In order to enable small and marginal farmers 
to catch up with the previous lag, weightage should be 
given to their needs and credit should be extended on 
preferential terms both in regard to interest charges 
and quantum of advances. 

9. The commercial banks should enjoy the same 
authority and facilities in terms of statutory rights as 
financing institutions over defaulting borrowers and 
power to supervise and give directives to the borrowers 
for appropriate use of credit, as the cooperative banks 
vis-a-vis their role of financing primary cooperatives. 

10. Necessary facilities should be given so that 
suspension of credit does not take place because of 
crop failures or market fluctuations. Adequate 
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medium -ferni c.nrry-over finance should be provided in 
dry farming areas fo tide over bad years and the 
criterion of profitability over a period of years should 
be built into the system of credit. 

.11. Eifective credit service should help the farmer 
to reach self-sustaining stage as regards to requirements 
of working capital. 

12. Farmers’ service societies should be set up, one 
for each tchsil/block or any other viable unit of con- 
venient size with as many branches as are required in 
the area, to provide integrated agricultural credit 
service to the farmers. This service should be acces- 
sible to all small and marginal farmers and agricultu- 
ral labourers who want to upgrade their technology. 
The FSS would be a registered cooperative body to 
ensure autonomy, efficient management and freedom. 

13. The FSS should have functions as listed in the 
paragraph. FSS should take care of all the develop- 
ment needs of the small and marginal farmers and 
agricultural labourers, village artisans and persons 
rendering rural services. 

14. - The working capital of the FSS should be 
, drawn from credit lines from the financing banks and 
proceeds and charges for services, reasonable trade 
margin as inputs, commission and fees from marketing 
organisatioiis, margins on loans, etc. 

, 15. The FSS should develop close business relation- 
ship with other bodies such as land development banks 
and various corporations. Such institutions should play 
a vital supporting role in offering services to farmers 
to absorb credit for productive purposes. 

16. There should be a union of the FSS at the 
district level for mutual consultation and coordination 
of policies. Where the production, marketing and pro- 
cessing of any agricultural produce assume large pro- 
portion, separate functional cooperative organisations 
should be established. A close organisational and 
functional link-up should be established between the 
FSS and the functional'cooperative organisations. 

17. The Stale governments and the cooperative 
departments should extend administrative and exten- 

• sion support to the FSS and direct and encourage 
them. There should be a clear demarcation of func- 
tions between the extension services, general planning 
and development agencies and the FSS. 

18. ' The areas scnxd by the FSS the extension 
service should be the concern and responsibility of the 
society. The group of technical e.xperts at the taluk/ 
tchsil level should help the extension cadre of the FSS 
in technical matters. There would be no need in 
these areas for a separate departmental agency. FSS 
should develop its own cadre with various hierarchical 
tiers so that right type of personnel get attracted for 
serving the society. 
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19. The FSS should not restrict itself fo 
land-based cultivation. Diversification of business 
is important and provision of facilities for deve- 
loping subsidiary occupations like livestock rearing, 
dairying, fisheries, farm forestry, sericulture, etc. 
should be encouraged to benefit particularly weaker 
sections of the farming community. 

20. The experience of the existing societies indicates 
the need for caution and proper phasing, in the 
establishment of new societies so that by the end of 
the sixth year 2,520 societies are started on the lines 
indicated. 

21. Forty-five per cent of the 1985 level of “gradua- 
ted” requirements of short-term loans and 40 per cent 
of medium and long term loans should be met by the 
end of the fifth five year plan itself. (The respective 
roles of commercial and cooperative banks has been 
indicated in Appendix 55.9— statement VI, of the 
chapter). During 1975-85 the cooperative will have to 
almost double both their short-term and medium and 
long-term credit and the banking system should work 
towards increasing their agricultural loans from 
Rs. 1,450 crores in 1978-79 to Rs. 4,050 crorcs in 
1984-85. The Reserve Bank of India and the Govern- 
ment should immediately initiate planning for busi- 
ness and manpower development to equip them fo 
achieve these targets. 

22. Storage and marketing system should be 
developed fo keep pace with the expansion of output 
generated by credit services. Storage development, 
preferably by the FSS and cooperative sector, should 
start right .at the farm. The negotiability of warehouse 
receipts needs improvement. 

23. Location of new branciies of commercial banks 
in rural areas should be related fo concentration of 
small farmers to ensure reasonable proximity and 
mutual access. The banks and the cooperatives 
should give priority to the needs of the non-borrowing 
members blending credit with services. 

24. Previous debts should be scaled down in the 
light of prevailing regulations regarding debt redemp- 
tion. Outstanding amounts should be taken care of 
by the period of repayment being extended and by 
making production programmes of the farmers so 
broad-based as to lake care of repayment of not only 
instalments of old loans but also the due instalments 
of new loans. The FSS can help in observing a 
discipline so that the genuine cases are disposed off 
fairly by a convention. 

25. The concept of linking specific investments for 
local agricultural development with locally mobilised 
savings should be adopted. It should be possible 
to have specific schemes of a local nature ready for 
implementation from these resources-' 
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any of the existing three chatlnels rianiclyj primary 
cooperative marketing societies, agro-indilstrics 
corporation and sale depots of the private traders. 

14. Research should be done in improving pre- 
han'cst treatment of crops, and to prevent post- 
harvest losses and also to improve the quality of 
products intended for marketing. The economics of 
using mechanical driers to avoid microbial 
contamination in pepper berries needs immediate 
attention. There is an urgent need to standardise the 
drying and bleaching process in case of ginger. 
Using cow-dung for cooking and use of lead salts to 
brighten the colour of turmeric should be 
discouraged. Suitable alternative methods should be 
evolved. . 

15. The existing tobacco flue-curing barns should 
be modified to improve the efllcicncj’ of fuel 
utilisation. 

16. Steps should bo taken to establish ribboning 
and decortication centres in jute growing areas and 
these should be operated either through the vill.agc 
panchayats or farmer service societies, 

17. To break the monopoly of the private sector, a 
chain of efliciently operated processing units should 
be established in the cooperative sector. To ensure 
regular supply of raw materials, they should be linked 
with the primary cooperative marketing societies. 
Marketing orders and market agreements between 
growers and processors should be encouraged. 

18. Existing shcllcr mills for paddy should be 
modernized since tliey are economical for medium 
capacity milling. The number of modem rice mills to 
be established and their location should be decided 
only after a detailed feasibility study. TIic price 
policy of the government should be such as to 
provide stability to the marketing system and 
encourage modernizing of rice mills. 

19. Traditional da/ mills should be phased out and 
instead mills equipped with proved technology based 
on research findings CFTRI should be established. 

20. New type of gins and presses should be 
installed in future. Local firms should be encouraged 
to fabricate these in the country. Processing units 
in the cooperative sector should be established to 
handle at least 50 per cent of cotton produced in the 
country in order to break the monopoly of the textile 
industry and save producers from exploitation. 

21. Low cost, small capacity sugarcane crushers 
should be designed and popularised in the rural 
areas. 

22. Feasibility studies should be conducted before 
establishing processing units so as to utilize the 
capacity to the maximum and to operate it at the 
lowest cost possible. 
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23. All markets brought under regulation should 
have facilities to grade all agricultural commodities. 
Procedure for grading at producer’s level should be 
simplified by laying down one or two recognized 
quality factors looked for by buyers in the case of 
each kind of produce at this stage of marketing. 

24. Grading Supervisors and Graders working at 
regulated markets, warehouses of FCI, CWC, SWC 
and primary cooperative marketing societies should 
cither be employees of the Slate or Central Marketing 
Department only. 

25. Grading of all agricultural commodities raw as 
well as processed, intended both for intra-state and 
inter-state trade should be compulsory. AH products 
meant for inter-state trade should be graded, 
inspected and certified by the staff of the DML 

26. All commodities of crop livestock and fishery 
origin (both raw and processed) intended for export 
should be graded and inspected before shipment by 
DM1 only, acting as an Export Inspecting Agency on 
behalf of the Export Inspection Council. 

27. A committee should be constituted by RBI to 
examine the credit^ needs of all ageneies performing 
marketing functions. 

28. A Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act to 
suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in inter state 
trade of perishable agricultural commodities should be 
enacted. 

29. Stale marketing department should provide 
temporary physical facilities for orderly marketing to 
take place at cattle fairs and also depute their officials 
to supervise trading practices. 

30. Separate space should be earmarked within the 
market yard for trading in livestock. Arrangements 
for supervising trading should be provided at small 
towns, where there are no regulated markets. 

31. PCMS or wool boards should assist sheep 
.breeders in assembly, grading, transport and selling 
of wool. 
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arc.as and also at places near slaughter houses. 

33. Poultry farmers associations or cooperative 
marketing societies should collect, grade, transport 
and organise sale of eggs in terminal markets on 
behalf of poultry breeders. They should set up more 
processing plants in urban areas. 

34. Village roads should be improved by Zilla 
Pnrishads and roads between market centres to towns 
by Public Works Department. Market committees 
should contribute from their revenue towards 
development of these roads. 

35. The conventional bullock cart needs to be 
redesigned so as to improve technical efficiency and 
increase the rate of return on capital invested and the 
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task of rcdcsicnini', and field leslini' siiould be 
entrusted to the rcr.ional rcscardi-cum-testinn centres 
set up by Indian Council of Aj'ricullurai Itcscarcli. 

3(i. Construction of all weather roads in hilly arc.is 
where fruits and vecetahles are (;iown sliould be 
taken up on prioiity basis and introduction of 
helicopter service in the inaccessible areas needs 
consideration. 

37. Fffoits have to be made by railv/ays to reduce 
detention time at transhipment points, avoid 
procedural delays at the time of bookinjt and 
unloadini.’ tmd increa-e the number of quick transport 
services. 

38. Sample traffic surveys should be conducted m 
selected areas to collect data on quantity and type of 
commodities moved to find out wasteful use of 
transportation facilities and sui'i'cst better methods. 

39. I-reipht structure for fiuits and vej-etables needs 
to be rationali/ed. The number of refrif-eraied and 
insulated v/apons should be increased, fhc v/a[,ons 
carryinp perishables should be attached to express or 
mail trains. 

40. Special type of 1 1 neks should be designed to 

transport peiisliabic commodities and covered sheds 

provided at cbechposls on hirhv.ays vdicre the trucks 
are likely to be detained for some lime, 

41. Detailed studies have to be conducted rettardinp 
the requirement of type of rail vans (insulated, 
refriceraicd van O' C temp-, and id'rii.'eiated van at 
20' C) needed at each production centie and market- 
im; centre fo as to make maximum use of scarce 
finance available- 

42. Research should be conducted to assess the 
impact of transport on the condition of livestock. 

Special types of trucks should be desi;;ned to prevent 

bruises and shrinkage durini’ transit. 

43. Card board boxes should be used for fruits 
bcin« despatched to lonr; distances. .Similarly, 
scientific use of paper for wrappini' f/uits and for 
paddiriy and lininy to ptevenl losses should be 
adopted. 

44. Improved stora;;esinjciures needed by fatmers 
should be manufaetuiedhyar/o-mdusiiies corpora- 

(ions and entiepier.euis as per ISf speciHcations. 
Research studies on desiiphnj' improved storap 
structures usim^ locally available material should be 
taken up by state ai^ricultural univeisilie.), 

45. TbeexisUns-.stafrat the block level should be 
trained to conduct demonstration and t/amin}; of 
farmers in the method of seientifie stora,jc an pest 

AC). R.odenticides and furniitants should be used Jor 
controllinss Joss in storage due to rodents and rnsect 
pesls- 


47. Crains should be properly dried and moisture 
content broufdit down to 8 per cent before slorin}', 
J-umij'alion of sloraf'c .structures and dipping of b-s?;s 
in solutions of malafbion or pyreihrum should be 
done by trtiined peisonnel only. 

48. Where there are discolouration or siipis of bad 
smell in bulk stored j-rains, they should be removed 
and cooled so as to prevent riiriber damape. All 
baj'S conlaininn (trains should be stacked over 
dunnage and kept avoiy from walls, 

49. 'Die cxislinp all-India coordinated project on 
(train stortif’c should he suitably modified and instead 
an all-India coordinalcd research project on post- 
harvest Iccbnclop.y slioiild be- instituted under ICAR, 
v/iiJi the coordinator at Ifapur and research units at 
ail Male a(;ricultiiral universities. 

50, Government should not depend on private 
a/’encies to store foodprains needed for public 
distribution, 'Die slorapc capacity of PCI, CWC and 
SWe should be increased to .store food/mains 
required in cities, industrial tov/ns, drou(>hl prone 
areas and flood affected areas. 

51. The cooper.slive marketuK; societies and 
icxulated markets located in cotton p’lowinf, areas 
should plan an increase in the capacity of v/ureliouscs 
takin(’ into account the likely areas. CCJ should 
advance money to producers on the Vr-areliouse 
receipts kssued by CWC, .S’WC and PCMS, 

52, Cooperative markclin;; societies have to be 
organised in jute growing areas, to provide the much 
needed stora(;c and credit facilities at the assembly 
points and regulated market complexes. 

53, In vKVt of fall in piices of fruits and vegetables, 
bclov/ economic levels, immediately aflur baivcsl for 
lack of storage and transpoit facilities, adequate 
measures have to be taken by cooperatives and public 
sector undertakings to piovidecold slora(;e facilities 
in production areas and lermina) maikels. The 
question of fixing maximum rental charges and the 
possibility of earmarking a certain percentage of 
cold storage for primary products under Cold .Storage 
Older, 1964 needs examination. 

54, TCf should concentrate on construclion and 
maintenance of silos and fiat type waieliouses to 
store foodgrains needed for public distribution 
sy.stem and bullcr slock on priority basis, 

55. Since many quasi-government agencies and 
cooperatives are eng,aged in construclion and 
operation of v/arehouscs in each stale, a committed 
consisting of representatives of FCl, CWC, SWC and 
co-operatives should be set up to co-ordinate the 
activities of these agencies, 

56, Courses leading to a Degree in Agricultural 

Marketing should be instituted at agricultural 
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universities. 

57. Diploma course in Agricultural Marketing of 
one jear duration, senior level course for market 
secretaries and grading supervisors course should 
continue to be organised by DMI. Grades courses for 
specific commodities should be conducted by the 
state marketing departments. 

58. All-India Co-ordinated Research Programme on 
Agricultural Marketing may be initiated tinder the 
aegis of ICAR. 

59. Extension education in marketing should be 
improved. “Agmark” exhibitions should be held in 
rural areas. Extension literature in marketing should 
be distributed through regulated markets, PCMS and 
FSS to farmers. 

60. Enforcement of rules and regulations is vital 
to prevent malpractices. The DMI should be suitably 
strengthened to perform the functions. Hence four 
units each headed by an officer of the rank of Jt. 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser should be set up at 
the DMI. The four units arc : 

1. Grading, standardization, inspection and 
certification. 

2. Market surveys, co-ordination and extension. 

3. Training, planning and development. 

. 4. Supervision and regulation. 

61. Each state should have a Directorate of 
Agricultural Marketing. State Agricultural Marketing 
Boards should be set up in those states where'they 
have not been set up. The Boards should have both 
advisory and policy functions. 

62. A Central Advisoiy Committee on Agricultural 
Marketing should be established with Principal 
Secretary in the . Ministry’ of Agriculture and 
Irrigation as chainnan, and consisting of representa- 
tives of departments concerned with different aspects 
of agricultural marketing and four State Governments 
by rotation. 

Processing and Agro-Industries 

Summary of Recommendations 

The recommendations made in this chapter arc 
summarised below : 

1. In order to build up a good export market in 
processed fruit and vegetable products, a constant 
watch should be kept over the kinds of commodities 
required, the form of preservation preferred and the 
taste sought for in different countries. 

2. In commercial dehydration of vegetables, tuber 
crops require special attention and among the tuber 
crops potatoes need particular attention. Big 
dehydration plants should be installed in the 


immediate vicinity of markets where wholesale 
transactions take place so as to avoid?delays and save 
time and money in transport. 

3. The plate of low phosphorus content suitable 
for canning purposes should be manufactured in the 
country and made available to can fabricators at 
reasonable cost until local manufacture becomes 
possible, sufficient imports of this kind of tin plate 
should be allowed to meet the requirements of the 
canning industry whether the product is meant for 
export or internal consumption. 

4. The cost of tin cans should be kept within 
reasonable limits by reducing the charges levied on 
imports. There is also a case for reducing the ex- 
factory price of the canned or bottled product 
through concessions in taxes. 

5. Glass manufacturers should be encouraged to 
produce canning jars of required quality. 

6. Research is required to be expedited for 
producing plastic containers suitable for use in the 
preservation industry. 

7. Sugar should be made available to fruit 
preservation industry on controlled rates uniformly 
irrespective of the fact whether the product is meant 
for export or otherwise. 

8. It is necessary to enforce compulsory 
grading of fruits and vegetables in markets accord- 
ing to the already available IS! standards so that 
right quality of these items become available to the 
processing industry. 

9. Research is needed to determine whether the 
processed food articles which are in contact with 
preservatives and tin or plastic containers are safe 
for habitual users and if not what type of containers 
have to be developed. It is desirable to determine 
the microbial and hygienic standards which should 
apply to fruit and vegetable preservation industry 
in the country. It is also necessary to determine at 
what levels sulphur is injurious in jams and the 
specifications should accordingly lay down these 
levels rather than insist upon the product to be 
completely free of this element. 

10. The feasibility of utilizing broilers and 
culled birds need to be determined for canning 
industry. 




... rura 

areas manufacturing units to produce bakery and 

confectionery articles of daily use under hyeienic 
conditions. 

12. Use of millets and pulses in suitable blend< 

needs to be developed for making bakery and 
confectionery products. ^ 

13. The equipment used in the preparation of 
various kinds of parched products from cereals and 
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Rural Eraploymenl 
Summary of Recommendations 

1. The strategy for creating larger employment 
opportunities will have to be two-pronged : firstly, all 
efforts will have to be made to generate additional 
employment in the various agricultural activities and 
secondly, the potentialities of employment in the non- 
agricultural rural jobs will have to be fully exploited 
in order to accommodate those who cannot find work 
in the land-based occupations. 

2. Estimates of unemployment and the additional 
employment to be created as a result of the plan 
programmes should be attempted in aggregates as well 
as disaggregated estimates. 

3. There are potentialities in the different agricul- 
tural programmes for providing additional employ- 
ment opportunities of the order of about 52 million 
man-years by 2000 AD. Every attempt should be 
made to ensure that measures required for realising 
these potentialities are adopted quickly. 

4. The rural works programmes are basically 
meant to provide opportunities for employment to the 
poorest strata of the rural community or the hard core 
of the rural poor. 

5. Suitable steps should be taken to evaluate the 
results under the Pilot Intensive Rural Employment 
Projects (PIREP) with the minimum time lag and the 
scope of the scheme should be enlarged to cover a 
larger number of districts. 

d. The scope of the SFDA/MFAL agencies could 
be extended adequately so that similar other employ- 
ment generating programmes are brought within their 
purview and employment planning for small and 
marginal farmers and agricultural labourers is done 
in an integrated manner, 

' 7. There should be provision for regular deperid- 
. able employment throughout the year through rural 
works programme to draw away in certain regions of 
the country, landless labourers who arc mobile and are 
prepared to accept' wage employment' outside their 
village. 

8. The rural works programmes should be pre- 
planned thoroughly in order to. avoid any non-produc- 
tive item of work and a shelf of properly planned 
projects should be readily available to be handled 
when the demand arises. 

9. Labourers opting for more or less permanent 
employment should first be directed to the various 
large scale plan works like major and medium irriga- 
tion, road works etc., and only after these are satura- 
ted, smaller projects should be taken up. Since the 
mobility of this , class of workers is comparatively 
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higher, it should be possible to concentrate such pro- 
grammes at selected centres and attract the workers to 
these programmes by providing suitable wage rates. 

10. A shelf of small projects of rural works should 
be kept in hand to be used effectively when the 
demand for labour rises due to a bad agricultural 
season and more works nearer the village have to be 
provided. 

11. Production of sophisticated goods and services 
which is at present concentrated in the urban 
sector should be decentralised and shifted to the rural 
areas. Employment opportunities in the production 
of more sophisticated processed food and processed 
agricultural raw materials should be reserved for the 
rural sector as a matter of national policy. Accordingly, 
activities such as wholesale and retail trade-distribu- 
tion, packaging and processing, marketing, etc. should 
be brought within the fold of the rural sector. 

12. Review of the list of industries reserved for 
exclusive development in the small scale sector should 
be made periodically in the light of the increasing 
relevance of the agro-based and rural industries and 
the principle of reservation extended to ail these items 
which fulfil the criterion laid for the purpose. 

■ 13. It should be our objective to remove children 
from the field of rural workers seeking employment 
and prepare them sociologically through education and 
training for taking up more remunerative and skilled 
employment in the rural seefor, 

14. There potentialities in the non-agricullural 
rural sector for providing employment to about 30 per 
cent of the total rural labour force as in 2000 AD. 
Every attempt should be made to ensure that measures 
required for this change in the occupational structure 
arc adopted as a national policy. 

15. A reasonable level of minimum wage should be 
ensured along with better employment to enable the 
class of agricultural labourers to move above the 
poverty line. The minimum wage for agricultural 
labour should be fi.xed periodically so that it fits in 
with the prevailing productivity levels in the agricultu- 
ral sector. 

16. Creation of employment should riot be left to a 
few ad-hoc employment programmes. The entire 
rural development plan should be reoriented towards 
larger employment. There should be proper coordi- 
nation in the creation as well as utilisation of employ- 
ment opportunities in the various agricultural and 
non-agricultural programmes. 

17. Detailed employment-planning should be done 
at the micro-level. Regional characteristics of unem- 
ployment should be taken into account and (he areas 
having higher incidence of unemployment should be 
given priority in the allocation of resources. 
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18. There should be proper phasijg of the 
employment programmes over time so that the labour 
force rendered surplus under one programme could be 
utilised under other programmes. 

19. The programmes selected for creation of 
employm.ent opportunities should have a sound econo- 
mic basis and should not be in the nature of relief 
works or remedial mieasures. The object should be to 
raise the productive capability of the agro-based 
sector on a permanent basis. 

20. Attempt should be made to utilise those factors 
of production v.hich are plentiful in rural areas out 
are under-utilised. Accordingly, efforts should be 
made to concentrate on such sectors and programmes 
where the labour requiren;ent can be clearly 
identified. 

21. The district planning organisation, suggested in 
the chapter 62 cn -Administration, should be suitably 
equipped to collect information on the nature and 
incidence of unemployment and to assess the 
experience of the working of the various employment 
generating programmes. 

22. The strategy should be to restrict unhealthy 
migration from rural to urban areas by providing 
more employment alongr-ith better amenities and 
sers'ices in the rural areas. 

23. Tne institutional ' facilities for training as well 
as research for further development of the skills 
required in connection vi-ith greater employment in the 
rural areas veill have to be adequately strengthened. 

24. Tne object should be to avoid shonages of 
trained manpower even if this results in unemployed 
manpower on hand in some cases. 

Special .\rea Developnient Programmes 
Summary of Recommendations 

Tne rollov.ing is a summary of important recomimen- 
dations made in this chapter : 

I. .An integrated area development should be the 
basic approach to be adopted for the ceveIopm>ent 
of baclmard and underdeveloped regions in the 
country. 

' 2. Hill.-kreas — Kimclayan Region ; Resource develop- 
ment prcgrcmrr.es m, the hi'.’i areas should b-e adequa- 
tely supported by essential infrastrcctural facilities 
and minimum social dr.elopmient pregra.mmes, 
G-cr.eraticn of incTcr em.plo:-m.cnt opportunities 
curing v. inter months i..culd receh.e high priority. 

3. Due note should be la-rcn of the economic 
constraints of the er.’.itcn.ments and prcduciiviiy 
should be mm-xim.ised directly by crep production and 
rupplementcd by suitable subsidiary occupations v.hich 


the environment can support. 

4. A change in the pattern of production to optimise 
economic return should be followed by arrangements 
to provide foodgrains througli controlled channels 
from other parts of the country as a national respon- 
sibility. 

5- Soil and moisture conserv'ation measures should 
be an im.portant strategy of development and include 
complete land management to ensure efficient use of 
soil. Production of field crops should preferably be 
confined to such areas where soil erosion is minimum 
and can be checked effectively. 

6. Shifting cultivation in the north eastern region 
should he controlled and ecological balance restored 
by encouraging permanent cultis’ation and tree 
growth. 

7. Irrigation should be developed through minor 
lift schemes and ground water utilisation, wherever 
feasible. Steps should be taken to ensure that all the 
farmers with the command of a kulh receive a share of 
its water. 

8. Power development should be an integral part 
of the hill area development programme. 

9. Production in the north eastern region should 
preferably be planned for food self-sufficiency' because 
of transport and communication difficulties. 

10- In order to improve the hill economy as well 
as for soil conservation, greater emphasis on horticul- 
tural development is necessary’. 

11. Production of many types of cash crops Ii.ke 
soyabean, sunfiov.-er, mushroom, hop, many temperate 
climate vegetables and the production of seed of many 
temperate vegetables like cauIiSower, beetroot and 
sugarbeet which do not produce seed in the plains 
need to be popularised in the northern hills. 

12. In the north eastern region plantation crops 
like tea, coffee and rubber should be encouraged in 
suitable areas. 

13. Production and marketing of floriculture 
should be organised and expanded. Research needs to 
be strengthened for the improvement of indigenous 
fiov.crs including orchids on the lines indicated in 
Chapter 23. Orchid Sanctuaries should be created in all 
the natural habitats and the exploitation regulated. 
Hill areas can specialise in aromatic and medicinal 
pis.nis* 

I-, The strategy of development in the hill areas 
should include a v.e’l-la-d out livestock programme 
and measures should be taken for the imp.-ovement of 
livestock for better yields and higher income to the 
farmers. 

15. The prcducii'.e anim.als of gJ/ybre should be 
provided grazing facilities in the- forests but under 
strict control as explained in the text. Tne milk plants 
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at Almora and Haldwani. should make suitable 
arrangements for the collection of milk from them. 

. 16. Milk production programme should be 
organised in selected hill districts by taking up inten- 
sive programmes of crossbreeding. Programme should 
be supported by animal health cover to ensure its 
success. In the Himalayan region even pure bred 
exotic cattle can be raised provided adequate nutrition 
and health cover are ensured. 

17. A programme of development of pastures with 
promising varieties of grasses and fodder should be 
taken up in each of the hill states simultaneously 
with the introduction of measures to improve the 
cattle. 

18. Sheep development, for which there is scope in 
the western and central Himalayas, should be organi- 
sed in selected hill districts on the lines recommended 
in the Interim Report on sheep, poultry and pig 
production. 

19. For the maintenance of sheep, pastures should 
be developed and grazing controlled according to their 
carrying capacity. More grazing areas in the hills 
should be identified, seeded, fertilised and brought in 
rotation. 

20. 'While the number of goats in the hills should 
be contained, their quality must be improved to get 
more milk and meat. 

21. Special programme should be taken up for in- 
creasing the production of pashmina in Ladakh and 
Mohair in the hilly areas of Uttar Pradesh and Hima- 
chal Pradesh. 

22. An integrated development of piggery should 
be undertaken in the north eastern region as recom- 
mended in the Interim Report on some aspects of 
livestock production in the north eastern states. In 
other regions of the Himalayan hills piggery develop- 
ment should be on the lines recommended in the 
Interim Report on poultry, sheep and pig 
production. 

23. Poultry in the hill areas should be improved 
through crossbreeding. . 

24. In high altitudes, cold water fisheries should be 
developed both for commercial and sport purposes. 
In low regions of the hills, many ponds, tanks and 
heels v/iW have to be suitably reclaimed for developing 
culture fisheries of major carps with emphasis on better 
pisciculture practices. The collection of data in 
respect of ecological and biological conditions, hydro- 
graphic surveys of water areas suitable for pisciculture 
and the training of officers and fishermen in the 

.techniques of cold water fisheries should be 
organised. 

25. There is need for an aggressive programme of 
production forestry in the hill regions and opening up 
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inaccessible forests as . recommended in the Interim 
Report on Production Forestry — Man-made Forests. 

26. In improving the, quality of the forests, the 
improvement of natural meadows should become a 
specific objective of the working plan of the Forest 
Departments and it should be linked integrally with 
the requirements of an intensive livestock development 
in the hill areas. 

27. The scope for developing different kinds of 
sericulture like mulbery silk tasar and miiga in the hill 
areas should be exploited on the lines indicated in 
Chapter 26 on Sericulture. The possibilities of taking 
up tasar culture throughout the oak belt of the 
Himalayas should be explored. 

28. The scope for improving honey yields in the 
hills through organised agriculture as recommended 
in Chapter 27 on Apiculture should be exploited and a 
detailed survey of the vegetation of forests with regard 
to the floristic composition undertaken in all the hill 
areas. 

29. The production of fruits and vegetables should 
be in line with the pattern of internal and export 
demands. A systematic changeover to different 
varieties which will be best for marketing will require 
continuous assessment for planning produclion'and 
marketing in future. 

30. Detailed studies should be made of the 
problems of cold storages at the producing and con- 
sumer centres. The development of refrigerated trans- 
portation facilities should be given attention, 

31. There should be an integrated approach linking 
up production and processing and the processing 
facilities developed accordingly. 

32. As livestock production improves, appropriate 
arrangements for collection, storage, processing and 
marketing of the products should be Organised. ' 

33. The development of cottage wool’ industry 
should receive encouragement, special attention should 
be paid to the development of home industries includ- 
ing rural crafts to provide indoor employment 
especially in high altitude area where in winter months 
no out-door work is possible. 

34. Apart from, locating wood-based industries, 
arrangements should be made for the processing of 
various minor forest produce near the sources of - raw 
material and their proper storage and timely transpor- 
tation for marketing. 

35. Construction of feeder roads linking production 
centres and villages with the main roads should be 
given a high priority. The possibilities of ropeways 
should be explored in difficult areas. 

36. Extension education should form part of the 
integrated programme of developrrient ■ and the techni- 
cal staff of all categories should be trained and 
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oriented to the special problems of hill areas. 

37. Hill Areas — Southern Hills : In the strategy of 
development of hill areas in the Western Ghats, the 
order of priority should be forestry, plantation and 
livestock development, 

38. An aggressive programme of production 
forestry should be trken up in these areas on the lines 
recommended in the Interim Report on Production 
Forestry— Man-made Forests. Intensive fodder deve- 
lopment should also be undertaken to support a com- 
mercially viable animal husbandry programme. 

39. In the upper reaches of the southern hills, the 
accent should be on plantation crops and wherever 
irrigation is available, the area under plantation should 
be extended in preference to other crops. 

40. Intensive work should be done to improve land 
utilisation under plantations, wherever possible. Low 
yielding plantation crops, particularly in small planta- 
tions, should be replaced by plantation crops with 
higher yield potential. The anomalies resulting from 
raising unsuitable varieties or from wrong siting of 
plantations should be rectified. In Malnad of Karna- 
taka, an area programme could be developed for 
cotTec cultivation. The possibility of extending pepper 
and rubber cultivation to suitable areas should be 
explored. The area under cashew plantations should 
be increased. Cashew plantations in Kerala should 
be shifted from unproductive to more promising 
areas. 

41. Suitable programmes should be taken up for 
developing milksheds in selected hill districts on the 
lines recommended in our Interim Report on Milk 
Production. Production and rearing of crossbred heifers 
upto the age of weaning for supply to the milkshcd 
areas in the plains should be encouraged. 

42. Sheep development should be taken up only in 
selected districts where rainfall is not heavy. In the 
identified districts, pasture development at appropriate 
locations should be undertaken for promoting sheep 
development. Poultry and pig production should also 
be developed in the districts identified for the 
purpose. 

43. Tribal areas : In designing programmes, due note 
should be taken of the capacity of the tribals at their 
present level of development to absorb and practise 
improved methods of production and management. 
Adjustments in their cultural and traditional life 
should be gradual. 

44. In formulating programmes for tribal develop- 
ment a distinction should be made bclsvcen areas 
which arc easily accessible and already exposed to 
market economy and areas which arc not easily acces- 
sible, lack market economy and have yet to be opened 
up. 
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45. The existing laws and rules sliould be reviewed 
to give adequate protection to the tribals against land 
alienation. Immediate action should be taken to 
prepare reasonably authentic land records and give 
rights to the tribals. 

46. Tribals having cultivable lands should be helped 
with an intensive programme of crop production. In 
the initial stages, production of food crops should be 

emphasised particularly in the interior areas. In areas 
which are close to the markets, production of cash 
crops could be emphasised depending on marketing 
possibilities. 

47. The tribals practising shifting cultivations 
should be weaned away from it and permanently settled. 
Past deficiencies in land colonisation should be taken 
note of in developing the settlement programme. 

48. Debt redemption should be a priority pro- 
gramme. As a follow-up of the moratorium declared 
on existing debts of the weaker sections, the project 
authorities should set up itinerant courts for settling 
disputes regarding both debts and land rights on the 
spot. Debts which are not liquidated should be paid 
off by the project authorities from a suitable fund and 
treated as an interest free loan to be recovered from 
the tribal family over a reasonable period. The 
recovery should be through the agency of coopera- 
tives. 

49. Arrangements should be made for the rehabili- 
tation of labourers freed from their bondage including 
settling them on land. 

50. As stressed in Chapter 4 Ion Forest Policy, 
there is need for developing a symbiotic relationship 
between the forest and tJic tribals. 

51. In forest areas where intensive harvesting of 
forest resources is being undertaken, the socio- 
economic impact on the tribal economy should be 
kept in view. 

52. The Forest Department should be fuliv 
involved in the planning and execution of tribal 
development programmes. The Forest Department 
should establish processing units or encourage 
cooperatives to do the same in the viciniiy of forests. 
The tribals should be trained for employment in these 
units. 

53. In areas which have a market economy, 
commercialisation of livestock production can be 
attempted based on adequate measures for breed 
improvement, health cover .md adequate processing 
and marketing arrangements. 

54. Tribal skills in traditional handicr.ifis and 
village industries should be identdied and developed 
through necessary training. 

55. Construction of a/terial ro.ids and link roads 
and opening up interior forest areas should con.Iiliite 
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an imporianl programme for tribal area development. 

56. Officers fully committed to the welfare of 
' tribal population should be posted to these areas and 

adequately trained for work by giving additional 
incentives for working in difficult areas. There should 
be a state level committee to ensure multi-disciplinary 
support and to monitor and evaluate programme 
performance. 

57. While the present approach to the provision 
of credit, marketing and other serv'ices through a 
unified credit-cum-marketing organisation is commen- 
ded, the societies at the primary level should, for the 
time being bo officially sponsored and managed. 

58. Drought Prone Areas : All the factors taken 
into account and those recommended by the 
Irrigation Commission need to be considered before 
an area is regarded as drought prone and hence 
requiring special assistance. Since the factors arc 
continuously changing, the existing coverage of the 
special programme, of DPAP be reviewed from 
time to time. 

59. There should be a comprehensive 15 year 
integrated programme for the economic development 
of the desert area paying simultaneous attention to 
the development of water resources, forestry, animal 
husbandly and pastures. 

60. The Rajasthan Canal Project should be recast 
to take water, deeper into the desert with a view 
to bringing in more areas under irrigation and 
extending the benefit to a larger section of the 
community. ' 

61. To maximise the utilisation of the .scanty rain- 
water, suitable Water conservation techniques should 
be adopted on a larger scale. 

62. As water becomes available jn the command 
areas of a canal, a large-scale programme of tree 
plantation, raising of shelter-belts and wind-breaks 
,and rejuvenation of vegetal cover should be 

undertaken. 

63. The economy of the desert area should continue 
to be mainly animal husbandry oriented. A major 
thrust of the programrhc should be to reduce the 
nomadism among cattle breeders and sheep owners. 

64. The number of animals in the desert area 
should be contained and breeding programmes, 
through provision of facilities and services, should 
be. designed to improve the quality and productivity 
of cattle and sheep. 

65. In the canal command areas, dairy develop- 
ment through setting up of additional milk collection 
and milk chilling centres and milk product factories 
should be undertaken. 

66. Li the arid areas outside the canal command, 
the major emphasis should be on sheep development, 
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Apart ,from improving the quality of sheep, wool 
shearing and grading centres should be established and 
arrangements made for wool and meat marketing. 
Processing of the wool locally should be encouraged 
to create more employment. 

67. Attention should be paid to large-scale 
development of pastures, regulated grazing to prevent 
over-use and creation of grass reserves and fodder 
banks for supply of hay in scarcity years. Jn canal 
command areas, the cropping pattern should be 
adjusted ro bring 30 per cent of the area under fodder 
crops in mi.xed farming. 

68. The entire programme should be phased over 
three plan periods and adequate organisational 
support arranged for timely and effective 
implementation. 

69. In drought prone areas improvement of 
existing irrigation works and completion of the 
projects under consideration should be accorded 
high priority. 

70. Investigations should be made into further 
possibilities of irrigation in these areas by both surface 
and ground water and irrigation developed, wherever 
feasible on a priority basis. The special programme 
of DPAP need not be continued in areas where 
irrigation improves substantially. 

71. The diversion of water from other parts of the 
basin or other river basins to supplement local 
availability and give a minimum support to drought 
affected districts should be viewed as a national 
requirement, 

72. The limited quantity of available ground water 
should be equitably distributed by operating the 
irrigation source on cooperative or community 
basis. 

73. Water being scarce, the approach should be to 
maximise the return per unit quantity of water used 
by faking crops requiring less water or by growing 
fodder in milkshed areas. 

74. Land management should be on complete 
watershed basis; and the vegetative cover should be 
improved in the entire catchment area including hill 
slopes and uplands for soil and moisture conservation. 

75. Wherever irrigation facilities do not exist, the 
land use pattern should aim at reducing the area 
under arable cropping and increasing it under 
permanent vegetation. 

76. An intensive programme of mixed forestry 
should be undertaken in the drought prone areas as 
a soil and moisture conservation measure and for 
providing fuelwood, timber and fodder. Where avail- 
able lands are not fit for cultivation, pasture and 
development should be taken up. 

77. Where the present centres set up under the 
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All India Coordinated Research Projects for Dryland 
Farming do not cover some types of soils and pattern 
of rainfall, additional centres should be opened for 
formulating the cropping patterns appropriate to such 
areas. 

78. Since the rearing of livestock provides a much 
more stable economic base than crop production in 
the drought prone areas, due emphasis should be 
placed on animal husbandry programme in the 
development strategy. 

79. Where irrigation is available and fodder 
produetion possible, a planned cattle development 
programme should be undertaken for milk and 
dairying if sueh area is within a milkshed. 

80. Programmes for the development of sheep, 
poultry and pig production should be undertaken in 
the identified districts. 

81. The scope for processing activity should be 
assessed in each area and processing units located 
where appropriate. Marketing arrangements should 
be planned for processed and semi-processed 
products. 

32. Cold Arid and Semi-arid Areas : A comprehensive 
research should be taken up early in the cold 
arid and semi-arid areas by the ICAR to provide 
the basis for formulating a viable economic develop- 
ment programme for these areas. 

83. Rann of Kutch ; The feasibility of bringing the 
Narmada waters to the Little Rann to control salinity 
for brackish-water fish culture should be considered. 

84. A study in depth should be made of the 
possibility of fish culture in the Little Rann. To start 
with, preipvestment survey in selected areas should 
be undertaken. 

85. Sundarban : An integrated development 
programme simultaneously covering scientific crop 
production, fisheries, animal husbandry and forestry 
and providing for improvements in infrastructural 
facilities including communications and supply of 
potable water will be necessary for the development 
of the Sundarban area. 

86. For the protection and development of land 
and for increasing the availability of fresh water for 
agricultural and drinking purposes , engineering and 
other measures, as envisaged both in the interim plan 
of development of the Sundarban and in the Sundar- 
ban delta project and as explained in the text of this 
chapter should be taken. In view of the limitation 
of fresh water, industrial development should be 
restricted to such agro-based industries as do not 
aggravate the problem. 

87. The land use pattern defining areas for raising 
crops and developing fisheries should- be determined 
after a proper survey and adhered to. 


88. Due importance should be given to die 
utilisation of suitable portions of land in the 
command areas of the proposed reservoirs for the 
development of fresh water fisheries to compensate 
the loss of brackish water fishery in the delta 
project area. If need be, there should be appropriate 
legislation to ensure the utilisation of earmarked land 
area for fishery development. Brackish water 
fish farming units should be located in some of the 
suitable forest swamps outside the project area. 

89. Investigations should be made into the 
problem of an assured supply, at an economic rate, 
of wood suitable for pulping. Extensive industrial 
research and feasibility studies for the establishment 
of industries in urban areas should be made. 

90. Research to evolve techniques for ensuring 
natural or artificial regeneration of forests should be 
intensified. 

91. The development of livestock leading to 
increased production of milk, egg and meat should 
be supported by adequate transport and marketing 
arrangements. 

92. As an integral part of the overall development 
of the region, river, road, and rail transport facilities 
should be considerably improved. Electrification 
should be extended to the area to support 
development. 

93. Small and Marginal Farmers and Agricultural 
Labourers : An area development approach should be 
adopted by covering both small farmers and marginal 
farmers in each programme area and the distinction 
between the two programmes ofSFDA and 
MFALDA should be done away with. 

94. The main accent of the SFDA programme 
should be on improving the capability of the farmers 
for increasing crop production. 

95. The coverage of the programme should be 
extended as much as possible to rainfed areas having 
fairly assured rainfall, where the State should take 
up substantial works of water harvesting, soil 
conservation and land shaping on area basis. 

96. Since farmers with a very small land holdings 
may not be able to derive sutriciont income from crop 
production, subsidiary occupation programmes should 
be superimposed as separate programmes in those 
programme districts which coincide with the districts 
identified for special subsidiary occupation 
programmes in different Interim Reports on the 
subjects. 

97. The SFDA programme should be extended to 
160 agency units in all, each unit covering preferably 
the area of a district and an average of 70,000 
families. 

98. Small farmers and marginal farmers with land 
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holdings below 2 hectares and one hectare 
rcspccfivelj' should be eligible for special assistance 
under the SFDA programme. In irrigated areas, a 
lower limit could be set. 

99. Tlie SFDA programme need not be extended 
to drought affected districts in which a separate 
programme (DPAP) has been taken up. 

JOO. In view of the special circumstances in the 
desert districts, the limit of land holdings for 
eligibility for special assistance should be kept 
flexible in order to bring a certain number under the 
special assistance progranime. The minimum should 
be 20.000 cultivating and agricultural labour house- 
holds, where the number of cultivating households 
having holdings of 2 hectares and below is more, the 
existing definition should apply. 

Planning 

Summary of Recommendations 

The main recommendations arc given below : 

1. ' Plan formulation process has to commence 
from below, making optimum use of resources 
available locally, for the development programmes to 
be realistic and feasible. 

2. At the district level, there should be an 
effective set up, both for drawing up integrated plans 
and budget for agricultural development and 
coordinating the implementation of various 
agricultural programmes at the field level. 

3. Planning efforts at water-shed and regional 
levels, in regard to both formulation and implementa- 
tion should be effectively coordinated and integrated 
with such efforts at the district and the state levels. 

4. The concept of whole-village development needs 
to be tried seriously , on a pilot basis. This concept 
requires a strong and devoted leader who can counter 
initial reactions of the vested interest to the 
programme of social justice inherent in it. 

, 5. Alternatively, a plan based on an area approach 
taking a village and developing to a large watershed 
should be tried. Farmers’ participation in such a 
plan has to be mobilised by the agricultural extension 
, organisation with necessary help from' other field 
organisations. The farmers’ - service society recom- 
mended by the Commission can deal with both credit 
problem on an area basis and provide responsible 
e.xtension organisation under the control of the 
society. 

6. A district should ordinarily be the unit of plann- 
ing for agricultural production except forirrigated 
agriculture where the unit would be the command 
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area. Where the planning unit extends over more than 
one district, there should be close coordination 
between the district units concerned. 

7. It is necessary’ to assess the total financial 
resources likely to be available for agricultural 
development in the form of plan allocations and 
committed non-plan funds and those from 
institutional resources. Programmes for agricultural 
development should be drawn up on the basis of such 
an assessment. 

8. There should be a closer coordination and 
understanding on methodology,, approach and basic 
assumptions for formulation of plan proposals among 
the various working groups at the centre and in the 
states. Theie should also be a greater involvement 
of representatives having field experience from states 
as well as non-officials (e.g. agricultural economists, 
scientists and progressive farmers) in these working 
groups. 

9. The procedure for farmulation and administra- 
tive approval of centrally sponsored schemes needs 
to be simplified. Larger discretionary powers should 
be given to the Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation 
in issuing administrative approval and expenditure 
sanctions to approved centrally sponsored schemes. 
The State Governments should also be given freedom 
to adjust the details within broad objectives of the 
model schemes. 

10. Plan schemes should be drawn up in sufficient 
detail so that they could be taken up as soon as the 
plan is approved for implementation by concerned 
authorities. 

11. Greater decentralisation of powers and 
delegation of authority are necessary for effective 
implementation of plan projects. A careful review 
has (o.be made of the current procedures and as far 
as possible the power of decision-making should be 
decentralised. 

12. An effective evaluation system is essential to 
keep a watch on the progress of schemes and for 
keeping the implementation agency adequately and 
promptly informed about their progress. Apart from 
proper evaluation and appraisal of projects by 
government departments, evaluation through 
independent autonomous bodies like the agricultural 
universities and research- institutions should be 
encouraged. 

13. Suitable information and reporting systems 
need to bo evolved so that those responsible for 
implementation can anticipate difficulties, judge the 
progress and performance of these programmes in 
relation to pre-determined targets with a view to take 
necessary corrective measures. 

14. A strong and well organised Planning Division 
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should be set up in the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Irrigation combining the functions of planning, 
administrative coordination and concurrent 
evaluation. 

15. The present system of periodic reviews at the 
centre in respect of central and centrally sponsored 
schemes should be supplemented by integrated 
sectoral reviews as well as reviews of the total 
agricultural sector with the support of the proposed 
evaluation units. 

16. There is need for setting up planning units at 
district level and corresponding units at 
the block level which should be responsible for 
formulating agricultural plans and keeping a watch 
over their progress. The functions of these units are 
given in paragraph 60.6.17. 

17. The methodology for formulating projections 
of demand should be constantly reviewed and 
improved upon. Apart from economie considerations 
other considerations such as attaining desirable and 
feasible nutritional levels of diet, changes in tastes 
and preferenees etc. have also to be taken into account 
in making demand projections. • 

18. A careful assessment of the production 
potential has to be made in respect of different 
agroclimatic regions. The conditions in different 
regions have to be carefully analysed for improvement 
of biological productivity. Even within the same 
agro-climatic region there are differences in producti- 
vity which require a careful appraisal for a complete 
restructuring of cropping patterns on agro-climatic 
considerations. 

19. The yardstick should be fixed separately for 
relatively homogenous group of farms (or at least for 
relatively homogenous agro-climatic regions) and for 
different crops. These should be reviewed at the end 
of each plan period to take account of technological 
changes that have occurred during the period. 

20. Specific targets of production should be 
indicated down to the district level which is the 
crucial level of plan implementation. 

21. Targets of production in respect of essential 
commodities might be fixed not in terms of a single 
figure of final output but in terms of range of output 
or aggregate output during the plan period. 

22. The concept of yardsticks and production 
potential should be extended to animal husbandry and 
fisheries sector. 

23. A systematic identification of areas with low 
productivity and factor leading to it is a necessary 
prerequisite for suggesting measures for improvement 
of productivity. 

24. Agricultural planning has to be a compre- 
hensive effort starting with an assessment of the 


potential for prcduclicn, diawingup of dcvelcpmenl 
programmes to tap this potential and creating the 
necessary infrastructure to ensure the availability of 
inputs credit and marketing facilities needed by the 
farmers to translate these programmes into practice. 

25. The data base for agricultural planning should 
be improved on the lines indicated in paragraph 
60.7.13 to 60.7.17. 

26. The objective of agricultural development 
should not be merely one of maximising production 
in overall terms but should also include considerations 
of regional balance, economic stability and growth 
with social justice 

27. In the ultimate analysis detailed work of 
regional planning would essentially have to be done 
by district planning cells. Where a region covers two 
or more districts, a coordinating committe could deal 
with the problems on an ad hoc basis. The regional 
agricultural development plans would also have to be 
tied up within the framework of overall national and 
stale planning. 

28. The evolution of appropriate location specific 
strategies based on careful identification of the 
causes of backwardness as well as the potential 
for development is an essential pre-requisite 
for accelerated development in backward areas. 
Appropriate techniques for regional planning should 
be developed to minimise the possible conflict between 
the criteria of efiBciency and equity. 

29. There is need for introduction of programmes 
designed to benefit the weaker sections of the 
population through development of animal 
husbandry, poultry, fisheries, horticulture, forestry 
etc. in areas where the potentialities for development 
of crop production are low due to poor resource 
endowment. 

30. Identification and removal of inadequacies in 
the matter of infrastructural development is basic to 
the development to various backward regions. Such 
programmes have to conform to a long term policy 
within the available financial resources. It is also 
important that in such areas other development 
programmes are also undertaken simultaneously with 
infrastructural developmem. 

31. The planning cell under the Agricultural 
Production Commissioner should undertake the 
detailed perspective planning for the various agro- 
climatic regions in the slate. Agricultural universities 
and other scientific organisations and technical 
departments should be fully associated with this 
process of formulating a detailed plan. 

32. After a perspective plan for development of 
regional resources is drawn up by the state, the 
district planning cells have to examine how far under 
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the socio-economic conditions prevailing in the 
district and in the existing state of infrastructure, 
the changes postulated can be carried out and in what 
time frame. District planning cells can also refer to 
the Planning Division in the Ministry, through state 
planning cell, the problems that may have to be faced 
in detailed planning for lack Of infrastructure or 
socio-economic restraints. 

33. The Agricultural Planning Cell at the state 
level should build into the state plan the necessary 
correctives on the basis of the feed-back by the 
district ceils about existing infiastructure and socio- 
economic constraints. The problems that cannot be 
resolved at the state level will have to be passed on 
to the Planning Division in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Irrigation to be examined in the perspective 
of the national plan. 

34. Planning of certain aspects like irrigation, 
communications, marketing and socio-economic 
changes have to be done at the macro (national) level. 
Water-use planning and the developing of a suitable 
infrastructure therefor has to be done at the state 
and national levels. Increasing the productivity of 
backward areas like north-eastern part of the country 
and Himalayan hill ranges, requires national planning 
of communications, both roads and rail. Exploitation 
of seas for marine products has to be nationally 
planned for maximum productivity. 

35. Detailed work of regional planning would 
involve intensive training in the analysis of available 
data, identification of constraints on development etc. 
and would also call for inter-disciplinary coordination 
between the scientists and planners in the relevant 
fields. This work could be undertaken under the 
auspices of the planning units at different levels. 

36. The procedures for finalization and sanctioning 
of different types of plan schemes should be 
streamlined to make them less time consuming. 

37. ■ Formulation of regional/agricultural plans 
would require collection of basic trend and inter- 
related data and selected data based on surveys and 
investigations. 

Statistics 

Summary of Recommendations 

Important recommendations for the improvement of 
agricultural statistics made in this chapter are 
indicated below' : 

1. The coverage of land utilization and crop 
statistics should be extended to the entire geographical 
nnm of the country by 1978-79 at the latest. Ad hoc 
estimates of land utilization should be prepared in 
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respect of the non-reporting areas on the basis of 
aerial photographs, broad topographical survey and 
other available information. 

2. The patwari agency should continue to be 
responsible for collection of basic agricultural 
statistics. The jurisdiction of the patwari ' should be 
reduced whenever it is excessive. Intensive supervi- 
sion through normal revenue and statistical staff 
should be organised over his ' work' of tifea 
edumeration. 

3. The method of complete enumeration for 

collection of basic agricultural statistics should be 
introduced in the states of West Bengal, Orissa and 
Kerala in a phased manner. • ' 

4. Refresher training should be imparted to the 
patwaris and the kanungos in' the methods of 
collection of agricultural statistics, at periodic 
intervals. 

5. The states should adopt the revised basic and 
abstract land record forms and concepts and defini- 
tions and the procedures for recording of area under 
mixed crops recommended by the Committee ‘ on 
Improvement of Agricultural Statistics, 

6. Crops like soyabean and sunflower which have 
been introduced in recent years should be included 
within the scope of crop estimation system. 

7. The sampling design for crop-cutting surveys 
should be reviewed with a view to introducing 
stratification according to irrigated and rainfed areas 
and according to high yielding and local varieties of 
crops. 

8. The Timely Reporting Scheme, which is in 
operation in 17 states, should be extended to the 
remaining states by 1976-77. The Directorate of 
Economics and Statistics (DES) should try to ensure 
the quality of the field and supervisory work done in 
the states under the scheme. 

9. Each state should review the sowing and 
harvesting seasons of different crops, at the district 
level and revise the period of crop inspection where 
necessary so that all crops including late sown 
summer crops are covered. 

10., Steps should be taken to reconcile the variations 
between the different sets of estimates for crops like 
cotton, tobacco, pepper, cashewnuts, etc. issued by 
different agencies. 

11. The DES should prepare qualitative reports on 
crops and W'eather conditions on the basis of reports 
from Block Agricultural Development Officers at the 
block level and Chief Agricultural Development 
Officers at the district level, which could be later 
developed into advance estimates of crop production. 

12. The scope of the pilot investigations being 
earned out by the lARS ‘for developing advance 
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estimates of crop production on the basis of biometric 
measurements of the crop during its growth should 
be extended to other crops and the results utilised on 
afield scale as soon as the requisite t:chniqucs arc 
evolved. 

13. The Committee on Improvement of 
Agricultural Statistics (CTAS) should be activated to 
consider new proposals for improvement of agricul- 
tural statistics and to review from time to time the 
action taken on its rccommcntions. The scope of the 
committee should be widened to cover livestock, 
fisheries and forestry statistics also. 

14. At the present stage of development of remote 
sensing techniques, their use in crop estimation has 
certain limitations. The DES should however keep 
in touch with the developments in the field. 

15. Situation and outlook reports covering area, 
production prices, market arrivals, internal and 
external trade, stocks, etc. should be prepared and 
issued in respect of principal crops. 

16. Adequate arrangements should be made in 
each state for collection of statistics of area under 
important fruits and vegetables. 

17. A census of fruit trees should be conducted 
once every five years. 

18. Sample surveys for estimating the yield rates 
and production of fruits should be conducted for one 
or two crops every year in rotation in accordance with 
an all-India programme. For vegetables, pilot 
investigations should be conducted by the states and 
lARS in important growing areas. 

19. To collect the data on prices and arrivals of 
fruits and vegetables, full time stall should be 
provided in all the important city fruit markets. 

20. Methodological investigations should be 
carried out to standardise the data collection 
techniques for estimating cost of cultivation of fruits. 

21. Statistical units should be created in the State 
Horticulture Departments or agricultural statistics 
sections to look after the work of horticulture 
statistics. A separate cell may be created in DES to 
coordinate the data collected by the states. 

22. Standard concepts and definitions of terms 
used in irrigation statistics should be adopted 
uniformly. Reconciliation of the figures reported in 
LUS and Irrigation Progress Reports should be done 
by the planning unit at the district level, 

23. Source-wise classification of irrigated area 
should be amplified to give separate figures for major, 
medium and minor sources and from surface and 
ground water sources. 

24. A census of irrigation sources should be 
undertaken along with the agricultural census once in 
five years. Special irrigation surveys on the number 


of wells and their utilisation may be undertaken by 
other states. 

25. Annual administration reports of Stale 
Irrigation Departments should be published every 
year together with comprehensive statistical data in 
standard performas. These data should be consolidated 
at all-India level and published annually. 

26. Statistical units should be provided in the 
State Irrigation Departments for collection and 
analysis of irrigation statistics. 

27. Livestock census should be undertaken 
simultaneously in all states and union territories. 
While the complete enumeration census may be 
confined to the broad classification of cattle and 
other livestock and poultry, details regarding breeds, 
sex, etc., should be obtained through sample surveys. 
The practice of having a post-enumeration check by 
an independent agency should be revived. 

28. Advance reports on the livestock census 
results should be brought out within a few months 
of its completion on the basis of advance tabulations 
on sampling basis. 

29. The methodology of integrated surveys for 
obtaining estimates of output of livestock products 
and numbers spread over a period of five years should 
be finalised quickly. Till then, sample surveys for 
estimation of production of milk and other livestock 
products should be conducted on a priority basis. 

A system of periodical release of all-India and state 
estimates of livestock products should be introduced. 

30. Weekly wholesale and retail prices of livestock, 
livestock products, livestock feed and fodder, market 
arrivals of major livestock products, and monthly 
production of livestock feed should be collected 
regularly. 

31. The Directorate of Marketing and Inspection 
should carry out fresh surveys to collect uptodate 
information on marketing of major livestock 
products and proportions of these products converted 
into various indigenous products such as butter, 
ghee, cheese, etc. 

32. Standard proformas for collection of 
information on various items in respect of dairy 
plants, slaughter houses, bacon factories, poultry 
dressing plants, feed manufacturing plants, bone 
digesters, etc., should be prescribed. 

33. Quarterly district livestock situation reports 
containing information relating to season, incidence 
of disease, availability of animal feed and fodder, 
etc., should be developed. 

34. The District Animal Husbandry Officer should 
have the help of requisite computational and other 
staff, to help him in the collection, compilation and 
submission of various types of livestock statistics. 
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At the state level, the Director of Animal Husbandry 
should have a full fledged statistical division for 
collection, compilation, analysis and dissemination of 
all animal husbandry statistics. This division should 
be under the charge of a fairly senior statistician not 
below the rank of Joint Director of Animal 
Husbandly’* An economist of a suitable rank 
should also be provided in this division for 
economic analysis of various projects and under- 
taking evaluation studies, 

35. The major dairy plants should have an 
economist on their staff to render advice on economic 
problems. 

36. At the central level, ihe statistical unit in 
the Animal Husbandry Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Irrigation should be considerably 
strengthened. An economist should also be provided 
in this unit. 

37. The lARS should continue to handle 
methodological research and pilot, investigations in 
the sphere of livestock statistics. Similar methodo- 
logical studies should also be taken up by agricul- 
tural universities with financial assistance from the 
centre. 

38. An integrated survey should be designed to 
enable ail-lndia and statewise estimates of marine 
fish catches to be obtained with a reasonable degree 
of precision. 

39. Appropriate methodology for estimation of 
inland fish production including catches from captive 
fishery resources should be made available to the 
state governments for implementation. 

40. Data on fishermen population, fishing craft 
and tackle, inland water resources, biological and 
research statistics, prices, etc., should be collected 
regularly. 

41 . Census of fishing craft, tackle and nets should 
be conducted independently of the livestock census by 
the state fisheries departments under the overall tech- 
nical control and guidance of the Fisheries Division 
of the Central Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation. 

42. ■ Inland fisheries resources should be surveyed 
periodically, specially with reference to geographical, 
physical, chemical and biological factors and 
classified accordingly. 

43. A continuous survey of marine fisheries resour- 
ces should be undertaken to collect information on 
various biological characteristics such as growth, 
recruitment, mortality etc. 

44. Registration of small mechanised boats below 
25 GRT should be introduced to enable maintenance 
of uptodate statistics of number of such boats in 
operation as also to keep a watch on the growth of 
m cchanisat ion of boats. 
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45. In the case of larger vessels above 25 GRT 
data regarding operational details and performance 
should be collected and analysed systematically. 

46. State Departments of Fisheries should collect 
reliable estimates of seed fish on a regular basis. 

47. Data on producers’ wholesale and retail prices 
for standard varieties and predetermined specifications 
and other market intelligence in regard to fish should 
be collected. 

48. Every state should have a strong statistical unit 
in the Fisheries Department to deal with all aspects 
of fisheries statistics. At the central level the fish- 
eries statistics unit in the fisheries division should be 
strengthened. An economist should also be added to 
this unit at the central and state levels. 

49. The statistical units in the cential fisheries 
institutes like the Central Marine Fisheries Research 
Institute, Central Inland Fisheries Research Institute 
and Central Institute of Fisheries Technology should 
be strengthened. For the work of economic evaluation 
etc. the assistance of an economist should also be pro- 
vided to these institutes. 

50. Efforts should be made to reconcile the differ- 
ences in the two sets of forest area figures avaiiable 
from land utilization statistics. The states should 
adopt modern classification in the collection of 
forestry statistics according to functional classification. 

51. Suitable procedures should be devised to frame 
estimates of unrecorded production through sample 
surveys or otherwise atleast once in five years. The 
possibility of collecting data on timber and fuelwood 
from agricultural lands through the periodical agricul- 
tural censuses should be examined. 

52. There is need for verifying the reported figures 
of output of forest produce in respect of coupes auc- 
tioned in standing position through sample checks. 

53. The concept of value of outturn of forest pro- 
duce should be clearly defined and should relate to 
the value at the first point of sale by the Forest 
Departments. 

54. Wholesale price of major and minor forest 
products should be collected regularly at fortnightly 
or monthly intervals and should be included in the 
scope of index numbers of wholesale prices. 

55. Careful analysis of costs of various operations 
from the stage of plantations to the actual marketing 
of timber on the basis of economic concepts and usual 
principles of costing is necessary. 

56. Regular data on various aspects of labour 
employed in forestry should be collected according to 
uniform concepts and definitions. 

57. A whole-time Forester (statistics) should be 
provided in each range for collection and compilation 
of forestry statistics. At the divisional level, the 
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Divisional Forest OfBcer should be assisted by a 
Range Forest Officer (Statistics) and junior statistical 
assistant for statistical work- At the circle level the 
statistical unit should consist of a class II statistical 
officer assisted by requisite complement of statistical 
assistants and clerks. At the State Headquarters, 
the Chief Conservator of Forests should be assisted by 
a Director of Forest Statistics. He should be assisted 
by requisite number of statisticians- 

58. At the centre the existing statistical unit m the 
Central Forestry Commission should be developed 
into a full-fledged statistical division and put incharge 
of a statistician in an appropriate scale. 

59. Data on consumption of fertilisers by crops and 
by size classes of holdings, etc., should be collected 
through the comprehensive scheme for cost cultivation 
of crops or through special surveys. 

60. Data on seed production and distribution and 
seed rates of different crops/varieties should be collec- 
ted and compiled regularly. 

61. Data on quantities of pesticides produced, 
distributed and applied to different crops should be 
collected systematically. 

62. Scope and coverage of foreign market intelli- 
gence should be reviewed in consultation with the 
Ministry of Commerce and adequate arrangements 
should be made for their systematic collection. 

63. The agricultural census with 1976-77 as the 
reference period should be carried out as proposed by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation. The 
results should be made available by the end of 1978 at 
the latest. 

64. For meeting the minimum data needs in the 
sphere of agriculture, an integrated system of agricul- 
tural sur\'eys. covering both the current agricultural 
surveys and the periodical agricultural and livestock 
censuses, should be devised. Various integrated surveys 
should continue to be carried out by the agencies 
responsible for the different subjects as at present. 
There should, however, be adequate arrangements for 
technical coordination and guidance. The governing 
council of the NSSO should examine this question 
further. 

65. The scope of the assessment surveys on high 
yielding varieties programme being conducted by the 
lARS should be extended to provide information on 
the local factors and problems contributing to low 
or high yields in different regions to serve as the basis 
for accelerating ihe pace of agricultural develop- 
ment. 

66. The work regarding the determination of 
optimum dosages for fertilisers for different crops 
in different regions already being done by the lARS 
should be expanded. 


67. The TARS should be suitably strengthened to 
tackle the various research problems, to coordinate 
and supervise the programmes of statistical surveys 
and to expand the programmes of training in agricul- 
tural statistics. 

68. Revised series of all-India index numbers of 
area under crops, net area sown, crop yields, agricul- 
tural production etc. should be issued for alt the states. 
The all-India and state series of these index numbers 
should be published every year with the minimum 
possible time lag. 

69. The new series of index numbers of harvest (pro- 
ducers) prices as recommended by the Technical 
Committee on Index Numbers should be initiated as 
early as possible. 

70. The compilation of the revised series on index 
numbers of parity between prices received and prices 
paid by the farmer should be taken up by all the 
states. 

71. Statewise and district-wise studies on growth 
rates in agriculture should be undertaken at more 
frequent intervals. 

72. Technical coefficients for input-output relation- 
ships should be worked out on the basis of the data 
collected during the comprehensive scheme on cost of 
production of prinicipal crops. 

73. The scope for use of computers in the collection, 
compilation and analysis of agricultural statistics needs 
to be carefully examined. A beginning in this regard 
should be m.ade by transferring the basic data for past 
years to magnetic tapes for depth studies, easy and 
timely retrieval and accuracy of tabulation. If found 
useful this could be followed up to cover current data 
also. 

74. To reduce the time-lag in the availability of 
agricultural statistics the concerned departments should 
be provided with printing facilities of their own or a 
Government Printing Press should be reserved for the 
purpose. 

75. A bibliography of all printed and cyclostyled 
reports on different aspects of agriculture including 
those intended for limited official use should be 
brought out regularly by a central agency. 

76. One statistical supervisor should be provided in 
each tehsil to supervise the field work of different 
censuses and surveys, etc. This supervisor should 
work under the tehsildar. To improve the accuracy 
of tabulation, one hand operated calculating machine 
should be provided for each tehsil. 

77. A statistical unit consisting of a District Agri- 
cultural Statistics Officer assisted by one Statistical 
Supervisor/.'^ssistant and one junior clerk/computer 
should be provided at the district level. He should 
work under the proposed Chief Agricultural 
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Development OlTiccr at the district level. Two hand 
operated calculating machines should be provided to 

this unit , . 

78. At the state level, the existing organisation for 
agricultural statistics should be strengthened. The 
Head of the state agricultural statistics organisation 
should be a qualified statistician with adequate 
experience, in an appropriate scale. The Agricultural 
Statistician should be administratively under the Agri- 
cultural Production Commissioner and should be 
physically located in the same office. He 
should be assisted by an adequate number of Statisti- 
cians, Assistant Statisticians, Economists, and lower 
staff. 

79. At the centre, the Agricultural Intelligence 
Division of the Directorate of Economics and Statis- 
tics, the National Sample Surx-cy Organisation and 
lARS should be suitably strengthened. 

80. Suitable training courses should be developed 
for periodic training of statistical stall employed in the 
state and central ofliccs. 

81. For rationalisation of agro-cconomic research 
priority areas of research have broadly been spelt 
out. Institutions having field level staff like the 
agro-cconomic research centres etc. can be 
entrusted with the type of studies wliicli need 
collection of information from micro level units. 
Studies based on secondary data could preferably be 
arranged at postgraduate centres of rc.scarcli. 

82. Postgraduate students of the agricultural 
universities should be involved in the process of 
economic investigations, data collection and analysis 
by including investigational work in the field of agri- 
cultural economics as an integral part of the curri- 
culum prescribed for M.Sc, students in agricultural 
economics, applied statistics, etc. 

83. Research scholarships or fellowships may be 
arranged at specialised institutions for systematic 
analysis of the information collected during the 
village surveys by the agro-cconomic research centres 
so as to provide an insight regarding the growth and 
development process of Indian economy. The cadre 
authority administering the Indian Economic Service 
and Indian Statistical Service should, in consultation 
with the Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation, select 
eligible and competent candidates for these fellow- 
ships. 

84. Farm management studies provide a lot of 
useful information and should be continued. 

85. All important institutions engaged in agro- 
economic research should be represented on the 
coordination committee for organisation of micro- 
economic studies in the field of agricultural econo- 
mics. 


86. The Research Division and the Economic 
Policy Cell of Directorate of Economics and Statistics 
should be strengthened. 

Administration 

Summary of Recommendations 

The main recommendations arc as under : 

1. The village level workers should continue lobe 
multipurpose workers but they will deal with different 
disciplines of crop production, animal husbandry, 
fishery and farm forestry only. Of the 10 VLWs in the 
block in the general pattern, 8 should be allotted for 
this work and 2 might look after extension work in 
spheres other than agriculture. 

2. Ordinarily there should be a direct hierarchical 
control from the VLWs to the District Officer and to 
secure cooperation and participation from people in 
agricultural development progiammcs the technical 
organisations .should work in close association with the 
elected rcprcscnt.'ilives. Where the Zila Parishad is 
active and effective, the district field organisations m.iy 
be put under its control but even then, the link-up at the 
tahik/block and village level technical organisations 
with the corresponding pnnchnyal samiti organisation 
and village pnnehayat, if any, will have to be severed 
so that there is unified technical and administrative 
control at the district level. 

3. Coordin.nion in the agricultural sector should be 
achieved through a senior technical officer belonging 
to one of the agricultural disciplines. The District 
Collector should not have administrative control over 
the district officers in various subjects in tbc sphere of 
agricultural development and should not be concerned 
with their detailed working. For ensuring coordination 
at the district level, there should bo a Chief Agricul- 
.lural Development Officer (CADO) in c.ich district. 
However, all the district level officers iindcr the 
different departments will continue to function indepen- 
dently as at present under the respective departmental 
heads at the regional/stafc headquailers. The CADO 
should not interfere with the working of the technical 
officers except what is required for the purpose of 
planning, coordination and progress evaluation. 

4. The team of subject matter specialists at the 
district level will have to be adequately strengthened 
to include an agricultural economist and a farm 
management specialist. 

5. For facilitating coordination and consultation, 
all the different branches of the district level organisa- 
tions may be located in the same building or on the 
same campus offering full opportunities for mutual 
discussions and exchange. 
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6. There sliould be a separate planning and coordi- 
nation unit for agriculture at the district level which 
should also deal with progress and evaluation. The 
unit should be placed under the CADO. 

7. Subject to eligibility and competence, officers of 
the different agricultural departments should be given 
their due share in the pool of officers from which the 
selection of the CADO is to be made. 

8. There should be a District Agricultural Coordi- 
nation Council on which the various non-official and 
autonomous bodies operating in the field of agriculture 
as well as the district level specialists/district officers 
concerned with various disciplines should be duly 
represented. The Council should be an advisory body 
under the chairmanship of the CADO. It may be 
supported by consultative groups for difTcrent areas of 
development under the CADO. 

9. There should be a Block Agricultural Development 
Officer (BADO) at the block level who should be 
directly responsible to the CADO and should have the 
same role of coordinator as the CADO, at this level. 
The present BDO should deal only with the develop- 
ment in the non-agricultural sectors. 

10. At the block level there should be a unit under 
the BADO to watch the progress of agricultural 
development programmes. 

11. On the pattern of the agricultural coordination 
council at the district level there should be a block 
agricultural coordination committee. 

12. The norms regarding staffing pattern and the 
strength of extension workers would differ from area 
to area and should be worked out separately for 
different areas. 

13. There should be separate secretarial department 
at the state level at least for agriculture, animal 
husbandry, fisheries and forestry in all the major states 
depending upon the importance of the different 
subjects in the state and the workload in each 
subject. 

14. There should be a single officer of the status 
of Agricultural Production Commissioner cum-Principal 
Secretary to the Government to plan, direct, guide and 
coordinate the various subjects within agriculture and 
those states where the APCs have not been appointed 
should take immediate steps for appointing one. The 
APC should be in rank only next to Chief Secretary to 
the state. 

15. A senior Cabinet Minister who should be 
Deputy Chief Minister in the state cabinet should be 
entrusted with the overall responsibility for all the 
subjects in the sphere of agricultural development. 
There could be Ministers of State in charge of different 
departments, the number and grouping of subjects 
depending on the workload and their inter-relation- 
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ship. 

16. Where there are several technical directorates 
in the sub-sectors relating to agricullurc/animal 
husbandry, the seniormost Director who may be 
designated as Direclor-in-Chief, could be entrusted 
with the responsibilities at the state headquarters for 
coordination. Similar arrangements should be made 
for fisheries where there are separate directorates for 
inland and marine fisheries. 

17. There .should be a .separate technical directorate 
for extension and training at the state headquarters. 

18. There should be a unit for planning, coordina- 
tion and evaluation under the APC which will be the 
main instrument with him for coordinating the activi- 
ties of the different secretariat departments, technical 
directorates and other organisations effectively. The 
level of expertise in the unit should be adequately 
high. The planning unit must work in close harmony 
with budget and finance unit. 

19. Strong planning, coordination and progress 
analysis cells will have to be organised under the 
different integrated directorates also. 

20. There should be a budget control unit under the 
APC to have overall supervision over utilisation of the 
budget provisions. Also each department/directorate 
must have its own budget cell. 

21. There should be joint councils at the state 
under the respective departments comprising the 
subject-matter specialists under the departmcctand the 
top level subject-matter experts in the various faculties 
in the agaicultural university in the state. T c 
coucils may make periodical assessment of the state of 
science and advise on technical matters having policy 
implications. 

22. In order to maintain technical competence m 
State Departments, provision should be made or 
exchange of staff at appropriate level between the uni 
versities and the departments on deputation basis. 

23. There could also be adoptive research cells a 
the level of technical directorates which could func 
tion in close liaison with the agricultural university. 

24. Supply and service functions should be entrus 
ted to institutional agencies and other alternative 
systems of supplies outside the departmental purview- 

25. The extension staff of the department attending 
to agricultural development and promotional wor 
should not be asked to attend to the regulatory 
work. 

26. The cadre of the department concerned wit i 
agricultural development should be' built on a 
stable basis taking into account a total and long- 
term view of the additional requirements of develop 
mental staff. 

27. The divisional level of administration is justified 
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only in the case of large states with a very large 
number of districts and regional homogeneities. Such 
cases, however, should be exceptional and even where 
divisional level is introduced, its functions should be 
limited to regional planning and coordination. 

28. The secretariat or state headquarters organisa- 
tions should be comparatively small and compact by 
due decentralisation of authority to the field level 
organisations. 

29. Top management posts in the secretariat at the 
state level ineluding those of secretaries and joint 
secretaries should be held by the technical officers of 
the various directorates and executive departments. 
The post of APC should be filled from the secretaries 
of the departments. A technical officer should be 
preferred for this post. 

30. Technical officers should be provided the 
maximum opportunity for manning senior positions of 
management of agricultural development corporations, 
agencies, boards etc. 

31. ■ The heads of technical directorates should be 
granted suitable ex-officio secretariat status in order to 
facilitate quicker decisions. 

32. The various directorates connected with agri- 
cultural development should be specifically declared as 
technical organisations and a provision to the effect 
that the post of directors of these directorates should 
be held by technical officers alone, be incorporated in 
the recruitment rules. 

33. All states should follow uniform pay scales and 
prospects for the agricultural cadres which should be 
comparable to those in the administrative service. 

34. All central technical posts should generally be 
filled by deputation from the states. The period of 
tenure should not be too short and may be fixed at 
five years. In the selection of these officers on 
deputation their position in the cadre and their 

- competence rather than their pay scales should be the 
Criteria. , ’ • 

35. An' All India Agricultural Sendee should be 
. formed • immediately. This service should have 

different wings dealing with agriculture, animal 
husbandry and fisheries. There should, in addition, 
be State Agricultural Services, Junior and Senior, with 
provision for inducting competent persons from the 
senior .state services to the all-India service on a 
quota basis. ' 

36. There should be an Agricultural and Rural 
Development Council at the state level under the 
chairmanship of the Chief Ministcr/Deputy Chief 
Minister. It will be an advisory body’ and will 
consider the basic approaches and policy issues and 
review the general progress of the plan. The APC 
may act as the Secretary of the Council. 
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37. Separation of cooperative agricultural 
marketing of the NCDC from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Irrigation is not justified. A service 
division like credit and marketing should be placed 
under the Department of Agriculture. 

38. Minor irrigation and the Central Ground 
Water Board (CGWB) which are at present under the 
Department of Agriculture should be transferred to 
the Department of Irrigation in the interest of inte- 
grated development of surface and ground water 
irrigation sources. 

39. All developmental activities in the field of 
fisheries should be handled by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

40. Research activities handled at present by the 
Boards for Tea, Coffee, Rubber and Cardamom which 
are under the control of Ministry’ of Commerce should 
be transferred to the ICAR, considering the need for 
a strong organisation of extension and development 
in respect of all these commodities, the extension 
activities also should be brought under the agri- 
cultural set-up. The Ministry of Commerce may 
handle the marketing aspects including exports. 

41. The different departments under the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Irrigation at the centre should be 
the Departments of Agriculture, Crop Production, 
Animal Husbandry, Fisheries, Foresty, Irrigation, 
Rural Development, Research and Education and 
Food. 

42. There should be a Principal Secretary in the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation who, besides 
playing the role of a coordinator should also be in 
charge of the Department of Agriculture which will 
deal with planning, budget and finance, area develop- 
ment programmes, agricultural credit, economics and 
statistics, foreign aid etc. The post of Principal 
Secretary should be filled by the best man available 
for the Job irrespective of whether he is a generalist 
administrator or a technical expert-. 

43. The Secretaries of the Departments of Crop 
Production, Animal Husbandry, Fisheries, Forestry, 
Irrigation and Research and Education should be 
scientists specialised in their respective fields. 

44. For coordination between research and 
development at the central level, there should be a 
joint council consisting of secretaries of development 
departments and the Department of Agricultural 
Research and Education with the Extension 
Commissioner as the convener. The group should be 
presided over by the Principal Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The joint council should also function as an 
agency for consultation, evaluation and coordination 
between the production divisions and extension 
organisations. 
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should be reviewed periodically. 

60. Training in agricultural administration and 
management should be given at the point of entry 
into the service both for recruits to the proposed 
Indian Agriculture Service as well as to the incum- 
bents ofother posts in the central and state agricul- 
tural departments. Provision should also be made for 
in-service training which should be given to all within 
a certain period of service, say 5 to 7 years after an 
officer has joined duties. 

61. Fresh recruits to the All India Agricultural 
Service should be given training in the same way as the 
recruits to the IAS and other all India services, at a 
central agricultural administrative college which may 
be called the .Ml India Institute for Agricultural 
Administration and Management. Similarly, new 
entrants to the State Agricultural Services should be 
given training at staff colleges at the state level. 

62. For the purpose of in-service training the state 
level technical officers from agricultural assistants to 
the top level posts at the state level may be graded 
into four categories in accordance with their scale of 
pay, position and functions. The training courses 
and content may be formulated keeping in view their 
functions and responsibilities. Except for the officers 
of the rank of Joint Director and above, facilities 
for training of officers should be provided by the 
State Governments. The officers of the rank of Joint 
Directors and above should be provided training 
tit the All India Institute for Agricultural 
Administration and Management. 

63. The technical officers at the central level also 
should be similarly classified for providing the training 
facilities and the training programme and content 
should be decided taking into account their duties 
and responsibilities. The senior officers should be 
trained at the All-India Institute for Agricultural 
Adihinistration and Management whereas the junior 
officers could be trained at one of the state institutes. 

I'anners"' Organisation 
Summary of Recommendations 

The important recommendations made in the text 
of this chapter are given btlow : 

1. A farmers’ own organisation can further the 
ntercsts of agricultural development as well as those 
of the farming community more effectively than a 

ov'emracni organisation. It will be desirable if the 
armers organisation operates in two separate but 
oomplementaiy wings, one dealing with economic and 
service functions and the other with promotional 
stt welfare activities. For tlic former, wc have 
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recommended in Chapter 55 on Credit and Incentives 
the setting up of farmers’ service societies. For the 
latter, wc recommend the setting up of FU or 
Krishi Sabhas. 

2. At the primary level, the Farmers’ Union (FU) 
will cover the same area as a Farmers’ Service Society 
(FSS), i.e. a block or a circle with a population often 
to twelve thousands, to begin with. The membership 
of the FU will be open to all farmers, artisans and 
agricultural labourers who are enrolled as members 
of the FSS. 

3. The main functions of the FU will be to 
motivate all members towards planned economic 
development, disseminate information on modern 
farm and other production practices, organise training 
in improved methods and techniques of production 
and help achieve the objectives of the various develop- 
ment programmes and the targets laid for the various 
development programmes and the targets laid down 
therein. It will also undertake welfare activities, such 
as running adult literacy classes, youth clubs, 
consumer stores etc. 

4. The finances of the FU will comprise a graded 
membership fee collected annually from all its 
members, a contribution made by its counterpart 
FSS and, if necessary, a levy on the produce market- 
ed through the societies. 

5. When a minimum of 15 farmers’ unions are 
formed in a district, they will federate into a District 
Farmers’ Union (DFU). The main functions of the 
DFU will be to establish a regular channel of 
communication between the village community, as 
represented by it, and the district planning authorities, 
assist the. latter in programme planning, organise 
training courses for farmers and other interest groups 
and help implement the various development 
programmes through its constituent units. 

6. The finances of the DFU will consist of an 
annual contribution from the .farmers’ service societies 
in the district, a levy on agricultural produce market- 
ed through the FSS, grants from regulated market 
committees in the district and a matching grant from 
the government. 

7. In order to safeguard the interests of the 
weaker sections of the community like women; 
agricultural labourers, scheduled castes and tribes and 
the special interest group of artisans, they should 
have their representatives in the executive committee 
of the Farmcis’ Union and the District Farmers 
Union through cooption, if they are not represented 
among the elected members of these bodies. 

S. The executive committee of the FU will be 
same as the elected members of the Managing 
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Committee of the FSS, about two-thii'ch of whom 
will bo from the small and marginal farmers. 
Consequently, these classes will have a majority in 
the District Farmers’ Union as well. It has, thus, 
been ensured that the proposed Farmei-s’ Organisation 
will largely represent the interests of small and 
marginal farmers and other weaker sections of the 
village community. 

9. After a sufficient number of District 
Farmers’ Unions arc formed in a state, they can form 
a State Farmers’ Union (SFU). The main function 
of the SFU will be to apprise the State Government 
of the needs, expectations and opinions of the people 
in the rural areas in respect of the development of 
agriculture, general rural development and welfare 
measures and to assist the State Government in 
formulating a proper policy for rural development, 
with special emphasis on agriculture. 

10. The farmers’ organisation at the all-India 
level will take the form of a National Farmers’ Union 
analogous to that of SFU. It will have an advisory 
and consultative role in the formulation of national 
policies with regard to general rural development, 
development in agriculture and progressive welfare 
measures like rural housing, debt redemption, etc. 

11. Since the national and state farmers’ unions 
will function mainly in an advisory and consultative 
capacity, it will be expedient if they are represented 
also in other organisations engaged in promoting 
the development of agriculture and related fields of 
ihc economy, such as the Food Corporation of 
India, National Seeds Corporation, the Central 
Warehousing Corporation, etc. at the national level 
and the state agro-industries corporation, state 
electricity board, st.ate land mortgage development 
bank, etc., at the state level. 

12 The main job of the representatives of the 
farmers’ organisation in the aforesaid bodies will be to 
apprise their managements of the needs and expecta- 
tions of the people in the rural areas and of the possi- 
bilities that exist there in respect of the development 

ofagriculturc and related fields of the economy and 

help evolve proper policies for framing and 
scheduling their programmes. 

International Cooperation 

Summary of Recommendations 

The main recommendations in the sphere of 
international cooperation are briefly given below : 

1. In view of the availability of a very large 
range of plant materi.al to the modern plant-breeder, 
it is necessary for the Indian breedr to keep himself 
abreast of the latest developments. For this purpose. 


international and inter-rcgion,al cooperation in 
plant breeding through multi-disciplinary 
research in specific crops and seed exchange 
programmes will be required. The existing arrange- 
ments in this field need to be strengthened. 

2. Foreign assistance will be necessary for the 
purchase of sophisticated laboratory, seed testing 
and cleaning, storage and disinfestation equipment 
which is not available in India. 

3. There is need to further foreign assistance 
for the imimrt of fertilisers and pesticides (technical 
grades) not manufactured in India and of raw 
materials, plant and machinery required for the 
manufacture of these inputs till we arc able to 
achieve self reliance. Foreign assistance will also be 
needed for research on the most clTcctivc and/or 
economical use of material and formulations and 
forecasting and control of pests and plant 
disease. 

4. In the field of animal husbandry, it would bo 
useful to have further foreign collaboration to build 
up animal husbandry on scientific lines. The areas 
where foreign collaboration is needed arc the .setting up 
of plants to manufacture foot-and-mouth disease 
vaccine, and supply of high-producing milch-animals, 
equipment for the establishment of frozen .semen 
stations, fine wool and mutton breeds of sheep, high 
quality foundation breeding stock of pigs and the pure 
live poultry-breeding stock. 

5. In the field of fisheries there is still need for 
development of purscining and other methods of 
pelagic fishing. Technological advice and assistance 
arc also required for mid-water trawling and tuna 
fishing. 

6. Since the available sources of bamboo in India 
cannot alone provide the range of fibres required for 
the pulp and paper industry, part of the future long- 
fibre needs will have to be met both from the existing 
coniferous forests and by establishing tropical pine 
plantations for meeting the requirements of this 
industry. India’s experience in this regard being 
limited, bilateral and/or multilateral assistance for 
the supply of seeds and trial of tropical pine species 
will be required. 

7. Development of wild life is another area where 
adv.antagc can be takan of the expertise available with 
international agencies, like the FAO, world wild life 
fund, the international union for the conservation of 
nature, etc. 

8. A greater use of latest development in remote 
.sensing and infra-red photography will be useful for 
detecting plant disease and assessing soil.charactcristics. 
This will need import of sophisticated equipment and 
foreign expertise for guiding and training Indian 
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personnel'. 

9. , India’s future need for foreign expertise will be 
, mostly in tl:e fields of advanced production techno- 
logy, research and training. The foreign experts will, 
however, be needed more as consultants than as 
regular, whole-time advisers. 

10. International cooperation need not necessarily 
be in one direction only. India can also contribute 
significantly both the agricultural research and produc- 
tion. In the field of crop production, it should be 
part of India’s policy to provide seed to other coun- 
tries where needed. In respect of fertilisers and 
pesticides, India can provide experts and training 
facilities. 

11. In the field of irrigation, India is in a position 
. to assist in conducting feasibility studies and prepara- 
tion of project reports, provide consultants, depute 
irrigation engineers and offer fellowships for training 
in India. India can also undertake turn-key jobs for 
constructing Irrigation projects. 

12. In respect of animal husbandry India can 
render assistance in establishing biological production 
stations for the manufacture of vaccines and diagnostic 
agents, disease investigation laboratories, animal 
science teaching and research institutions, installing 
daily and feed mixing plants on turn-key basis and 
setting up livestock farms. 


13. As the largest fishing nation in the Indian 
ocean area, India, s, should undertake cooperative 
research- and investigations with the neighbouring 
countries in subjects of common interest. Research 
institutions, in marine fisheries and oceanography 
should also be fully equipped to handle this task. 

fotestry, India can continue to provide 
facilities for education and training to students from 
other countries. In addition, India can offer assistance 
m the form of experts for field posts and teaching in 
tropical forestry. 


ngricultural research there is need for world- 
nie collaboration programme through arrangements 
wi international organisations, institutions, founda- 
lons and bilateral agencies, whereby foreign scientists 
ou work in Indian research institutions and Indian- 
i«n ists in the research institutions abroad. 

.• Close relationship should, in particular, be 
eve Oped with International Research Institutes on 
in ”taize in Mexico, rice in Philippines, potato 

eru and tropical agriculture in Columbia and 


Summing up of Tenancy Reforms 

'■T*V ^ 

arise tenancy legislation in India 

rom the basic framework of land reforms policy 
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adopted by the law makers, which favoured neither 
the wholesale expropriation of landlordism in the 
interest of tenant cultivators nor the wholesale e.xpro- 
priation of tenant cultivators in the interest of large 
scale farming by big landlords. A middle course was 
adopted and successive five year plans and the panels 
and committees for land reforms set up. The Central 
Government laid down the objectives of tenancy 
legislation as follows : 

(0 Security of tenure to be conferred on tenant 
cultivators in the interest of social justice and 
agricultural production; 

(ii) fair rents to be fixed for tenants; 

(iii) landowners to be permitted to resume land 
for self cultivation upto a limited area; and 

(iv) on non-resumable areas, landlord-tenant 
relationship to be ended and the tenant 
cultivators on those areas to be brought 
into direct contact with the state as peasant 
proprietors. 

A survey of the tenancy legislation enacted during 
the last two and a half decades would show that while 
considerable progress has been made in the field of 
tenancy reforms many serious deficiencies and loop- 
holes in law still persist which impede the full realisa- 
tion of the above mentioned objectives. The following 
outstanding drawbacks in the present structure of 
tenancy reforms can be identified. 

Firstly, the definition of the term “tenant” generally 
excludes the share croppers who form the great bulk of 
tenant cultivators in all parts of the country and who 
also constitute one of the most vulnerable sections of 
rural society. The share croppers as such were not 
treated as tenants in West Bengal, Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa, erstwhile Travancore, Cochin, Punjab and 
Haryana. Besides, by practice and custom, persons 
employed as partners (sajhis) by the landlords on 
terms of payment of a share of the produce were not 
treated as tenants in some states and no tenancy rights 
accrued to them, e.g., in Uttar Pradesh. In Kerala 
and Maharashtra the term tenant has now been 
defined to include informal share croppers. Not only 
are the share croppers kept outside the area of protec- 
tion provided by tenancy legislation in many states, 
but in some states, as in Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh where leasing out of land is legally prohibited, 
the very existence of share croppers is not recognised, 
and the tenancy law takes no cognisance of them. A 
fiction is maintained there that since the law does not 
permit subletting of land, there are no sharecroppers 
and the question of giving them any protection, there- 
fore, does not arise. The reality, on the other hand, 
is that in all states most leasing out is done in the 
form of shaie cropping and the exclusion of 
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share croppers from tha SC0P3 of tenancy legislation 

dspnves millions of real tillers of the soil of the protec- 
tion and rights provided for tenants under tenancy 
reform measures. ^ 

Secondly, ejectment of tenants from their holdings 
IS still permissible on many grounds and this is 
essentially a continuing hangover of feudal tenancies. 
Total eviction from land is one of the besetting evils 
of the present tenancy system, which weakens very 
seriously the position of the tenant v.Va-vis the land 
owner. 

The Report of the Panel on Land Reforms of the 
Planning Commission, 1958, clearly recommended that 
pending the enactment of comprehensive legislation 
for tenancy reforms, the following steps should be 
taken with immediate effect : 

(i) “Ejectment of tenants or sub-tenants should 
be stayed. Ejectment on grounds of non-pay- 
ment oi rent or misuse of land may be 
permitted through the due process of law 
UO Tenants who have been dispossesed of their 

ex^pt where ejectments were made through 
the courts for non-payment of rent L 
misuse of land. ‘Voluntary surrenders’ result 
from laodlord-s idflueoce 
tenants low bargaining power. All such 
surrenders should be treated as cases of 

fiii) Ad';”""' “u for 

' w h '"fo '■'laifon 

^ith tne state which should undertake the 
obligation to recover fair rents fro„ the 

tenants and pay it to the landlord after deduc- 
ting the cost of collection.” 

The grounds of termination of tenanrv pc i j- 

the tenancy laws of various states mpt 

list. The main „„„„ds fo„„d ,rb= ied L'T’’ 
tion of tenancy arf • termina- 

failure of payment within a giTerSd- S 
deliver share produce within a given time- S 
comply with any order of a com- 
arrears within 15 davs nr witu- ’• ^ ^ to deposit 

to pay balance ff a?; of SS' T 

orthio a apedfled per/o? 

regularly Without reason- (h)s?blen '^ u 

othentfise illegally trat^^Llt ^ 

dividing the holding; G) failure to cult Sie 
(k failure to cultivate personally U 
cultivate in the manner and extent cmi ^ ^ ^ 

oflandip an unawhorised ma°“ 

and fallow con.taonslv for CtoA.' ^ ““ 

laird for non-agricnl.ural purposes rl? p .'°® "" 
eaecme agreement; (q) expiry offte term rf f !° 
land rs requtred or reserved for personal enltiv^'n S 
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the owner; (s) land in possession of the owner is' ! 
he permissible limit; (t) land in possession of, 
tenant is in excess of the permissible limit; (u) i. 
of conditions of a tenancy contract; (vj denial of ' 
owners title; (w) failure to give notice of . i', 

and (x) removal of produce before division. 

While many of the above reasons for ter"!:.,-' 

nfhnr^^f^ could be maintained in one context or i 
t/icr, there is no reason why tenancy should 
terminated on the following grounds; (a) failure foti, 
notice of hars'estmg (Tamil Nadu); (b) removal ■ 
produce before division of crop (Tamil Nadu); f 
lailure to execute agreement (Punjab & Haryana); ( 
allure to cultivate land properly (Orissa); (e) failure, 
cultivate in the manner and extent customary (P,„; , 
and Haryana); (f) keeping the land fallow for i., 
years (Assam); (g) failure to deliver 
of the produce within specified time (A^'•," 
Andhra Pradesh — Andhra Area); (h) failure to deposit 
arrears of rent within 15 days of the final order 
cases of disputes (Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra 
Maralhwada, Vidarbha areas) and Gujarat {C"i," 
area). 

Thirdly, provisions regarding ‘voluntary surrenders 
have become the biggest instrument in the hands of the 
and owners to deprive tenants of their due protection, 
he so called ‘Voluntary Surrenders’ are hardly ever 
voluntary. Land owners resort freely to pressures and 
even coercion to secure surrenders in order to get 
their tenanted lands vacated. Experience has shoivn 
that implementation of tenancy laws has everywhere 
been accompanied by large scale ‘surrenders’ of tenan- 
cies which defeat the very purpose of tenancy 
legislation. 

The Third Five Year Plan sought to plug this loop- 
hole by the suggestion that (a) ‘Surrenders’ should not 
be regarded as valid unless they were registered with 
the revenue authorities, and (b) even where ‘surrenders 
were held to be valid, the landowner should be allowed 
to fake possession of land only upto the right of 
resumption permitted. These provisions were included 
in the tenancy laws of certain states but even that d\i 
not bring about any material change in the situation. 

As long as the landowner could derive any advantage 
from surrenders he could maneouvre to get them regh' 
tered and even approved by the local land revenue 
authorities. The Foufh Five Year Plan, therefore, 
suggested that the land owner should not be allowed 
to regain possession of the surrendered land and that 
the Government should allot such land to 
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.wv. vJUYCiaineni snouia allot sacn jauu — 
eligible persons. This suggestion has, however, not 
yet been incorporated in tenancy laws of most of the 
states. There are no provisions for the regula- 
tion of surrenders in Tamil Nadu, Punjab, 
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Hiryana and Uttar Pradjsh. Provision for the 
scrutiny of surrenders by revenuj authorities has been 
made in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Himachal Pradesh, Karitataka, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Manipnr, Orissa, Tripura 
and West Bengal. The suggestion of the Fourth Plan 
that the land-owner should not bo allowed to regain 
possession of the surrendered land and that every 
surrender should be in favour of the Government has 
been accepted and acted upon in Kerala, Gujarat, 
Himachal Pradesh, Orissa, Karnataka and West 
Bengal. 

The fourth major provision which has worked to 
the detriment of the potential beneficiaries of tenancy 
legislation is the law regarding resumption of land by 
landowners. 

After the abolition of Zamindaris, the land-owners 
were not permitted to resume any tenanted land in 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. But a limited right 
of resumption was permitted in all other states. The 
right of resumption was allowed to be exercised with- 
in a limited period in Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Kerala, Gujarat, Karnataka and Orissa. In all 
these states the time limit has expired. Land-owners 
were allowed to resume land upto the ceiling limit 
in Bihar, Haryana, Assam, Punjab and Orissa. In 
other states the maximum area that could be 
resumed was fixed below the ceiling limit. In many 
states the resumption law provided for leaving a 
certain minimum area with the tenant. Tenancy laws 
in Kerala, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Tamil Nadu and Karnataka provide for leaving half 
of the land with the tenant on resumption. Bibar 
provides for leaving half the leased out area or J acres 
(2.02 ha), whichever is less, in the case of laud-owners 
having land more than the ceiling area. In West 
Bengal, the land to be left with the tenant or share 
cropper on resumption is one hectare or the actual 
area under cultivation, whichever is less. In 
Punjab, Haryana and Assam, aminimum area is to 
be left with the tenant until an alternative piece of 
land is provided to him by the Government. 

The right of resumption has been sought to be 
justified on the grotmd that it would help to convert 
non-working and rent receiving land owners into 
owner cultivators who could step up agricultural 
production. The accent in U^e concept of resumption 
is on ‘personal cultivation’. However, the term 
‘personal cultivation’ hasy4)cen so defined as to cover 
cultivation through hired labour, paid in cash or 
kind but not in a crop <sharc. Even personal siiper- 
vision by the land-owtigr or his family is not treated 
as an essential requisite of personal cultivation. 

With this definition, of ‘personal cultivation’ right 
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of resumption has become an instrument in the haniis 
of unscrupulous land-owners for land grabbing and 
unwarranted eviction of tenants. This provision has. 
In fact, indirectly created an atmosphere for the 
growth of informal, oral and concealed tenancies 
under which the actual tenant is characterised as a 
farm servant or an ‘agricultural partner’. It has also 
encouraged absentee landlords to resort to rotation 
of tenancies from plot to plot. The highly defective 
state of land records facilitates the continued 
prevalence of such tenancies. Furthermore, in the 
absence of clearcut provisions for the demarcation of 
non-resumable areas on which the tenants could 
exercise their right of purchase, the big land owners 
can easily defeat the objectives of legislation by 
resorting to resumption in an indiscriminate and very 
often fraudulent manner. 

The right of resumption is a continuing right in 
several states such as Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Area), 
Assam and Tamil Nadu. In West Bengal, this right 
would automatically end with the implementation of 
the ceiling law. In Karnataka (Mysore) a continuing 
right of resumption has been accorded to land-o\vners 
holding less than 4 standard acres (1.6J ha) of land. 
No provision has been made for resumption for 
personal cultivation in Uttar Pradesh. In case of 
Haryana and Punjab, the right of resumption had to 
be exercised within a period of one year from the 
commencement of the President’s Act by land-owners 
in the Armed Forces of the Union and within a 
period xTi*' .months by other land ownere. In 
Madhya Pr;.desh the ng.hr^of resumption has expired 
and the tenants have been conicn-j-fi ownership in 
respect of non-resumable areas. In Kerala, application • 
for resumption in respect of tenancies existing on the 
commencement of the Kerala Land Reforms Act, 
1963 (as amended up to 1973) were to be made within 
one year of such commencement. 

Fifthly, tenancy legislation has not yet been able to 
regulate rents as recommended by the five year plans, 
that is, at one-fifth to one-fourth of the gross produce. 
All states have passed laws fixing rent of cultivating 
tenants but fair rents have not been defined uniformly. 
In fact in certain states they have been fixed at a . 
higher level than what was recommended in the plans. 
In Punjab and Haryana, for example, fair rent is 
fixed at one-third of the gross produce. In Tamil 
Nadu it is 40 per cent of the gross produce in irrigated 
areas and one-third in other areas. In Andhra 
Pradesh (Andhra Area) the fair rent has been fixed at 
30 per cent of gross produce for irrigated and 25 per 
cent for dry lands. In Jammu and Kashmir it has 
been fixed for tenants of land owners holding above 
12i acres (5.06 ha) of land at one-fourth of the gross 
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produce for wet lauds and one-third for dry lands. 
For tenants of landlords owning Jess than 1 2i acres 
(5.05 ha) fair rent has been fixed at one-half of the 
gross produce. In other states fair rents have been 
generally fixed at one-fifth to one-fourth of the gross 
produce. 

In view of the fact that the fixation of rent in term 
of gross produce is a cumbersome and protracted 
process, some states have fixed rents as multiples of 
land revenue. In Gujarat and Maharashtra it has 
been provided that fair rent is not to exceed one- 
sixth of the gross produce or 3 to 5 times the land 
revenue, whichever is less. In R.ajasthan fair rent 
is not to exceed one-sixth of the gross produce or twice 
the rate of land revenue. In Madhya Pradesh fair 
rent has been fixed at 2 to 4 limes the land ret'enue 
depending on the quality of land. 

The point is that it is extremely difficult to get the 
provisions regarding fair rents enforced in the case of 
share croppers and other tenants not enjoying any 
security of tenure. For any demand or litigation on 
the part of such tenants for the fixation of fair rents 
leads to their ejectment from land. The outstanding 
example in this respect is that of V/est Bengal v/here 
despite the fixation of the rent of share croppers 
(bargadars) at 25 per cent of the gross produce in 
hind, the prr.'ailing share of the land-owners is no 
where less than 50 per cent. In fact this rate prc-vaiJs 
almost throughout the country in the case of share 
croppers and other categories of unprotected tenants. 

One of the principal aims of 
convert tenants into cwmers.^f'iaTj^ they cultivated. 
But the 52??- of* compensation to be paid by the 
tenants for acquiring owmership rights -.vere generally 
very high and beyond the paying capacity of tenants. 
Therefore, the objective of conferring occupancy 
rights, on as large a body of tenants as possible, 
could not materialise. Besides, the purchase of 
O'wnership 'wa.s optional in certain slates. In view of 
the financial weakness of the tenants and intimidation 
by land-owners the results proved to be far from 
satisfactory. 

One of the major weak spots of tenancy legislation 
has been the provision 'which enthles a tenant to 
acquire occupancy ri^t prcrrided he can prov'e 
continuous occupation of his bolding for a number 
of years. This prcr.ision totally negates the spirit 
of the principle of ‘land to the tiller’ because under 
the peculiar character of landlord-tenant nexus 
obtaining in India it is virtually impossible for an 
ordinary tenant to prove continuous occupation for a 
number of years. In fact the landlord takes good 
c^re that the tenant is unable to do so by manipulat- 
tog land records, by not issuing rent receipts and by 


rotating tenancies yearly from plot to plot. The 
burden of proof being on the tenant, the law thus 
becomes virtually ineffective. 

It is only the very influential tenants who are in a 
position to establish their rights on that basis of 
continuous occupation. In order to give protection 
to the mass of tenants it should have been provided 
that once a tenant puts forv/ard his claim to 
occupancy right under the lav/, the burden of proof 
to the contrary should be on the landlord. 

Summing up of Ceiling Legislation ; On an 
evaluation of the post 1972 ceiling legislation, it can 
be said that ceiling legislation has been improved, 
rationalised and put on a more or less uniform basis 
throughout the country. The National Guidelines, 
on the basis of which this has been done, represents 
a national consensus on the question and marks a 
considerable advance on the situation that prevailed 
earlier. The main question nov/ is how to get the 
amending legislation effectively implemented. The 
tasks in this respect are — 

(i) to detect ‘benami’ or clandestine transfers of 
property made to relatives, friends or other 
persons, real or imaginary, through ficticious 
or collusive transactions; 

(iil To secure correct records of land-owneis of 
more than ceiling; 

(iii) to lake possession of the land vested in the 
stale after the completion of the 
administrative process; and 

(iv) to distribute the surplus land among the 
beneficiaries as provided under the law. 

The biggest constraint in this process is the date of 
retrospecuive effect. The reality is that transfers, 
partitions, sales, gifts etc., on a large scale v/ere 
deliberately effected by the big land ovmers earlier 
than retrospective dale prer/ided in the National 
Guidelines i-e., January 24, 1971, in anticipation of 
ceiling legislation. The issue boils do-wn to the 
question -whether any further amendment of the 
ceiling legislation is to be made in order to advance 
the date of retrospective effect 

Summing up of implementation : The foregoing 
analysis brings out .he fact that, vriih all the 
moderate stance of land reforms legislation in India, 
the pen'ormance by and large has been disappointing. 

In fart, the tragedy of land reforms in the country lies 
essentially in the manner and method of implementa- 
tion. V/hat is clearly noticeable is a -widening gap 
belw'een the declared objectives of land reform 
Isolation and its actual acLtes'emenls in terms of 
inslitnlional and structural changes for mass -welfare. 

It is time to lake a hard loot at the prevailing 
situation. The question \ is, -who has 
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failed? Is if the legislator or the administrator? 
In a measure both have failed. However, the major 
responsibility lies on the shoulders of the enforcement 
agencies, that is to say, the administrative set up 
entrusted with the task of implementation. The 
question , then arises, when the same administrative 
machinery can do excellent work at the time of the 
general elections or for managing any emergency 
whether it is civil commotion or drought and flood 
relief, why does it fail to deliver the goods when it 
comes to implementing, land reforms. The answer 
to this question lies in the fact that since land reforms 
involve certain basic structural changes in rural 
society affecting property rights in land, the officials 
cannot on their own function as a change agency 
in this field. In fact the official machinery has not 
been conditioned to act as such; on the contrary, it 
has been trained and conditioned to function as the 
custodian of status-quo and the defender of existing 
property relations. It is, therefore, clear that without 
a powerful will of the state, explicitly defined and 
forcefully asserted, from above, land reform pro- 
grammes in the hands of the officials alone would 
continue to flounder on the rocks of conservatism 
and defence of status-quo and the defender of existing 
property relations. Land reforms implementation 
has to be a continuing process with ingredients rang- 
ing from the assertion of will of the state, to the 
interpretation and enforcement of law in the correct 
spirit and the carrying out of multifarious practical 
tasks at the field level for delivering the goods to the 
beneficiaries. In this situation the enlistment of 
popular cooperation, particularly in the form of 
participation of the potential beneficiaries in the 
practical process of implementation assumes even 
greater significance. 

The recent assertion of a political will for land 
reforms in a development of crucial importance 
comparable to the post-Independence determination 
which resulted in the abolition of the Zamindari 
system. The effectiveness of implementation would, 
however, depend on the extent to which this political 
will can be transmitted to ' the administrative 
machine^ in term of concrete acts of enforcement of 
the multifarious provisions of land reform laws. It is 
important, under these circumstances, to formulate 
time-bound programmes, to strengthen the organisa- 
tion and streamline the procedures for implementa- 
tion, having in rnind the need to overcome (a) the 
egal and administrative constraints, (b) the rigidity 
of existing administrative system, and (c) the 
opposition of vested interests. 

We have analysed above the provisions 
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of land reform legislation and evaluated its 
.tnplemenlation. The impact of land reforms on the 
emerging agrarian structure with their bearing on 
agncullural productivity, economic growth and social 
justice is discussed in the following chapter. 

Consolidation of Holdings 

Summary of Recommendations 

The main recommendations arc as under ; 

1. The advantages of consolidation of holdings are 

likely to be neutralised over a period of time if curb 
on fragmentation is not imposed. The partition of 
holdings, if It results in fragmentation, should be 
prohibited and alienation by sale, gift and mortgage 
may be permissible in favour of contiguous tenure 
holders in order of preference as follows ; 

(i) to the collateral contiguous right-holder if 
one exists and if there are more than one 
contiguous collaterals, the preference will be 
in order of preference of succession as 
prescribed by the/ Hindu Succession Act; and 
In all other cases the preference will be in the 
ascending order of holdings’ size of the 
contiguous right-holders. 

In order that such restrictions do not peg the price 
to he detriment of the. alienator, some mechanism 
for the fixation of fair price^ should be considered, 
itic State Government should also assume the 
right of pre-emptive purchase. 

2 In some slates as a result of consolidation, 
holdings with two or more blocks have been created. 
Land holdings in such stales be reconsolidated to 
create one block holdings if the underground water 
potential is fit for irrigation and the area is plain. 

3. As voluntary scheme for consolidation of 
holdings, wherever introduced, did not make much 
headway on account of reluctance of right-holders to 
part with, their ancestral land and opposition bv 
vested interests who are always placing obstacles to 
retard the progress, the scheme should be made 
compulsory in all areas of the country fit for 
consolidation. 

4. While framing a legislation of consolidation 
the mam criteria that should be kept in view are that ’ 

(i) the legislation is independent . of other 
central or state measures governing the 
ownership, possession, title to holdings and 
treatment;, of agricultural 

the legislation, should clearly .provide for 
determination of; value of land, draw-up of 
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scheme and reservation of areas for common 

village needs in consultation with the people 

and the advisory committee, measurement and 

preparation of record of rights by the field 

staff and chcching thereof. 

5. The consolidation operations should not e 
allowed to linger on inordinately. A time limit 
• hould be fined for completion of every stage of 
consolidation proceedings including the disposal of 
cas^s and transfer of possession depending upon the 
area of the village. The consolidation law should not 
envisage more than two remedies against the court of 

To speed up progress of consolidation, the 
disposal of writ petitions within six months of the 
lie of presentation is an essential requisite. The 
State Governments may request the High Courts to 
assign one nr two judges, as may be necessary, 
exclusively for hearing such v/rits. 

7 In area under consolidation, cases relating to 
ri-ht in or title to land, if continued to be tried and 
rtf^cided by Civil or R.cvenuc courts, v/ould entail 
tZttJ delays in the matter of transfer of 
Dossession and completion of consolidation procccd- 
in«s All such cases, other than v/rit petitions, 
p4ding in any court of law whether at trial appeal 
or revision stage, should abate and be allowed to be 
subsequently tried by consolidation courts which 
alone should have jurisdiction to decide such cases 

till the operations last, 

g. To associate right-holders in the consolidation 
-r land-holdings advisory committee be formed 
at state, district and village levels. These should 
renresemt the interests of land-holders and landless 
labourers particularly those who directly or indirectly 
draw their livelihood from land income. The vil age 
committee will play an important role in the evalua- 
tion of land, carving out of blocks, reservation of 
arf^as for common purposes and homesteads. The 
committees at state and district levels will have 
advisory functions. 

9, Three different methods, one based on 
productivity, the other on market^ value and the thnd 
on rental value, are adopted in the country for 
dLmtaalion o! value of the land. Markel 
value method of valuation based on rental value js 
found to be out-moded. The first method, which 
ah o lakes into account the evenness of the surface, 
tvp- of soil, facility of irrigation, proximity to 
iJkabited site of the village, market or road and 
similar other factors, is very popular as the farmers 
Sn avail to their age-long experience of observing 
crops sown in the field for assessing their values. It 
should be uniformally adopted in the country. The 


determined values of fields, trees, tanks, v/clls and 
buildings on land should be communicated to 
farmers in writing through pass-books prescribed for 
the purpose. 

)0, For the replanning and development of 
villagers, reservation of land for complusory common- 
purpose like roads, extension of ahac/i sites for 
proprietors and non-proprietors, v/aler courses, tanks, 
manure pits, schools, play grounds, panchayaighar, 
public latrines etc,, should be made. Reservations 
should also be made for fuel plantations, worshipping 
places, grazing grounds, threshing and vdnnowing 
grounds, rural dispensary, road-side vehicle stand, 
storage for fuel and fodder, fair and festival grounds 
and other allied purposes on option basis. Since such 
reservations arc essentially required for the con- 
venience, use and improvement of living conditions of 
residents, these should form an unfailing feature of 
all consolidated villages. 

11. To avoid waste of time and labrjur, it would be 
desirable to align the soil conservation programme 
with consolidation for v/hich joint scheme be drav/n 
up and soil conservation v/orks started only after the 
completion of consolidation of holdings operations. 

12. It is noted that there is a tendency among the 
influential sections of the villages to oust forcibly the 
v/eaker sections from the areas allotted to them as 
homestead sites. Restoration of possession through 
courts of law entails financial hardship beyond their 
means. It is, therefore, recommended that revenue 
authorities may be empowered to restore the posse- 
ssions of land to such allottees. 

13. The rcclangulation of land provides right-holders 
with fields of uniform shape and size, convenience for 
irrigation and cultivation. Wiih straight water courses 
there is great convenience and much Jess waste in the 
use of v/atcr, Roundary disputes and the consequen- 
tial litigation is almost eliminated Seasonal crop 
inspection is made easy and supervision is rendered 
effective and efiicienl. The process of planning for 
the tract becomes much easier particularly when new 
village roads are to be aligned and water-channels dug. 
These considerations should be kept in viev/v/hile 
suggesting the adoption of rcclangulation in plain 
areas to be brought under consolidation, 

)4. Legal significance attached to the new records 
of rights prepared as a result of consolidation is 
exaclty the same as that attached to those prepared 
during regular sellJement, Regular settlement opera- 
tions, where due, should be commenced immediate y 
after the consolidation is completed as it would 

reduce the settlement cost. 

15. The scheme of consolidation is not to oc 
spread over the entire state all at once. Jo provide 
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publicity and experience to the slalT, a, pilot scheme 
covering a compact group of villages in a tchsil should 
be undertaken and thereafter it should be extended to 
other areas. 

16. The consolidation scheme when in full swing 
needs undivided attention at the state level. To 
implement it, officer with experience in revenue work, 
may be appointed as Head of the Department. 

17. Sometimes the office of the settlement officer is 
away from the area of operation. To enable him to 
exercise proper supervision over the staff working 
under him, the headquarters of the settlement officer 
should be at the district headquarters in which the 
work is being done. 

18. In order to maintain a close watch over the 
progress of consolidation work and to ensure achieve- 
ment of targets, a suitable norm of performance 
should be fixed for each Patwari. 

19. There is scope for malpractices and corruption 
among the consolidation staff. The standard of 
integrity can be raised through closer supervision, rigid 
control, surprise checks, appreciation of good work and 
strict disciplinary measures. The staff for consob'da- 
tion of holdings should be taken on deputation so that 
there is no difficulty about its absorption after the 
completion of the consolidation programme. Flying 
squads headed by a Consolidation Officer should be 
set up and attached to the head of the Department. 
They should make surprise raids to go into complaints 
of corruption and make suitable recommendations for 
action against guilty officials. 

20. To keep a watchful eye on the working of the 
staff, their behaviour towards public and to prevent 
malpractices it is necessary to have a watch-dog 
committee. 

21 . The revenue staff needs training in consolida- 
tion procedures and practice. Training centres of 
short duration, should be set up for this purpose. The - 
officers of the rank of Assistant Consolidation Officer 
and above should also be imparted practical training 
in consolidation under the direct control and supervi- 
sion of the Director of Consolidation of Holdings so 
that they may be able to guide properly the staff 
working under them. 

22. For an effective management and to increase 
the income potential, village common lands .which at 
present are scattered over a large number of pieces, 
should be consolidated as far as possible in one block. 
Land reserved as homestead sites for harijans and land- 
less labourers should be earmarked for individuals and 
not set apart as a common plot for the entire com- 
munity to be subsequently divided among them by the 
village panchayat or other agencies. This is necessary 
as it would facilitate securing of loans and would not 


delay the construction of houses. 

23. In some districts of the state of Kerala, the 
problem of fragmentation is much more serious than 
in others. In such areas a pilot scheme of consolida- 
tion of holdings should be tested. Once it succeeds 
there if could be fried in other areas of the state. 

24. Absence of uptodate revenue records and com- 
plexity of fenurial system should not present much 
difficulty in the adoption of the scheme as the former 
can be brought uptodate by the concerned revenue 
agency and the latter can be simplified through land 
reform measures. 

25. The rainfall in the dry areas is low, erratic as 
well as sporadic. The topographical and soil 
characteristics of holdings in the same locality may 
vary greatly. The difficulties experienced in the 
districts of Mohindergarh and Bhiwani of Haryana 
State have since been successfully resolved. There 
was good response from the farmers benefited by the 
consolidation. In view of the undoubted production 
benefit and operational economy accruing from the 
consolidation of holdings, the programme should be 
taken up in dry and arid areas of the country also. 

26. Consolidation should not be attempted in hilly 
areas where terrace cultivation is practised and scope 
of exchange land is limited. 

27. The practice of treating apple orcharJs, coffee 
and tea gardens etc., as separate blocks during consoli- 
dation operations is rational and necessary. This 
practice should continue. 

28. The cost of consolidation can be reduced if the 
consolidation is done on a compulsory basis in a 
compact unit inhabited by progressive farmers and 
without abandonment of proceedings at any stage. 
The staff to be deployed should be well trained, honest 
and efficient. Targets should be achieved through 
strict supervision and frequent inspection. Possession 
should bo transferred quickly to avert writs for 
revocation of repartition. 

29. The cost of consolidation depends upon 
different factors like topography, extent of fragmenta- 
tion, social awareness of the people and level of 
prevailing technical ‘know-how’ and several other 
related factors. Therefore, no uniform rate can be' 
fixed for the country as a whole. Reasonable charges 
should be realised from the beneficiaries to reduce the 
financial burden of the State Governments. The small 
and marginal farmers should be exempted from the 
payment of cost of cons'blidation of their land. Twenty- 
five per cent central financial assistance in the form of 
grant should be paid to the State Governments on 
account of expenditure on the programme undertaken 
on the land of small and marginal fanners. 

30. There should be an effective machinery for ' 
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periodic assessment of progress of consolidation 
programme. 

Agricultural Labour 

Summary of Recommendations 

The principal recommendations for improving the 
conditions of agricultural labourers arc given below : 

1. Under the Minimum Wages Act of 1948, many 
states have fixed minimum wages to be paid to agri- 
cultural labourers. But most of the provisions of 
the Act have remained on paper. To be effective, the 
policy for minimum w'ages for agricultural labourers 
calls for planned and concerted efforts for enforcement 
in selected priority areas. 

2. There should be a small body at the state level 
making a review of the implementation of the provi- 
sions of the Minimum Wages Act. It is of utmost 
importance to arrange for constant and vigilant 
supervision over implementation. 

3. The minimum wage legislation should work for 
a progressive increase in the minimum level through 
positive programmes to eliminate 'poverty of agricul- 
ture, and through gradual strengthening of the enforce- 
ment machinery. The long term target of the 
legislation should, of course, be to ensure the need 
based minimum for all agricultural labourers. 

4. Enforcement of minimum wages by the 
panchayat under the guidance and supervision of a 
watchdog committee would bring in substantial and 
enduring benefits to agricultural labourers. It should 
be the responsibility of this committee to lay down 
the working procedure for enforcement and to 
function as an appellate body to look into the 
grievances arising in the process of enforcement. 

5. It is no less important to strengthen the official 
machinery for inspection, conciliation and enforce- 
ment. The modified enactments in this regard now 
being implemented by the Government of Kerala and 
Maharashtra should be studied by the other State 
Governments v.'ith a view to introduce similar 
provisions in the minimum wage laws, wherever 
necessarj’. 

6. A long term solution of the enforcement of 
minimum wages would lie in the effective unionisa- 
tion of agricultural labourers. The supporting role 
that the state can play in this respect should receive 
careful consideration. 

7. As the direct enforcement of minimum wages 
would take time to be eficctive, the policy' on 
minimum wages needs to be integrated with the 
‘employment creating' programmes, such as rural 
works programme, to influence v.-ages indirectly Dy 


offering alternative employment. However, the 
objective should not be to assign a rclicf-cum-wclfare 
role to rural w'orks programmes. 

8. While distributing surplus land made available 
as a result of ceiling on land holdings, priority should 
be given to agricultural labour. It would be desirable 
that surplus land is allotted in compact blocks to 
facilitate the management of land on cooperative 
basis. Such a step would facilitate the adoption of a 
policy of directing the flow of future public invest- 
ments in irrigation and land development for the 
benefit of the under-privileged. 

9. Certain lines of production like printing of 
textiles and weaving of multi-coloured textiles should 
be reserved exclusively for the ‘household and small 
producer sector not using pow'er’. This would provide 
a major impetus and scope for classes like agricultural 
labourers lo adopt these Vines as main/subsidiary 
occupations. 

10. The strengthening of land base would, in our 
view, be the most important single measure in 
promoting subsidiary occupations like dairying, 
poultry, vegetable-gardening, etc. among the agricul- 
tural labourers, small and marginal farmers and 
agricultural labourers should be given all help like 
access to an artificial insemination centre, milk 
collection centre, and availability of veterinary 
facilities lo induce them to take lo dairying. Second 
priority should be given to development of poultry, 
horticulture and fishery, depending on the availability 
of land, skill and willingness of the labourers. 
Arrangements for marketing the products of these 
activities should also be made. 

11. There should be a regular programme of 
enrolling rural youth for vocational training in special 
institutions. After such training, they should be 
given facilities lo set up workshops or workplaces to 
cater to the needs of the village cither on individual 
or group basis. 

12. The requirements of land needed for construct- 
ing shelters to live and sheds to v/ork for each house- 
hold belonging to agricultural labour, scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes, village artisans and other 
w'cakcr sections, should be worked out by each 
village. 

13. Attempts should be made to bring together the 
surplus lands given to agricultural labourers, the 
house-sites allotted to them and the land acquired by 
the state for this purpose in a contiguous block. A 
redevelopment plan of the area liius consolidated 
should be prepared providing for (lrainn;*e. sanitation, 
paved streets, community drinking water sources and 
electricity. 

14. Once the housc-sitcs/addilional land over the 
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existing sites have been made available, programme 
for mass conslruction/improvcment of houses on such 
sites including sheds for subsidiary occupatrons should 
be organised. This programme should be organised 
on aided self-help basis. It would be dcsirkble if this 
phase of the programme is made a part of the rural 
works programme. 

15. In designing the programme for agricultural 
labourers the highest priority in the initial phase 
.should be accorded to rural works programme, an 
effective net work for distribution of ‘foodgrains at 
fair prices, and the welfare programmes for education, 
health and housing in order to provide quick and 
substantial relief to agricultural labourers and to raise 
their level of living to ascertain minimum specified 
level. These should be implemented with specified 
time-bound targets. 

16. After sufficient progress is achieved in Impart- 

ing certain minimal economic strength to the class of 
agricultural labourers, conditions will be ripe for 
legislative measures for social security programmes 
like provident fund, unemployment and sjekness 
insurance etc. 1 

17. The rule of law which has so far not been very 
effective should be restored in the areas where bonded 
labour prevails. The state should make its presence 
manifest on the side of this class of people and take 
drastic and punitive measures against landlords and 
money lenders and other traditional exploiters to 
loosen their hold on land, rural finance and trade. 
Only such officials who have anundcrslandingof tribal 


problems and genuinely work for them should be 
posted to such areas. 

18. A vigorous propaganda campaign should be 
launched among the bonded labour to convince them 
of the sincerity of these measures and enlighten them 
on their rights and of the new opportunities for a 
belter life. The farmers among the bonded labour 
should be given interest free loans to buy inputs and 
implements at concessional rates while their children 
should be granted special scholarships. 

19. The present rudimentary system of collection and 
compilation of data on agricultural labourers needs 
thorough revision, strengthening and extension to 
improve the information output along all its major 
dimensions. Immediate action should be initiated by 
the state governments to see that every local authority 
should maintain a register of agricultural labourers 
residing within its jurisdiction. This information will 
be of prime importance in planning and implementing 
the wide range of programmes intended for this 
class. 

20. The country still lacks reliable statistics and data 
to assess the changing economic conditions of agri- 
cultural labourers as reflected in levels of wages, 
employment, income, indebtedness etc. A special 
cell in the Ministry of Labour or Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Irrigation should be entrusted with the task 
of collection, compilation and expeditious publication 
of basic statistics relating to agr icultural labourers on 
a continuing basis. 


SUGAR INDUSTRY ENQUI% COMMISSION, 1970— REPORT 

) 

New- Delhi, Manager of Publicatic^iis, 1974. 2 Vols (bound in one) 392p. 


Chairman : Justice .V. Bhargava (who replaced 
Justice Deep Narain Sinha who passed 
away in June 1971 due to illness). 
Members ; Shri J.C. Dikshit; Shri B.N. Khosla; 

Dr. Dharam Narain (resigned in Sept. 
1971 and replaced byDr. V.S. Vyas; Shri 
Vasantrao Pafil(resrgned;n March 1972 
and replaced by P.S. Rajagopal Naidii); 
Shri Fazlur Rahman; Lala Bansidh.-u; 
Shri A.C. Bose. 


Member-Ex-Officio : Shri S.C. Gupta (retired in July 
1971 and was replaced by Shri L.S. 
Saxena in May, 1972). 
Member-Secretary : Shri R.H. Chistie. 

APPOINTMENT 

The Sugar Industry Enquiry Commission was set up 
in September 1970 by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
then known as Ministry of Food, Agriculture, 
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Communily Development and Cooperation under 
Notification No. S-O. 3180 dated 28th September, 
1970. 

For the immediate background of the selling up of 
the Commission, reference maybe made to a debate on 
the question of nationalisation of the Sugar Industry 
which took place in the Rajya Sabha and the Lok 
Sabha in December, 1969. During the course of the 
discussion in the Lok Sabha, Shri Jagjivan Ram, the 
then Union Minister of Agriculture, made the follow- 
ing statement on 15th December, 1969 : 

“The Sugar Industry is over 30 years old now and 
many developments have taken place during these 
years. It is, therefore, an opportunate time to appoint 
a Committee to study the working of the Sugar 
Industry in the context of the demand for nationalisa- 
tion of the Sugar Undertakings in certain areas. The 
scope of the enquiry would be left sufficiently wide to 
enable an enquiry being made into the causes underly- 
ing the present demand for nationalisation of the 
Sugar Industry and the manner in which the various 
problems relating thereto may be tackled. The 
Committee may go into the factory-grower 
relationship, the payment of cane-prices, returns to 
the factory, their working and performance, the 
condition of plant and machinery and other 
relevant matters. In dealing with sick mills, the 
Committee can suggest steps which will help improve 
the working of these mills. In dealing with the sugar 
industry in general and with the sick mills in particu- 
lar, the Committee should assess the financial, adminis- 
trative and managerial problems involved as also the 
organisational structure necessary to implement the 
recommendations of the Committee. I propose to set 
up this Committee very quickly to go into the entire 
question of the sugar industry and to make recommen- 
dations”. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

1 . To study the working of the sugar industry in 
all its aspects, with particular reference to its perfor- 
mance during the last ten years and the condition of 
plant and machinery in different sugar mills; 

2. To identify the inadequacies in the performance 
of the sugar industry and the causes thereof; 

3. To study in detail the causes for the existence of 
a large number of sick sugar mills; 

4. To study the progress and the working of sugar 
mills in the cooperative sector; 

5. To make suggestions, m the light of such 
studies, for a rational and efficient organisation of the 
sugar industry in different parts of the country, in 
order to improve its working and performance, and to 


suggest measures for solving the problem of sick sugar 
mills, in the context of the demand for nationalisation 
of the sugaj' industry; 

6. To study the relationship between sugarcane 
suppliers atid the owners of sugar mills, with particular 
reference to the supplyof caneand the payment of cane 
price and to make suggestions for improvement in the 
present laws and practices in this behalf; 

7. To study the problem of large fluctuations in 
sugar cane production, oi its processing into gur, 
khandsari and sugar and to make suggestions for 
securing stable conditions with a view to achieving a 
balanced development in these fields; and 

8. In the light of the foregoing studies, to suggest 
a blue-print for the development of the sugar and 
allied industries over a period of next ten to fifteen 
years. 

CONTENTS 

/ 

Volume I : General Introduction; Part I : Rational 
and E/fcient Organisation of Sugar Industry. Introduc- 
tion; General features of the Sugar Industry; Financial 
aspects and performance; Technical performance; 
Condition of the plant and machinery in different 
Sugar Mills; Progress and working of Cooperative 
Sugar Factories and Annexure A; A rational and 
efficient organisation of Sugar Industry (Recommenda- 
tions of Shri V. Bhargava, Chairman and Dr. V.S. 
Vyas and S/Shri S.L. Saxena, Bansi Dhar and A.C. 
Bose) and Annexure B; A rational and efficient organi- 
sation of Sugar Industry (Recommendations of S/Shri 
J.C. Dikshit, B.N. Khosla, P.S. Rajagopal Naidu, 
FazlurRahman and R.H. Chistie) and Annexure Cand 
D; Annexure E — Matters relating to identification of 
sick mills and management of nationalised units. 
Part II : Sugarcane Price Policy and Stabilisation of 
Cane Supplies to Sugar Factories. Introduction; 
Sbgar Cane Price Policy; Stabilisation of Cane 
Supplies to Sugar Factories and Annexure F, G, and 
H., Conclusion. Volume II : Part III : Future Deve- 
lopment of the Sugar Industry. Introduction; Researdi 
on Sugarcane and sugar; Sugarcane Development and 
Production targets; Sugar Prodcution targets; Licens- 
ing policy; Sugar Machinery; Export of Sugar; 
Utilization of by-products; Beet-Sugar; Gur and 
Khandsari Industries; Training of Technical and 
Managerial Personnel required for the Sugar Industry; 
Laws and Practices relating to supply and purchase of 
Cane and payment of Cane price; Concluding Observa- 
tions; Summary of Recommendations; Appendices — (A) 
Notification — Setting up . of the Commission; (B) 
Technical-cum-Financial Questionnaire; (C) Genera] 
Questionnaires; (D) Parties to whom Technical and 
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General Ouestionnaires were issued and with whom 
Commission held discussions; (E) List 'Of Sugar 
Factories visited by Commission and its OSTicers; (F) 
Introduction to Second Interim Report; (G),' Introduc- 
tion to First Interim Report. \ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following norms should be adopted for assessing 
the technical performance of Sugar factories : 


Particulars 

Norms 

Sugar per cent bagasse 

3.0 

Total Sugar Losses per cent Cane 
(a) for carbonation factories 

2.3 to 2.5 

(b) for Sulphitation factories 

2.3 to 2.7 

Reduced Mill extraction 

93 

Reduced boiling house extraction 

90 

Reduced overall extraction 

84 


- The break-up of the total sugar losses is as follows ; 

(i) Loss of sugar in bagasse per cent cane O.^l to 1.1 

depending 
upoii qua- 
lity of cane 

(ii) Loss of Sugar in press-cake per cent cane j O.l 

(iii) Loss of Sugar in Molasses per cent 1.2 To 1.4 

depending 
upon qua- 
lity of cane 

(iv) Undetermined loss of Sugar per cent cane 0.1 
The requirement of fuel depend on the type of 
equipment,' its rhaintenance, process adopted and the 
eflicicncy of operation. In well maintained and well 
operated modern factories having steam economy 
measures, the fuel requirement in terms of bagasse is 
about 26-28 per cent on cane. In carbonation 
factories where the consumption of steam is higher, a 
further 2 per cent bagasse on cane is needed. In the 
case of well balanced old plants having fuiI and steam 
economy measures, the consumption of bagasse per 
cent cane should be 30. j. 

The norms laid down relate to the present condilio^js 
existing in the industry in the country. The notn^s 
may have to be improved or revised from time to tirfle 
in the light of research and technological development 
and marked change of conditions. The technical 
performance of a factory can hereafter be an 
important criterion in assessing the success or 
failure of a factory. 

Rational and Efficient Organisation of Sugar Industry 

(i) There should be a statutory provision for 
membership of a representative each of labour and 
canegrowers on the Board of Management of each 
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sugar factory. 

(ii) The Units, which have failed to observe even 
the minimum norms to be indicated to judge the per- 
formance in respect of financial and technical manage- 
ment, deserve to be looked into more carefully and if 
the charge of failure is established due to factors with- 
in the control of the management, they should be 
acquired by the Central Government. A statutory 
provision should be made to enable the Government 
to acquire all such units. Such units could be termed as 
sick units. 

(iii) Good units, operating as private limited com- 
panies, proprietory or partnership concerns, should be 
converted within a stipulated time into public limited 
companies. If such units do not comply with this 
requirement within the time allowed, they should be 
taken over and nationalised. 

(iv) A statutory provision should be made for cons- 
titution of a National Sugar Authority (N.S.A.). 

(v) The National Sugar Authority should be a 
well-knit body of eleven to fifteen persons nominated 
by Government of India. It will include five whole- 
time persons viz., the Chairman, the Managing 
Director, a Technical Member, a Financial Member 
and an Economist. The other members will be 
nominated on the basis of their knowledge of Sugar 
industry including persons who will represent interests 
of canegrowers, labour and factories. All policy 
decisions will be taken at the meetings of the NSA. 
The day-to-day administration will be in the hands of 
an e,xecutive of five persons viz., the Chairman, the 
Managing Director, the Technical Member, the 
Financial Member and the Economist Member. The 
status of the Chairman must be fairly high correspon- 
ding to, say, a Senior Secretary in the Government of 
India. 

(vi) In each sugar producing state, there can be a 
regional body or statutory corporation, either for 
whole stale or co-terminus with sugar zones, members 
of which may be nominated by the Slate Government 
concerned in consultation with NSA. This regional 
body or corporation will be directly incharge of run- 
ning the public sector factories in its region and will 
also be responsible for other functions to be delegated 
by the N.S.A. 

(vii) The functions of the National Sugar Authority 
will be ; 

1. To assess the demand for sugar for domestic 
requirement and for exports. 

2. To arrange for the production of sugar through 
factories in the corporate, cooperative and 
public sectors and ai range for its marketing in 
an orderly manner. 

3. , To build and operate a biiffer stock of sugar 
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with the objectn e of stabilization of prices. 

4. To acquire sugar processing units and to run 
them directly or through regional subsidiary 
bodies. 

5. To plan production and assist in development 
of cane in different regions of the country. 

6. To ensure technical efficiencyof factoriesby way 
of regular technical audit, and to maintain 
Research and Development Divisions at the 
Central and regional offices. 

7. To arrange forefhcient utilization of by-products 
directly or through subsidiary organisation. 

8. To regulate marketing of other sweetening 
agents. 

9. To arrange for equitable distribution of sales 
realisation on a pre-arranged basis; and 

10. To act as spokesman of the sugar industry' at 
international forums. 

(viii) The National Sugar Authority will have the 
authority to permit higher prices in particular areas 
than those recommended to overcome difficulties in the 
procurement of cane. A limit to these prices can be 
suggested on the basis of the opportunity cost of cane 
in the manufacture of gur and Khandsari in areas 
where they offer stiff competition to the sugar 
units. 

fix) Factories in all the sectors will conform to the 
guidance and supersision of the N.S.A. and the N.S.A. 
can recommend lalie over or acquisition of defaulting 
units. 

(b) Recommendations from Chapter MI 

(i) The entire private sector of the sugar industry, 
other than the cooperative sugar factories should be 
nationalised; 

tii) The marketing of sugar upto the level of 
wholesale trade should be completely nationalised; 

(iii) Provision should be made for adequate 
representation of labour and cane-growers in the 
nationalised sector and in the cooperative sugar 
factories at all levels; 

(h) For formulating and executing _ policies in 
reaard to the entire sugar industry (public sector and 

cooperath-e sector) and for the administration of the 

public sector of the sugar industry, the following 
statutory bodies and organizations should be set up : 

1 . A National Sugar Commission (NSC); and 

2. State Sugar Corporations. 

The National Sugar Commission should have the 
power to fix the prices of sugar and sugarcane in 
consultation with such organisations and experts as it 
mav deem fit or may be required. It should lay down 
the policies for the marketing of sugar and the 


regulation of the working of sugar industry in its 
various aspects. It should build up and operate a 
sugar buffer stock. It should carry out technical, 
financial; and other inspections and audits of the 
different sugar factories in the country. It should 
develop professional management. It should plan and 
implement the plans for the growth of the industry to 
meet the current and future requirements particularly 
as regards finance, sugarcane development, plant and 
machinery, better utilisation of by-products and 
quicker realisation of the socio-economic obligations 
of the sugar industry. For these purposes, the National 
Sugar Commission may utilise existing agencies or 
may create new agencies with the approval of the 
Government. The National Sugar Commission should 
be a well-knit body and have on it representatives of 
canegrowers, w’orkers and cooperative factories. 

Every State Government may set up one or more 
Corporations to run the sugar factories in the public 
sector. The Management Boards of the State Corpora- 
tions will have on them representatives of the workers 
and , canegrowers. The National Sugar Commission 
w’ill )iave the power of giving directions to the Stale 
Sugar Corporations for the efficient working of the 
factories and for the marketing of sugar through the 
Food Corporation of India and Cooperative 
Societies. 

(v) At every sugar factory, there should be a 
Managing Committee on which canegrowers and 
W’orkers should be represented. 

The organisation should essentially be a two-tier 
system with the Stale Sugar Corporation entrusted with 
the actual management of the required units and the 
central organisation acting as an apex organisation 
at the central level. 

The organisation at the central level will be a 
slaulorj’ body established by an Act of Parliament. 
The basic structure of the Central Organisation w'ill be 
tis follows : 

i (a) It will consist of a w'hole time Chairman, 4 
^wbole time members and 10 part time members, 
j (b) The chairman and whole lime members should 
among themselves special knowledge, experience 
and expertise in administration, finance ond economic 
affairs, agriculture, sugar technology and engineering 
and marketing. They should also have adequate 
practical experience in their particular fields as head of 

an organisation or institution or department. This is 
necessary’ as, apart from participation inpolicy making, 
they’ will have to implement and execute the policies 
and administer the various programm.es and schemes 
relating to the function and work of the Commission. 

(c) The part time members may consist of the 
following : 
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(ii) 


(iii) 

(iv) 

(V) 

(Vi) 


(0 Director, National Sugar Institute,| Kanpur, 
ex-officio; ' | 

Two representatives of State Corporations and 
Government of States where there is no State 
Corporation; \ 

A representative of the public sector; 

A representative of the private sector (if 
private sector exists): 

A representative of the cooperative sector; 

A person who, in the opinion of the Central 
Government, is capable of representing the 
: ' interest of the canegrowers; 

(vii) A person who, in the opinion of the Central 
Government, is’ capable of representing the 
interests of the workers; and 
(viii).,Two other persons having knowledge and 
experience of the sugar industry. 

(<3) The term of the Chairman and the whoIe>tiine 
members may be 5 years at a time; the term of the 
part time members may be 3 years, except in thel case 
of the cx-officio member. ^ 

(e) There shall be an Executive Board consisting of 
t e Chairman and the whole time members. Ijach 
w 0 e time member will be placed in charge of work 
tin unctions of the CentralOrganisation for which he 
.rosy e best qualified or may be found suitable. The 
airman besides being inovcrall charge of administra' 
uon and coordination of the work of the Commission 
' ^ cborge of nationalisation and acquisition of 
as nV future (if the oi-ganisation functions 

^ of prices of . Sugar . and Sugarcane 

le organisation functions as N.S.C.); and such 

'tn 't 

. Central Oraganisation will have the power 

set up standing committees and ad-hoc committees 
hp such matters and responsibilities os may 

n rusted to them by it. Each standing committee/* 
consist of some members of the, 
mi^ion and others, including experts. 

of thp committees may consist 

Centni ^ud some or all the members of the 

Corn. .^'Sanisation and the Chairman of State 
n and the representatives of Governments 

renrec bave a State Corporation. The 

officpr^r ^ ^ State Government will be the 

roanagemem" of and supervising the 

State. ' . sugar factory/factorics of the 

nomLn!?'^ Cemral Organisation will havethepowerto 
on the Board of Directors of 

State Corporation. 

rehahiUtil^^'^^'^' “^^’^lunce to State Corporations for 
will be sugar factories and for other purposes 

through the Central OrganisatiL. 
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(j) The Central Organisation will have power to 
issue directions to State Corporations on matters of 
general policy. 

(k) The role of the Central Organisation vis-a-vis 
Central Government will essentially be advisory ex 9 ept 
in so far as fixation of sugar and sugarcane prices is 
concerned when functioning as N.S.C. However, as 
the principal authority responsible for the regulation 
and development of sugar and allied industries, it will 
have important executive functions also. 

(l) The Central Organisation will be the spokesman 
of the sugar industry as a whole at the national and 
international forums. 

(m) The Central Organisation will have two wings— 

(a) secretariat, and (b) functional divisions/directorates 
dealing with specific fields of activities of the Central 
Organisation. 

(a) A Stale Corporation may be a statutory body 
created by Slate legislation or may be a 
Government company within the meaning of 
section 617 of the Companies Act, 1956. It will 
work as an autonomous legal entity subject to 
the overall supervision of the State Government 
and the general directions of the Central 
Organisation (N.S.A./N.S.C) on policy 
matters. 

(b) It will have a whole time Chairman-cum- 
Mannging Director and a number of whole 
time and part time officials and non-officials as 
its Directors. One Director will be a person 
capable of representing the interests of workers 
and one Director capable of representing the 
interest of canegrowers. One of its Directors 
will be nominee of the Central Organisation. 
Subject to the above conditions, the constitu- 
tion, powers and functions of a State Corpora- 
tion may be drawn up more or less on the lines 
of the Uttar Pradesh State Sugar Corporation. 
The State Corporation will have the requisite 
financial, technical and other staff. 

(c) A Stale Corporation may manage 5 to 10 
factories and there may be more than one 
Corporation in a State. Where there is no 
State Corporation, the Stale Government will 
appoint a suitable officer for controlling and 
supervising the management of the factory or 
factories in the Slate. This officer will represent 
the State Government on the standing com- 
mittee. 

(d) The State Corporation will, inter alia, plan and 
carry out the rehabilitation of the sick mills in 
its charge and secure funds for the purpose 
from the State Government and other 
agencies. 
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fc) There ',hali be a norninee of the G^ntral 
Organr.alion ori the Boarefof Dirccloreof every 
State Corporation. 

ff > The State Corporation '.haff crury out the 
direction', of the Central Organitation in 
matters of general policy, 
fa; There '.hall be a fJoard or Committee of 
management at each nationali'-cd unit, 

(h) if may conr.iet of the General Manager of 
the factory and 4 or 6 other rnembere of 
y/hom one ehall be a rcpreeeniativc of the 
factory cancgrov/ei'. and of one of the factory 
labour. 

fc; The Board/Cornmittec v/ill v/orb under the 
general cupervhron and guidance of (he State 
corporation or the officer concerred and v/ill 
loob after the day-to-day management of the 
factory and (abc dccicionc on the matters 
v/ifhin its scope as may be laid rfov/n by the 
State Cvirporation, 

Tiie annual cost of the fientral ftrganisation v/ill be 
Rs. 2f) lakhs to Rs, 25 lakhs. The c/jst v/ill be borne 
entirely fy tf.e Central Government. 

A State f.orprjration v/ill U)st Ks, b lakhs to R.s, h 
lakhs annually. The cost v/ill be borne by the State 
fjovernment and the factories c/inccrned. 

The sugar marketing transactions carried to some 
extent lov/arrls the expenditure on the central organisa- 
tion, if any part of stigar is sold at prices higher than 
levy prices, 

A faetriry Board CVirnrnit tee of rflanagemenf v/ifi 
cost about Rs. IO,f//)(o Rs. IS.V/J per year. Its cost 
y/il! be met from the earnings of the factory. 

The Sugar f>evcIopmenf Council set up under 
O'clRm d of the Industries fDsvcIoprncnt and Regula- 
tion; Act, Id' I should function in close association 
v/ith, preferably as a vdng of the Centra! Organisation. 
The Chairman of the Central Organisation may be 
nominated as Chairman of the Sugar Development 
Council and sorr.': members of the ccritral organisation 
also may he norninaterl on (iic fSouncil. 

The .Sugarcr;ne Devclop.rnerit Council set up. by a 
fiovenment Resrdution may be corr/crtc<! into a 
Standing Comrnitfee set tt? by the Cergral Organisa- 
tion under its ov/n pov.ers V/ifh the same functions 
and constitution. 

Action for selection of officers for appointment to 
the cariosjs rresnaceria! posts of fJentra! Organisation; 
State Corpon-itions, facrory Board'- t'o'^mmittees of 
.*/f,anaa;r,sent. etc , shouP! be start-esj (rnmeohsueiy. 

Govc-nrr.ent should invite applic-ations for the 
rnansasrisl p''-'' the Genera! Manag.ers/ 

j.Sansf.ers by a gsnsra! circular, 'notification, .'feiection 
may ha: made fro-o ih; apnhermt*. for temporary 
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appoinfmsnts but they shoultl be assumed in advance 
that thc-y v/ill be considered for regular aprdtintmeni 
in the public .sector if they fulh! the (lualificaiions and 
condition'! v/fiicti may he prescribed (or recruitment 
and appf/iniment to the services in tiie public sector 
on a regular permanent basis. 

7be training of the selected officers r.fioiJlfl hc-y'in 
v/ithout any loss of time, 7 he selected officers shoultl 
be giver/ an in ten si VC training forI2v/ccks or more 
depcTiding on the time available befVuc they ate placed 
Inchargc of sugar factories. 7hsir praettea! training 
may include training at the Tialionai bugar Instiluie, 
JCrunpur for one month and at (he Indian Institute of 
bogarcane Research, Ruckfiov/ for a frutniglit, f or 
another month and a, half (he officer slioufd he 
placed for Iraining under compeierii an.d experienced 
fdanaglng Directors/General fdanagets of selected 
factories. 

Officers vdio have had previous c/perierise tjf 
runnlrig sugar factories as rccei'vers/authorised 
c/uiif, oilers sfioufd be appointed straigfitv/ay as 
General Mariag.ers/Manat'.ers etc. 

Cidvernment should star! on the v/ork rjf creatifig a 
pool of officers v/ho are Irairrsd and qii hfied f(»r 
v/tirking as ('ihairman-cum-fdariaging l>ifcelof,f 
General Manager/Managcr, etc,, of sugar factories as 
their regular anrf permanent career. 

7'he practice of depttting officers from ihe adminis- 
trative and cxectitivc servitxis to the posts of iManagin;' 
DirccRir and fieneral fdanager etc., should he 
stopped as soon as possible. 

If It Is at all ne(:x-.ssa ry to fill these posts hy officers 
from arlrninislrafivc and executive cadres, if,e officers 
shoiilo* be given intensive Iraining In theory and 
practice rT management rd sugar factories before t/tey 
arc put in charge of the factories and (hey should 
^e/jntlriue (here for a reas-.nahle period, say, four to 
f/'/e years, 

fg/ery fitale v/hicri has r,r expects to }>avt in lf,e 
nenr fiiHirc 5 sugar fact/uies should create a su.gar 
•Iriflustry managerr.sTit crulre- 7he ir.dustnal riian-sge- 
'ment ms-dre of the filate should be adeouafeiy 
strcng'fier.ed by Ir.creasirig the number r)f the posts In 
thecaeVe to Ihe evfcn* repu;;,-ed for manning pos's in 
If.e fitale t'>,rporaiior/s; ar.d sugar factories in (he 
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the strength of cadres, conditions of ser\'ice, quali- 
fications etc. In drawing up the rules of'.service, the 
modern trend of giving opportunity to the junior most 
member of the staff including technical! staff of an 
organisation, to rise by promotion on,' ground of 
competence from one rung to another riglit upto the 
„ highest post in the organisation, should'ibe kept in 
view. 

The State Public Service Commission should be 
requested to recruit the requisite number of candidates 
for the various posts urgcnt’y. 

Alternatively an ad hoc Selection Board may be set 
up early by the Central Government in consultation 
with the State Governments. The Board should 
make selections separately for different States, 
maintaining a uniform standard of selection. 

It is desirable that there should be a central cadre 
also, not only to work at the Centre but also some- 
times in the States, particularly those states which do 
not have a cadre of their own. > 

A small committee of experts should also be set up 
straightway to prepare a syllabus for the training — 
theoretical and practical — of the selected candidates. 

Candidates for the posts of Chairman-cum-Manag- 
ing Director/General Manager, etc., sho.uld be 
recruited through State Public Service Commission 
Selection Board. The selected candidates should be 
appointed on probation for a period of two years and 
should be giveti intensive training, both theoretical 
and practical, for one year. The officer should then 
be put in charge of sugar factories on posts for which 
they have been recruited and are qualified and their 
performance should be considered in deciding upon 
their confirmation. 

A committee should work out details of pay and 
scales of pay for different levels of technical personnel 
which could be offered to the technical staff 
straightway on' taking over of factories, if possible. 
The technical and other qualifications should also^ be 
laid down. 

While in conditions existing at present, the sch^oie 
drawn up by the National Sugar Institute, Kanpur, for 
linking the prices of sugarcane supplied bj’) a 
canegrower or a group of canegrowers to its quality 
cannot be enforced on an all-India basis or even on 
a regional basis it might be found workable in a few 
selected factories where favourable conditions exist. 
Such factories should be identified and, if necessary, 
special schemes suitable for them prepared, keeping 
in view the main objective of the scheme. The 
scheme or variations of it may be tried in the 
selected factories in consultation and agreement with 
the cane growers and with full backing, moral and 
legal, of the .Central Government and the State 
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Government concerned so that it may be possible for 
these factories to pay cane prices to canegrowers on 
quality basis. The ultimate aim should be to pay to 
es'ery individual canegrower a price which corresponds 
to the quality of his cane. 

There is verj’ limited room for an increase in the 
net cultivated area in the country. Even if the all 
India present average yield of cane is increased by 
about 25 per cent by 1985-86, as a result of intensive 
cultivation, technological advancement, use of better 
seeds, adequate fertilizers and more irrigation, it 
will not be possible to increase the production of 
sugarcane to an estimated 236 million tonnes required 
by that time. The area under sugarcane will, there- 
fore, have to be increased during the next 10-15 
years. But for the next few years our efforts should 
be directed to get the most from the existing area. 
Extension of area need take place only when a level 
of yield per hectare is reached which leaves only a 
marginal room for further increase in yields and when 
there is no escape from extension in cane area. 

For meeting the increasing requirements of sugar- 
cane in the years to come, there is need not only to 
intensify cane development to increase sugarcane 
yield but also to bring more area under sugarcane. 
It is, therefore, essential to fix a remunerative price 
for sugarcane, which has an edge over the parity 
prices for other competing crops.' 

The statutory minimum cane price should be 
so fixed that the return from cane is better than from 
other alternative crops, in which technological break 
through has already been achieved, and should be 
varied from year to year in the future in proportion 
to the changes in the return from other competing 
crops. 

The statutory minimum cane price should be so 
fixed that it fully covers the cost of cultivation in the 
major cane growing regions. 

For purposes of fixing cane prices, the data on 
cost of cane cultivation and return from sugarcane 
and alternative crop should be collected and kept 
up-to-date. 

The basic level of recovery to which the minimum 
cane price is linked, should be fixed at 8.5 per cent. 

In areas in which the average sugar recovery is 
below 8.5 per cent, special efforts should be made fay 
the Government, the factories and cane growers to 
improve the quality of cane. 

The suggestion of the Indian Sugar Mills Associa- 
tion for separate basic recoveries for the North and 
some of the Southern States is not acceptable. The 
acceptance of the principle of having more than one 
basic recovery on an all-India basis will open the 
doors to demands from other States/regions for a 
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basic recovery specially suitable for their areas. 

Tlic premium for every O.I per cent increase in 
recovery over llic basic recovery sliould be calculated 
on proportionally basis. This will mean a marginal 
increase in price of cane and a consequential 
increase in the price of sugar. This aspect can, 
however, be kept in view while fixing the basic 
minimum price for cane. 

The adoption of the principle of proportionality in 
fixing the sugarcane price for individual sugar 
factories will inovc beneficial to the industry as a 
whole and will provide a further incentive to 
canegrowers to improve tlie quality of cane. 

In calculating statutory minimum cane price for 
individual sugar factories on the basis of the average 
sugar recovery of the optimum period of the preced- 
ing season, the figures for sugar recovery is rounded 
up to the first place of the decimal. This system of 
rounding is inequitable. The rounding may be done 
upto two decimal places. For this purpose, the 
recovery should be calculated upto three places and 
the figure at the second decimal place may be increas- 
ed by one if the figure at the third decimal placets 
other than /ero. 

The avci age sugar rccovciy of the normal crushing 
period, instead of the average sugar recovery of the 
optimum pet lods, of the preceding season should be 
taken into consideiation for the purposes of fixing the 
slatutoiy minimum cane price payable by individual 
sugar factories. 

The Government of India may fix and announce 
the normal ciushing period for difierent factories in 
the place of the optimum period after consultation 
with the experts, growers and processors. 

The statutory minimum cane price for a crushing 
season should be announced by the Central Govern- 
ment before the sowing of cane that will be crushing in 
that season— latest by early September each year. 

The erratic supply of cane to factories can be 
greatly stabilised if canegrowers could be held to 
their agreements for supply of cane in years of 
shortage and bonding of cane could be restricted to 
the requirements of factories in years of excess 
production of cane. 

Incentives should be provided to persuade can- 
growers to enter into agreements and to fulfil their 
contracts, and disincentives to discourage cane- 
growers from committing breaches of contract. A 
monetary incentive will produce better results than 
coercive measures. 

^^'hct•c canegrowers supply came through a cane- 
growers’ society, tripartite agreements for supply of 
cane should be executed to which the factory, the 
society and the individual canegrower concerned 
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should be parties, 

A schenfe for stabilisation of cane supplies to sugar 
factories lias been suggested. 

Sugai fi\ctories should estimate the requirement of 
the cane on the basis of the normal crushing period 
and should enter into agreements with canegrowers 
oi canegr.'nvcrs’ societies for supply of cane upto 
their full requirements. 

noth bonded cane and unbonded cane will be paid 
(he same prices before and during the normal crushing 
period, but after the normal period unbonded cane 
will be paid a lesser price than bonded cane. 

An aildiiional piicc shall be paid to canegrowers 
who arc entitled to it under the scheme. The 
additional price payable to the canegrowers out of 
extra realisations should be announced in October, 
so that it may influence sowings of cane and c.xecu- 
tion or agreements for supply of cane. 

The amounts realised by a Sugar factory from 
cancgr.iiwcrs and canegrowers’ societies as penalty 
for breach of contracts for supply of cane will not go 
to the factory but will be merged with the cane- 
growers share from extra realisations for payment 
as additional cane price. 

The, principle of factories sharing extra realisations 
from sugar with canegrowers must be revived and re- 
introduced. 

Extra realisations from sugar should be divided 
between a factory and the canegrowers in the ratio 
of 50 : 50. 

Every factory should issue to every canegrower 
supplying cane to it, a pass book containing informa- 
tion about area under cane with the canegrower, 
quantity ol cane to be supplied by him, progressive 
supply of cane, payment of cane price, etc. In the 
case of a canegrowers' society, the society will issue 
a pass book to its members. 

Clause I of the scheme regarding the sharing of 
extra realisations by canegrowers and factories will 
not apply to factories which pay to canegrowers prices 
higher than laid down under the scheme. 

Most of the future requirements of sugarcane have 
to , be met by higher tonnage and sugar per hectare 
so that the need for expanding cane area is reduced to 
the minimum. 

It is necessary to plan ahead for meeting the 
developing situation so that the country may have at 
any given time enough new cane varieties available to 
rcplace the comparatively inferior ones as well as to 
replace the deteriorated varieties and to meet the 
future large requirements of improved varieties of 
sugarcane. 

(a) The Pusa Institute in Bihar and Padegaon 
Institute in Maharashtra should be strengthened; 
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(b) Sugarcane breeding Institute at Coimbatore 
should be enlarged and strengthened; 

(c) One more Central Sugarcane Breeding Institute 
‘ should be established. The new institute should start 

as a branch of the Coimbatore Institute as that will 
help considerably in the initial stages of its organisa- 
tion. Later say, within 5 to 10 years, it should become 
an independent institute; and 

(d) It will be necessary to make a detailed study 
for deciding upon the location ol the new breeding 
institute. The Government should set up an expert 
committee to go into this question and to give its view 
about the location of the institute. It should also 
plan a project for the establishment of the institute at 
ah early date and for training the technical staff that 
will be required for the institute. The institute will 
take several years after its establishment to be in a 
position to make any significant impact on the availa- 
bility of new varieties of sugarcane. In the circum- 
stances, the earlier a project is planned and executed, 
the better it will be. 

The country’ is so vast and the problems of sugar- 
cane in the tropical and sub-tropical regions are in 
some respects so different tliaf it is necessary to have a 
separate Sugarcane, Research Institute located in the 
tropcial region for closely attending to the problems 
of sugarcane in the tropical region. A Central 
Sugarcane Research Institute in the tropical region 
should be established on the same lines as the Indian 
Sugarcane Research Institute, Lucknow. In this case 
also, the new Sugarcane Research Institute should 
start as a branch of the Lucknow Institute to develop 
later into an indeperident institute. 

The scope and facilities at the National Sugar Ins- 
titute, Kanpur should be enlarged so that the institute 
may undertake and discharge its various responsibilities 
connected with training, research, advisory' and exten- 
sion services satisfactorily in the context of the 
expanding production and the growing responsibilities 
it will have to shoulder. 

^ Sugar Industry has been fast growing with increas- 
ing shift towards the south. Another sugar technolo- 
gical institute in the south should be set up on more 
or less the same lines as the Kanpur Institute. 

Research on sugarcane breeding and cultural 
techniques and sugar manufacture has to be streng- 
cned if the sugar industry has to play its expected 
ro c in the national economy. Sugarcane and sugar 
^eatch has not received the attention that it deserved, 
either the sugar industry nor the Government has 
provided adequate resources forcarrying out sugarcane 
.t'to scale that is necessary. Allocation of 
un s for sugar and sugarcane research, which is at 
osent very low, should bi increased immediately at 
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least to one percent of the total revenue earned by the 
exchequer and should be progressively and steadily 
raised year by year so that within the next JO to 15 
years, it reaches about 2 per cent of the total revenue 
realised from sugar and sugarcane. Sugar industry 
should also contribute literaHy to the organisation and 
e.xecution of research programmes. 

At present, there is insufficient contact between the 
sugarcane research stations and the Sugar Institute at 
Kanpur. There is also very little coordination between 
the two wings of research— research on sugarcane and 
research on utilisation of sugarcane. The senior 
experts of one institute should visit the other institutes 
carrying on research in related fields. It is not only 
desirable but necessary that the experts carrying on 
research on utilisation of sugarcane should remain 
constantly, in touch with the experts carrying out 
research in breeding and. production of sugarcane. 
There should also be half-yearly or annual meetings of 
senior sugarcane and sugar experts of the centre and 
state research institutions and centres and the 
universities and of the national institutes for a Joint 
study of the problems facing the cane-growers and the 
sugar industry. 

Research work is impeded on account of consider- 
able delays which occur in obtaining financial sanctions 
from higher administrative authorities for research 
programmes. There should be freedom for the 
research worker to work in his own way without 
undue outside constraints. There is need for greater 
autonomy to the research institute and scientists, 
which should have far-reaching and beneficial effects 
on the progress and results of research. 

Sugarcane crop competitions should be held both on 
the basis of quality and yield of cane, the criterion 
being the total sugar (tonnes brix) per hectare. 

The very low and halting progress in cane yields 
and near-stagnation in sucrose content during the 
last 10 to 12 years is a matter of concern. For 
improving the cane yields and the sucrose content, 
adequate irrigation, good seed, sufficient and suitable 
fertilizers and drainage facilities, plant protection 
services, etc. are to be provided. These are basic and 
elementary measures which must be taken. It is here 
that factories and other organizations and agencies 
concerned with cane development can provide 
necessary help to canegrowers. 

Active and direct participation of factories in cane 
development will be an effective means for achieving 
rapid cane development in the country. Factories 
should be given an effective voice in the cane develop- 
ment councils. A council should constitute of 7 
members — ^3 members from the factories, 3 from 
canegrowers and I government official. Where cane 
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growers''union exist, the reprcsenlatives of canegrowers’ 
unions should be members of the council concerned. 
Otherwise, they should be nominated by the State 
Government or by a subordinate authority empowered 
to do so. A senior executive the factory should be 
its chairman. The secretary of the council should be a 
regular employee of the council. 

Competent and qualified agricultural experts should 
be employed and maintained by the factory for exten- 
sion services. 

The funds of the council should be augmented 
considerably. A factory should contribute to the 
funds of the council of its area at the rate of five paisc 
per quintal of cane purchased by it. This amount 
should not form part of the sugar price but should 
qualify as development expenditure for the purposes of 
exemption from corporate/income tax. Canegrowers 
should contribute to the funds of thecouncil at the rate 
of two paise per quintal of cane. The central and the 
State Governments should each contribute at the rate 
of ten paise per quintal. In addition to the above, 
the council should receive, as at present, its share 
from the commission payable by a factory on cane 
purchased by it, which is seven paise per quintal. 

Cane development councils should be established in 
those states also where they do not exist at present so 
that cane development work is carried out with active 
collaboration of the factories and the canegrowers. 

There is need for a direct link between the 
factories and the cane growers even in areas where 
canegrowers’ union exist. In the case of cooperative 
factories, hov/cver, there is no need for having separate 
canegrowers’ unions. 

Deterioration of varieties occurs primarily due to 
virus infection of which the major source is the 
diseased or infected cane setts used for planting. 
Heat treatment of cane setts eliminates or minimises 
the infection. This treatment technique should be 
adopted for which adequate facilities should be provi- 
ded by research centres, factories, government depart- 
ments etc. 

The problem of propagation of the seed of ncv/Iy 
evolved varieties and multiplication of good quality of 
seeds of existing varieties requires an cfTcctivc and 
urgent solution, if the life of the improved high- 
yielding varieties vrith high sucrose content is to be 
prolonged and the standard of sugarcane crop all over 
the country is to be raised. The best solution to this 
problem lies in the setting up of sugarcane farms by 
sugar factories for this specific purpose. Each sugar 
factory should maintain a farm or farms in its areas 
with a lota! acreage sufficient to produce seed to meet 
the requirements of its area under a scheme of seed 
propagation and multiplication. The total area of the 


farm or farms should b; about 4t) hectares', which is 
minimum required. An exemption from the land 
ceiling laws should be granted in respect of factory 
farms. 

The factory farm will function as a primary nursery 
to produce sufii.'icnt healthy seeds to .serve the 
secondary nurseries to bo maintained by progressive 
growers. The seed from the secondary nurseries 
should be supplied to cultivators at sub.sidized lates. 
The subsidy should come out of the funds of the 
development council. The cane development staff 
should ensure that the healthy and improved seed 
actually supplied goes for planting and that the 
farmer who can obtain healthy seed from or 
through the factory, docs not use inferior and 
unhealthy seed. 

There should be a soil testing laboratory as an 
integral part of the farm where farmers may get their 
soils tested free of cost or on payment of a nominal 
fee and obtain advice regarding the kinds and doses of 
fertilizers to be used in their fields and on other 
relevant matters. 

A small workshop for repairing agricultural imple- 
ments commonly used in the areti may also be set up 
as an adjunct to the factory farm. 

Arrangements should be made for sale of fertilizers 
from deposits located in the factory farm premises. 
Various experiments on healthy cane cultivation 
.should be conducted by a factory on its farm and 
demonstrated to the canegrowers. 

Agricultural credit to canegrowers should he made 
available primarily by sugarfaetories and canegrowers* 
union instead of through the village credit .societies. 

One of the main reasons for slow progress in cane 
development has been the lack of adequate credit 
facilities to the canegrowers. Adequate agricultural 
credit must be made available to the growers for cane 
development. This is possible only if the faetories 
whieh have adequate bank credit facilities are actively 
involved in this matter. Every factory sliould be 
under obligation to advance loans or arrange for 
loans (in cash or kind or both) for cane development 
to the canegrovrers of its area vrhen the canegrov/ers 
enter into tripartite or bipartite agreements, as the 
case may be. The amount of loan v/hich a factory 
.should advance or arrange for, should be not less than 
40 per cent of the value of the cane agreed to be 
supplied. 

It should be the responsibility of tlic factory to 
ensure that the cancgrov.crs of its area j'.ct cane 
production loans. To facilitate factories granting 
loans to the canegrov/ers, it is necessary that they 
should be allov/ed and enabled to recover the loans 
through deduction from cane price. 
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The payment of cane price should invariably and in 
all cases be made by factories directly to canegrowers, 
even in respect of canegrowers who supply cane 
through canegrowers’ union. 

Provision of adequate irrigation facilities is of the 
utmost importance for cane development. The Central 
and Stale Governments should extend and intensify 
the creation of irrigation potential by providing large 
tiibewells, eonstruction of canals, etc., to produce a 
significant impact on the irrigation situation in factory 
areas. Cane development councils and factories 
should launch minor irrigation schemes in their areas 
on a significant scale. 


While establishing new factories, provision should 
invariably be made for developing minor irrigation 
facilities, within a radius of 10 to 15 kilometres of a 
factory. 

In areas which are subject to floods and waterlogg- 
ing, the provision of drainage facilities is necessary. 
Construction of tubevvells and surface wells in such 
areas has helped in lowering the water level and in 
providing drainage. The Central and State Govern- 
ments should attend to the drainage problem. To a 


small extent and in limited areas, the development 
councils should also help. 

Development councils and factories should evolve 
schemes for providing required quantities of balanced 
fertilizers to canegrowers at appropriate times and, if 
possible, at subsidised rates. 

There is need for augmenting research on biologi- 
cal control of sugarcane pests. A section for research 
on biological control should be added at the Lucknow 
Sugarcane Research Institute. 

' Sugarcane should be included in the Endemic Area 
Schemes and Epidemic Area Schemes of the Central 
Government. More funds should be made available 
to the Stale Governments for plant protection of agri- 
cultural crops including sugarcane. 

Development councils and factories should also 
participate actively in the control of pests and diseases 
m the sugarcane crop areas. Factories should main- 
tain on their staff a qualified plant protection officer, 
"hose duty should be to guide the canegrowers in 
maintaining their crop well. Suitable pesticides 
should be supplied to canegrowers at subsidised rates, 
praying equipment should be maintained by the 
evciopment councils and factories and given to the 
canegrowers at normal hire rates. 

arvesting and transport of cane by factories 
^sures fresh cane supplies to factories and leads to 
recovery. Where conditions arc favour- 
r>ort' should endeavour harvesting and trans- 

^ of cane, in consultation with and cooperation of 
negrowers and canegrowers’ unions of their areas. 


^ INDIA, 1970 


The need for improvement of existing roads and the 
construction of new roads in factory areas is urgent. 
State Governments concerned should pay early atten- 
tion to this problem. 

As the condition of roads is generally poor and 
transport of cane over longer distances by bullock 
carts is difficult and time consuming, no canegrower 
should have to transport his cane over a distance of 
more than 8 kilometres. More out-station centres 
should be established wherever necessary, 

Canegrower is to be educated about the cane and 
attention to be paid to the ratoon crop and about its 
advantages. Development councils and the factories 
should launch schemes to demonstrate in factory areas 
in the field of progressive farmers, how good ratoon 
crop can be obtained by adopting proper techniques. 

Factories and cane growers’ unions should adopt 
maturity-wise harvesting. Maturity-wise harvesting 
schedules should be drawn up on the basis of the brix 
data of sugarcane crop in different fields. 

To achieve the target of production of 2360 lakhs 
tonnes of cane by 1985-86 tlie per hectare yield has to 
increase from 47.7 tonnes (1971-72) to 63 tonnes. The 
research institutes, the state governments, the factories, 
cane development councils and the growers will have 
to make concerted and coordinated efforts to obtain 
this increase in yields. These cfforls arc specially 
called for in the sub-tropical regions whore the yields 
arc generally low and where a large potential for in- 
crease exists. 

For reaching the target production of 95 lakh tonnes 
of sugar by 1985-86 large scale finance and detailed 
and careful planning both at the central and the stale 
levels and close cooperation of all concerned— the 
industry, canegrowers, workers, government etc. are 
required. 

To achieve sugar production target, the daily install- 
ed cane crushing capacity has to be increased from 
3,16 lakh tonnes (1971-72) to 6.24 lakh tonnes by 
1985-86. The emphasis should be on utilization of the 
installed machinery' over a longer period. 

The present policy of licensing expansions to all 
factories irrespective of the sector to which they 
belong and preference to cooperatives in the matter 
of neev units should continue. 

Dispersal and location of sugar factories all over the 
country in suitable areas will be in the interest of over- 
all development of the rural economy and the mecha- 
nism of licensing should be utilised to this end. 

While issuing licenc-cs to new sugar factories, the 
cane avail.abilily position should be very closely 
examined and licences should be issued for selling up 
of sugar factories in those areas only which have cane 
and which can grow more within a year or tw-o of a 
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factory coming into proiiictioi. The setting up of 
nevr factories in areas where there is very little cane 
potential should be severely discouraged. A sugarcane 
expert should be associated in the study of this point 
and the screening committee may be strengthened by 
including a sugarcane expert. 

Expansion is cheaper and quicker than the setting 
up of a new factory’. All sugar factories should be 
exempted from the licensing restrictions in respect of 
expansion upio 2,000 tonnes of cane per day. 

Licensing of additional capacity by way of new units 
has not been properly phased. Government should 
work out a long term plan and should issue licences in 
a phased manner. 

Most of the existing sugar faaories will have to be 
expanded sooner or later, say, upto 3,000 to 4,000 
tonnes. This aspect has to be kept in view v/hile 
sanctioning new units in the vicinity of the existing 
factories. In the future a new sugar factory should 
not ordinarily be set up within 50 kilometres of any 
other factory. 

Sugar factories should be established in all regions 
which have adequate potential for sugarcane produc- 
tion and not be limited to any particular region or 
regions on considerations of productivity alone. 

The future annua! requirements of sugar machinery 
have been estimated at more than 26 units. The pre- 
sent capacity in the country is 20 plants per year. 
There is need for installing additional sugar machinery 
manufacturing capacity. The Government may take 
suitable action for setting up one or more sugar 
machinery manufacturing units. 

The additional capacity may be given to entrepre- 
neurs outside the existing sector with a view inter alia, 
to providing healthy competition between the existing 
machinery manufacturers and the new manufacturers 
in respect of cost and quality, A part of the addi- 
tional capacity can be obtained by expansion of the 
existing units. 

For a proper planning of production of sugar 
machinery by sugar machinery manufacturers, it is 
essential that there should be regular and even flow of 
orders on the manufacturers. This W’ill be facilitated 
if the grant of licences is evenly phased keeping in 
view the manufacturing installed capacity of the sugar 
industry' and also the capacity of the sugar machinery 
manufacturers. 

One of the reasons for the delay in the setting up 
of the cooperative sugar facto.'ies was due to difiiculty 
in raising substantial amounts of money towards 
the share capital from canegrowers residing within a 
limited area. State Governments should contribute 
to the share capital to the maximum extent they can 
witho'jt waiting for a canegrowers, towards the share 


capital of a cooperative factory. This will enable the 
cooperative factories to place orders for plant and 
machinery more quickly than has been the case so far. 
Apart from the contribution v/hich the State Govern- 
ments make to the share capital from the funds placed 
at their disposal by the National Cooperative Develop- 
ment Corporation, they should also find funds from 
their own resources. 

To avoid delay in the manufactu.m of sugar plants, 
the required quantity of steel may be earmarked for 
manufacture of sugar machinery and placed at the 
disposal of the Central Organisation tNSA/NSCl 
which would make allotments to the sugar machinery 
manufacturers. In case sufficient steel cannot be 
allocated from the indigenous produclion, the manu- 
facturers should be allowed to import the required 
quantities of steel. 

The cost of plant and equipment of a sugar factory 
has been going up rapidly. The Bureau of Industrial • 
Costs and Prices may be asked to find cut the cost of 
standard plant and major components. 

If the requirements of the plant and equipment 
needed for the future development of the sugar 
industry are to be iret, it is necessary that the entire 
sugar machinery’ minufacturi.'ig capacity should be 
available to and utilized for manufacture of sugar 
plants and machinery’. It is necessary to exercise 
some supervision and control over the working of the 
sugar machinery manufacturers. 

It is necessary to maintain a high standard of 
quality of production not only from the point of view 
of indigenous requirements but also from the point 
of view of export. The Technical Wing of NSA/NSC 
should hav’e the authority and the responsibility’ for 
supen’ision over sugar machinery’ manufacture and 
quality control of sugar machinery. Alternatively, 
the National Sugar Institute. Kanpur may be 
entrusted with the responsibility for quality control. 

Intensis’e and continuous research on design of 
sugar machinery is called for. The facilities of the 
Design and Des’clopment Section in the National 
Sugar Institute should be strengthened for this 
purpose. 

Intensive research should be undertaken to design 
and manufacture a furnace which should be capable 
of working primarily on coal but could be run 
efiidently on bogasse also, should coal be not 
as’a liable- 

There is a good scope for earning foreign exchange 
by export of sugar and it will be in the interest of 
both the industry and the nation to increase export. 

So far India’s exports have fluctuated widely from 
year to year. Under such conditions it becomes 
difficult for the importing c-ountries to rely on India 
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for meeting their import requirements. If these 
conditions were to continue, it would greatly damage 
, the prospects of expansion of sugar exports. For 
building up and sustaining our export market, it is 
, necessary to evolve a definite long term policy. 

^ The pattern of meeting export losses in India has 
been different from year to year. There is no fixed 
procedure for meeting the export losses. . It is unfair 
to expect the industry only to bear the entire loss in 
transactions which are carried out to earn foreign 
: exchange in the interest of the country as a whole. 
Government,. therefore, should also share the losses. 
As^a long term policy, the export under the 
preferential quota should be on the industries account 
and the, export under, the International Sugar 
greement Quota, on the Central Government 
Account.. In regard to the sharing of profit or loss, 
the arrangement should be as follows. If profit is 

!!!r 'ncuTcd on export 

profit of the first should 
nr ' p '1/°'' ‘fio loss and only the balance 
profit, if any, should be retained by the former, 
the. entire sugar trade is taken over by the 

‘^"Port losses may be 
, ‘he sugar price and funded separately. The 
. OSS in exports, if any, may be met from this fund. 
Any sayings in a year could be utilised for supporting 
export in other years. 

■ made under the provision of 

aDLtin?^°r Promotion Act, the system of 
reifr proceeds from exports is not 

^®«‘°“9ofcheAct should be suitably 
xvnv distributed in such a 

eSr-Ti”',. "f 

new for expansion of setting up of 

that rafter 1964-65 (the condition being 

maniifn^r-T ff required by Government, shall 

Puroospci^'^.i supply raw sugar for export 
raw t,' ^ selected factories to manufacture 

price P^y^snt may be made at the 

to cost sr°h ‘tcoording 

time to t!m maybe worked out from 

some extenr reduce the export losses to 

putfrscctorin may bo set up in 

Maliancht tT Gujarat in particular and also in 

Producinc IH’f, Andlira Pradesh for 

The ^ ^Ofior for export. 

'ndustrvl'n^i!!-!'*?', °f rotting up and developing sugar 
manufacture Xp'* ° ‘h® Andaman Islands, for 

fully explored export purposes should be 
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Bagasse because of its high cellulosic content has 
great potential for use in the paper industry. There 
arc several difficulties in setting up paper mills based 
on bagasse as primary raw material. A paper mill 
cannot possibly be run on the basis of ‘saved’ 
bagasse only. It will be necessary fora paper mill 
to secure from a sugar factory or a group of factories 
suitable situated in relation to it, the whole or 
substantial part of the bagasse of the factory or 
factories concerned. Tin's w’ill necessarily entail the 
conversion of bagasse furnace into coal furnace. 
To induce sugar factories to change over to coal 
firing with a view to diverting their bagasse to the 
paper industry’, it will be necessary for the Govern- 
ment and the p.ipcr industry to give them adequate 
incentix’es. 

As the national peed for development of paper 
industry is immediate, the Central Government itself 
should initiate early action to set up a paper-cum- 
sugar factory complex in the public sector. It will be 
advisable to establish a sugar millofabout5,000 tonnes 
capacity in an area having adequate cane potential. 
The boilers of the sugar factory should from the 
very beginning be based on coal and the entire 
production of bagasse should be utilized for paper. 

The techniques and equipment required for fuel 
and.stcam economy resulting in savings of bagasse 
arc available. Sugar factories should take recourse to 
these techniques and equipment and reduce the 
consumption of bagasse to the minimum. Bagasse 
saved by factories should be converted into paper 
pulp by installing suitable equipment and by 
transporting the pulp to a central paper factoiy. 
For this purpose, sugar factories should be given 
suitable incentives. 

In the sugnr-cum-paper project furfural should be 
manufactured from the pith separated from the 
bagasse before using the latter for paper manufacture. 

In regard to the other uses of bagasse especially on 
sachariCcation, production of vanillin from lignin 
etc. the available information is inadequate. Research 
on these uses of bagasse should be intensified. 

There is a definite need for increasing the price of 
molasses. A substantial part of alcohol produced 
from molasses is utilized for manufacture of potable 
liquors. It should not be difficult to work out the 
quantiiy of molasses corresponding to potable 
liquors manufactured. The price of that 
quantity of molasses should be fixed at a much higher 
rate. . , 

It is in the national interest to preserve the 
valuable bye-product molasses' from deterioration 
and wastage. Factories not having adequate and 
suitable niolasses storage tanks should be encouraged 
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to instal them. 

The cultivation of beet should be taken up with 
caution and only in areas where enough sugarcane of 
reasonable quantity cannot be grown and there is 
absolute certainty that the entire beet crop will be 
utilized for sugar production. To this end, it will be 
necessary to plan and regulate sugarcane production 
also. In addition to the Government schemes now in 
progress research and development activities should, 
therefore, be oriented towards developing — 

(a) Coordinated programme for cane and beet 
cultivation; 

(b) procedures for reducing the fuel consumption 
in factories processing cane and beet; and 

(c) procedures for proper utilization of by- 
products, particularly beet pulp. 

Work on the above aspects should be taken up at 
the National Sugar Institute, Kanpur in collaboration 
with the Indian Institute of Sugarcane Research, 
Lucknow and some sugar factories. 

Firm and reliable data on production of gur and 
khandsari are not available. In all the important 
gur and khandsari producing states, data on 
production and other essential aspects of these 
sweetening agents should be collected and correlated 
regularly and maintained properly. Suitable agencies 
should be made responsible for this. 

The production of gur and khandsari is inescapable 
and will have to continue as an important economic 
activity in the foreseeable future. 

There is paramount need for improving the 
techniques of gur production. Losses of sugar should 
be reduced and gur of better quality should be 
manufactured. Improved types of roller crushers, 
cap.able of giving SO per cent extraction and increasing 
recovery of gur from 10 to 12 per cent should be 
popularised. Easily understandable literature, which 
even neo-literates may follow, on the subject showing 
the technical and economic advantages of the crusher 
should be brought out. Demonstrations in important 
gur producing areas should be organised. If cane 
growers are convinced of its satisfactory performance 
— from technological as well as economic angles — it 
could be set up by village level cooperative societies 
for processing canegrower's cane into gur. 

Gur production in the vicinity of sugar factories 
throuch power crushers must be regulated and 
controlled as such crushers are generally used for 
production of gur for commercial purposes. 

The demand of the sugar industrj- for keeping 
khandsari units outside the factory area is a rcason- 
.ah'c one. New khandsari units should not generally 
be allowed in factory areas. Inducements should be 


offered to khandsari units to shift away from the 
sugar factory areas. 

As gur and khandsari industries must also continue 
and have cane for crushing suitable arrangements 
should be made by legal and executive measures to 
coordinate cane supplies to them and to the sugar 
industry. 

Gur prices can be maintained by building up and 
skillful manipulations of a buft'er stock of sugar. 
Maintenance of gur prices at a reasonable level will in 
due course lead to a narrowing of the range of 
fluctuations in the area and production of cane and 
stabilization of cane supplies to each of the sugar, the 
gur and the khandsari industries. 

There is need for improving techniques of gur 
storage so that gur can be stored over comparatively 
long periods without loss in weight, quantity and 
colour. Research for the same should be intensified. 

There should be a department or a directorate at 
the centre to initiate and coordinate policies and 
programmes for the proper development of gur and 
khandsari industries. The existing Directorate of 
Sugar and Vanaspati should be enlarged so as to deal 
with the gur and khandsari industries also. When 
the central organisation is set up, it will take over 
these responsibilities. 

Factory should employ specialists such as 
entomologists, agronomists, plant protection ofliccrs 
etc. to attend the special problems of cane cultivation 
in their areas. 

Cane development officers may undergo short 
course in Management in Agriculture. Facilities 
available for such a course at the Indian Institute of 
Management, Ahmcdabad or any other organisation 
may be utilized. 

The Sugarcane Research Institute to be set up in 
the South should undertake the training of the Cane 
Development Field Staff. 

The various State Sugarcane Research Stations’ 
Centres should take up the training of Field and 
Extension Staff of Government, Factories and Cane- 
growers’ Unions. State Governments should provide 
funds and adequate facilities for this purpose at their 
Research Stations/Centres. 

The annual requirement of Sugar Technologists and 
Sugar Engineers will be of the order of 100 each. 
They should be trained according to a planned pro- 
gramme, so that the needs of the new factories and 
the additional needs of the old factories after expan- 
sion could be met. 

The proposed new Sugar Technological Institutes 
in the South should impart training in Sugar Techno- 
logy. The facilities at the Kanpur Institute should be 
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increased at an early dale and utilized to the 
maximum. 

Necessary steps should be taken immediately for 
augmenting training facilities for sugar engineers. This 
can be done in number of ways. First, the number 
of seats at the Kanpur Institute should be increased 
considerably. Secondly, the other Technological 
Institute to be established in the South should have 
larger facilities for such ' training. Further, some of 
■ the Indian Institutes of Technology in the country 
should be requested to start special courses in sugar 
engineering. 

The engineering staff already working in the sugar 
■ factories and not posseessingtherequired qualifications 
should be given preference in admission so that they 
also get qualified quickly. 

Regarding the under-graduate staff required for 
Technology and Engineering Wings of the industry, 
the training facilities will have to be expanded on a 
large scale. State Governments of all major Sugar 
Producing Stales should select one or two polytechnics 
in their states, and institute courses for training 
suitable number of technicians. 

A majority of the existing managerial personnel of 
sugar factories need training and the purely technical 
staff should also be given some basic knowledge of 
scientific management. Arrangements may be made 
with the various management institutes in the country 
In organise Short Term Courses. The facilities avail- 
a e for Business Management Training to senior 
executives at the Hyderabad Staff College may also 
e utilised. The personnel at lower levels may be 
given training for a longer period. 

Officers promoted fiom lower to higher levels in the 
managerial cadre should be given orientation course 
0 equip themselves for higher responsibilities, parti- 
cuarly when their duties change i.e., from purely 
• control to say. man-management. 

ot only the managerial personnel at the poly level 
sue as Managing Director/General Manager, etc.) 
lit also the ■ technical personnel in key post in a 
ac or>' c.g., Chief Chemist, Chief Engineer and Chief 
ccountant, should be given some training in modem 

nianagcment and techniques. 

provision for periodical refresher 
rses (including seminars, workshops, etc.) to enable 
cm to keep abreast of the latest developments in 
^r own respective fields of responsibility. 

0 annual de novo consideration and issue of reser- 
a ion orders is a very disturbing factor. It will be 
reserve areas for a period of at least 
ord stipulation that the reserx’ation 

tin revised any time to meet special situa- 

ns. The special situations should also be clearly 

^ IlroiA, 1970 


specified such as the establishment of a new factory in 
the neighbourhood, the expansion of the capacity of 
the factory, exceptionally high or low production 
of sugarcane in reserved areas, and so on. 

The law, the rules and the orders on the subject of 
reservation of areas should be amended so as to make 
it obligatory on the competent authority to pass orders 
for reservation of areas for a period of not less than 
five years. Even if such provision is not made in Jaw 
the State Government should, under the existing law, 
reserve areas to sugar factory’ for at least five years at 
a time. 

Stale Governments which do not at present pass 
Statutory Reservation Orders under the provisions of 
any law should also fall in line and pass reservation 
orders under the Central Sugar Cane (Control) Order 
Bill they have their own legislation in this regard. 

Purchase of cane from free areas should be strictly 
regulated so that they do not unduly reduce cane 
purchases from the reserved areas at any time. 

To ensure that the legal provisions and restrictions 
that may be made and imposed arc not contravened, 
an effective inspectorate should be set up. 

The absence of obligation on the canegrowers of the 
rcserx’ed areasof a factory to sell any part of their cane 
to the factory creates uncertainty in the working 
of the factory and results in wide fluctuations in cane 
supplies from year to year. A canegrower in the 
reserved areas of a factory should also be under obli- 
gations to supply can; to ih; factory. A pre-condi- 
tion for this should be that the minimum price of cane 
intended for use in sugar factories should be notified 
by the Central Government well ahead the cane sowing 
season every year. 

State Governments should effectively use the legal 
powers which they already have under their own exist- 
ing legislation or under the Sugar Cane (Control) 
Order, 1966, to require each canegrower of the 
reserved areas to supply a specified quantity or per- 
centage of cane grown by him to the factory concerned 
directly or through the Canegrowers’ Union, as the 
case may be. 

To give effect to the scheme relating to the agree- 
ments for supply of cane by canegrowers to factories 
and to arrange for agricultural credit being made 
available by factories to the cultivators for cane pro- 
duction, it will be necessary to make suitable 
statutory provisions cither in State Act or a Central 
Act. They must include the following: — 

(i) Every factory shall enter into agreements with 
canegrowers of its area for supply of cane upto its full 
requirement for a normal crushing period; 

(ii) When canegrowers supply cane through a 
society, tripartite agreements for supply of cane 
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should be executed to which the factory, the society 
and the individual canegrowers concerned sliould be 
parties; 

(iii) The agreement shall specify the quality of cane 
to be supplied by the cultivator to the factory and the 
area and the particulars of the plot or plots, the crop 
of which will be supplied to the factory; 

(iv) On execution of the agreement for supply of 
cane by a cultivator to the factory, the factory shall 
be under the obligation to advance loan in cash or in 
kind or both to the canegrowers for the purpose of 
production of cane; 

(v) The amount of loan shall not be less than forty 
per cent of the value ol the cane agreed to be supplied, 
calculated at the minimum price for the cane fixed by 
the Government; 

(vi) lit the alternative to itself advancing the loan 
as mentioned in clause (iv) the factory shall arrange 
for the advance by a Bank of the stipulated amount 
of loan to the canegrower by guaranteeing or/and 
under-writing such loan; 

(vii) On execution of the agreement and payment 
of the loan the factory will be entitled to recover the 
loan and the interest thereon through deduction from 
the cane price payable to the canegrower concerned; 

(viii) In case of a wilful default by the factory in 
arranging for the loan as stipulated in clause (vi), the 
agreement shall be voidable at the option of the 
cultivator, if the cultivator does not declare the agree- 
ment as void, he may apply to the appropriate 
authority for specific performance of this term and the 
said Authority may require the factory to advance the 
stipulated amount to the canegrowers. The order of 
the appropriate authority shall have the force of a 
decree of a court and shall be executable as such; 

(ix) The factory shall not charge interest at a rate 
higher than the rate charged by the bank for advances 
for sugarcane cultivation and shall not realise from 
the eanegrower any part of service charges incurred 
by it on the disbursment and recovery of the loan. 

Besides these changes in the laws, amendments will 
have to be made in the laws and agreements to incor- 
porate the recommendations made in chapter III, 
part II. In addition, the following two terms 
should also be contained in each agreement: — 

(i) On receipt of the loan granted (in cash or in 
kind or both) the cultivator shall utilize it exclusively 
and only for the purpose of cane production in the 
area and in the plots specified in the agreement; and 

(ii) In case of breach of the above clause by the 
canegrower, he shall also be liable to pa) penal 
interest at a rate not e.xceeding twice the rale of 
interest at which the loan has been given. 


The penalty for deliberate default on the part of the 
canegrower should be equivalent to 50 per cent of the 
price of cane in deficit and on the part of a factory 
equivalent to the full price of the cane in deficit. 

The form of offer to sell and form of agreement to 
sell and purchase cane should clearly indicate the plots 
whose cane will be supplied to the factory. 

In fixing the credit limits for the sugar industry as a 
whole and for individual factories and in determining 
the margins for the purposes of advancing money 
against pledged stocks of sugar, due consideration 
should be given to the requirements of funds for 
payment of cane price and the need for its prompt 
payment. 

There should be uniformity in the laws and rules 
relating to the payment of cane price and also interest 
in default of payment of cane price within the prescri- 
bed period. 

A factory should be under obligation to make pay- 
ment of cane price immediately on demand and in any 
case not later than 24 hours of demand aBer delivery 
of cane, at the gate of the factory. For outstation 
Purchasing Centres the payment should be made not 
later than 72 hours of demand after delivery of the 
cane at the Centre. State Government or an authority 
empowered to do so may extend the period of 72 
hours in respect of Out Sation Purchasing Centres 
where he is satisfied that payment of cane price within 
this period is not feasible. The relevant provisions of 
the Slate Acts and Rules and the Central Sugarcane 
(Control) Order should be amended accordingly. 

The only way in which prompt payment even imme- 
diate payment can be arranged is to make the factories 
responsible for payment of cane price directly to cane- 
growers irrespective of w’hether they are direct 
suppliers or suppliers through a Canegrowers’ Union 
or Society, provision should be made in the laws, rules 
and orders relating to the payment of cane price 
accordingly. 

For expediting cane price payment, the pass books 
issued to canegrowers should contain /nter alia, all 
the relevant information about the canegrowers’ ledger 
and account number, the amount of loan advanced, 
the number and amount of instalments in which it has 
to be recovered, the deductions made from time to 
time and so on. 

Canegrowers should be encouraged to open their 
accounds with banks as that will facilitate the payment 
of their cane price into their account immediately it 
becomes due. When a canegrower requests for 
payment of his cane price by cheque, the factories 
concerned should made arrangement for payment by 
cheque. This will encourage banking habit among 
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: . In the.case of a Cooperative factofy, the constitution 
of the Development Council will lie adjusted to the 
" extent that canegrowers will be nominated by the 
Board'of Directors of the cooperative factory and may 
' be the directors of the Board. 

A uniform set of functions should be prepared for 
development couneils all over the country. A suitable 
prorisioh should be made in the relevant Stales Acts, 
Rules and Orders and in Central Sugarcane (Control) 
Order. . 

Necessary provision should be made in the Central 
Sugarcane (Control) Order giving statutory sanction for 
sharing extra sales realisations between factories and 
the canegrowers. Provision should also be made in the 
said Order that only those canegrowers who enter into 
Contract for supply of cane during a season and fulfil 
their contracts will be eligible for sharing the extra sales 
, reah'sations with the factories. A suitable machinery 
should also be set up having adequate powers under the 
law to verify the extra sales realisations from sugar and 
to enforce the sharing of extra realisations between 
factories and canegrowers and their distribution among 
the eligible canegrowers. It should also be laid down 
that penalties realised from, defaulting canegrowers 
will be proportionately distributed to canegrowers who 
fulfil^ (heir agreements to supply cane in each year. 

, Provision should also be made for the submission by 

• factories of fortnightly or monthly returns of sugar sales 
and the prices obtained by them and for their checking 
rom time to time. Proper forms should be devised in 
consultation with financial experts. 

Suitable provision should be made in the relevant 
cts requiring managements of factories to have on 

* cif Boards of Managements/Directors at least one 
i^presehtative of labour who should be a worker- 
employee of the factory concerned. Factories other 
1 an cooperative' factories should also provide for the 

of a canegrowers’ representative on their 

ards of Management. Pending formulation of rules 
2nd procedure for the election of the representatives of 
canegrowers, they should be nominated by 
c State Government concerned or by an authority 

empowered to do so. 

''^commendations relating to the reservation o I 
obligation of canegrowers and factories to sell 
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and purchase dane grown in the reserved areas, would 
not apply to cooperative sugar factories and the cane- 
growers of their areas, inasmuch as the areas of their 
operation are defined by their bye-laws and the relations 
between them and their shareholder-canegrowers in 
regard to production and supply of cane, payment of 
cane price, etc., are governed by their bye-laws. 

There should be a statutorily reserved area for every 
cooperative factory, generally co-extensive with its area 
of operation as defined in its bye-laws. The general law 
precluding a factory from purchasing cane from the 
reserved areas of another factory should apply to 
cooperative factories also. 

The canegrowers of the areas of cooperative factories 
who cannot become members should have the right and 
the opportunity to sell their cane to other factories and 
the latter to purchase the cane. 

The law and rules relating to immediate payment to 
cane price should apply to cooperative factories in the 
case of non-member canegrowers from whom they 
purchase cane. The cooperative factories should also 
be under obligation to grant agricultural credit facilities 
to all canegrowers with whom they enter into agreement 
for purchase of cane. 

The bye-laws of the cooperative factories do not 
contain a clear indication of the objectives which a 
cooperative factory should have in view, and should 
aim at — for instance, socio-economic development of 
its area and rendering services to the vulnerable and 
weaker sections of the community. The aims and objects 
of every cooperative factory should include the social 
objectives. 

The bye-laws of cooperative factories should be 
revised where necessary with a view to broadening the 
base of the cooperative factories so that with every 
increase in the capacity of the factory, new members 
also should be enrolled from amongst cultivators who 
want to become members of the cooperative factories. 

Sugar factories can play an important role in the 
socio-economic development and in helping to improve 
the lot of the weaker sections of the community in their 
areas. Sugar is the largest rural-based industry. Sugar 
factories should not confine themselves purely to 
production of sugar as they are in the best position to 
look after the socio-economic development of rural 
areas around them. 
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APPOINTMENT 

One of the subjects discussed at the Fourteenth 
Conference of representaiites of the State Financial 
Corporations, held in Bombay in March 1970. \vas the 
financing of industrial estates. NMiile it was recognised 
that industrial estates could play an important 
role in the development of small-scale industries and 
that it was necessary- to locate additional resources for 
setting them up, it was also realised that unless adequate 
attention was paid to the conditions determining the 
successful functioning of industrial estates, it w ould not 
be prudent for the financial institutions to expand their 
loan assistance to these xentures. The Gotemor of the 
Reserve Banb. who inaugurated the Conference, observ- 
ed in his Inaugural Address that some of the industrial 
estates had remained “empty shells . The Deputy 
Go%-ernor of ib.e Bank, who presided over the sessions 
of the Conference emphasised the need for the financial 
institutions coming forward with concrete suggestions 
for augmenting the resources a%ailable for financing 
industrial estates and ensuring that the resources are 
utilised properly and not frittered away in the construc- 
tion of estates based on political or other considerations, 
resultinc in the entire expenditure becoming infruciuous. 
It was, therefore, decided at the Conference that a 
Working Group should be appointed by the Resen-e 


Babk to go into the prebiem of fiuariCmg ci meustriri 
estates irr a.1 its aspects atta to matvC r-eccmmcrtaatioas 
for coasi-deration b}' the leading iastitutioas. Accordiag- 
ly the Resert-e Bank constituted the ^^'ork:^g Gro'cp oa 
Financing of Industrial Estates ia Oe-.ober 19“b. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i.l To study the economics of establisbinen; aad 
operations of industrial estates owned by Government, 
public sector organisations bodies. Co-ope^ati^'e orr.tai- 
saiions and prit-are parties and suggest suitable critetit 
for the establishment of such estates by public sector 
organisations, bodies and private parties and apprmsJ 
of their working : 

(ii) to examine the present pattern of financing of 
industrial estates by banks, term lending institutions 
and the life Insurance Corporation of India and evolve 
guidelines for financing them by banks, term lending 
institutions and the life Insurance Corporation of 
India ; 

(iii) to consider any other matter incidental to and 
arising from the above. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction ; The Programme of Industrial Estates. 
Its Broad Dimensions and Results ; The Origin and 
Objectives of the Industrial Estates Programme and ibo 
Evolution of Governmental Policies; \N orking of Indus- 
trial Estates — Evaluation Reports ; Sample Sun ey of 
Industrial Estates ; Private Industrial Estates — Sonic 
aspects of their Establishment and Operation ; General 
Policies of the State Governments regarding the setting 
up and Management of Industrial Estates Suggestions 
regarding setting up of new Industrial Estates and 
their Operations ; Proposed .Arrangements for Financing 
Industrial Estates by Financial Institutions ; The Role 
of Lie in the Financing of Industrial Estates ; The Role 
of the State Financial Corporations and of Commercial 
and Co-operativ e Banks in the Financing of Indusiia! 
Estates: Guidelines to be followed by Financial insti- 
tutions for considering Loan Proposals for setting up 
Industrial Estates ; Summary of Conclusions and 
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RecommericfationS ;• Annexures, Appendices ; State- 
ments;’ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

■ Although the programme of industrial estates has 
made good progress during the last two decades or so, 
certain deficiencies in its implementation were observed. 
Of the total number of sheds completed in 455 estates, 
as high a proportion as 38 per cent was not utilised. 
The average utilization of sheds in completed estates 
was 64 per cent. The rate of utilization was the highest 
inurban estates (74%), followed by semi-urban estates 
(56%) and rural estates (42%). • 

By and large, the extent of use of sheds in the co- 
operative estates in Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat and 
Madhja Pradesh was generally higher but in Rajasthan, 
Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh it was lower than that 
in other estates. 

The magnitude of utilization in private industrial 
estates was relatively high, irrespective of the area of 
location. 

The evaluation studies on the working of the indus- 
trial estates undertaken by a few State Governments 
revealed several defects, such as improper selection of 
sites, inadequate attention to the provision of infra- 
structure facilities and lack of leadership on the part of 
management to atti'act entrepreneurs. 

A field study of a sample of industrial estates and 
the Units located therein revealed that (i) the estates 
which had been set up aPer careful techno-economic 
surveys proved to be successful, irrespective of whether 
the estates were located in urban, semi-urban or rural 
areas; (ii) proximity to markets and adequate transport 
links to the markets were important pre-requisites to 
the success of estates; (iii) the utilisation ratio (i.e., the 
proportion of the number of sheds occupied by units in 
production to the number of sheds constructed) was 
generally higher for urban estates than for the rural 
estates; (iv) the time t aken for acquiring land was 
generally about a year or so, and, for development of 
land and the provision of infrastructure facilities, about 
hvo to three years; (v) the proportion of rentable area 
•o the total developed area was generally lower for 
rural estates than for the urban estates, mainly because 
in the former estates, a larger proportion of tlie deve- 
oped area \vas occupied by roads, open space, etc.; (vi) 
1 e cost of develppment ' of land and provision of in- 
rastructure seemed to be generally higher in the rural 
®n semi-urban areas than in the urban areas; (vii) the 
‘^nst of setting up the estates was lower for those set 
by co-operative societies than for those set up by 
a Cviii) the ratio of the cost of acquisition 

P evelopment of land and provision of infrastructure 
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facilities to the total cost of setting up the estate gene- 
rally ranged between 25% and 35%; this ratio was gene- 
rally higher in respect of estates set up in rural areas 
than those in urban areas; (ix) almost all the units 
located in the estates belonged to small industry ' sector 
and most of these were new units; (x) barring the estates 
in Gujarat, Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh, where 
plots/sheds were acquired on hire purchase terms, in 
other States, where Government estates predominated, 
the sheds were occupied mostly on a rental basis; and 
(xi) about two-thirds of the units in the estates were 
purchasing raw materials or selling their finished pro- 
ducts from/to centres situated beyond a radius of 100 
miles. 

In most of the States, the industrial estates pro- 
gramme was exclusively concerned with the develop' 
ment of general purpose estates. 

In Gujarat and Maharashtra, the programme of 
industrial estates has been relatively successful; in the 
former State the programme of Governmental industrial 
estates is administered by Government-owned Corpora- 
tion (GIDC) while in the latter State, co-operative 
industrial estates predominate. In Tamil Nadu, where 
also the programme has a record of good performance, 
it is implemented by the State Industries Department. 

The choice of location and meticulous care in the 
implementation of programme are as important for the 
success of the industrial estates as the general climate 
for industrialisation. 

Past failures of some of the industrial estates should 
not be regarded as an undue deterrent for setting up 
new estates in as much as the failures arc due to clearly 
identifiable defects, both in the formulation and in the 
implementation of the programme, and if caret's taken 
to avoid them, there is no reason why industrial estates 
could not be a successful aid to industrialisation. 

The failure of the industrial estates programme in 
rural and backward regions is attributed to (a) the 
general failure to bring about dispersal of industries ; 
(b) wrong location of the estates ; (c) faulty planning 
of the estates and poor execution and (d) lack of an 
effective machinery to supervise the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the estate. Some of these defects can be 
avoided through a better programme of pre-planning of 
the estates and its more effective implementation. 

There is considerable scope for setting up new 
industrial estates in the vicinity of urban and semi-urban 
centres or what may be alternatively termed as growth 
centres and potential growth centres. 

Barring functional or single trade estates 'in urban 
and semi-urban areas, in the formulation of a pro- 
gramme, attention should generally be devoted to the 
development of land and the provision of infrastructure 
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of land and provision of infrastructure would have 
to come from their budgetary allocations. 

, As regards the estates set up and managed by the 
Industrial Development Corporations, it will be appro- 
priate if the two types of operations, viz., those covering 
the provision of infrastructure facilities and those of 
construction of sheds, are separated, and the require- 
ments for finance for the 'wo types of activities arc met 
through separate arrangements. While the construction 
of industrial sheds can be financed by banks and term- 
lending institutions at the normal rates of interest 
applicable to industrial loans, the investment in infra- 
structure facilities will have to be financed appropriately 
by long term loans at relatively low rates of interest. 
These Corporations will have to add to their borrowing 
rates, a spread to enable them to meet their administra- 
tive costs, make a provision for bad debts and make 
profits to. pay dividends on capital and transfer to 
reserves. Hence, their lending rates may be around 
8-S? per cent. If the State Governments propose that a 
still concessional lending rate should prevail, they 
should subsidise the dilTcrence between the normal 
lending rates and the concessional rales to be charged 
by the Corporations. Alternatively, resources required 
by the Corporations for financing infrastructure might 
be raised by way of loans from the State Governments 
at a concessional rate of interest. The Corporations 
should adopt an appropriate policy for pricing their 
produc'.s and services. 

For co-operative and private estates, finance for 
desxlopmcnt of land and the provision of infrastructure 
•could come either from State Government and TDC 
and/or from financial institutions like the LIC and 
finance for construction of sheds could be provided by 
banks and SFCs to industrial units to enable them to 
put up sheds. Banks and financial institutions should 
have appropriate • arrangements for financing industrial 
estates in urban and semi-urban areas to be set up by 
co-operatives, private parties and agencies of the State 
Govcmmenl.s, such as Industrial Development Corpo- 
rations. 

For relatively small projects involving loans of not" 
more than say Rs. 20 lakhs, the appraisal and financing 
may be done by the SFCs and where the project costs 
not more than Rs. 25 lakhs, by the commercial banks 
hawng deposit resources of less Ilian Rs. 300 crorcs. 
^>0 sudreciling on loan amount need operate for banks 
with a larger deposit base than Rs. 300 crorcs. 

Dnth such time as the IDBI is not in a position to 
mobilise savings from the public, say to the extent of at 
wst half of it.s net outlay in any year it may not be 
< esirable for it to provide refinance on loans by financial 
msiitutions and banks for the setting up of industrial 
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estates. The IDBI Act may be suitably amended to 
enable the Bank, in future, either to lend directly or to 
refinance loans c.xtcndcd by banks and financial insti- 
tutions for’thc setting up of industrial estates. 

Advances granted by banks and SFCs to co-operath-e 
societies of technician-entrepreneurs for the purpose of 
setting up industrial estates for their use may be made 
eligible for cover under the guarantee scheme of the 
Credit Guarantee Corporation of India Ltd., provided 
that the estates arc meant to be used exclusively by 
.small-scale industrial units. 

Estates which eater to the different size categories of 
industries arc more likely to be successful than those 
which arc exclusively meant for small-scale units. But, 
since the programme is meant e.sscntially to help the 
small cntreprcneiins. it should be ensured by banks and 
SFCs that the industrial estates eater mainly to the 
needs of small units. 

Institutional finance to develop industrial estates may 
be provided to private parties who may own land which 
they might like to develop into industrial estates ; in 
such instances, the lending institution should ensure 
that at least 75 per cent of the sheds financed arc firmly 
committed to be sold/rcnted/lea.scd out to genuine small- 
scale industrial units on reasonable terms. 

The Lie may continue its present arrangement for 
financing the setting up of industrial estates against the 
guarantee provided by the respective Slate Governments. 

The LIC should lend to IDCs against the mortgage 
of their fixed assets at around 71% p.a. To the extent 
that there is a shortfall in the value of assets to be 
mortgaged at a margin of 50 per cent the LIC could 
accept State Government’s guarantee and the rate of 
interest on the amounts to be guaranteed by the State 
Governments could be around 7 per cent. 

The LIC-might also grant loans to the municipalities 
and other local authorities lo enable them to participate 
in the programme of industrial estates. These loans 
may be given by the LIC against the State Government 
guarantee on the same terms and conditions as those 
stipulated for loans to co-operative socictics./joint-siock 
companies. 

The Lie could make larger resources available for 
financing of industrial estates through participation 
arrangements with SFCs and banks. The p.irticipating 
bank/SFC may take up earlier maturity say. upto 7 
years of the promissory notcs/parlicipaibn certificate 
arising out of the conversion of the original loan, the 
remaining period of maturity licing taken over by ifie 
LIC. The rate of interest to be charged by the LIC 
m.ay be S per cent and that by the SFC 9 per cent. 
Since commercial banks would find it difficult to lend at 
a rate below 10 per cent, the State Government may. 
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bearing in mind the type and location of estates, subsi- 
dise the difference between the rate of interest normally 
charged bj' ban3:s and the concessional rate which the 
Government deems it desirable to be charged by banl3. 
The participation agreement should provide that both 
the institutions will bear losses, if any, arising out of 
defaults in the repayments during the entire currency- of 
the loan in the same proportion as the amounts lent by 
them and that this should hold good e\'en after the loan 
amount granted b>' the bani.'SFC has been repaid in 
full during the earlier period of repayment of the ad- 
vance. For the contingent liability incurred by the 
hanl;/SFC during the later period of loan maturity it 
may lety on the borrowers a commission at a conces- 
sional rate of i to 1 per cent per annum on its propor- 
tionate share in outstanding balance of the loan. The 
banh/SFC which would be acting as an agent of the 
Lie for the recovety of the loan should be paid a small 
commission, say upio I per cent b\ the LlC on the 
amount of the loan outstanding during the later period 
of the advance. 

Yet another method for the LIC to make larger re- 
sources available for financing of industrial estates and 
particularly the worltsheds which ma>’ be set up in the 
rural areas, would be for the Corporation to lend to the 
estates after the projects are appraised by credit institu- 
tions which would also guarantee repayment of the loan 
and pajtnenl of interest. Vtfiiile these loans would have 
to come out of the funds earmarked for unapproved 


investment of the Corporation, it will be necessaiy to 
suitably amend the State Financial Corporations Act, 
1^51 so as to enable SFCs to give guarantees to the 
LIC 

The SFCs and commercial banks, barring the bigger 
banl3, should confine their credit to financing the setting 
up of small and medium estates and financing of indus- 
trial sheds. As a matter of general poUty, proposals for 
any loan e>;ceeding Rs. 25 lakhs to an industrial estate 
should not ordinarily be entertained by commercial 
banks, with deposit resources less than PvS. 300 crores. 
Such proposals, howeser, may be taken up by such a 
bank, in participation preferably with a State Financial 
Corporation. For SFCs, a ceiling limit should be 
imposed on the financing of industrial estates so that 
the total amount of loans for the purpose does not 
exceed 10 per cent of the total loans sanctioned by it 
during a year. 

The co-operative banks should confine themselves to 
(a) financing medium and small co-operative estates in 
urban and semi-urban areas in participation with com- 
mercial banlts State Financial Corporations and fb) 
financing individual members of the societies for cons- 
truction of sheds. 

The amount of loan assistance required for the cons- 
truction of sheds would be Rs. 10 crores per annum for 
the ne?;t few years, of which the share of the LIC may 
be pm at Rs. 5 crores, that of SFCs at Rs. 3 crores and 
of banks at Rs, 2 crores. 
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cals and Mines and Metals (Department of Mines and 
Metals; vide its Pvesolution No. CI-13(ll)/70 dated 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(a) Undertake a survey of fuel resources and the 
regional pattern of their distribution ; 

(b) Study the present trends in exploitation and use 
' of fuels; 

(c) Estimate perspective of demand by sectors (in 
particular transport, industry, power generation 
industry and domestic fuel) and by regions; 

(d) Study the efficiency in the use of fuel and recom- 
mend ; — 

(i) the outline of a national fuel policy for the 
next fifteen years; 

(ii) a pattern of consumption and measures, 
fiscal and otherwise, which would help the 
best use of available resources; and 

(iii) the measures and agencies, to promote the 
optimum efficiency in use of fuel. 

CONTENTS 

Chairman’s letter forwarding the Report; Names of 
Chairman and Members of Fuel Policy Committee; 
Names of the Secretariat of the Fuel Policy Committee; 
Abbreviations; Introduction; Trends in Energy Consum- 
ption ; Forecast of Energy Demand ; Fuel Resources of 
India ; Regional Distribution of Demand for Energy ; 
Perspective of Long Term Energy Problems; Coal Policy; 
Oil Policy; Policy for Power Sector; Policy for Energy 
Supply to Domestic Sector; Costs and Prices in Energy 
Sector; Technology Plan for Enery Sector; Summary of 
Recommendations; Annex Tables II. 1, II. 2, II. 3, II. 4, 
11.5,111.1, III. 2, Xir-1.; Technical Note II. I, 11.2, 
VIlI-1. 

RECOMMEIVDATIONS 

Demand for Energy : In estimating the demand for 
fuels the .Committee took note of the ‘‘Long Term 
Perspective” of the Indian Econo ny set out in Fifth 
Five-Year Plan. The Committee has estimated three 
levels of demand for energy, viz. — 

Case— I : assuming that the relative prices of fuel 
will continue to be the same in future and that 
technology shifts would follow the same trends 
as in the past*; 

Case— li : assuming an intermediate level between 
Ca'se-I and Case-ITI which is considered possible 


* With certain adjustments in the trends of consumption 
of fuel oil, to correct for the increased use of fuel oil 
in the early seventies due to lack of coal supplies. 
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of achievement under most of the foreseeable set 
of conditions; and 

Case — III : assuming that the relative price of oil 
products and other fuels will continue to be in 
the same state as in the first quarter of 1974 and 
that the measures indicated in the report for 
increasing fuel efficiency and for substituting oil 
products by other fuels in areas which are viable 
and desirable on techno-economic considera- 
tions are implemented as suggested. 

Case-ll has been referred to as the normal case while 
discussing policy issues relating to specific fuels, but the 
Committee’s recommendations are that.efforts should be 
made to bring the demand in line with the estimate s 
made in Qise-III. The requirements of the different 
commercial fuels as estimated by the Committee are 
indicated in the Table see on next page. 

Rcscn’cs of Coal. A summary of the total gross 
reserves of the different varieties of coal is given below ; 

Summary of reserves of coal available in India 


(In million tonnes) 



Total 

Proved Indica- 

Infer- 


Gross 

Reser- 

ted 

red 


Reser- yes 

Reser- 

Reser- 


res 


ves 

ves 

/. Cooking Coal 





Prime cooking coal 

5650 

3650 

1540 

•460 

Medium cooking coal 9431 

3850 

4309 

1272 

Semi to weekly cook- 
ing coal 

- 5073 

1559 

2600 

914 

Total cooking coal 

20154 

9059 

8449 

2646 

2. Non-cooking coal 





Non-cooking coal 

59968 ] 

■ 12306 

22310 

26180 

Tertiary coal 

3. Lignite 

828] 




Lignite 

2025 

1795 

202 

28 

Grand Total 

82975 

23160 

30961 

28854 


Our cooking coal reserves will be able to sustain the 
growing requirement of the steel industry for a period 
of about 40 years only. On very rough calculation,’ it 
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Estimated requirements of the different commercial fuels 


Consuming Sector 

Coal 

{Million Tonnes') 

Oil Products 
{Million Tonnes) 

Electricity 
{Million kWli) 



CASE 



CASE 


CASE 


I 

11 

III 

I 

II 

III 

I 

11 

III 




1978-79 






Energi’ use — 

132.0 

137.S 

142.8 

26.7 

24.5 

22.7 

120 

124 

128 

Non-Energj’ use — 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

— 

— 

— 

Total — 

135.0 

140.8 

145.8 

34.4 

32.2 

30.4 

120 

124 

128 




1983-84 






Energj' use — 

195.0 

203.8 

210.4 

37.0 

33.2 

29.9 

199 

205 

211 

Non-Energy use — 

6.0 

7.0 

8.0 

10.8 

9.4 

9.0 

— 

— 

— 

Total — - 

201.0 

210.8 

218.4 

47.8 

42.6 

38.9 

199 

205 

211 




1990-91 






Energy’ use — 

330.0 

342.0 

352.9 

61.0 

52.5 

44.6 

385 

392 

398 

Non-Energ>’ use — 

9.0 

10.5 

12.0 

16.5 

14.2 

12.2 

— 

— - 

— 

Total — 

339.0 

352.5 

364.9 

77.5 

66.7 

56.8 

385 

392 

398 


The estimates of demand for non-commercial fuels are as follows : — 


Fuel 


197S-79 

1983-84 

1990-91 

In int 

In mctr 

In mt 

In mctr 

In mt 

In mctr 

Firewood and Charcoal 

— 

132 

125 

131 

124 

122 

116 

Dung cake (dry) 

— 

65 

26 

65 

26 

53 

21 

Vegetable waste 

— 

46 

44 

46 

44 

46 

44 
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may be stated that the reserves of non-coking coal 
that have been categorised so far would last for about 
100 to 150 years. ,• 

, ‘ Oil rescne : In the oil prospect map of India, 27 
basin's have been delineated on land and off-shore cove- 
ring a total sedimentary area of about 1.41 million sq 
km on land and about 0.26 million sq km lying with the 
. 100 metre isobath of shelf-zone in the Indian off-shore. 
The well studied oil bearing area constitutes about 4 per 
cent of the total area of the Indian sedimentary basins 
, which could be the habitat for oil. The proved reser- 
ves of crude oil and natural gas are shown in Table 
' below 


Reserve of Crude and Natural Gas 



Cn/de Oil 

Natural Gas 

yirea . 

ill) million 

iln billion 


tonnes') 

Cubic 

Metres) 

• Gujarat 

56.38 

19.66 

Assam ■ . . 

71.46 

42.82 

Total .. 127.84 

62.48 


• Hydro-electric potential : The economically usable 
hydro electric potential estimated for each of these river 
systems and its State-wise distribution is given in Table 
below 

' ■ Statewise Distribution of Power Potential 


Slate MW at 60% 

LF 


!• Andhra Pradesh ' 

,2. Assam (including Meghalaya, Nagaland, 
Mizoram) 

3- Bihar' 

Gujarat 

5. Jammu and Kashmir . . 

Kerala , . , ■ 

. Madhya Pradesh 
3- Madras 
Maharashtra 

iO- I'lysore , . . . , . 

H- Orissa . . " " ’ ' ' * 

1“ Punjab and Haryana 

‘3- Rajasthan 

W- Uttar Pradesh ” 


2.476.5 

11,599.4 

600.7 

677.0 

3.590.5 

1.539.5 
4,582.3 

708.2 

1.909.6 
3,372.8 
2,062.0 
1,360.5 

148.0 
3,764.0 




15. West Bengal . . . . . . . . 22.0 

16. Himachal Pradesh . . . . . . 1,867.5 

17. Manipur . . . . . . ... 865.0 


Total . . 41,155.5 


Source : Central Water and Power Commission. 

The Power Economy Committee expressed the view 
that “on the basis of the latest 'information regarding 
hydcl energy resources and their economics of 
development, it would be possible to instal about 80 
to 100 million kW of hydel capacity on our river 

systems during the next two to three decades ” In 

the absence of details this Committee has taken note of 
the hydel potential as indicated by' CW and PC. The 
Committee would recommend that a more systematic 
delineation of our hydro-electric potential should be 
taken up as soon as possible. 

Uranium reserves ; The reasonably well assured 
uranium resources in India are about 22,000 Te Us Os 
with an additional inferred reserves of 24,000 Tc 
Us Os. Once these fast breeder reactors come on line by 
1985-90, they will produce more plutonium than they 
would burn, and then the uranium resources available 
in India would be able to support about 600,000 to 
10,00,000 MW of installed capacity for a life time of 30 
years. Thus, the potentially available energy from the 
presently known uranium deposits in India would 
amount to 120x10’ to 200x10’ billion kWh of electri- 
city. 

Energy perspective beyond 1990-91 : The conside- 
rations described above suggest that the rate of growth 
of energy demand in the period beyond 1990-91 may 
not be as high as the projected rate of growth of energy 
demand upto 1990-91 and certainly not as high as the 
growth rates observed over the past two decades. 

Regional energy policy ; If the objective is to 
achieve a more balanced per capita total commercial 
energy consumption by 1990-91, there should be a well 
conceived policy towards regional development which 
will take note of the divergences in resource endow- 
ments. The region-wise energy policy should be a part 
of a well conceived regional development Strategy. 

Review of policy : It is necessary to keep the en- 
ergy policy under periodic review and to effect changes 
wherc-cver necessary. If the energy plans and poli- 
cies are to be operationally meaningful, they should be 
reviewed periodically at least once in three years and 
the planning horizon extended at each time to 15 years. 

Organization to impfenicnf a coherent fuel policy : 
The implementation of the recommendations of the 
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Fuel Policy Committee which call for co-ordinated 
action by several Ministries and agencies of the 
Government. An ideal organizational arrangement 
for this will be the setting up of an Energy Comniission 
clothed with adequate powers and manned by suitable 
talents which can be entrusted with the responsibility for 
the periodic review of the energy situation and for 
planning for optimal production and distribution of 
the different fuels. However, it is recognised that such 
a Commission will have to take over the functions 
which are now dealt with in several Ministries like the 
Ministry of Irrigation and Power, the Department of 
Mines, the Department of Petroleum, the Railway 
Board and the Planning Commission. It is also to be 
recognised that the scope of work of the Commission 
will become very large and some of the problems 
associated with large organization will have to be faced 
by the Commission. The need, however, to coordinate 
the activities of the different agencies of Government 
dealing with energy is very urgent. The Committee 
considers that it would be appropriate to immediately 
set up an Energy Board consisting of the Ministers of 
the concerned Ministries supported by a suitably 
structured Secretariat to assist this Board. Such a 
Board would be somewhat different from a Cabinet 
Committee as the Board would have a Secretariat which 
would initiate or undertake studies and analysis rele- 
vant for the review or revision of the fuel policy and 
would not depend entirely on the administrative Minis- 
tries for such studies. 

Studies on energy policy : Whether a separate 
Institute of Energy Studies is set up or ihe proposed 
Energy Board takes up the work, the working of the 
agency entrusted with Energy studies, should be orient- 
ed more towards the arranging for the studies to be 
conducted by different institutions and agencies in 
existence now and coordinating the research projects. 
Any attempt to centralize the research efforts relating to 
energy problems which extend over a very large area of 
economics, science and technology under a single in- 
stitution may prove counter-productive. 

Coal resources ; Coal should be considered as the 
primary source of energy in the country for the next 
few decades and the energy policy of the country should 
be designed on this basic premise. 

The locational aspect of the coal deposits in the 
country underlines the need for developing an efbeient 
and adequate transport system which would cpsurc the 
flow of available fuel resources from the points of 
availability to the points of requirements. 

As the prime coking coal resources may get ex- 
hausted in about 40 years’ time and the medium coking 
coal after some more time, it is necessary that all efforts 


arc taken from now on for the conservation of prime 
coking coal, in particular, and of coking coal, in 
general. 

Detailed investigations should be aimed at providing 
sufficient mineable deposits for the requisite level of 
production related to the demand for coal estimated 
for 1990-91. 

Production planniii' : A careful perspective of coal 
production should be planned on the basis of the infor- 
mation available and suitable action for exploitation and 
mine planning taken in advance in the different coal- 
fields. This perspective plan should be followed by 
preparing a shelf of project reports well in advance of 
each plan period. The recently set up Central Mine 
Planning and Design Institute should participate in all 
activities connected witit the formulation and imple- 
mentation of the perspective plan for coal including 
exploration and investigation (in association with the 
Geological Survey of India and Mineral Exploration 
Corporation) of promising areas assessment of their 
potential over a period of 20 to 25 years, suggestion of 
priorities for development and preliminary feasibility 
studies of the projects. 

Steps should be taken urgently to ensure adequate 
and uninterrupted power supply to the collieries and 
washeries. 

Production of the different grades of coking coal in 
future will need to be planned in accordance with the 
proportion in which they arc needed in the steel plants 
and adequate crushing and preparation facilities ha' c 
to be installed in all steel plants. In future, the plan- 
ning of metallurgical coal mines and the construction of 
steel plants should be carefully synchronised. 

Coal conservation : There arc several technical 
possibilities of conserving coking coal. It is necessary 
that research and development activities in this regard 
are speeded up from now on. 

The possibility of projecting large scale mechanised 
open cast mines in Jliaria coalfield with much higher 
over-burden to coal ratio needs to be studied in depth. 

Arrangement for stowing crushed stone locally avail- 
able should be made so as to permit underground min- 
ing of coal from thick scams. 

Coal preparation : In future, there should be only 
three product washeries. 

It is necessary to undertake research for evolving 
suitable designs for washeries which arc best suited for 
washing Indian coal and which would reduce the cost 
of washing. 

In future, there will be need to wash even non-cok- 
ing coal. As the washing of non-coking coal is a costly 
process, other methods of improving the quality of coal 
like simple high specific gravity washing, hand picking 
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^6f better grades and proper sizing by screening etc. 
should be explored and the choice of beneficiation 
decided with due regard to consumer requirements, 
.available grades of coal, the scale of the required opera- 
tions' etc. . 

The coal industrj' should accept the responsibility to 
supply on a long-term basis the required grade of coal, 
ifoKcssary, by changing the source of supply from time 
to time or by blending different grades of coal to make 
up the required grades. 

Coal for power generation : The Linkage Committee 
should consider the loading arrangements at each end 
and give ■ suitable suggestions for loading and unload- 
ing as part of the linkage. 

The Electricity Boards should give greater attention 
to the problems of coal handling and storage; optimal 
Stock levels for each plant should be worked out with 
reference to the source of coal supply, its distance from 
the power, plant, reliability of the rail link, the seasonal 
variations in these factors and in the demand. 

In the major power plants, it would be desirable to 
■have arrangements for sizing and preparation of coal be- 
fore feeding into the boilers as this would make it possi- 
ble to deal with possible changes in the quality of coal 
received. ' 

It is necessary to have a suitable pricing policy for 
the use of middlings for power generation, if such use is 
to increase as estimated in the Report, to about 21 
tnillion tonnes by 1990-91. 

Meaningful plants for thermal power generation 
have to be drawn up from now on in a coordinated 
rriannerwith the plans for coal production, especially 
in respect of the southern region. The detailed investi- 
Eation for coal mines to supply the requirements of the 
power stations should be taken in hand immediately. 

Coal dumps for industrial consumers : If the increasing 
noal requirements of the industrial consumers is to be 
njet satisfactorily, coal dumps will have to be set up in 
n I the major industrial regions. 

The setting up of coal dumps in major industrial 
nteas win call for coordinated planning for movement 
of coal from the dumps to the consumer points by road 
a ongwith the plans for moving coal from the mines to 
,'he dumps. . 

A five-fold increase in the next two decades in the 
requirement of'cbal for industries calls for detailed in- 
ustrial location planning from now on and the loca- 
ipnal plans regarding industries should be consistent 
coal P^ons for the production and movement of 

d domestic sector : A plan should be 

raum up for increased movement of soft coke from the 

ngal-Bihar region to the urban centres in the country; 
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Coal for exports : Separate plans for opening up 
export-based coal mines near the ports of Haldia and 
Paradeep may be drawn up, and possibilities of export- 
ing this coal to Bangladesh and Burma and countries in 
the Pacific region will have to be considered without 
affecting domestic requirements. 

Productivity : Studies should be initiated imme- 
diately for the optimal use and maintenance of 
machines and for training coal mines workers in the use 
and maintenance of equipment. 

Transport ; The studies made by the Committee 
indicate that Railways constitute the most economic 
way of moving coal for most of the consuming classes 
and consumer locations in India. Adequate attention 
should be paid to rail transport planning in regard to 
development of additional line capacity, yard capacity 
and signalling and communication which would facili- 
tate speedier turn-round of wagons as well as augmen- 
tation of the wagon fleet. 

Serious consideration should be given to the prob- 
lems of coal movement in the Bengal-Bihar area and 
for removal of the factors which li.nit the capacity in 
the Bengal-Bihar region for movement in specific sec- 
tions towards the northern, western and southern 
regions. 

The Central Water and Power Commission should 
prepare a feasibility study for the transportation of coal 
by pipeline for a super thermal power station of more 
than 1,000 MW capacity. 

Use of inland waterways : It would be useful to make 
a careful study of the techno-economic feasibility of 
transport by river to selected towns like Varanasi, 
Allahabad etc. We would, however, emphasise that for 
the scheme to be successful, large scale river training 
schemes will have to be taken in hand and a navigable 
channel marked throughout the course. Aids for night 
navigation may also have to be provided if the turn- 
round-time has to be kept within economic limits. 

Coal gasification : It is difficult to foresee any large- 
size gas plants located at the pithead transporting gas 
for industrial or domestic users far away from cities; 
but in major cities like Bombay and Calcutta, gas plants 
located near the cities with smaller capacities may be 
a viable proposition. 

Research and development should be continued on the 
techno-economic aspects of gasification and specific 
possibilities should be investigated for using poor 
quality coal for gasification and for use in industrial 
locations. 

Machinery : A Committee of representatives of the 
concerned Departments and organisations should make 
an assessment of the indigenous capacity for the manu- 
facture of coal mining machinery, suggest increases in 
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capacity and fix import requirements for the period till 
the indigenous capacity catches up with the demand. 
This Committee should also take up the task of stan- 
dardising the equipment. It may be made obligatory 
for the equipment manufacturers to produce a certain 
quantity of spares for the machines every year. 

Choice of technology : The selection of the opti- 
mal technology should be made on economic grounds 
using appropriate weightages for machine utilisation un- 
der Indian conditions and for the availability of abun- 
dant labour force. 

Lignite : It is strongly recommended that the 
second mine cut at Neyvell be taken up and the capa- 
city of the power plant be increased to 800 MW. 

The possibility of manufacturing bucket wheel ex- 
cavators in the country should be examined and the 
manufacture of the required number of excavators 
taken up in a coordinated manner. 

In view of the location of Neyveli lignite deposit in 
relation to other fuel sources, inspite of the heavy in- 
vestment, the Committee is inclined to recommend 
the opening of additional mines at Neyveli and increas- 
ing this production to a level of about 20 mt. 

Oil 

Oil policy ; India’s Oil Policy should be based on an 
understanding of the international oil situation. It 
should be designed with the specific objectives of : 

(a) reducing the quantity of oil products to be 
imported, 

(b) reducing the total foreign exchange expenditure, 
and 

(c) improving the security of supplies of crude and 
oil products required from sources outside the 
country. 

Oil exploration : Oil exploration in India should be 
given priority attention. The exploration activities par- 
ticularly in the off-shore areas and selected on-shore 
areas should be speeded up. There is urgent need to 
augment the capabilities of the ONGC by providing 
them with more modern equipment. 

The following steps may have to be taken in oil 
exploration ; 

(i) Expedite the exploratory drilling in the Bombay 
High region. 

(ii) Undertake a large volume of exploration drill- 
ing operations in the Tripura and Cachar areas 
and in the South-Eastern border of the Upper 
Brahmaputra Valley. 

(iii) Re-survey some already explored portion of the 
Cambay basin and the Upper Brahmaputra 
Valley region of the Assam Basin using sophi- 


sticated geophysical techniques, and intensivs 
exploration drilling operations in such portions, 
to locate additional traps in particular strati- 
graphies which might have been missed in the 
course of the exploration work conducted 
earlier. 

(iv) Extend the exploration operatio ns to the por- 

. tions of the Cambay Basin and the Upper 
Brahmaputra Valley region of the Assam-Ara- 
kan Basin which had not been explored so far. 

(v) Conduct extensive seismic surveys in all the 
areas and follow up the results by drilling of 
exploration wells. Poriority to be assigned to 
the continental shelf in the Arabia Sea adjoining 
the area already covered, the continental shelf 
area south of Sunderbans ■ and the continental 
shelf area of the Andaman Islands. 

(vi) Test by deep drilling already known structures 
in the Shiwalik foot hill belt of Jammu and 
Kashmir, Punjab and Himachal Pradesh. 

(vii) Intensify the exploration work, including seis- 
mic surveys and drilling operations, in the 
Ganga valley in the West Bengal, Saurashtra 
and Jaisalmer area. 

(viii) Intensify the exploration work, including com- 
mencement of exploration drilling, in the land 
area of Andaman and Nicobar islands. 

All attempts should be made to take advantage of 
the complement aries of the resource endowments of 
India and the oil exporting countries and meaningful 
bi-lateral arrangements including participation in crude 
production in other countries entered into. 

Crude stocking : With a view to providing an insu- 
rance against short-run breakdown in the supply of 
crude to the country, there is need for building up a 
stock of crude within the country. We should explore 
various ways of building up our stocks consistent with 
our resources. 

Refinery planning : In each plan period, there should 
be a careful examination of the refinery locations, the 
product mix required in each refinery, the extent of 
secondary process to be established and the feedstock 
choice in the fertilizer industry. 

Oil products supplies and pricing : While the poten- 
tial for export of oil products should be kept in view, 
adequate care should be taken to analyse the long- 
term prospects for the product before investment op- 
tions are approved. 

Naphtha : Since light distillates will be in short 
supply right upto 1990-91, Naphtha demand will have 
to be regulated by proper licensing of fertilizer and 
petrochemicals projects and it will be necessary to price 
the naphtha product within the country appropriately. 
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' HSDO : The price of HSDO and keroseu shTj'd 
continue to be kept at par with each other. If, at any 
lime, it becomes . necessary to lax the consumers of 
HSDO and kerosene at different rates, tax should be 
kvied on the consumers of HSDO by suitable levies on 
otlier products which they use like tyres, tubes or spare 
parts. 

Road-rail coordination ; The Committee recom- 
mends that immediate action be taken to coordinate the 
road and rail transport in all optimal manner in order 
to manage the HSDO demand to levels indicated in 
the report. Long distance movement of commodities by 
road should be discouraged while simultaneously in- 
creasing the capability of rail transport. 

- Diesclization in railways : It has been estimated that 
l.SOO, 3,000 and 4,000 Km of railway track will be 
electrified during the Fifth, Sixth and the Seventh Plan 
periods, which would take the total electrification to 
12,800 Kms. With electrification of track increasing to 
that extent, it is anticipated that the railways can main- 
tain the stock of diesel locomotives at a constant level 
of about 2,600 (which will be reached by 1978-79) and 
the consumption of diesel at 0.8 mt per year from then 
on. In other words, diesel consumption which was 
6.5 mt in 1970-71 will increase to 0.8 mt by 1978-79 and 
stay at that level from then on. Though the stock of 
diesel locomotives will remain the same from 1978-79 
onwards, the areas in which they operate will change 
from time to time. The diesel traction will be intro- 
duced in the areas whore the' steam traction will be un- 
able to handle the increasing load trafific but electricity 
could not be extended for want of adequate traffic. 

lucl oil ; Fuel oil being a valuable raw material for 
the production of high cost petroleum products which 
hive good export potential or can serve as import sub- 
stiiuies, large quantities of it should be earmarked for 
the production of high value products like lubes, bitu- 
men, petroleum coke and wax. 

'The Committee recommends that even at the stage 
of licensing new industries, the use of fuel oil in fur- 
nanccs should be prohibited and the nationalised coal 
industry should be askcd,to take immediate steps to set 
up coal dumps in all the industrial centres of the 
' country. 

Tlic Committee recommends that the Government 

ouM take immediate steps to improve the design of 
indigenous thermal equipment with the specific objcc- 
tne of reducing the technological requirements of oil in 

• “1C thermal plants. 

Coal and fuel oil as fertilizer feedstock : TheCommi- 
tice is of the view that new fertilizer projects should be 
, _ Signed to make use of coal as the feedstock. However, 
in le refineries, even when the surplus heavy-end pro- 
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ducts are subjected to secondary processing, there will 
be some quantities of heavy residual material which 
cannot be used for any purpose except for burning as a 
feedstock for fertilizer production. Such material 
should be used as feedstock in preference to their use 
as fuels. 

The Committee is of the view that even if in view of 
the lack of operating experience of largo scale ferti- 
lizer production based on coal and the need to complete 
quickly a few more fertilizer projects within the country 
to meet the shortage of fertilizer a few projects based on 
fuel oil arc taken up during the Fifth Plan, these pro- 
jects should have adequate provision to switch over to 
the use of coa! at a later date. 

Recent explorations, inland and on-shore, indicate 
the possibility of discovering substantial quantities of 
natural gas. The production of fertilizers, methanol 
and other chemicals based on natural g.rs will have to 
be given preference over the use of natural gas a mere 
fuel. 

Electricity 

Installed capacity ; The installed capacity require- 
ments for different years in future to meet the energy 
requirements corresponding to the Case-II estimates arc 
indicated below. 

fnsfallcd ciipacily requirements for power generation in 


1978-79, 

1983-84 and 1990-91. 




Forecast of 

Forecast of 

Installed 

Vear 

energy 

energy 

capacity 


consump- 

require- 

needed 


tion {b kWh) 

ment {b kiVh) 




On A H') 

1978-79 

100.3 

116.4 

33.6 

1983-84 

167.7 

193.6 

53.0 

1990-91 

320.4 

370.7 

87.3 

4 

♦at the bus-bar, i.c., consumption plus line losses. 


Note: — (J ) On the basis of the calculations for 0.48 
plant factor and 90 per cent availability the 
installed capacity required in the year 1978-79 
would be 30.7 million kW. However, as there 
is a large spillover of works from the Fourth 
Plan and due to bunching of new projects the 
capacity coming on stream into the final year 
of the Fifth plan is very large. But as many of 
them would be operath-c only in the second 
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urge that the schemes for setting up of regional grids 
and regional load despatch centres should be vigorously 
pursued; simultaneously procedures for the integrated 
planning and operation of power systems based on 
system studies should be introduced. 

Rural elccfrilicafion ; Procedures should be found 
for a proper evaluation of the relative social benefit cost 
of electriiying different areas with reference to the 
ground water potential, the possibility of increasing 
production in that area, the other non-agricultural 
production that might be triggered off in the area etc. 
The correct approach to rural electrification should be 
through the formulation of an integrated rural develop- 
ment programme for clusters of villages in which the 
• supply of electricity would be one of the inputs arrang- 
ed by the Government. 

The Committee recommends a proper pricing policy' 
for the power supplies to the agricultural loads so as to 
encourage the consumers to use the optimal size of 
pumpsets and for drawing supplies during the system 
off-peak hours. 

The Committee would recommend that rural elec- 
trification should be pursued on lines which would en- 
sure the electrification of almost all houses in the 
villages to which electricity is extended. 

Captive poner generation : The Committee feels that 
in the overall national interest and in order to achieve 
the target through the limited resources available, the 
setting up of captive power stations should not be en- 
couraged. Efforts should be made to increase tbc 
capacity of the power utility system to meet all the 
demands with high reliability. 

Nuclear power programme : Apart from the nece- 
ssity of getting the projects sanctioned and executed 
in time, the realisation of the nuclear power programme 
depends on uranium production. Uranium mining 
■ from other uranium deposits will have to be taken up. 
At the same time exploration work to locate additional 
uranium deposits would also be essential to meet the 
long-term requirements of the nuclear power pro- 
gramme. 

The realisation of the projected nuclear power pro- 
gramme will also depend upon the indigenous industrial 
back up that could be built up during the next few 
years. The Indian manufacturers will have to develop 
their capabilities to produce many of the sophisticated 
any heavy components as- well as special pumps and 
• instruments required for, the nuclear power programme. 

The Committee would recommend that, if possible, 
the nuclear capacity should be increased in the years 
beyond 1983-84. This should be based on a re-apprai- 
sal of the nuclear power programme on the lines sug- 
gested. 


Domestic Sector 

Firewood : A fairly generous estimate of the forest 
fuel resources puts the availability of forest fuels in 
1978-79 to be around 94 mt as against our estimate of 
demand of 132 mt (equivalent of 125 mter). The 
solution to this problem lies in taking up programmes 
of afforestation especially with wood species which are 
quick growing and are capable of yielding wood for fuel 
purposes. 

The social forests can be a supplement to the o ther 
measures for supplying the fuel needs of the rural popu- 
lation. The Committee recommends that consideration 
be given for the programme of tree plantation on the 
road sides, canal sides and railway sides to increase the 
availability of firewood. 

Cow dung : The Committee would strongly re- 
commend that all the efforts should be made to inten- 
sify the popularisation of ‘Gobar Gas Plants’ in suit- 
able areas where the pattern of ownership of cattle will 
help in its easy implementation in view of the social 
benefits of the nutrient production, pollution abatement 
etc., possible from these plants. 

Soft coke : The Committee urges that the possibility 
of setting up plants for the manufacture of solid dome- 
stic fuel to suit the requirements of different urban 
centres should be studied further. 

The possibility of reducing the cost of soft coke to 
the consumer by subsidising the transport and trading 
margins or by raising the required funds through a 
surcharge on the price of kerosene should be examined. 

The Committee recommends that all efforts should 
be made to increase the level of usage of soft coke as 
high as possible. 

Efficiency ; The Committee recommends that Re- 
search and Development should be undertaken on the 
design of heating appliances in the.domestic sector and 
also other administrative action be taken to ensure, 
that the appliances marketed conform to the design 
•requirements. 

Major implications : The Committee would like to 
draw attention to the fact that the problem of substi- 
tution of non-commercial fuels by commercial fuels in 
the domestic sector has to be considered with due re- 
gard to the overall economic implications of the use 
of different fuels in this sector and the pricing and 
distribution policies should be based on a full under- 
standing of the social cost of the use of different fuels. 

Costs and Prices 

Price policy : A proper price policy for the fuels 
will have to be based on an adequate appreciation of 
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the production cost of each fuel over time. The price 
policy should take into account the interest of the 
producer, tlie consumer and the nation. 

The Committee feels that the Government should 
indicate a reasonable rate of return to be fixed for the 
fuel industries as a whole which would serve as a guide- 
line for any Committee which is entrusted with the task 
of price fixation for any fuel. 

The Committee would like to endorse the view, tak- 
ing note of the objectives of a rational price policy in 
the energy sector, that the price fixed for any fuel, coal, 
oil or electricity should be such that the particular fuel 
industry, as a whole, is enabled to earn a return of at 
least 10 per cent on the investment made in the 
industry. 

Price policy for coal sector : The Committee would 
recommend the following principles to govern coal 
prices : — 

(1) Coal prices should be fixed with reference to the 
geographical area from which coal is mined. 

(2) Price fixed for the coals produced in each area 
should cover the total costs of production and 
should yield a net return of at least 10 per cent 
on the capital invested in producing coal in that 
area. 

(3) Differential price fixed for coal of different 
qualities should adequately reflect the value of 
the specific qualities to the consumer as well as 
the relative scarcity of coal of different qualities. 

Price policy for oil sector : The Committee consi- 
ders that the producer price of crude produced in India 
should at least be equal to the long-term cost of produ- 
cing crude in India and the difference between such a 
price and the prevailing international market price at 
any point of time should be collected by the Govern- 
ment as a tax. In effect, the refineries should get- 
Indian crude at prices equal to the international price 

of similar crude. . . 

The Committee considers that there is no particular 

advantage in maintaining the “price parity” formula 
for fixing ex-refinery prices, in view of producing 
most of the products by refining of crude within the 
country, in the coming years. 

The Committee would like to suggest that there 
should be a serious examination of the need to continue 
the import parity formula for product pricing and to 
evaluate other possible methods of fixing prices which 
will best subsert'e the national interest. 

Price policy for power sector : The Committee would 
like to emphasise the inadequate returns from electri- 
city industry will seriously affect the power programme 
and recommend strongly that the electricity tariff 
should immediately be revised in all the States so as to 


give the rates of return as suggested by the Venkatara- 
man Committee. The Committee would like to recom- 
mend that the returns on investment in electricity 
should be 10 per cent in keeping with the rates of return 
from other energy producing industries. The basis of 
pricing suggested here should be applicable not only 
to State Electricity Boards but also to other power 
generating agencies like the Department of Atomic 
Energy, Central Electricity Authority, DVC etc. 

The Committee recommends that the electricity tariff 
should be designed so as to discriminate adequately 
between the use of power during the peak periods and 
during off-peak periods. As the difference in the peak 
demand and off-peak demand is very large in this 
country, the tariff should include a penalty for use of 
power during the peak hours so that at least over a 
period of time the load curves of demand are flattened 
to a more reasonable level. This would bring about 
substantial savings in the investment cost in the power 
sector. 

The committee is of the view that there is generally 
no case for subsidizing the cost of power supply to 
any industry. 

The Committee considers that the tariffs introduced 
earlier need correction, in view of the fact that at 
present when the demand for power from the agriculture 
sector is a substantial portion of the total demand and 
when there is no longer any need for a promotional 
campaign to encourage the use of power in the agricul- 
tural sector (except perhaps in certain selected pockets 
in the country). The Committee would strongly recom- 
mend that the agricultural loads should be charged 
with due regard to the cost of supplying power to the 
agricultural sector. At the same time, all measures 
should be taken to bring about a better utilization of 
the connected loads in the agricultural sector (like 
roastering of agricultural loads) which would enable 
the reduction of the cost of power supply to the 
agriculturists. 

Technology 

Fuel efficiency : The Committee recommends that 
a National Fuel Efficiency Service with centres at the 
regional sector and industry levels and armed with 
adequate authority to ensure that their views on selec- 
tion of fuels and on the level of efficiency are accepted 
by the consumers, should be instituted as early as 
possible. 

The Committee would like to emphasise that, besides 
organisational arrangements, there is need for setting 
up facilities for training operatives who deal with fuel 
burning equipment. 
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A well-designed fuel efficiency training scheme 
should be worked out immediately, taking advantage 
of the surplus engineering talents available in the coun- 
try today. 

Reduction in investment costs : Suitable design and 
construction norms for reducing the costs of rural 
electrification and for meeting the agricultural pump- 
sets should be evolved. 

Efforts should be mounted with the cooperation of 
the various institutions to implement a time-bound 
programme of increasing the efficiency of utilisation of 
oil in the transport sector. 

The Committee recommends that the design, deve- 
lopment and manufacture of 500 MW generating unit 
should be entrusted to an Indian agency with a time- 
bound programme to get the commercial production of 
such sets started in the early Eighties. 

While agreeing with the strategy implied in the NCST 
recommendation for mounting a serious R and D effort 
for developing MHD process in India, the Committee 
would like to emphasise the need to concentrate work 
first on laboratory and higher scale in the critical 
areas. , 

The Committee would recommend that research and 
development in the areas relating to combined gas tur- 
bine-steam turbine plants which would increase the 
overall efficiency of coal utilisation in thermal power 
stations should be intensified. 

Research and development must be taken up to 
evolve bgilcrs designs which will avoid the use of oil 
support even when the load on the boiler is as low as 
20 to 30 per cent of its capacity. 

Conservation of coking coal : The Committee re- 
commends that a time-bound programme for the deve- 
lopment of a formed coke process based on non-coking 
coals should be drawn up and the project should be 
carefully followed. 

Secondary conversion processes : Development work 
on hydro cracking should be speeded up so that the 
designing, manufacture of suitable catalysts, construc- 
tion and cfiicicnt operation of secondary processing 
plants could be managed with indigenous skills. 

Conversion of coal to oil •; It is necessary that in the 
cbnte.xt of the latest review of our energy situation, the 
rising demand for oil products, the , limited success in 
our oil exploration efforts and the increasing price as 
well as insecurity of obtaining oil from the international 
market, a well thoughtout long-term programme for 
development of coal-oil conversion technology should 
be drawn up. This should be based on a review of the 
success achieved in following the diverse routes for coal- 
oil conversion by various agencies in other countries as 
well as in our country’ and the product mix that would 


be relevant to our long-term demand and supply sitif- 
afion in respect of oil products. 

A competent group should be formed to select possi- 
ble areas for future work, assign this work to different 
organisations and to monitor the entire R and D effort 
in coa!-to-oil conversion technology. 

Coal gasification ; The Committee recommends 
that R and D work on coal gasification and pipcfinc 
transport of coal gas should be undertaken from now. 

It is necessary to immediately chalk out a compre- 
hensive programme for intensive development work in 
the optimization of design of cooking and heating appli- 
ances manufactured in the country. 

Non-convcniional energy forms : Research and devc- ' 
lopment in the areas of non-convcntional energy should 
be kept up. 

Solar energy : R and D on solar energy in India may 
be concentrated on — 

(a) the development of thin-film technology to pro- 
duce cooled surfaces which could be used as 
collectors and concentrators of solar radiation, 
thus reducing the costs ; 

(b) the possibilities of using solar energy to convert 
animal waste, agricultural waste and algae into 
gaseous fuels and methane ; 

(c) developing low cost solar water heaters : ■ 

(d) developing solar distillation and desalination 
units for use in arid rural areas. 

(c) developing techniques for the optional use of 
solar energy for do'ing and strorage of grain, 
wood and hay and air-conditioning. 

Tidal power : The collection of more data on tidal 
movements and the preparation of feasibility reports 
with regard to specific coastal locations is recom- 
mended. 

Chemical sources of energy : Development work on 
battery powered light vehicles is recommended. 

Further work on Fuel Cell Technology for use in 
remote villages will be of use. . 

Priorities : Among the other options the important 
ones arc the following : 

(1) Development of Fast Breeder Reactor. 

(21 Development of Boiler Designs to reduce oil 
consumption in thermal power generation 
plants. 

(3) Fluidised bed technology/Development of 
commercial power generating plants based on 
this. 

(4) Development of SNG production and transport 
technologies suitable for Indian conditions. 

(5) Development of technologies for manufacture 
of cheap smokeless fuels for use in the domestic 
sector. 
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Coordination of R & D efforts in energy sector : It which will keep under review the progress registered 
is of course necessary to have a competent group to in the different areas and adjust the priorities from 
coordinate the R and D efforts in the energy sector time to time to enable the best results to be obtained. 
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docs not appear to be necessary.” 

In pursuance of the above recommendation of the 
Public Accounts Committee, Government have decided 
to set up an Expert Committee to examine this and 
other connected matters in all their aspects. The Expert 
Committee on the National Cooperative Development 
Corporation was constituted by the Ministry of Food, 
Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation 
(Department of Cooperation) Vide its Notification 
No. L. 12015/8/70*Misc. dated October J5, 1970. 


APPOINTMENT 

The National Cooperative Development Corpora- 
tion was set up in 1963 under the National Cooperative 
Development Corporation Act, 1962 with the object of 
planning and promoting programmes for the produc- 
tion, processing, storage and marketing of agricultural 
produce and notified commodities through Cooperative 
Societies. It is a successor organisation to the National 
Cooperative Development and Warehousing Board 
which was set up on the recommendations of the All 
India Rural Credit Sur\cy Committee. The Public 
Accounts Committee, in their Hundred and Sixth 
Report, have observed that ‘‘they have reasons to 
doubt whether the existence of an official organisation 
like the National Cooperative Development Corpora- 
tion in the cooperative sphere, besides the Department 
of Cooperation is at all necessary” and have made the 
following recommendations : 

‘‘The Committee would like Government to remit 
the foregoing consideration for detailed expert study 
and come to a decision on the necessity for the conti- 
nuance of the National Cooperative Development 
Corporation. In any case even if there is justification 
for the organisation, the present system of channelising 
f. cntral assistance to the States through the Corporation 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(1) To review the working of the National Coope- 
rative Development Corporation, with a view to ascss- 
ing to what extent the objectives for which it was 
established have been achieved; 

(2) To examine whether there is need for the con- 
tinuance of the Corporation; if so, to suggest modifica- 
tions, if any, in the scope of its existing activities as 
provided under the N.C.D.C. Act, 1962 and to 
recommend legislative, administrative and financial 
measures for enabling the Corporation to suitably 
strengthen its organisation in order to fulfil effectively 
its present functions as well as such others as may be 
recommended by the Committee; 

(3) To examine whether the present system of 
channelising Central assistance to the States through 
the Corporation is necessary and to suggest any 
change, modification or improvement therein. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory; Historical Background; Assessment 
of Performance; Scope, objects and functions; Financial 
arrangements; Future set up; Routing of Central 
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Assfstance for State Plan schemes through N.'C.D.C.; 
Legislative ' Measures; * Conclusion; Summary of 
Recommendations; Annexurcs from I to XVIII. 

RECOMMENDATIONS^ 

Assessment of Perfor/nahe'e ' ' 

■ Basis for assessment ; In terrhs of its 'charter, the 
principal responsibility of the N.C.D.C. is to promote 
planned development of marketing, processing and 
storage of agricultural produce and distribution of 
essential requirements of farmers through cooperative 
societies and, to this end, provide financial assistance 
for these activities through the State Governments. ' To 
assess the N.C.D.C.’s performance, a broad analysis 
was undertaken of the record of progress of various 
programmes with’ which the Corporation is concerned 
and its own, specific contribution • examined with 
reference to promotional initiative, financial assis- 
tance, technical guidance and overall supervision. The 
conclusions emerging from the field studies organised 
in eight States on different aspects of the functioning 
of the N.C.D.G., the replies received to the question- 
naires issued to’ the State Governments, ■ Registrars 
and national and state level federations, statistical 
data available in the publications of the Reserve Bank, 
the Government of India and the N.C.D.'C, and the 
detailed ’ information furnished by the -N.C.D.C. form 
the basis for evaluating the overall role of the N.C.D.C. 

' Overall progress of programmes : As'noW constitu- 
ted, the N.C.D.C. was set up in 1963 (in pursuance 'of 
legislation passed in 1962) as successor to the erstwhile 
N.C.D. and W. Board established in 1956. * Since' fhc 
inception of the N.C.D. and W.'.Bbard and more So 
since' 1963,- the different programmes ' with which the 
N.C.D.C. is concerned, have registered sfri'king - prog- 
ress. The value of • agricultural produce bandied by 
cooperatives increased from about Rs 175 crores in 1961- 
62 to nearly Rs; 600 crores in 1969-'70; during the sa'cne 
period, fertilisers distributed by cooperatives registered 
a sharp' increase from Rs. 32’ crores to Rs. 232 crores; 
the share of cooperatives in the total production of sugar 
in the country rose from 1.5% in 1955-56 to 33.11% in 
1969-70; the owned storage cjlpacity available with 
cooperative^ to facilitate marketing .and' distribution 
functions expanded from 7.5 lakh tonnes' ifi'1961-62 to 
2.7 million tonnes’ in 1969-70. Tlie princi'pal targets 
fixed for co-operative marketing and processing iii 'the 
Third Plan werc either fulfilled or exceeded, ’ The Third 
Plan ‘envisaged that -co-operative.s would handle agricul- 
tural produce worth Rs. 360 crores in 1965-66; the co- 
operatives fulfilled this target. The Third Plan envisaged 
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organisation of 680 processing units; the achievement 
was 1021. 

'VS'hile reviewing these programmes, it is important 
to note that co-operative marketing, processing and 
storage programmes constitute a relatively new field in 
the co-operative sector as compared with co-operative 
credit; ' Conscious efforts to develop these programmes 
on a planned basis was taken up only since 1955-56 
when the erstwhile N.C.D. and \V. Board was 
established. 

Recent trends : The last few years have witnessed 
significant diversification of the activities of the co- 
operatives. Co-operative marketing was, till recently, 
confined to marketing of commercial crops, particularly 
sugarcane and cotton. Co-operatives have now entered 
the foodgrains trade in a big way. The value of food- 
grains handled by cooperatives in 1961-62 was Rs. 32 
crores; in 1968-69 it was Rs. 222 crores. The indications 
are that cooperatives will progressively improve on their 
past performance. To illustrate, the total quantum 
of wheat procured by cooperatives in 1970 season was 
about 7.00 lakh tonnes; it has exceeded 2 million tonnes 
in 1971. Another encouraging development is the 
expanding inter-state trade for the sale of produce in 
terminal markets so as to secure better prices. The 
value of inter-state business was only of the order of 
Rs. 1 crore in 1962-63; in 1968-69 it exceeded Rs. .56 
crores. Cooperatives are taking up the secondary 
and tertiary stages of the processing of agricultural 
produce. Agro-industrial comple.xcs are coming up 
In the cooperative sector. There is a large network 
of cooperative retail depots for the sale of fertilisers. 
Cooperatives arc now equipping themselves to stream- 
line their distribution system to cope with keen compe- 
tition. 

N.C.D.C.’s Contribution 

N.C.D.C.’s role ; In assessing the contribution 
made by the N.C.D.C. to the implementation of various 
programmes, it has to be noted that the direct responsi- 
"biliiy for implementation of programmes vests in the 
State Governments; the Corporation is to operate 
through, and in collaboration with the State Govern- 
ments. The N.C.D.C.’s role, therefore, is to be assess- 
ed with reference to the planning, financing and overall 
strategy' connected with the development of these pro- 
grammes, as also by . the contribution it has made or 
impact it has had in various contexts such as policy 
formulation of Central Government and public corpo- 
rations vis-a-vis cooperatives; provision of expert 

guidance and assistance in the formulation of diflferent 

programmes, and constructive supervision over and 
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periodical review of the programmes. 

Contribution to diircrenl programmes : A study of 
the various aspects mentioned above, points to the 
useful role played by the N.C.D.C. in planning and 
developing a strategy for expansion and diversification 
of cooperative activities. In the field of cooperative 
marketing the emphasis of the N.C.D.C. has been on 
the structural improvement of cooperative marketing 
societies, forging an circclivc link between cooperative 
marketing and credit on the one hand, and also among 
difi'erent levels of marketing societies on the other, so 
that an integrated system of cooperative marketing is 
developed for the benefit of tlie farmer. To improve 
the operational efTiciency of the cooperative marketing 
structure, the N.C.D.C . has been pursuing with slate 
marketing federations and Stale Governments the 
question of creating common cadres of key personnel. 
It has also been assisting in arrangements for the train- 
ing of personnel at difi'erenl levels. In regard to pro- 
cessing, case studies indicate that N.C.D.C. ’s initiative 
and support contributed substantially to the large scale 
expansion and modernisation of rice milling industry 
in the cooperative sector and the growth of cooperative 
agro-industrial complexes in the country. In fertilizer 
distribution, the N.C.D.C. has been directing its efibris 
to the streamlining of the cooperative distribution 
arrangements so that various marketing federations, 
the primary marketing societies and the primary credit 
societies function as an integrated .system for providing 
efficient service to tlic farmers in the new context of free 
trade in fertilizers. The Corporation is assisting the 
cooperatives in sorting out their problems with fertilizer 
manufacturers. It is also providing assistance from its 
own funds for the setting up of granular fertilizer mix- 
ing plants and also for soil testing laboratoriei. The 
case study of cooperative storage in U.P. shows that 
“the planning for storage programmes in the State 
(U-P.) actually started with the initiative and financial 
assistance of the Corporation.” 

Liaison with public sector organisations : With the 
increasing social control over trade in foodgrains and 
other commodiiies and the emergence of public sector 
business and manufacturing organisations like the Food 
Corporation, the Cotton Corporation and the Fertilizer 
Corporation, there has arisen the need for an efTeetive 
link between cooperatives on the one hand and these 
public sector organisations on the other. At the all- 
India level, the N.C.D.C. maintains contacts with the 
Corporations and seeks the help of the Central Govern- 
ment in order that due weight is given to the coopera- 
tive sector and due consideration to its problems in the 
formulation of policies and procedures. The N.C.D.C. 
also serves a useful purpose in placing the financial 


requirements of marketing and processing cooperatives 
before institutions like the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Reserve Bank. 

Role of the N.C.D.C. in overall planning : The 
N.C.D.C. has not only associated itself at the all-India 
level with the formulation of policies and programmes 
relating to cooperative marketing, processing, storage, 
etc., for the Fourth Plan, but has also guided the State 
Governments in the formulation of these programmes. 

Inherent Limitations 

Lack of funds : The N.C.D.C. Act has introduced 
a radical change in the mode of financing of the Corpo- 
ration. Under Section 1 1 of the Agricultural Produce 
(Development and Warehousing) Corporations Act, 
1956, the Central Government was required to provide 
the entire assistance required by the erstwhile N.C.D. 
and W. Board in the form of grants, even though the 
Board was expected to utilise the money for grant of 
assistance to State Governments both by way of loans 
and grants. But, under .section 12 of the new Act, the 
N.C.D.C. receives Central assistance both by way of 
loans and grants according to its requirements. The 
1956 Act incorporated the basic principles suggested by 
the Rural Credit Survey Committee that this all-India 
organisation should have funds of its own for develop- 
ing different programmes under its purview, and also 
the freedom to determine the terms and conditions 
governing its assistance to State Governments for diffe- 
rent cooperative activities. The entire assistance from 
the Government of India was to be in the nature of 
non-lapsable grants so that this organisation could build 
up a revolving fund of its own for promoting different 
programmes coming under its purview. This basic 
principle has been given up in the new N.C.D.C. Act 
which provides that funds required by the Corporation 
for giving subsides to the State Governments should be 
given as subsidy, while the funds required for giving 
loans should be given as loan. A significant feature 
emerging from the case studies of the cooperative pro- 
cessing programmes in Maharashtra is that the finan- 
cial assistance provided by the N.C.D.C. has not been 
adequate to meet the requirement of the progressively 
expanding cooperative sector in that State. Some of 
the State Governments, in reply to the questionnaire, 
have also indicated that the financial assistance received 
from the N.C.D.C. has not been adequate. 

Lack of aufononiy : Funds are now provided by the 
Central Government to the N.C.D.C. under various 
schemes like the centrally aided plan schemes, central 
sector schemes and centrally sponsored schemes. The 
N.C.D.C. has, however, no discretion to divert funds 
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from one scheme to the other. In respect of the centrally 
aided plan schemes under which Central assistance is 
routed to State Governments for certain cooperative 
programmes through the N.C.D.C., the ceilings of 
assistance for each State as also the pattern of 
assistance to be provided are determined by the Central 
Government. In such a situation, the N.C.D.C. be- 
comes only- a channel for routing Central assistance 
for those schemes. The N.C.D.C. is neither equipped 
with funds of its own adequate to meet the require- 
ments of the various programmes nor docs it enjoy 
financial'autonomy in respect of the funds received 
from the Central Government. 

■ • Lack of staff : The erstwhile N.C.D. and W. Board 
was organised as a high-powered body with a Cabinet 
Minister as Chairman, Deputy Governor of the RBI, 
Secretaries to the Government of India and prominent 
CDoperators a.5 members. But there was hardly any 
administrative .set up to scrs'ice this high-powered orga- 
nisation. Ah officer of the rank of a Deputy Director 
in the’ Government of India officiated as the chief exe- 
cutive of the organisation for nearly 6 years from 
August, 1957 till 1963. Even after the .setting up of the 
present N.C.D.C. in 1963, the work relating to the 
planning and promotion of programmes of cooperative 
marketing processing, etc., continued to be done mostly 
in the Union Department of Cooperation, It was only in 
September 1964, that the entire work relating to the 
planning and promotion of ihfcse programmes was 
transferred to this Corporation. It was as recently as in 
1969 that the Corporation opened two regional offices. 
Technical experts' were appointed by the N.C.D.C. for 
the first time in 1970. The case studies as also the 
comments of the various State Governments and 
Registrars point to the inadequacy of the technical 
guidance and .overall supervision available from the 
N.C.D.C. ‘ This is to be imputed mainly to the absence 
of adequate staff.: 

Areas of weakness ; While the N.C.D. C.’s role in 
terms of initiative, promotion and coordination has 
been of considerable importance, the same cannot be 
said of the part played by this institution in certain 
other spheres. Tire data before the Committee including 
case studies and replies indicate that the N.C.D.C. has 
not been in a position e.xcept in a' few contexts,, to pro- 
vide the range of expertise necessary for the technical 
formulation of plans and projects. It is now trying to 
make pod to the extent practicable this hiatus in its 
organisation. Similar lack ofslaff has prevented its 
follow-up action on the implementation of various pro- 
grammes being as efiective as it could otlierwise have 
been. The financial support extended by the N.C.D.C. 
was significant and very often crucial ; but here again 


it fell far short of the expanded requirements. Further, 
while the overall progress is striking, it is unevenly 
distributed between difierent States and between diffe- 
rent areas within the same State, This of course is a 
common feature of practically all development prog- 
rammes in the country and not merely those with which 
the N.C.D.C, happens to be associated. Even so, no 
concerted effort has till recently been made by the 
N.C.D.C. to promote programmes for backward areas 
on a priority basis. The N.C.D.C. has, however, now 
taken a decision to pay special attention to the deve- 
lopment of certain cooperative programmes in back- 
ward areas and also strengthen its administrative 
machinery for this purpose. 

Assessment by others : The Dantwala Committee on 
Cooperative Marketing (1966), the Study Group of the 
ARC on Centre-State Relationships (1967), the Working 
Group on Cooperation set up by the Administrative 
Reforms Com iiission (1968) and the All India Rural 
Credit Review Committee (1969) have all appreciated 
the .contribution made by the N.C.D.C. to different 
programmes with which it is concerned. 

The need for the N.C.D.C. besides a separate 
Dep.artment of Cooperation as also the question of dup- 
lication of. functions between the N.C.D.C. and the 
Union Department of Cooperation were carefully exa- 
mined by the Government before the present N.C.D.C. 
was set up. This examination was undertaken by the 
Government in pursuance of the recommendat ions of 
the Estimates Committee (1960-61). The Estimates 
Committee also agreed with the views of the Govern- 
ment that there is need for the N.C.D.C. besides the 
Union Department of Cooperation. . 

The Union Department of Cooperation deals with 
agricultural credit and indebtedness in the cooperative 
sector, cooperation in the agricultural sector, matters 
relating to national cooperative organisations, adminis- 
tration of the Multi-Unit Cooperative Societies Act, 
(raining of personnel of cooperative departments and 
cooperative institutions and consumer, labour and non- 
agricultiiral cooperatives. Besides, the Department is 
also responsible for basic cooperative policies and for 
coordinating cooperative activities in all sectors. In so 
far as the N.C.D.C. is concerned, the Union Depart- 
ment of Cooperation concerns itself mainly with policy 
matters and policy directives as well as with Parliament 
work in relation to the Corporation and its activities. 
The nature of the functions of the N.C.D.C. is also 
different from that of the Department. The Corpora- 
tion is a promotional and financing agency. The major 
responsibility of the N.C.D.C. — particularly in the con- 
text of the role now envisaged for it— is to formulate, 
in conjunction with the appropriate Departments of 
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State Governments and cooperative institutions prog* 
rammes of cooperative processing, storage, marketing, 
etc., assist in the assessment of technical feasibility and 
economic viability of the schemes, assume the role of a 
coordinator for financing the programmes from various 
sources including its own funds, help in obtaining, wher- 
ever necessary, requisite and prompt policy and other 
support from the concerned Ministries of the Govern- 
ment of India and all-India public sector organisations, 
provide constructive supervision over the implementa- 
tion of the programmes and undertake their periodical 
evaluation. The N.C.D.C. is thus an executive organi- 
sation whose activities are field-oriented and prog- 
ramme-based. The Department’s activities belong more 
appropriately to the realm of policy making. The 
N.C.D.C. could help the department in shaping policies 
relating to the programmes with which it is concerned. 
The Government could issue policy directives to the 
N.C-D.C. in relation to its activities, and lay down 
priorities for implementation of the programmes. Thus 
a clear demarcation of functions emerges between the 
N.C.D.C. and the Union Department of Cooperation. 
While the Union Department of Cooperation is respon- 
sible for enunciation of policies in relation to the Corpo- 
ration and its activities the Corporations’ responsibilities 
mainly relate to the formulation, execution and finan- 
cing of the programmes. The N.C.D.C. is thus not 
rendered redundant by the existence of the Union 
Department of Cooperation. 

Does the N.C.D.C. prejudicially affect the prospects 
of de-officialisation : The basic objective of the 
N.C.D.C. is to provide, at the national level, a forum 
for non-official leadership. State and Central Govern- 
ments, public sector financing and commercial organisa- 
tions, and be the focal point for ihe planning, initiating, 
developing and financing of a nation-wide cooperative 
programme for processing, marketing, etc. The national 
and State level cooperative federations which were 
consulted have expressed the view that the existence of 
the N.C.D.C. has never been a dis-incentive to non- 
official participation in the cooperative movement; many 
federations have in fact emphasised that the existence of 
the N.C.D.C. has helped in non-official participation in 
the movement. 

Scope, Objects and Functions 

Core activities : One of the principal grounds on 
which the Committee recommends the continuance of 
the N.C.D.C. is the promise it holds out of being able 
to create increasingly cfTective facilities in the coopera- 
tive sphere for supporting the rising tempo of agricul- 
tural production. The N.C.D.C. should continue to 


concentrate on agricultural and, within the sphere of 
agriculture, focus its attention on cooperative marketing, 
processing and storage of agricultural produce and 
supply of agricultural inputs. 

Other functions: Dairy, poultry and fishery arc 
important activities which provide income and employ- 
ment opportunities to the vulnerable sections of the rural 
community, and, therefore, call for large cooperative 
programmes for these activities. Their promotion, 
however, require technical know-how and expertise. 
Specialised institutions like the National Dairy Deve- 
lopment Board have been established in the public sector 
for these activities. In this connection, the Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation has also begun to finance dairy, 
poultry and fishery projects formulated on an integrated 
basis and linking the provision of credit to individuals 
with extension services, processing, storage, transport 
and marketing of products. In areas specially suited 
for these activities and also in areas covered by special 
programmes like S.F.D.A./M.F.A.L. designed for assis- 
ting weaker sections, the N.C.D.C. should help promote 
these programmes in the cooperative sector. In formu- 
lating such programmes, the N.C.D.C. might draw upon 
the expertise available with specialised institutions. 

As far as forestry is concerned, the activities of the 
N.C.D.C. might be restricted to helping the tribal 
people in collection, processing and marketing of minor 
forest produce through appropriate cooperatives, 
specially organised for them. 

Notified commodities : In terms of existing charter 
of the N.C.D.C., its activities extend to notified com- 
modities, that is, commodities coming under the 
purview of Entry 33 of the Concurrent List. The 
activities of the N.C.D.C. may continue to extend to 
such commodities as may be notified by the Govern- 
ment from time to time. 

N.C.D.C. to give up ^\ork relating to cooperative credit 
and rural consumers : The N.C.D.C. is not directly 
associated with cooperative credit programmes. Its 
present role in merely to route Central assistance to 
State Governments to enable them, in turn, to extend 
managerial assistance to cooperative credit institutions. 
The Corporation may give up this function. 

The Corporation is now dealing with rural consumer 
activities. The urban cooperative consumer movement 
is dealt with in the Department of Cooperation. Tlic 
N.C.D.C. has no special role in developing the con- 
sumer movement in rural areas through primao' credit 
or marketing coopKiratives. As a functional activity, 
it would be an advantage if both urban and rural 
consumer programmes arc dealt with in a single 
organisation. The Department of Cooperation may deal 
with rural consumer programmes also. 
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Promotional and developmental role of N.C.D.C. : Irbe 
N.C.D.C. is mainly a promotional and developmental 
organisation. The main features of this role arc : 
development of processing, storage, marketing and sup- 
plies in the cooperative sector to back up programmes 
for- increasing agricultural production ; promotion of 
area and - project approach entailing pre-investment 
surveys, • assessment of cost-benefit and investment- 
return ratios, integration and- proper phasing of all 
factors including credit, marketing etc.; relevant to 
cooperative programmes in compact areas ; stimulating 
flow of institutional finance to cooperative projects from 
institutional agencies ; and evolving special programmes 
for tribals and other weaker sections as also for back- 
ward areas. 

The promotional and developmental role of N.C.' 
D.C. would also cover the following aspects relating to 
initiation, coordination, and evaluation of programmes : 

. (i) Coordination of activities of various agencies for 
implementing area development programmes 
• • , ' through cooperatives. 

(ii) Liaison with various Ministries and organisations 
' . like, the FCI, the Central Warehousing Cor- 
poration, the State Trading Corporation, the 
Fertiliser Corporation, the Cotton Corporation, 

■ the Jute ■ Corporation and other commodity 
organisations with a view to .creating favourable 
conditions for strengthening and expansion of 
. . business activities of cooperatives in ibe rural 

sector. 

(iii) Initiating cooperative pilot projects in strategic 
areas ofagricultural development and providing 
technical and financial support for such pro-, 
jects. 

(iv) Provision of tedmical guidance, consultancy 
service and arrangements for training and rc- 

; ■ - ■ search. , 

(v) . Periodical evaluation of various cooperative 
programmes, ' ' ... 

Financial role : The financial role of the N.C.D.C. 
emerges from its promotional role. ,Thc, efforts, of the 
N.C.D.C. will be mainly to equip cooperatis'cs , with the 
requisite risk capital and margin money and thus enable 
them to have access to, funds from institutional agen- 
cies for expanding their business operations and for 
investment on plant, machinery and buildings for pro- 
cessing and storage programmes. The N.C.D.C. should 
provide assistance to cooperatives in . the States only 
through, or on the guarantee of, the State Governments. 
Its . direct assistance will be restricted to national and 
regional level federations. 

Autonomy. of the corporation policy — Directives- by 
Goyemment : Autonomy in its operations is vital to the 


effective functioning of the N.C.D.C. At the same time, 
being a public sector organisation in svhich public funds 
are involved, the Corporation should bo accountable to 
the Government and through the Government to the 
Parliament. The autonomy of the Corporation should, 
therefore, be subject to the overall policy directives and 
priorities laid down by the Government from time to 
time. The policy directives may be as follows : 

■ (a) The main responsibility of the Corporation shall 

be to promote and develop a country-wide pro- 
• gramme Of cooperative activities for processing, 
" storage, and marketing of agricultural produce 
for the benefit of the farmers and in support of 
agricultural programmes, as also the supply of 
inputs for such programmes. The Corporation' 

- . . • shall endeavour to concentrate its attention on' 

the priorities that may be' laid down by the' 
Government from • time to time in the overall 
context of agricultural development. 

(b) In performing its functions, the Corporation 

shall operate in consultation and dose associa-* 
tion with -.the State Governments. . • ■ 

(c) In assisting programmes for - cooperative deve- 
lopmcnf,4hc Corporation shall establish -sound 

. . • ■ financing policies and procedures and,. gcncrallyj 
■ . take such measures as facilitate the flow of insti- 
■. . tutional finance for these programmes. ' . . 

(d) -In formulating its financing policies and proce- 
•• .. durcs, .the Corporation shall Jay down and 

; . apply criteria for, and establish priorities regar- 
ding the choice of programmes and schemes 
mainly on the basis of consideration of econo- 
mic viability of the •schemes. Tho- Corporation 
shall also Jay down appropriate stipulations in 
-j --regard to.lhctcchnicali economic, financial and 
managerial aspects of each . programme, as a 
. ( condition for providing financial assistance. 

. ; (e) (The Corporation shall dirrct its efforts to pro- 

- ,, ; , -mote as far as possible, ‘project’ and ‘area deve- 

■ . lopment’ approach to cooperative programmes, 
■(f) The; terms and conditions of loans to bcad- 

•; vanced by .the Corporation and the subsidies to 
, ., be granted by it shall, be related to. the economic 
, of the scheme financed. 

, (g) The Corporation shall pay special attention to 
evolving suitable economic programmes -ifor 
. assisting tribals, small farmers and other weaker 
. .sections, of the rural community as ; also for 
relatively backward areas in the country. 

(h) For .assisting special programmes for weaker scc- 
. tions and backward areas, the Corporation may, 
with the prior approval of the Central Govern- 
- roent adopt patterns of .assistance different 
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hem ihc>t applicable lo other programinei. 

fj) Ihc. Corporation 5-haI) for the effjcicnl dj-,chargi; 
of ili functions equip itself v/ith adequate expert 
staff. 

Financial ArranqcTnents 

The main conclusion is that, in order to render the 
N-C-D-C effective in the performance of its functions 
v.hich includ the high priority objeclives of helping the 
v.'calrer flections and stimulating economic grov.th in the 
more baekv.ard areas, it should , be equipped v.'ith 
adequate funds and cndov.'cd v.-iih autonomy in its ope- 
rations subject, ho-x'e-.er, to the broad policy directives 
that may be given by the Central Gervernmerit from 
lime to lime. The financing rob of the fC.C.D.C. 
crrierges essentially fiom its promotlDnal and de-.-elof^- 
mental role. The N.C.D.C.'s assistance should gene- 
rally provide a base for allraciing institutional finance 
for various schemes assisted by it. As the responsibility 
for irr.plerr,enting cooperatbe programmes rests v.ilh the 
State Governments, the Corporation should route a.ssis- 
lar.ee to cooperair-’es through the State Goverrmtents or 
provide assistance to cooperatives only on the guarantee 
of the Stale Gcr,crnrr;cnis concerned. ^hti'S.C.D.C■'^ 
assistance to State Govcrnrr.er.ls should be addhhc to 
Slate Plan resources and should not be at the cost of 
noma! Ceritrai assistance to vhich the State Govern- 
ments are eligible for their plan schemes. The Corpo- 
ration v.-ili, hov.ever, provide direct assistance to the 
national federations. 

Suggested Ffnandal Rob of the N.C.D.C. 

Eqaipping cwp'ralbc'S with margin ir.onej : Tne pro- 
grammes of cooperative processing, storage and marvel- 
ing and supply of inputs need to be substantially step- 
ped up to copie v.ith the increasing agrieollural produc- 
tion. Cooperative?, v.f]] ?.ave lo be financially cquip,ped 
for inter-sifying their activities. Increasingly greater 
reliance has to b-e placed by them on irsliluliorial 
fir.ance for various programmes. To enable coopera- 
tr.’es to have access to irjStiiulioT.al sources of firiancc, 
they’ should be equipped vdih equity capital and margin 
Tr.'oney. V-mi'e cooperatives ihenra.e}ves should direct 
pberr efierts to the rn'ocilisation of aGditicT»a! rescurces. 
from their rrierr.bers, their efforts cannot be commensu- 
rate with the rapidly increasing requirem'ents. A lafgu 
prcgraer.rre of planned part5eip..at!orj in the share capi- 
tal of marVeimg and processing cocperatr.es through 
the Stale Gc-vernrrenls, therefore, becomes a necessity, 
and ire 'S.C.I>.C. sheu'd be equipped to provide the 
neceseary assistares to ire State Goverrmenis. Implj- 


cit in the function of providing margin mioney for 
different coopcTativc cc^jnornic activities is the hl.C. 
D.C.'s role as financial coordinator, ft v.-jl! help in 
arranging for funds from institutional agencies like the 
Industrial p'inance Corporation, I.D.RJ., etc. 

\\'caI:tT .sections and Iwickviard areas : The l^.C.D.C. 
should sponsor special programrres designed to benefit 
smell farmers and other veaher .sections of the rural 
community, and also stimulate the grov.th of coopera- 
tive activities in the agricultural sector in the relatively 
under-developed areas. These v/ould cal) for provision 
of funds by the N'.C.D.C. on more liberal terms and 
also imply a larger clement of subsidy to render the 
«ebemes economically viable. Thje Corporation should, 
therefore, have the necessary degree of automony and 
fle-xibility in its fmaneial operations to ensure effective 
impjVementation of ?.uch special pjrDgraTnrrjtr., The 
autonomy of the N'.C.D.C. should, ho-ae-ver, he ' u'pjcct 
lo the o-.'crall policy directives t'nat mighil be given try 
the Central Go-.ernment- 

Project and are-a dtselopment ; There arc tv/o 
irnDortant lines of approach lo planned cooperative 
dcveloprrjcnl. The first is to promote cooperative 
marketing, processing and storage as paejeage activities 
for developing agricultural resr^urces in a given area 
and linking these acth'iiies to agricultural production 
programmes including suppdy of credit and other inputs. 
The second is lo promote .'pecific agro-industrial pro- 
jects bas-ed on survey of potentialities of various areas. 
The fs.C.D-C. should as'ume sp-ecial responsibility for 
promoting area devclrrprnent and project programrres 
and also arrange for their financing by irelitutional 
agericic;.. 

LTilisatif/n of N.C.D.C.’s Funds 

Purp'rsc-s : The ?-*.C. D.C.'s funds should be ulilhsed : 
fa; foradvareing loans to Stale Gcrvernmenls for 
giving loans to, or investing in, the share capital 
of cooperative institution?. ; 
fbl for participating in the share capita] of and pro- 
viding loans and ^ariU. to the national and 
rcgiorjal cooperative iretitutions ; 

(c) for providing finance /refinance to other types of 
cooperative.s on the guarantee of the State 
Goverr/ments concerned ; and 
<6) for p/roviding grants to State Governments for 
cooperatr.-e prrogramrres. 

State gyverrrrrjsnts to he frr.ohed : The N-C.D-C. 
v4il not deal direct v.hh indrndual cooperatives, v/jth 
the sob exception of rjalionaJ and regional coop^eralrve 
institulioTiS. The Corp-oraiion should oprerate only 
irnough, or in close association with, the State 
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(jovernments who are, under the Constitution, pri- 
marily responsible for ‘Cooperative Societies’ registered 
under, the respective State Cooperative Societies Acts. 

Rcsoarccs for the N.C.D.C. 

Non-Iapsable grants from Central Government : To 
enable the N.C.D.C. to finance programmes of coope- 
rative marketing, processing, storage, etc., the Central 
Government' should provide a non-lapsable annual 
grant of Rs. 10 crores upto the end of the Fifth Plan 
. (1978-79) and the position reviewed thereafter. The 
N.C.D.C. should utilise these funds for giving grants 
or loans or both, appropriate for different programmes. 

The Central Government are now making available 
funds to the N.C.D.C. for certain centrally sponsored 
and' central sector schemes. Besides the minimum 
non-lapsable grant of Rs. 10 crores suggested above, 
the Central Government nmy continue to provide funds 
for ' these schemes during the remaining period of the 
, Fourth Plan after which the need for raising the mini- 
mum grant might be considered in the context of the 
requirements of the N.C.D.C. for various programmes 

■ sponsored by it. 

Re-schcduIing of existing loans to central govern- 
ment : On 31st March, 1971 the Corporation owed to the 
Central Government a sum of Rs. 40.45 crores under 
various loans received for different plan schemes in 
different years. These loans arc normally repayable to 
the Central Government over a period of 14 years. The 
loans may be consolidated into a single loan as on 31st 
March, 1971, an'd their repayment by the N.C.D.C. to 
the Central Government rescheduled. They may be 
made interest-free and repayable in 15 annual instal- 
ments commencing after the expiry of 15 years. Section 
19 of the Agricultural Refinance Corporation Act 
provides for loan assistance for 30 years by the Central 
Government to the Agricultural Refinance Corporation. 

National industrial credit (LTO) fund of the Reserve 
, Bank of India : As the objectives of the National 
Industrial Credit (LTO) Funds of the R.B.I. is to pro- 
vide support to industrial development in the country 

■ and as one of the major functions of the N.C.D.C. 
will be to promote the agricultural processing industries 
in the cooperative sector, the N.C.D.C. should he 
enabled to obtain assistance from this Fund. To make 

, this possible, the Central Government may notify the 
N.C.D.C. as a financing institution for the purpose of 
drawing assistance from the I.D.B.I. under Section 
46-Cof the RBI Act. The N.C.D.C. would require 
soft loans to enable it to provide assistance on liberal 
terms to cooperatives towards risk capital and residual 
■ block capital. The Central Government may, therefore, 
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examine whether the N.Ci.D.C. should not be allowed 
to have direct access to the Long Term Operations 
Fund and also consider the need for amending the 
RBI Act. 

Assistance from Inteniational Financing Agencies : 
The N.C.D.C. should formulate suitable programmes 
on the basis of which it may avail itself of assistance 
from the World Bank and other international financing 
agencies. The programmes for construction of- 
godowns, establishment of cold storages and setting up 
of agro-industrial complexes and modernisation of rice 
mills in the cooperative sector are suitable for attracting 
assistance from international financing agencies. 

Market borrowings ; The N.C.D.C. may be enabled 
to resort to market borrowings through debentures 
which may be guaranteed by the Central Government. 
The N.C.D.C. should also endeavour to muster re- 
sources from cooperative institutions like cooperative 
sugar factories. 

Exemption from Income Tax : As the N.C.D.C. is 
a non-profit making, developmental and promotional 
statutory organisation, it may be exempted from pay- 
ment of Income Tax and other taxes on income. 

Funds ; Today, the Corporation maintains a single 
fund called the ‘National Cooperative Development 
Fund’, from which all assistance given by the Cor- 
poration as well as administrative and other expenses 
incurred by it are met. It is, however, important to dis- 
tinguish between different aspects of the financing role 
of the N.C.D.C. The first is the financing of specific 
projects involving the creation of assets such as 
cooperative processing units and cold storages and co- 
operative godowns. This involves careful planning of 
individual units, detailed preinvestment surveys and the 
insistence on certain standards and criteria, including a 
minimum net return on the estimated investment. The 
second is the provision of finance for cooperative 
institutions which undertake commercial operations of 
which the main items are the marketing of produce and 
the distribution of inputs. The third is (he provision 
of subsidy for various programmes as a promotional 
measure. The Corporation may be required to 
maintain different accounts or even different funds 
for these different purposes. It may not be necessary 
to provide in the Statute itself for the creation 
of these funds. The Statute may merely provide for 
creation of such funds by thq Corporation as may be 
notified by the Central Government. The allocation of 
resources for the funds and the utilisation of the 
amounts from them may be left to the determination 
of the Central Government in consultation with the 
Corporation. 
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it'iiliirc Set tin 

Essential IVatares : In examining the ruturc set up 
ol' the N.C.D.C. tlie main aspects to be considered arc 
the composition of the membcrslii|5 of the Corporation, 
its management, appointment of cliiet' executive oHicer, 
stall' development wi'li Held orientation, building up of 
expertise for ilie various programmes and relations with 
tlie Goxernment. An important feature to be recog- 
nised in considering the administration of the N.C.D.C. 
is its automony. The N.C.D.C. sliould be allowed to 
function as an independent and autonomous organisa- 
tion and not as a mere ‘wing' or an 'attached olHce' of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. This is not, however, to 
ignore the icsponsibility of the Ministry which provides 
funds to the N.C.D.C. and is responsible to the 
Parliament. The Ministry should have the right to 
give policy directives to the Corporation. 

A two-tier organistitional set-up is rceommended for 
the N.C.D.C. Theie should be a Geneial Council in 
which the supreme authority will be vested. Its 
membership should be broad-based in order to give 
representation to \arious related organisations. The 
second tier will be a Hoard of Management consisting 
of a small group representing a cross-section of the 
members of the Genertil Council. The Hoard will 
function under the general direction, coittrol and 
superintendence of the General Council. The day-to- 
day administration of the Corporation should be the 
responsibility of the chief executive. To build into its 
organisation requisite expertise for various types of 
programmes, the N.C.D.C. should have Advisory 
Committees which would include experts drawn from 
academic and research organisations, industry, govern- 
ment and cooperatives. The General Council, the 
Board of Management, the stall' of the Corporation and 
the Advisory Committees together should make the 
CorpouUion an expert and representative body. 

General Council ; The supreme authority in the 
Corporation should vest in a General Council. The 
Council will function subject to the overall directives 
of the policy issued, and priorities laid down by the 
Central Government in the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The Council shoidd normally meet twice a year. The 
main functions of the General Council will be ; 

fi) to lay down broad guidelines for achiev ing the 
objectives of the Corporation; 

fii) to ensure that the policy directives issued by the 
Central Government and priorities laid down by 
them arc implemented; 

fiii) to review periodieally the implementation of 
various programmes sponsored by the Corpora- 
tion; and 


(iv) td approve liic annual budget of tlie Corpora- 
tion. 

The General Council may be composed of the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) President to be nominated by (he Central 
Government. 

(2) Vice-President to be nominated by the Central 
Government. 

(3) Chairman of the Board of Management to be 
nominated by the Central Government. 

(4) Eight representatives of Economic Ministries to 
to be nominated by the Central Government, by 
(I I) virtue of their otlice. 

(12) The Deputy Governor of the Reserve Hank of 
India in charge of Rural Credit. 

(13) Managing Directors of the State Hank of India, 
to the Food Corporation of India and the Central 
(15) NVarchousing Corporation. 

(10) Chairman of the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

(17) A representative of commercial banks to be 
nominated by the Central Government. 

(IS) Chairman of the National Cooperative Union 
to of India, the National Agricultural Cooperative 

(22) Marketing Federation, the National Federation 
of Cooperative Sugar Factories, the All-India 
Cooperative Spinning Mills and the All-India 
State Cooperative Banks Federation. 

(23) Nine representatives of State Governments 
to (Development Commissioner or Agricultural 

(31) Production Commissioner or Secretary to 
Government in charge of Cooperation), to be 
nominated by the Central Government. 

(32) Nine Chairmen of State level cooperative fcdc- 
to rations to be nominated by the Central Govern- 

(40) meat from States other than those represented 
under items (23) to (31) aboNC. Chaiimcnof 
State level federations in Union Territories will 
also be eligible for nomination. 

(41) Four persons having special knowledge of, or 
to practical experience in, agricultural cooperative 

(44) development, to be nominated by the Central 
Government. 

(45) Managing Director of the N.C.D.C. 

Of the 45 members of the General Council, 19 will thus 
be permanently represented by virtue of their olHce — S 
representatives of the Central Gosernment, representa- 
tives of the Reserve Bank of India, State Bank of India, 
Central Warehousing Corporation, Food Corporation 
of India, Industrial Finance Corporation and five 
Chairmen of national level federations and the Manag- 
ing Director of the N.C.D.C. The term of otlice of 
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the other 26 ,coii!d be fixed in the Rules to be framed 
under the Act, as at present, at three years. The R ulcs 
may also provide for the different Economic Ministries 
to be represented on the Genera! Council, nomination 
of representatives of State Governments and Chairmen 
of State level federations, and for the nomination of 
the President and the Vice-President of the Corporation. 

, President ; In the light of the suggestions for extend- 
ing the scope of activities of the N.C.D.C. to new and 
difficult fields which call-for closer coordination of the 
■policies and’ programmes of the N.C.D.C. with those 
of the State Governments, financial, business and policy 
■support from different Economic Ministries of the 
'Government of India, central financing institutions and 
public sector undertakings, the N.C.D.C. should have 
the necessary commanding stature and, for this reason 
among others, it is recommended that the Union 
Minister of Agriculture should be the President of the 
General Council and of the Corporation. 

, Vice-President : The Minister of State in the 
. Ministry of Agriculture might be the Vice-President of 
the General Council. 

- Chairman of (lie. board of management: The Chair- 
man, of the Board of Management of the Corporation 
should be a non-official to be nominated by the Central 

■ Government and, in this capacity, he should be a 
member of the General Council of the Corporation. 

Rcpresciifatives of central and state governments : 

■ Representation on the General Council may be given to 
the Union . Departments of Agriculture, Cooperation 

. and Food. Planning Commission, Ministries of Foreign 
Trade , and Supply, Finance, Industrial Development 
and Internal Trade. As the N.C.D.C. is a high-power- 
ed organisation, it is expected that Secretaries in charge 
of different Ministries/Deparfments would be nominated 
to the General Council- so that they could provide 
positive direction and support to (he policies and pro- 
grammes of the Corporation. Regarding State Govern- 
ments, normally, the Development Commissioner or 
the Agricultural Production Commissioner of the State 
Governments may be nominated on the General 
Council; if, for any reason, this is not possible. 
Secretaries to the State Governments in charge of 
Cooperation may be nominated. 

Bo.ird of ' management : The Board of Management 
will consist of a Chairman to be nominated by the 
Central Government and selected members of the Gene- 
ral Council. The functions of the.Board will be : — 

’ (a) to implement the’ guidelines laid down by the 

General Council; 

(b) to lay down subsidiary policies; 

(c) to prescribe criteria, conditions and patterns in 
respect of financial assistance for various pro- 
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grammes; 

(d) to sanction specific projects involving larger 
assistance from the N.C.D.C.; 

(c) to undertake review and supervise implementa- 
tion of various programmes; 

(0 to deal with general matters relating to staff 
and general administration of the Corporation; 

(g) to determine the lines of inv'cstraent of (he funds 
of the Corporation; and 

(h) to frame detailed regulations for the conduct of 
business of the Corporation. 

The Board of Management of the Corporation may 
consist of (he following II members : , 

(i) Chairman to be nominated by the Central 
Government. 

(ii) Three representatives of the Centra! Government 

to on the General Council to be nominated by (he 

(iv) Central Government. 

(v) Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank of India. 

(vi) One Chairman of a national level cooperative 
institution to be nominated , by the Central 
Government from among those in the General 
Council. 

(vii) Two representatives of State Governments to 
& be nominated by the Central Government 
(viii) from among those in the General Council. 

(ix) Tsvo representatives of State Level Cooperative 

& Federation to be nominated by the Central 

(x) Government from among those in the General 

Council. , 

(.xi) Managing Director. 

Advisory Committees : The Corporation may set 
up the requisite number of Advisory Committees. U is 
suggested that it may have Advisory Committees on (i) 
Cooperative Marketing and Storage including Cold 
Storages, (ii) Agricultural Inputs and Supplies, and 

(iii) Agricultural Processing Industries. The non-official 
members of the Corporation who have experience in 
the respective fields may be appointed as Chairmen of 
these Committees. The emphasis should, however, be 
on association of experts with these Committees. Tech- 
nical officers belonging to the organisation of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Adviser to the Government of India 
should be associated with the appropriate Advisory 
Commillees. This would also en.sure a closer coordina- 
tion between the N.C.D.C. and the A.M.A.'’s organisa- 
tion. 

Chief executive : 'The cliicf executive of this high- 
powered Corporation has a pivotal role. At present, 
the chief executive is called ‘Secretary’. He may be 
redesignated as ‘Managing Director’. The Office of 
Managing Director would involve large responsibilities 
— both administrative and financial— and also close’ 
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association with various Ministries and all-India organi- 
sations at the policy making level. The chief executive 
should be an officer equal in status to that of an Addi- 
tional Secretary to the Government of India. He should 
be chosen for outstanding competence, wide knowledge 
and experience of cooperation. The choice need not be 
confined to any one ‘service’. He should be a member 
both of the General Council and of the Board of 
Management of the Corporation. 

Technical and other staff : The Corporation should 
strengthen itself with adequate staff with the requisite 
technical knowledge. Besides, it should also maintain 
panels of qualified technical and consultancy personnel 
to undertake feasibility studies, to prepare project 
reports and also to provide technical know-how to the 
cooperatives. 

Research and development cell : Statistics and evalu- 
ation constitute a weak link in the administrative set-up 
of the N.C.D.C. The Corporation should set up a 
Research and Development Cell, the functions of which 
will be as indicated in para 6.27. 

Regional offices : The present staffing pattern of the 
regional offices of the N.C.D.C. is inadequate for the 
discharge of the functions envisaged for the Corpora- 
tion. Regional Offices should be equipped with the 
requisite field and technical staff. These offices should 
function in close coordination with the regional offices 
of the Reserve Bank of India in the States. 

• Cadres and panels for cooperatives : In view of the 
vital importance of staff development for the operational 
efficiency of the cooperatives, the Corporation should 
assist the State Governments and cooperatives in 
building up cadres of key personnel for marketing, 
processing, supply and storage activities. As the 
cooperatives find it difficult to locate suitable technical 
and managerial personnel, it would be of considerable 
assistance to them, if the Corporation maintains panels 
of suitable qualified personnel for employment in 
cooperatives. 

Routing of Central Assistance for State Plan Schemes 
Through the N.C.D.C. 

Should centra! assistance be routed through the 
N.C.D.C. 7 In terms of the existing scheme of release 
of central assistance to State Governments for Slate 
Plan schemes, the N.C.D.C. merely disburses certain 
amounts to which the State Governments are entitled 
according to a pre-determined formula. The existing 
procedure leaves no discretion to the N.C.D.C. to alter 
the amounts of such assistance or vary the pattern 
of assistance or determine the individual programmes 
to which tliis assistance should flow. In this situation, 
the N.C.D.C.’s role is more in the nature of a pay office 


of the Central Government for disbursement of centra ' 
assistance to State Government than that of an agency 
for financing programaaes sponsored and promoted by 
it. No purpose is, therefore, served by routing Central 
assistance for State Plan scheme through the N.C.D.C. 
As in the case of other important programmes relating 
to different Ministries, assistance may be released by 
way of block loans/grants by the Ministry of Finance 
for the N.C.D.C.’s schemes also. 

Earmarking of funds for cooperation : The outlays 
on N.C.D.C.’s schemes should not, however, be taken 
out of the purview of the ‘earmarked’ sector. The 
schemes coming under the purview of the N.C.D.C. 
as also those relating to the Union Department of 
Cooperation may be grouped together as one unit of 
the ‘earmarked’ sector so that the outlays on the inter- 
related and important programmes of cooperative 
credit, marketing, processing, etc., arc earmarked as a 
group. The N.C.D.C., through its administrative 
machinery, should keep itself closely in touch with the 
preparation of Stale Plans and also assist the Stale 
Governments in the formulation of programmes relating 
to cooperative marketing, processing, storage, etc., and 
advise on the outlays to be provided in the State Plans 
for these schemes. While considering the overall 
resources for financing these programmes and determi- 
ning its share of assistance to them, theN.C.D.C. should 
take into account the provisions made in the State 
Plans for these schemes. 

Legislative Measures : The legislative measures 
suggested for enlarging the .scope of objects and 
functions of the N.C.D.C., broad-basing the composi- 
tion of the Corporation so that if functions as a repre- 
sentative and expert body, and for equipping the Cor- 
poration financially for its tasks, are : 

(i) Besides ‘agriculture produce’ and ‘notified 
commodities’ the scope of the N.C.D.C. Act 
may be extended to cover dairy, fishery, poultry, 
forest produce, salt, tobacco, etc. The Central 
Government may examine whether, within the 
framework of the Constitution, it is possible to 
extend the functions of the N.C.D.C. to these 
activities mentioned above. In this connection, 
the Central Government may also examine the 
need for relating the functions of the N.C.D.C. 
to Entry .13 in the Concurrent List, particularly 
in the light of the considerations mentioned in 
paragraphs 8.8 to 8.13. 

fii) The principle that the N.C.D.C. should have its 
own funds may be incorporated in the Act. For 
this purpose, provision should be made for 
annual non-lapsablc recurring grants from the 
Central Government. 
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(iii) To strengthen the resources of the Corporation, 
provision may also be made for consolidation of 
existing loans due from the Corporation to the 
Central Government and re-scheduling of its 
repayment: ad-hoc loans and grants from 
Central Government; borrowings on the 
guarantee of the' Central Government; and 
availing of assistance from the international 
financing agencies. 

(iv) The N.C.D.C. may be exempted from payment 
of Incornc Tax and other taxes on income. 

(v) The N.C.D.C. may be notified as a financing 
institution for obtaining assistance from the 
IDBI under section 46-C of the RBI Act relat- 

■ ing to National Industrial Credit (L.T.O.) Fund. 
Tlic need for amending the RBI Act to allow 
N.C.D.C. direct access to this Fund may also be 


considered. 

(vi) Provision may be made on the lines indicated in 
para S.16 regarding utilisation of funds bv the 
N.CD.C. 

(vii) The N.C.D.C. may be required to maintain such 
funds as may be prescribed by the Central 
Government in consultation with the N.C.D.C. 
(viii) Suggestions regarding constitution of a General 
Council with 45 members, a Board of Mantije- 
ment with II members and also appointment of 
President, Vice-President and Chairman of the 
Board of Management. Managing Director and 
constitution of Advisory Committee ni.ay be in- 
corporated in the Act on the lines suggested in 
paragraphs 8.18 to 8.21. 

(ix) The N.C.D.C. Act may be extended to the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir. 


INDIA, CONSTRUCTION PLANT MACHINERY COMMITTEE, 

1970-REPORT 

Delhi, Controller of Publications, 1976. 2 Vols. 


riialmtan ; Sliri S.P. Cluigh 

^Icmbcrs ; Shri Jagman Singh; Shri Gopala Rao; 
Shri J.N. Srivastava. 

Hcmbor- , 

secretary ; shri M.C, Praharaj 
VPPOINTMRN'T 

, In Octolxir, 1953, the Government of India appointed 
I Committee of engineers to visit some of the projects 
hen under execution and submit its report on the eco- 
lamic and cflicient operation and maintenance of the 
*lant and machinery used in construction work of River 
falley projects in the country. The Committee sub- 
nitted, its report in February. 1954. Since then a good 
leal of equipment lias been imported but satisfactory 
Uilisafinn thereof has l>een hampered for want of 
IMms etc. It is considered ncccssaty to take stock of 
he position in regard to the equipment as'ailable in the 
x)uniT\- and its optimum utilisation. Accordingly 

INDIA, 1970 


Government of India, the Ministry of Irrigation and 
Power appointed the Construction Plant Machinery 
Committee Vide its Memorandum No. 6(S)/69-Policy/ 
Mat. dated Octolicr 3), 1970. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

(i) Appraisal of the Construction Plant and Equip- 
ment in the country ; 

(ii) Assessment regarding Icwl of utilisation of 
available equipment; 

(iii) Reasons for low titilisation of equipment and 
low cITiciency in operation; 

(iv) Procedure, system and methods of procurement 
of spare parts and inventory control; 

(v) Remedial measures necessary for improving 
cITicicncy in the operation of equipment and for 
optimum utilisation thereof; 

(vi) Requirements of equipment in the Fourth Five 
Vear Plan, import substitution and standardisa- 
tion; 

(vai) Inter-departmental co-ordination , in matters 
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relating to OjTf, trmtion Vhnt and Jiqniprnent 
v/ith emphv<,h on inter-depnrtrnenUi tran'/cr of 
eutpiw, equipment; 

fviii) 'rrainiti!' of fjperntore and rnechuniee—Reviev/ of 
ad'jcjiiacy of prevent arrangements etc.; 

(iy.) t);itu on perl'orrnnnce of different items of equip- 
ment (if various categorieslmaV.es; 

(a) 'f eefmieal assessment; 

(l>) ' iorrns for schedules of v/nrking hours and 
life f)f equipment of various items; 

(c) Aetna) performance of varioue item', of 
equipment in different project', in various 
sectors in term-, of averat'c annual utilhaiion 
and tfie life usefully spent on different job', 
over given period',; 

(d) Major repairs and field repair*;— Cbargc', 
over the last ten years, in respect of various 
items of equiprncfit in term*; of; 

fl) Spare part',; and 
(2) I,abour. 

(y.) Hire chart'C'; of equipment; 

f;;i; Maintenance procedures; 

(■/M) Orjyiniaational ',et-up, inelndint' v/orkehop faci- 
lilie'i, '.tore', ;ind v/arc)ion',e', etc. 

(■/.Hi) Orjyini'.ation and fun’etioninj' of Oentral Mecha- 
nical Unit'; in Irrit'atiftn and I'ov/er sector and 
'.irriilar other establishments in other sectors; 

(•/.iv) Aec/ninlint' for the ov/ner.hip and operatinj; co'.t 
per plant hour; 

(•/.V) fteconirnendation'i for manat'ement, operation 
and ntili'.ation of eon'.truction plant and equip- 
ment. 

r;oN'fi':N'i.s 

Volume f ; Introduction; Summary of Recommen- 
dation'.; f'ii'.t of '.orne important Norm-, and Standard'; 
recommended a', t'uidelinc',; Apprai'-al of the Con'.truc- 
tit)n f'lani and Rquipment in the Oiunlry; A'.'.e'.'.ment 
regarding, level of ntili'.ation of available Equipment; 
J'.ca'.oti', for lov/ utilization of equipment and lov/ 
efficiency in operation and remedial mca';urc", neces- 
sary for improvinj' efficiency in the operation of 
equipment and for optimum utili'iation thereof; 
Procedure Sy'.tem and Method', of Procurement of 
Spare I’art'. arid Inventory Control; Itequirernenf of 
Equipment during the 4lh Five Year Plan, Import 
',ub',litulif»n anil '.tarulardi'.'ation; Inler-dcpartmcntal 
cofirdination in matter', rclalinj' to Con'.truclion Plant 
and liqniprnent vdth ernpha'.i', on intcr-deparlmenfal 
iran'.fcr of '.ntplu'. cquipinent; 'fraininj; of Operator', 
arnl Mechanic-.; 0;iia on F'crforrnance of different 
item*, of equipment of variou;, caleKoric'./make',; Hire 


Charge-, of Equipment; Maintenance Procedure',; Org.a- 
n/'.ational eet up including Workshop facllitie-;, Store% 
Warchou',0 etc.; Or/yjni'.-afion and Functioning of 
Centra) Mechanical Unit', in Irrigation and Pov/cr Hector 
and Similar other F.stablisbment in other Sector*,; Ac- 
counting for the Ov/ner*,hip and Operating Co-.t p'^r 
Plant hour; M-anagement, Operation and utili'.ation of 
Construction Plant and F.quipment — recommendations 
for. 

VoPjrne ff ; Appendices fro.v 1 to 14 cb-jpters 
RfiCOMMEVDATIONS 
Planning 

Project Planning ; Technical approval of a project 
c',tim'afc chould be follov/cd by fmali'.alion of dc'.ign 
detail';, financial estimates and scheduling of the pro- 
gramme of v/ork itemv/isc and in an intcgratcil manner. 
For this to be properly accomplished, there should be a 
time interval betv.'cen the approval of a project c'dimatc 
and the commencement of v/ork, A minimum period 
of one year <,hould be provide',) on thi'; account, A very 
clear viev/ be taken initially of properly coordinating 
and integrating all resources far planning and scheduling 
of v/ork. 

All technical details relating to v/ork .should be 
linalked in a thorough m-anner at the inception of the 
jf»b. This should include job specification requirements 
individually for items of v/orks involved, considering the 
climatic conditions— length of construction season or 
operational sca';on, topography, characteristic*; of the 
materials to be handled. 

The mode of execution of v/ork — cither department- 
ally or through private agencies, should be clearly 
decided upon in advance. 

Plant PI, inning : The task of plant planning should 
be as detailed and meticulous as the project planning, 

A muster plan of borrov/ areas and haul roads be 
prepared initially treating this subject as important as 
the basic plant planning exercise, so that safely of 
operations and minimum cycle time of operations by 
molori'.cd equipment on production job can be en- 
sured. 

Adequate provision should be made for the construc- 
tion plant and facilities for execution of the v/ork accor- 
ding to the planned/pha'.ed programmes, as scheduled. 

The complexity and character of flic v/ork to be per- 
formed should he carefully considered, so that radical 
changes arc not necessitated in llie cour'.c of execution 
of v/ork as it progresses. 

Selection of equipment, by type and numbers, should 
be ba',ed on economy in methods of v/ork relative to 
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jot conditions and intensity of use, maintenance and 
repair costs, facilities required, standardisation etc., etc. 

■ Scaling of requirements of equipment should be 
•based on rational factors of availability and utilisation. 

Provision of standby equipment, assemblies, sub- 
assemblies and components should also make an im- 
portant, consideration, both for determining the total 
quantum of equipment to be employed on the job and 
the facilities to be created for maintenance and repairs. 
'.The main guiding factor should, however, be least in- 
vestment, optimum utilisation and maximum possible 
productivity of machines for economy in production 
cost! 

, On the plant planning exercise initially completed, a 
second opinion should be taken before the financial 
estimate is prepared. 

Plant drawings should be prepared in proper details 
in designing the lay-out. As far as possible, these 
should be prepared on standard sized sheets properly 
titled, dated and numbered, to facilitate reference. 

, Design criteria and structure design calculations 
■shall be recorded and preserved. 

Workshops and Facilities ; Adequate provision 
should be made in the project cost estimate to meet the 
cost of workshops — buildings, equipment and facilities. 

Initial planning of workshops at the stage of formu- 
lation of project reports should cover ali details regard- 
- ing items and types of work to be done, the maximum 
work load possible to arise 'in respect of each, the 
pattern of maintenance and repair of equipment whether 
centralised or an area maintenance basis or a combina- 
tion of both, and the extent to which work will be got 
done by outside agencies and the amount of investment 
that can be made. 

A'clear plan should be developed of the lay out of 
, the shops by listing out the type of repair work, servic- 
mg and maintenance operations to be assigned to shops 
commensurate with the number and type of machines, 
.plant and equipment to be maintained and serviced, 
nnd the load of manufacturing activities. Further 
room for expansion and flexibility of operation inside 
the shops should be provided for. 

The type and sizes of. the workshop buildings should 
decided upon with due consideration to climatic con- 
’dons, geographical location etc. Clear provision 
* ouid be made for drainage facilities, parking spaces, 
of raw materials, equipment awaiting work in 
c shops, repaired equipment awaiting delivery to the 
. fsers etc. 

Adequate- material handling facilities should be 
doth inside the shops and the open space out- 

, The location of the shops should be decided upon by 


preparing a clear plan of the operational activities which 
will be served thereby. 

Size of the sliop should be determined by the type of 
equipment, components, assemblies that will be put to 
repairs. Provision should also be made for storage of 
the components, parts and assemblies and for the 
fitters’/Workmen benches. There should be no con- 
gestion of the work space. 

Properly laid service roads, stabilized shop floors to 
suit the type and size of the equipment that will move 
over it, should be provided. 

The area maintenance shops should bo located as 
near to the scene of operation as possible. Good ■ 
access roads should be provided. 

Creation of adequate facilities in advance for main- 
tenance, repair, storage and care taking of the equip- 
ment in tbe interim period, between the time of its 
receipt and actual commissioning on the job, should be 
a prerequisite. 

Plant equipment assembly yard should be provided 
for, as near as possible, to the main workshops for 
assembly and initial commissioning of all plant and 
equipment, except those which, by virtue of their type, 
size, mobility etc., have to be asscmbled/commissioned 
on the job as close as possible to the point of applica- 
tion. 

Stores and nareliouscs : Store room and warehouse 
facilities should be located adjoining the maintenance 
shops. 

Receiving areas in the warehouses should be provid- 
ed separately with sufficient space to accommodate 
mechanical handling and loading and unloading opera- 
tions. 

Specific attention should be paid to provide a proper 
building for storage of tyres', tubes and other rubber 
materials. 

Slow moving and heavy parts which arc treated 
with preservatives, or on which weather has no adverse 
effect, should be stored in the open. 

Procurement of equipment and spare parts ; The pro- 
gramme for procurement of equipment should be so 
planned that it would be physically available for produc- 
tion work on schedule. However, the time table should 
be so framed that the equipment docs not have to lie 
idle for long for want of work. 

Initial supply of spare parts, sufficient for running 
and maintenance of the machines for 2000 to 3000 
working hours should be ensured. Procurement action 
should be suitably finalised for this to be so. = 

Supply of filters for maintenance of the machines 
should be arranged with the machine for a minimum 
2000 hours work. 

Information on scale of consumption of spare parts 
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relative to the type, make and category of machine/s to 
be purchased, should be obtained from projects/depart- 
ments where such equipment had been in use previous- 
ly, unless such information is available otherwise. This 
should be used for a guide line for procurement of spare 
parts for initial supply. 

The procurement of spare parts and provisioning 
should be done with due consideration to the population 
of equipment of one type, make and category, and its 
intensity of use, whether single shift or multi-shift 
operations. 

Operation 

Schedules : In defining the annual schedules for 
operation of equipment, the effort should not be to scale 
down the figures because of certain persistent occur- 
rences, which take away a part of the available working 
time; but instead corrective action should be planned for 
minimising such losses in time. 

The working conditions shold be under constant 
examination and review in order that the operational 
efficiency of the machine is hot impaired. 

Requisite conveniences and facilities which help 
promote efficiency of Operators, should be provided in 
a liberal manner. 

Unless certain physical limitations come in the way 
of working the schedules of working hours should be 
framed on the basis of two shifts or three shifts per day. 

Utilisation : Utmost efforts should be made for 
optimum utilisation of equipment. However, maximum 
utilisation should not be taken as an index of maximum 
productivity of machines. Progressive review should 
be made of cycle time of operation of each type of 
equipment on the job, through organised ‘time and 
method studies’ so that the delay factors are removed 
from the cycle time, the minimum possible and the 
production the maximum possible. This should set the 
level of utilisation expected from the machines. 

The aim for level of utilisation should be set at a 
minimum of 70 per cent of scheduled hours. 

For improvement in utilisation of equipment, the 
defect analysis (the defects which account for down- 
time of equipment) should be made and corrective 
actions taken to reduce the incidence of breakdowns. 

Transport and Communication System : Meticulous 
attention should be paid to haul-road constructions and 
maintenance. Sufficiently wide roads, with proper sub- 
grades, smooth surface — properly moist, easy gradients 
and easy curves and bends, should be provided for 
attaining safe maximum speeds by motorised equipment. 

For excavating equipment, the borrow areas should 
be made even and clean with the use of proper equip- 


ment. 

For convenience of expeditious cornmunication, 
wireless sets, radio net work, telephone lines etc., 
should be provided where motorised equipment is 
spread over a fairly wide expanse of area under opera- 
tional activity. 

Maintenance 

The work of maintenance of equipment should be 
assigned to a senior, qualified and experienced oflficer, 
who is fully acquainted with the machines to be main- 
tained. The organisation under his charge should 
similarly include experienced and skilled hands. 

Competent senior operators with long-standing 
experience in operation of the machines on the job, 
should be employed on maintenance work. 

Unskilled labour strength should be brought to the 
minimum and inefficient maintenance staff removed 
from the maintenance activity based on proper evalua- 
tion of maintenance effectiveness (in terms of availabi- 
lity of equipment and cost incurred on maintenance). 

A minimum number of brands and grades of greases 
and oils should be put to use for the lubrication of 
various machines at the site of work. 

Maintenance charts be displayed at suitable loca- 
tions in the maintenance area based on recommenda- 
tions made in the operation and maintenance manuals 
relative to the machines in use. 

Printed forms based on recommendations made in 
the manuals, stipulating the tasks to be performed at 
defined intervals of time such as 50 hrs., 100 hrs., 
200 hrs., 250 hrs., 500 hrs., 1000 hrs., etc., should be 
used for recording the maintenance activities performed. 

Adequate facilities should be created for main- 
tenance and repairs to equipment. Provision of hand 
tools and other handling facilities, which would cut 
down the overall time in maintenance/repair of equip- 
ment should be provided. 

Preventive maintenance : Preventive maintenance 
should be given the prime attention and the importance 
it deserves. The responsibility for preventive main- 
tenance should be assigned exclusively to a senior 
officer. 

Record keeping : Proper record keeping should be 
organised. This should be looked after by senior 
persons — engineers, and should not be left entirely to 
the clerical staff. 

Compilation of performance data on production and 
costs, shall be made bj' creating proper records under 
the direct supervision of an engineer, so that corrective 
actions, if any necessary (based on analysis of the 
information so recorded), can be taken for improvement 
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In utilisation, productivity and reduction in costs in 
rarious segments of work. 

Procedures : For elTcctive control in execution of 
the maintenance work, a clear chart shall be prepared 
defining “Who”, “What”, “Where” and “How” of the 
maintenance activity to be performed. 

Wherever the total spread of equipment and the 
number of machines to be maintained in a given span 
of time so warrant, mobile/field servicing/maintenance 
units should be provided. 

Training : Periodical refresher courses for the oper- 
ators,' mechanics and maintenance crews should be 
conducted and systc natic training programme for the 
new recruits will be organised. 


Repairs 


The work in the main repair shops should be su 
divided according to the functional requirements so as 
to accomplish concurrent, repairs of components an 
assemblies for expeditious completion of the repair of 
any, given machine. 

. Where major repairs are to be carried out at the site 
of work, functionally- designed mobile repair shops 
mounted on trucks and equipped with full complement 
of tools etc., should be provided. 

(a) In the process of repairs to equipment, t le 
• disassembling and reassembling of the parts/coniponents 
from sub-assemblies, main-assemblies and the machine 
, should be done according to instructions given in the 
shop manuals for the particular item of equipment 


under repairs. 

A blue-print showing the important measurements, 
fits and tolerances to be observed in re-assembling of 
parts/compnents in sub-assemblies, and main assemb les 
should be prepared and displayed at suitable locations, 
in the repair shops for reference by the repair crew, t le 

Cliargcmcn and the Foremen inspecting the work. 

(b) Printed Check Lists, listing items 
stage inspections by supervisors, should be used. icse 
should bo recorded in the History Book of the mac line 

asscmbly/sub-assscmbly etc. . . 

■ (c) Observations should be recorded after inspection 

of the machine/assemblies/sub-assemblies at tic tm 

, of. overhaul of machines and comparative stu y 
with similar observations made on inspection o 
machine at the time of preceding overhaul. . . , 

, W)S,,cl, record slroold be 
byeompolenl hands of the rank of 
, Foreman and should be continually review 

engineer in charge. hri-nk- 

(e) Special notice be taken of repe i n . 

. downs and premature wear on compono 


t 

analysis of information in the Inspection Sheets and 
corrective actions taken to reduce the incidence in 
future. 

(f) Cost of repairs should be evaluated and recorded 
after every rcpair./ovcrhaul; and this should also be 
subjected to regular review at periodical intervals, from 
standpoint of economy. 

(g) Arrangements for testing of individual assemb- 
lies and sub-assemblies after repair and overhaul should 
be organised where the volume of work involved is 
heavy. 

(h) Tests and trials of repaired equipment should 
be assigned to a competent hand and all necessary 
adjustment, in various systems of the machines properly 
made before the equipment is recommissioned on the 
job. 

(i) Only skilled, qualified and trained persons 
should be assigned the repair work. The unskilled 
labour should be employed for handling work only. 

Sparc Parts 

• riideiiting : Indents/Requisitions for procurement of 
Sparc parts should be prepared by experienced engineers 
who arc well acquainted with the technical design and 

construction features of the machines, their operation, 
maintenance and repair. 

Scaling of requirement should be based upon the 
record of consumption in the past, the history of per- 
formance, of machinc/s, the immediate requirements 
based on observations after inspection regarding wear 
and tear of the parts and components elc., and the per- 
iod of time— stage in the age of the macliine; for which 
the Sparc parts would be required. 

For indents to be processed through DCS and D, a 
clear scrutiny be made of the questionnaire in ilic Ciieck' 
List to make sure that all the information has been 
includcd/givcn properly in the prescribed indent form 
to avoid any back reference from the DGS and D. 

Procurement ; (a) To ensure timely availability of 
required spare parts, forward planning should be done 
with due consideration to the lead time involved in 
procurement— the total time from the stage of framing 
of the requisition to the point of physical delivery of the 
spare parts in the stores. 

(b) Processing of requisitions/indents Tor procure- 
ment should be done at regular intervals of time— pre- 
ferably on half-yearly basis. 

(c) In processing the indents/rcquisiiions, details 
of items and quantities on order and the stock position 
in respect, of each, should be first checked up and 
accounted for and procurement action then taken 
the balance items/quantilies. ' 
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Accounf/ng 


Itemised costs : (a) To simplify the procedure of 
accounting,' a list should be developed giving Code 
'■ Numbers for the items of expenditure in relation to 
ownership and operating costs of machines. To develop 
such a list for the benefit of those who are not already 
.. using the system,' help should be taken from the 
management institutes in the country. 

(b) The items of expenditure should be properly 
identified so that accounting thereof helps directly in 
estimation of costs of future works, evaluating the 
. actual costs for purposes of job control and subsequent 
estimation, and provides necessary data and analysis 
relative to subject of ‘Equipment Economics’. 

Cost eral'.iation ; (a) Grouping of items of expendi- 
ture should be so arranged that it facilitates assessment 
of the unit cost of work and a comparative study of the 
estimated cost and actual cost not only of the work as a 
svhole, but of the individual items of cost also. 

. (b) Figures of annual expenditure and cumulative 
expenditure (1) maintenance and repairs and (2) depre- 
ciation cost, for a machine/group of machines of the 
same make and model, should be readily available 
•through accounts records. 


■ Method of accounting : With the exception of depre- 
ciation which should be accounted for as an item of 
Ownership cost, all other elements of the cost of 
machines should be treated as operating costs or 
ninning and maintenance costs. 

'Repair costs should be classified under one head only 
without making a distinction between field repairs/run- 
tiing repairs/minor repairs and major repairs. 

•To gauge more accurately the costs of repairs to the 
machine, the machine should be broken up into systems/ 
'Cornponents— power unit, clutch, transmission, final 
■drive, crawler tracks, etc. The intensity of wear and 
tor bn parts, in individual components/systems, can be 
Sized up better by such analysis. 

Depreciation costs should be accounted for annually 
^ed on 'Declining Balance Method of Depreciation’, 
elifeof equipment for depreciation purposes should 
fixed in number of years and the rate of depreciation 
s ould be . selected commensurate with the pattern of 
work in one shift, two shifts, or three shifts per day. 

va) The item of ‘Sparc Parts’ should be distinctly 
, ' 'intified by a proper classification in a separate sub- 
, w under head ‘Stock Suspense’. 

, . limits for stocks should be defined on annual 
- 'rie beginning of each accounting year, 
t ) For commercial undertakings and public enter- 
parts should be classified under a separate 
' istinct from general stock items. 
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There should be no arbitrary shifting of costs from 
items showing cost over-runs to items showing cost 
under-runs, to present apparent balance with ‘Control 
Estimate’. 

Arbitrary advance lump-sum distribution of expenses 
which tend to minimise accounting efforts, but distort 
current cost accounts by over-writing the cost of items 
not yet used on works, or to reckon amount of 
expenditure on national basis, should be avoided. 

Meticulous care should be taken to maintain proper 
records in relation to costs, consumption of POL and 
materials and expenditure on labour. 

Preparation of the record and analysis of costs 
should be done by competent hands and in time. Delay 
in accounting for the cost of different levels, would 
always give a distorted picture hence, promptness 
should be, ensured in accordance with a predetermined 
time-table. 

Hire charges : To safeguard against the burden of 
idle depreciation due to machines lying idle for certain 
periods without being given on rent, < practice as indi- 
cated in Chapter 9 should be adopted to provide for the 
additional charges. 

There should be uniformity in the basis of assess- 
ment of rental rates or hire charges of earthmoving 
machines and construction equipment. 

Straight-line Method of Depreciation should be 
adopted for calculating the hire charges. ' No salvage 
value is to be considered in such cases. 

To safeguard against idle depreciation due to under- 
utilisation of machines given on hire, basic minimum 
charges for defined periods of loan of equipment should 
be fixed. 

Training 

Enrolment of trained operators and mechanics for 
operation, maintenance and repair of equipment, should 
be pre-arranged, so tliat the machines are not assigned 
to unskilled hands or those do not have to wait idle for 
want of skilled personnel. 

In-service training programmes for training of main- . 
tenance and repair crew should be organised. 

Uniformity should be introduced in the syllabi of 
training in all training establishments and institutions. 

Recruitment of trainees for operators and mechanics 
should be made from amongst the I.T.T. qualified per- 
sonnel, or Diploma holders in Mechanical Engineering.' 

A Governing Body be constituted, comprised of- 
representarives, one each from the Mining Sector, 
Irrigation and Power Sector, the rest of the users of 
equipment. Planning Commission, Directorate General 
of Employment and Training (Ministry of Labour, 
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Employment and Rehabilitation) for formulating and 
directing the training programmes of the training estab- 
lishments and institutions. 

In order to make the project/States authorities in the 
Irrigation and Power Sector partners with the CW and 
PC/Ministry of Irrigation and Power, in the matter of 
organising the training programmes, provision should 
be made in the project estimates from one-fourth of one 
per cent to one-half of one per cent, of the estimated 
cost of the project, for training purposes. 50% of this 
provision could be used for in-service-training on the 
project and the balance could provide funds for contri- 
bution to the Technical Training Centres for training 
the sponsored nominees of the projects/States. 

The Training Centres should be manned by persons 
of the rank of Joint Directors and engineers, assisted 
further by skilled Foremen and Mechanics. 

The Equipment and facilities in the existing Tech- 
nical Training Centres of the CW and PC should be 
suitably remodelled so as to have equipment of more 
recent origin, the like of which is currently in use on 
projects. The method of training should be suitably 
reoriented by introducing short-term courses (of 3 
months’ duration) for operators’ training (Specialised 
Operator for individual categories of machines) and 
long-term courses (of 12-15 months’ duration) for train- 
ing mechanics. 

The personnel supervising the operations of equip- 
ment should be suitably trained. The training of the 
executives should be such as to make them clearly 
understand the functions of planning, execution and 
review, in relation to specific positions held by them. 
The Foremen, Chhrgemen, Supervisors and Overseers 
should also be similarly trained so that the ‘How’, and 
‘Why’ of a job can be clearly understood by them. 

Senior officers managing equipment operations and 
utilisation sliall be trained in net work tecimiques so 
that planning and scheduling of construction pro- 
grammes and operations and utilisation of equipment 
could be properly achieved. 

Supervisors and executive officers should be deputed 
by various organisations making intensive use of cons- 
truction plant and equipment for training in “Cons- 
truction Plant Planning, Administration and Mainte- 
nance "on major projects in the country. This training 
shall be on the same lines as was programmed in the 
past under the US AID Participants’ Programme of 
training in U.S.A. 

For this purpose, about six major projects where the 
work is being performed efficiently (this will include 
irrigation and power projects, mining projects and road 
construction projects) should be identified from time to 
time and the list circulated to all major users of equip- 


ment (Central/State Government Departments, com- 
mercial undertakings and public enterprises etc). 

The syllabi prescribed for Engineering Courses in 
the Technical Institutes and Universities should 
additionally cover the following subjects : 

(a) Construction methods and techniques. 

(b) Selection of equipment for given job applica- 
tions. 

(c) Planning of equipment for better production and 
economy in end cost. 

(d) Maintenance Engineering. 

(e) Equipment Economics. 

Standardisation 

The term “Standardisation” should be given the 
required amount of importance it deserves. The eco- 
nomy resulting from standardisation should be properly 
evaluated not only relative to the selection of equipment 
for its first purchase, but also to all other aspects which 
get involved in management, operation and utilisation 
of machines. 

A clear policy about the makes and sizes of 
machines in di.Tercnt categories and makes of their 
power units should be laid down at the time of first 
bulk purchase of equipment for the project in the event 
of procurement in stages. 

Bulk purchase of equipment of new makes should be 
resorted to only after (i) proper tests and trials arc 
conducted initially on these machines by importing a 
small number into the country and (ii) the technical 
modifications on the design and construction features 
that may be indicated by the tests, arc properly carried 
out. 

Coordination 

For proiTcr management of construction plant and 
equipment working on a number of projects, in a State, 
in a sector, or in a given public enterprise, a central 
organisation/coordinating agency be established for 
pooling and controlling the resources and to collect, 
compile and disseminate important information on 
equipment, with a view to promoting higher standard of 
efficiency and better utilisation. 

For this to be achieved, these coordinating agencies 
be actively associated with the functions of, planning 
(he overall requirement of construction plant and 
machinery; procurement of machinery; introducing 
inventory control methods; creating a proper record of 
census of machinery; history of performance; cost 
evaluation; norms and standards of production by 
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equipment; consumption of materials; planning for 
major repairs and reconditioning of equipment; transfer 
of machinery from one project to another within the 
organisation or outside; establishing liaison and coordi- 
nation with other coordinating agencies in different 
departments/sectors in the matter of record of perfor- 
mance of equipment; scale of consumption of parts, 
methods of work with machines, recruitment and train- 
ing of operating and maintenance staff etc. , 

(a) A Standing Committee for Equipment Planning 
be constituted under the aegis of the Ministry of 
Irrigation and Power with representatives of major users 
of construction plant and equipment in the country as 
members, to coordinate with Departments/Ministries 
concerned with important matters of common interest, 
such as import substitution, indigenous manufacture of 
equipment and sp.are parts, Import Trade Control 
policy and procedures, procurement/purchasc of equip- 
ment and spare parts, etc. 

The Committee shall function as an associate 
technical body for the Plant Planning Committees of 
major projects/sectors making large scale use of 
construction plant and equipment. 

The Committee shall review periodically, the per- 
formance data of equipment, norms and standards for 
life of equipment, maintenance and repair costs and 
other cost elements for study of Equipment Economics, 
and framing equipment replacement policies. 

(b) For the function of plant planning, the Plant 
Planning Directorate of CW & PC will be represented 
on the Committee and will provide the secretariat 
service. 

(c) For the function of data evaluation and cost 
evaluation etc., and for other matters of common 
interest to all users of equipment, the Coordination 
Cell of the CW & PC will provide necessary assistance 
to the Committee. 

In the Irrigation and Power Sector, the States where 
the Central Mechanical Units have not been established, 
or where these are operating as nucleus organisations, 
should take necessary steps to establish fulfledged units 
at the earliest. 

In order that the Central Mechanical Units perform 
the assigned functions in an effective manner, con- 
sidering the amount of equipment working in individual 
States as at present (barring a few), the oflicer/s 
manning the Central Mechanical Units in major States 
should be of the rank of “Chief Engineer". The 
functional distribution of work would generally be on 
the pattern given in Appendix ]2'5. 

To provide a proper forum for e.xchange of siews 
on part of majof users of equipment in various sectors, 
on important matters relating to equipment selection. 


operation, maintenance, utilisation, cost evaluation etc. 
Equipment Seminars should be organised on annual 
basis by the Equipifient Planning Committee. 

Disposal R'cliabilifation of ■ Surplus Equipment 
and Spare Parts 

Equipment should not be .mtained longer than 
necessary' on projccts/works. Advance planning should 
be made for rehabilitation/disposal of' surplus' 
•equipment. 

The Central Coordinating Agency for a State in a 
sector, or in an Undertaking, should be assigned the 
work of rehabilitation/disposal of surplus equipment.. 
Prior clearance should be taken from this Coordinating 
Agency regarding non-availability of the required items 
before these are purchased from the open market. 

Import Substitution 

Equipment : Tire manufacturers should augment 
the manufacturing programmes under e.xecution or 
projected to be executed, so that imports of the 
machines covered by the programme do not beconrie 
inevitable. 

To give an impetus to import substitution, timely ■ 
forecast of requirements of equipment by the needy 
users in the country is necessary. They should help the 
equipment manufacturers by placing their indents of 
equipment on them at least 12 to 18 months in advance 
of the actual requirement on the job. 

In relation to inevitable imports of equipment resul- 
ting from imbalance between demand and supply, spe- 
cially when emergent/urgent requirements of equipment 
arise, it should be the policy to import equipment which 
is similar or identical to the equipment being manufac- 
tured in the country. This will help at least in conser- 
ving a part of the foreign exchange required to import 
subsequently the spare parts etc., for maintenance and 
repair of equipment. 

(a) The manufacturers and the users of equipment 
should coordinate with each other in enhancing the 
scope of manufacture, by identifying additional items 
of machines for which the generated potential of 
demand is substantial. 

(b) The Standing Committee on Equipment Planning 
(defined at 99(a) — Coordination) should be the liaison 
agency for all major users of equipment and the manu- 
facturers for market survey to determine the potential of 
requirement of new items of machines. 

Sp.'irc Parts ; To promote import substitution in 
respect of spare parts, the Co-ordinating Agencies in 
various Sectors/with various organisations, should 
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work together in identifying the particular items which 
do not involve complex processes of production — 
technically or metallurgywisc and for which the poten- 
tial of requirement is substantial for economy in produ- 
ction costs. 

Until such time a major portion of the available 
imported equipment in use in the country is discarded 
from operational activity, annual sanctions of foreign 
exchange for import of spare parts for equipment 
should be sustained at adequate level. 

ta) The DGTD, the DCS & D and the Coordination 
Cell in CW & PC should work together in identifying 
the manufacturers who would undertake the manufac- 
ture of detined items of spare parts identified for 
import substitution 

(h) Similar cfiTort should be made by the major users 
of equipment and their Central Coordinating Agencies 
to which they arc affiliated. 

(a) While planning the manufacture of spare parts 
on private firms, a clear evaluation be done of the 
resources, facilities, technical know-how and the experi- 
ence on their part so that the resultant product is of 
standard quality acceptable to all. 

fb) Even if in some cases, working drawings and 
specifications of the items to be manufactured arc to be 
obtained from the primary manufacturers abroad on 
payment, this should be arranged provided the 
potential of requirement is large enough to warrant 
such payment. 

rndigenous manufacture — Eriuipmcnt : Unless the 
items of equipment selected for manufacture arc those, 
which have been previously in use in the country 
and whose performance has been found to be satis- ' 
factory, a prototype should be imported for rigorous 
tests and trials for technically evaluating its standard 
of performance before it is accepted for manufacture 
in the country. Such selection of equipment for indige- 
nous manufacture may be done in association with the 
Standing Committee for Equipment Planning. 

For optimum utilisation of equipment within the 
very first two years of its commissioning on the 
job, adequate supply of spare parts should be ensured 
by the indigenous manufacturers. Since this v/ill also 
involve imported items of spare .parts, rcstric'ions on 
the import of sucti parts for initial supply with the 
machines should be relaxed as far as possible, unless 
the indigenous sources arc clearly identified to have 
been properly established and in production by the 
manufacturers or by the ancillary industry. 

Indigenous manufaefure — .Sparc parts : The spare 
parts catalogues should clearly identify either the im- 
ported items or indigenous items to facilitate expedi- 
tious processing of indents/orders for spare parts. 


The service organisations of the manufacturers 
should develop a system of collection of information 
from the users of their equipment regarding scale of 
consumption of atlcasl high value items of spare parts, 
commensurate with the size of fleet of equipment in 
operation at individual locations to atTord guidance in 
sizing up the indents of spare parts on forward planning 
basis in a more precise manner. 

Aftcr-Sales-Servicc : The manufacturers of equip- 
ment, through their service organisations, should orga- 
nise dispensing of spare parts on ‘stock and sale’ basis. 
This alone will help in reducing the size of the inventory 
of spare parts for indigenous equipment with indivi- 
dual users and thereby curtail the amount of invc.st- 
ment blocked up in slow moving items in the 
inventory. 

They should establish a scientific inventory control 
system for sizing up the inventory of spare parts for 
stocking purposes. 

The .service organisations of the equipment manufac- 
turers .should be properly developed to help the users 
of equipment to sort out their problems with respect to 
operation and utilisation of equipment. 

Research and Development : The manufacturers 
should evolve an effective system for ‘feed-back’ of 
information relating to performance of equipment, 
asscmblic.s, sub-assemblies, components and parts. 
They should establish close liai.son between the service 
organisation and production department through the 
Rc.scarch and Development Section, 

The research and development organisation of the 
manufacturers of indigenous equipment, besides making 
rc.scarch for improvements in the design-system of the 
machines based on experience of the equipment users in 
the field, should also make a continuous advancement 
in the technical front to make the machines more 
productive at lesser maintenance and repair costs. 

Management 

Organisation : Management of operation, mainte- 
nance and utilisation of equipment should be so organi- 
sed that the planning and execution of work is a 
smooth and coordinated process for effeetivc control on 
production and economy in cost. The organisation 
should be well-knit for a coordinated effort and fric- 
tionless working amongst all levels of mantigement on 
the job. 

For proper management, operation and utilisation 
of equipment, the functional control on operation, 
servicing, repair etc., of equipment shall be assigned to 
one suitable organisation only f)n unitary control basis, 
under an Equipment Manager. 
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All e^cient maintenance materials management 
organisation should form a vital part in the whole 
organisation so that equipment is not laid olT in 
absence of some vital supply of parts etc. 

The size of the organisation and the type pf admini- 
strative control (defining the line of heirarchy) shall be 
determined by the size of the fleet of equipment value- 
wise. ■ ■ 

For functional control of large-sized fleets of equip- 
ment concentrated at single locations, the distribution 
of work will be so made that specialisation and econo- 
my in investment costs can be achieved besides ensu- 
ring least expenditure in repairs and better quality of 
repair and maintenance work. 

■ Improvement methods : For evolving methods of 
improvement in operation, utilisation and productivity 
of machines, a separate Cell for carrying out ‘Time and 
Methods’ studies should be organised by every large 
scale user of equipment well in advance. 

■ For proper planning and scheduling of works, use 
of ‘CPM’ and ‘PERT’ which make the modern methods 
of planning, should be extensively made. 

The progress reporting system should be so laid 
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down that review- of performance is made for introdu- 
cing improvements in operations and achieving cost 
effectiveness. 

Incentives : Suitable incentive schemes be introdu- 
ced for increase in production simultaneously ensuring 
the proper upkeep, maintenance and repair of equip- 
ment on sustained basis. The benefits of the incentive 
schemes should cover and accrue to every person who 
is a member of the team, contributing increments in 
production and safe, continuous and economic working 
of equipment. 

Where the job is of large magnitude entailing employ- 
ment of large fleet of equipment and heavy invest- 
ment, use of computers electronic data processing 
equipment should be considered. 

To broaden the perspective and keep abreast with 
the latest trends in respect of construction jobs, plant 
and machinery in use, improved techniques of mainten- 
ance and operation in advanced countries, a joint team 
consisting of senior engineer-managers from the Irriga- 
tion and Power Sector, Mining Sector, principal manu- 
facturers, should be sent abroad periodically. 
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(ilCIlfiUl'Cli, 

'Dio (.'oinniillcc wmh nccf)r(iinf!ly ii|ipoin(cil hy (he 
Clovei nmciil of linli!i willi ihc Dcpiii lniciU of Liilwur 
(111(1 I'inployiiiciil Kcsoliilioii Nd. M.I'.-KKI l())/f)'J datccl 
l)cc(;nili(;r I'J, I'-ITO, lo awicss (liu cxlciil of imciiiploy- 
mcnt (iiul iiiulci -cmployniuiiL mul lo tiupi’.asl rcinmli;il 
niciifiurcH, 

I liKMS ()!■ HI'.MCUKNCJ’, 

(i) 'I'o iisses!. lliu cxiciU ol' immnploymciU iiiul 
tiiiclcr-ciiiploynicnt in nil ils nspccls, taking 
into nccoiiiU llm rcconimciulnlions niiulc by tlic 
C'onnnittcc ol' iixpnrts on Uncinpluynicnt Msli* 
ninlCH scl-iip hy Ihc l'lnnnini> Coinniission under 
llic ( luiiininnsliip of I’rol'. M.I.. Dnnlwidn; 

(il) 'I'o icconimcnd (he directions in which tlic pro- 
grninnics included in Ihc I 'owrlh l ive Ycnr Plan 
could he made more cinploynicnl oriented in 
, llicir impIcmciUidion, with due regard to their 
timely execution, economy and productivity and 
lo the ret|uiremeiUs of rapid economic develop- 
ment; 

(iii) To sui’gnsl suitable strategies for employment 
I’enei'idion, both short-term and long-term, 
including technicid, linancial and liscal measures 
in respect of dilferent sectors of the economy, 
taking into accotmt the mobility of labour and 
the openings for employment and self-employ- 
ment in the tertiary sector as a lesult of imple- 
mentation of plan programmes and various 
measures initialed hy the Ciovernment for acti- 
vating the economy ; 

(Iv) To suggest specilic programmes for promoting 
productive employment and self-employment of, 
the educated unemployed in general and the 
unemployed technical iiersonnel such as 
enidneers, technicians, etc, in particular and lo 
suggest measures to rectify the imbalance bet- 
ween the outturn of educated and tecimical 
persons on the one hand and the avallidric 
emtiloyment opportunities on the otlier 
and 

(v) To suggest a suitable machinery at the Centre 
and Slate level for a continuous appridsal of the 
changing employment and manpower situation 
and assessment of long-term demand and 
supply. 

CONTMN’IR 

Inli'oduetion; nackground of the I'roblcm; Some 
Basic issues; Dimensions of the Problem; Plan Pro- 
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gfa irir.cr, .Stiatcgics for rmploymenl Generation; 
Agriculture and Allied Occupation; industry; Education 
and J raining; Macliinery for Continuous Appraisal; 
Summary ol Main Conclusions aiKi Recommendations 
Minutes of Dissent and .Supplementation; List of 
Abbreviations; Appendices from J to XXXll, 

RKCOMMICNDATIONS 

'I'lic (liinensions of the prohleni 

The concciils and definitions of employment and un- 
employment wliicii arc in use in tlie 27lh round of the 
NSS conlorm as closely as practicable to the recommen- 
dations of the Dantwala Committee on this point and 
they may be sulfieient for our present needs. We would, 
however, empluisise that in a dynamic situation there 
can be no finality about the concepts and definitions of 
employment, unemployment and under-employment 
and the subject has to be reviewed at suitable intervals, 
so that while comparability is maintained as far as 
possible, tlie changing conditions and requirements of 
the users of data can be taken note of and satisfied by 
suit.able modifications in the concepts wliere considered 
necessary. 

tt will be useful lo lay emphasis, in any scheme of 
disaggregation of estimates relating to different aspects 
of the labour force, on the social, cultural arid economic 
factors airecting tlic population as also the aspirations 
and job preferences of tlic unemployed and undcr- 
employeil. 

There is scope for further and more ficquent studies 
to determine various characteristics of the labour force, 
for example, the following : — 

(i) the demograpliic cliaracleristics of dilferent 
.segments of the labour force; 

(ii) the educational attainments and other jirofcs- 
sional and technical training or cx|icricncc; 

(ili) their present state of cmiiloymenl and its assess- 
ment with reference to the above background; 
and 

(iv) their atliludc towards employment, the cultural 
conditioning and inhibitions, if any. 

Eor obtaining some of the data icquired for dis- 
aggregated estimates of emjiloyment and unemploy- 
ment, il will be necessary to undertake special type 
studies. A few suggestions which could be taken note 
of in organising such surveys and studies have been 
made. 

There is a need for assessing the impact of changes 
in socio-economic conditions and the emergence of new 
technology on unemployment and imdcr-employment so 
as to formulate the programmes of employment on a 
more realistic basis. 
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Preparations, should be made to face tfie situation 
resulting from changes in technology ns it develops 
through the institution of short-term orientation courses 
which could be organised on the basis of needs as indi- 
cated by local studies, so as to enable a large majority 
of the affected workers to become absorbed into new 
types of employment. 

. There is a need for more specific and extensive 
studies regarding the casual factors which influence tlie 
participation-rales of difierent groups of the population. 

.Wc consider that the decennial census with its 
countrywide organisation and its long traditions is an 
important source of data and that it should continue 
to be utilised to the extent possible, particularly in view 
of the importance of obtaining adequate data on the 
problem of unemployment. 

We have combined the data on ‘workers’ and 'perons 
seeking work’ from the 1961 Census and compared 
them willi the total of the three groups, namely, 
‘workers’, ‘non-workers’ with secondary activity and 
‘other non-workers* from the 1971 Census which taken 
together may reasonably represent those persons who 
.constitute the labour force. It is seen that the per- 
centage of the labour force to the total population 
estimated on this basis for the country as a whole was 
34.6 in 1971 as against the corresponding percentage of 
43.3 according to the 1961 Census. This difference in- 
cludes partly the real change over the decades as well as 
the variation due to the different concepts and defini- 
tions adopted in the two censuses. 

Sample studies on the registrants on the live registers 
of employment exchanges in association with the NSS 
enquiries can give valuable information for the assess- 
ment of unemployment from these live register data, 
since the technical ratios estimated in this behalf 
through an earlier survey undertaken by the DOE & T 
in 1968 cannot be used now with confidence because of 
the limitations of these ratios including the coverage, 
the limited size of the sample and the lapse of several 
years during which the coverage and popularity of 
registration have increased considerably. 

We feel that the persons who svork for less than 
14 hours a week could appropriately be treated as 
requiring full-time employment. In our view, therefore, 
jhe estimates of the unemployed shoul d include the 
persons who are wholly unemployed as well as those 
who have work for less than 14 hours in a week. From 
•he >!SS data in respect of the 19th round, information 
regarding the percentage of the unemployed as well as 
that of the workers having less tlian 14 hours of work 
P®r week is available. Applying these percentages to 
• ® 1971 po pulation, we are of the view, that the likely 
number of unemployed persons in 1971 may reasonably 


f)e taken as 18.7 million, including 9.6 mi/Iion who are 
unemployed and 9.7 million who work for less than 14 
hours a week and who may be treated on a par with 
the unemployed. These would include 16.1 million 
persons In rural areas (7.6 million males and 8.5 
million females) and 2.6 million persons in urban areas 
(1.6 million males and 1.0 million females). These 
figures can only very roughlyindicate the dimensions o f 
the problem. 

The following suggestions for a few measures which 
will be of help in a better assessment of unemployment 
and under-employment have been made : — 

(i) The decennial census of the population should 
attempt to obtain broad data on employment 
and unemployment according to meaningful 
concepts so as to provide base line information 
about the working population and its distribu- 
tion by sex, education, industry, occupation, etc. 
including the availability for work of those who 
are currently not working, as well as its classi- 
fication by other socio-economic conditions. 

(ii) While there may be no finality with regard to 
the concepts and definitions of employment, un- 
employment and under-empIoymcnt efforts 
should be made to keep the main concepts rea- 
sonably stable and to maintain the compara- 
bility of the results as far as possible by adopting 
a suitable classification of the, data collected so 
as to reflect the changes in the concepts. 

(iii) The NSS should undertake every five years, full 
Scale surveys into employment, under-employ- 
ment and unemployment, including data on the 
per capita income and expenditure levels of 
house-holds, so as to assess the employment 
situation in relation to suitably disaggregated 
segments of the population. In the intervening 
years supplementary surveys or studies should be 
attempted on particular aspects of the problem. 

(iv) A large number of research agencies in the field 
are taking up studies on their own. These arc 
useful for specific purposes but they could be 
made more useful if a suitable mechanism is 
established through a central agency for efiecting 
co-ordination of such studies in respect of their 
subject coverage, sectoral and regional coverage, 
study designs, etc. 

(v) Despite large collection of data through different 
sources, their are serious gaps in the information 
with regard to geographical coverage as well as 
coverage of specific population groups and 
subject matter. We feel that the central agency 
suggested above should take steps to ensure that 
these gaps are covered as soon as possible by 



allocating the areas of work appropriately'. 

(\i) It is obseiA'ed that considerable data collected 
by different agencies in different areas rciTiain 
sometimes unprocessed or unpublished due to 
\arious reasons. The ccnrtal agency suggested 
above should therefore, co-ordinate, the work 
of various agencies so that the data become 
a\ailablc without undue delays. 

(vii) \\e fed that it is desirable that cITorts should 
be made to improve the employment exchange 
data as far as possible in regard to their range 
and coverage and that studies should be under- 
taken for interpreting the data from time to 
time both at the national and the state levels. 
The employment market information should 
also be improved so as to give information 
about the absorption and displacement of per- 
sons in various occupations and industries as 
well as regarding their educational qualifications. 
The cox'erage of the EMI should also be ex- 
tended to include the smaller establishment on 
a sample basis to the extent possible. 

Flan Programmes 

The institutions proxiding credit to the smaller and 
marginal farmers and agricultural laboureis should 
attempt to dexelop an integrated agricultural credit 
service along w ith proxision of credit on the lines of the 
suggestions made by the National Commission on 
Agriculture. Such integrated service should include the 
organisation of facilities for the conversion of credit 
into inputs and services required by farmers. It should 
also look after the credit needs for ancillary occupations 
like animal husbandry, dairying, fisheries, forestry, etc. 

Vv'e feel that it is necessary to identify on a wider 
scale all the other districts in the country in which the 
SEDA and MEAL schemes would be useful for im- 
proving the viability of small farmers and assisting the 
marginal farmers and agricultural labourers to improve 
their incomes and earnings. Both the schemes could 
usefully be amalgamated in a large numiber of areas and 
operated in an integrated manner so as to benefit 
both the categories of beneficiaries in the same areas. 
The extended coverage of the schemes should be 
brought into effect as early as possible and adequate 
provision made in the Eifth Plan for this purpose. 

(i) The state governments and administrations of 
union territories should facilitate the task of the 
SEDA and hiFAL agendas by taking steps to 
get their land record surveys completed speedily. 
For this purpose necessaiy funds should be pro- 
vided as part of the Plan outlay. 


(ii) These agencies should indicate to the state 
governments, etc. the selected areas where 
ground-water surveys should be undertaken on 
a priority basis and should also assist the state 
governments in providing soil-testing kits to 
extension workers and training facilities to the 
participants of the programmes, to the extent 
Dossiblc, out of the agencies’ funds. 

^^'e consider that for the proper and speedy imple- 
mentation of the SEDA and MEAL programmes, it is 
necessary to develop suitable criteria which can be 
applied in an objective manner so as to reduce the 
scope for subjectivity in the identification of the benefi- 
ciaries. As far as possible, small compact areas or 
blocks suitable for particular programmes should be 
selected. 

It is desirable to extend the benefit of credit under 
these programmes to those small and marginal farmers 
who have operational holdings including some part of 
leased land. For this purpose it should be ensured that 
such leased land is within a certain reasonable propor- 
tion of the total holding and that the person has got 
some continuity of operation in relation thereto. This 
would be particularly desirable in those areas where 
such tenancies have been protected according to local 
laws. 

In order to ensure that the implementation of these 
schemes is properly coordinated, overseen and super- 
vised, high level officials should be invited occasionally 
to attend the meetings of the agencies. At the state and 
regional levels, meetings of the heads of departments 
could be held to sort cut operational problems. 

The state gov'ernments should attach greater impor- 
tance to the coordination of the SFDA and MFAL 
programmes with other related programmes in the 
areas, e.g., groundwater surveys, land record opera- 
tions, consolidation of holdings, rural electrification, 
etc. 

In order to meet the difficulty experienced by the 
agencies in e.xtending assistance to sharecroppers due to 
the absence of records showing their rights or interest 
in land, the state govermnents should take steps to 
prepare the basic record of rights in land. .As suggested 
in our Interim Report, the agencies should take steps to 
persuade the banks to advance short-term and medium 
term loans to share-croppers for cultivation as w'ell as 
for subsidiary occupations. It may be necessary for the 
agencies to subsidise such loans and impress upon the 
financial institutions the need of not insisting on sure- 
ties from share-croppers and oral tenants. 

Under the CSRE and other programmes, the pay- 
ment of the part of wages in the form of suitable food- 
arains would be very useful in meeting the requirements 
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of the persons employed in the programmes. A Iferna- 
tively, the availability of such foodgrains at reasonable 
prices should be assured through fair price shops or 
other approved dealers in the vicinity. 

(i) As suggested in our Interim Report the alloca- 
tion of funds under the CSRE for each district 
should be suitably detennined after taking into 
account all relevant factors, such as, its popula- 
tion, state of agricultural development, etc. 

. (ii) It is necessary to have a number of different 
types of projects so as to provide a project-mix 
svhich would meet the %'arious requirements of 
areas in which the scheme is being implemented. 
Such project-mix should contain a larger pro- 
portion of works which are productive. It is also 
necessary that there be kept ready a shelf of 
programmes conforming to local planning which 
could be taken up whenever necessary so as to 
provide, as far as possible, continuous employ- 
ment to the rural labour. 

(iii) Arrangements for identifying the persons who 
arc eligible to be employed could be made thro- 
ugh surveys, etc., by the village extension offic- 
ers. 

The scheme known as the Rural Employment Gua- 
rantee Scheme, being implemented by the Maharashtra 
Government has several salutary features which would 
help in tackling the unemployment problem and also 
in making a wholesome impact by providing assurance 
of work to the weaker sections of the people at the time 
when it is most needed. For these reasons this scheme 
merits the attention of the Government and .should be 
extended to other states also. 

(i) In order that the scheme for agro-service cen- 
tres may be feasible for technically qualified per- 
sons. it is necessary that suit.able and convenient 
terms of finance for them should be arranged 
with the banks and that the procedures of the 
latter be streamlined. 

(ii) The .State governments and agro-industries cor- 
porations may consider giving priority for allo- 
cation of tractors to the selected technical per- 
sons desiring to set up such centres. Special 
. training facilifices in the actual operation and 

maintenance of the tractors, etc., as well as 
in business management and public relations 
should lie provided to the young entrepreneurs 
in charge of these agro-service centres. 

(iii) The state governments and agro-industries cor- 
porations should assist the entrepreneurs run- 
ning these centres in obtaining dealerships/dist- 
ributorships of products like fertilisers, fuel and 
lubricants from the manufacturers/suppliers 


concerned. 

(iv) We recommend that the above mentioned issues 
might be considered by the Ministry concerned 
in order to facilitate the implementation • of 
this scheme. 

*Tlic scheme for the creation of planning and design 
units for the preparation of rural water supply schemes 
in the states should be taken up along with ground- 
wafer investigation in all states. 

In making allocations out of the provisions of 
Rs. 100 crores made in the Central Government’s 
budget for the year 1973-74 for programmes to 
generate employment opportunities for half a million 
educated persons in various fields, the need for wide- 
spread diffusion of the benefits of the scheme should be 
kept prominently in view and in particular the needs 
and requirements of the backward areas and tracts of 
the country should receive adequate attention. 

We feel that the benefits accruing from some of the 
employment-oriented programmes initiated during the 
Fourth Plan such as SFDA, MFAL, CSRE, etc. should 
continue to be available to the people in the rural areas 
during the Fifth Plan period. For this purpose the 
question of continuance during the the Fifth Plan of 
such of these schemes as arc found to have sufllcient 
potential for employment generation, should be ca.isi- 
dcred, either as specific programmes or as part of some 
other Plan programme. 

(i) We feel that adequate provision of funds should 
be made for the continuing major and medium 
irrigation projects form year to year .so that 
they are completed according to schedule and 
the benefits expected from them begin to accrue 
without delay to the regions concerned. 

(ii) We consider that in formulating and preparing 
the project reports, etc., of the major irrigation 
schemes to be taken up in future as well as in 
reviewing the existing projects under construc- 
tion, the necessary policy decisions regarding 
socio-economic as well as technical matters 
relating to important aspects of the projects 
should be taken in time. 

Wc feel that during the Fifth Plan period efforts 
should be directed towards the completion of all the 
major and medium irrigation projects alre.idy taken up 
and also the execution of new projects, so as to create 
an additional irrgation potential of about 6 to 7 mill- 
ion hectares by the end of Fifth Plan. 

Government should consider the desirability of 
undertaking detailed surveys for assessing the technical 
feasibility of the National Water Grid Scheme as early 

* See also item (iii) below, 
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as possible. 

W'e feel that area development programmes need to 
be taken np in the command areas of all the major and 
medium irrigation projeets which have been completed 
so far as well as of those which arc under construction 
or may be taken up in future. Such programmes 
should, however, be initiated sufficiently in advance of 
the irrigation works so that the development of 
irrigation and other facilities can be fully utilised within 
as short a period as possible after the completion of the 
projects. 

More studies in depth would be required for assess- 
ing the impact of the programmes of rural electrifica- 
tion on cmplo\ment in the rural areas. A further 
evaluation of employment generation through' rural 
electrification since 196.s might be undertaken by the 
Programme Evaluation Organisation of the Planning 
Commission. 

(i) To ensure adequate availability of power for 
agriculture and industry it will be necessary to 
provide for some cushion in the generating 
capacit\ oi our power units. 

tiij W’e feet that it is desirable that the program- 
me of power generation should be so planned 
that a sufficient proportion of the total capacity 
is created in the form of thermal power 
stations in difierent parts of the country. In 
this connection, the feasibility of setting up 
large thermal power stations at the pit-heads 
in the coal belt areas needs to be examined. 

(iiil While planning, emphasis should be laid on 
schemes of power generation and acceleration 
of rural electrification programmes particularly 
in the backward areas so as to bring them 
into line at least with the national average. In 
a long-term perspective the objective should be 
to reach almost all the villages in the country 
within a reasonable period of about 10 to 15 
years. 

We consider it of importance that the programmes 
of the Railways for new railway lines, the doubling of 
the existing track and the conversion of narrower into 
broader guages should be undertaken on a larger scale 
in future \ ears and a higher priority should be accor- 
ded to them. 

The existing network of railway lines should be 
strengthened over those sections where at present the 
tralfic carrving capacity is inadequate; so as to facili- 
tate the transport of the increasing volume of raw 
materials and finished products. 

In view of the importance of road communications 
as an essential v>art of the infrastructure for socio- 
economic development, vve feel that eft'orts should be 


made to adhere to the programme for completion of 
the construction of roads worked out in the Chief 
Engineers' Plan. In order to attain the total expendi- 
ture of Rs. 3,920 crorcs on main roads as envis.tged in 
that Plan, and taking into account the total estimated 
expenditure of Rs. 1,520 crores till the end of the 
Fourth Plan, it would be necessary to undertake a 
programme of the order of Rs. 2,400 crores for the 
construction of such roads in the years up to I9S0-S1. 
W'e, therefore, suggest that a suitably phased progra- 
mmes over the seven year period from 1974-75 to 19S0- 
.91 may be undertaken. 

W’e feel that in regard to ‘rural roads' (comprising 
'other district roads' and ‘village roads') the tempo of 
construction needs to be stepped up so as to complete 
the programme envisaged in the reappraisal by the 
Sinha Committee by the end of the Sixth Plan, i.e., by 
19S3-S4. W'e would, therefore, suggest that the outlay 
on sueh roads during the Fifth Plan may he of the 
order of Rs. 650 crores while that during the Sixth 
Plan may be Rs. 7S0 crores. 

We feel that while a larger outlay for the develop- 
ment of roads is essential, the question of constituting 
a new non-lapsable fund, as suggested by our Working 
Group on Plan, would not be free from difficuhies. A 
possible approach might be to consider the augmenta- 
tion of the resources of the existing Central Road Fund 
by transfer of a larger share of the revenues from the 
customs and excise duties on motor spirit. 

The development of road transport and of the con- 
nected industries could have a large employment poten- 
tial over the years. The expansion of road transport has 
.1 multiplier elTcct not only on the economic activities 
directly connected with it like the manufacture of 
automobiles and commercial vehicles, but also on other 
services and activities like tourism, the development of 
trade, greater mobility of the people, etc. Further, the 
development of the automobile industry would in turn 
lead to the expansion or establishment of ancillary and 
feeder industries. The need for the development of road 
transport and of the connected automobile industry has 
to be viewed in this perspective and due emphasis laid 
on their promotion and development. 

The implementation of the Fourth Plan road progra- 
mmes of the metropolitan cities of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi and Madras should be speeded up. Studies 
should be made of the transportation and traffic prob- 
lems. of some of the other growing cities like Banga- 
lore, Hyderabad, .Ahmedabad, Kanpur and Poona. 

It is essentia! for attaining the objective of self-reli- 
ance as also for increasing our earnings of foreign 
exchange that a much larger proportion of our overseas 
trade should be carried in Indian bottoms. Viewed from 
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jereral angles including the growth of coastal shipping, 
the development of ancillary industries, the manufactu- 
re of various items and the considerable volume of 
employment generation, the development of sliip-biiil- 
, ding industry is of importance. 

' We feel that long-term programmes of developing 
the ship-building and repair facilities in our country 
should I)c Undertaken. 

■ (i) It is necessary that cargo handling facilities at 
the ports and haulage and transport facilities in 
the port areas, etc., arc provided and expanded 
sufficiently. 

(ii) Sufficient outlay also requires to be provided for 
the development of intermediate and minor 
ports so that the establishment of industries in 
‘ the several areas served by such ports is 
facilitated. 

(i) The Inland Water Transport Committee had 
made a number of recommendations relating 
to the improvement of production of sliip-build- 
ing yards, evolving standard designs of hulls 
and propelling machinery, tltc deepening and 

■ widening of certain canals, channel conservancy, 
etc. V/e understand that .some of these recom- 
mendations remain to be implemented. Wc feel 
that early consideration should be given to tlie 
. remaining recommendations of the Committee. 

(ii) Thc question of establishment of suitable orga- 
nisations in the riverine states should bo taken 


up so as to speed up the pace of progress 
the schemes recommended by that CommittC' 
(iii) Wc. also suggest that some pilot studies may 
undertaken by suitable organisations regard! 
the social cost-benefit aspect of the dcvciopmi 
Of inland water tran.sport in different regions. 
The tourist industry, if developed adequately, c 
Jncicasc employment considerably and have a stimu 
I'ag effect on a wide range of industries and fertir 
■ ^divities, particularly in the services sector. The pro 
Sion of 32,800 rooms in approved hotels by the end 
5 fifth Plan to cater to the requirements of the inci 
- inflow of fereign tourists inside this count 
h expected to reach a figure of 8 lakhs per yt 
1 the end of the Fifth Plan, can provide consideral 
• fud indirect employment. 

, *t is desirable also that suitable facilities and amc 
les be provided for the growth of internal tourism 

, a faster rate. 

ba accepted policy of fulfilling the nc 

• of the people and the expansion 

I'ural areas, the expansion of postal a 
jjt''''^I'”’^unication services should receive adequt 
Nation and a programme for the steady expansic 


on a long-term basis, of these facilities to rural areas 
be adopted for implemedtation. 

The programmes for the expansion of broadcasting 
and allied facilities will, besides creating employment 
opportunities, give considerable fillip to the further 
growth and expansion of industries manufacturing radio 
receivers, transistor sets, etc., and also to the develop- 
ment of the electronics industry in the country. Besides, 
a number of other facilities and services will also deve- 
lop in the tertiary sector, for example, repair and 
overhaul facilities, sales, transportation,, etc. All these 
activities are expected to have a multiplier effect on the 
generation of employment in these fields. 

The expansion of family planning services will create 
jobs for the medical, para-medical and other non- 
technical including clerical personnel, etc. This pro- 
gramme should be co-ordinated with other programmes 
in the rural areas and with the social welfare pro- 
grammes like maternal and child healh programmes, 
nutritional schemes, etc. 

The pace of execution of the rural water supply 
schemes needs to be accelerated in view of the magni- 
tude and urgency of the problem. The question of 
providing the basic need of potable water supply to all 
the villages in the problem areas, including difficult 
and scarcity areas and villages suffering from endamic 
diseases, should be accorded a higher priority and 
adequate provision made for covering such villages 
during the Fifth Plan. Such a programme would in- 
volve an estimated outlay of about Rs. 650 crores. 
The question of providing supplementary sources of 
water to the villages in other areas would also have to 
be taken thereafter. 

By the end of the Fourth Plan, 1,274 towns with a 
population of 1.82 crores would still require to be 
provided with protected water supply involving an 
estimated outlay of Rs. 275 crores. Besides, the water 
supply schemes of many towns would require to be 
improved and modernised. All these programmes of 
water supply in the urban areas would generate consi- 
derable employment . 

Apart from llie provision of house sites for the 
landless labour in the rural areas, there is need for 
assisting the small and medium farmers and non-, 
agricultural workers to improve their condition of 
living by constructing better houses. It is essential that 
a larger scale programme of construction of rural 
houses should be undertaken both by the Centre and 
State Governments during the succeeding years. There 
should be a phased programme of constructing about 

2.92 million houses in flic rural areas involving a total 

cost of Rs. 875 crores. Out of this amount, a sum of 
the order of Rs. 700 crores could be provided from 
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tlicir own icsourccs by (lie persons eonstrnetin!’ luuises 
lenvinp. a snin of (he onler of Us. 175 erorcs lo be 
jiioviiied by \va\ ol' loans t'roni (be LlC, (he rural 
luniM'ni’ (inanee eorporalions. commercial banks, etc. 

I( is ricsirable (o plan Ibr an incrcascil level of house 
constuiclion aclivilics in (he urban areas so as lo 
lircvciK any ilelcrioration of (be position in Ibis respect. 
\Vc ('eel that the present rate of bouse construelion in 
(bo urban aica sbouUl be stepped up substantially say by 
40 per cent involviii)’ an additional outlay of the order 
of Us, 2,000 crorcs over the biflb Ulan period. With this 
aviditional investment it should be reasonably feasible 
lo construct about 1.55 million additional bouses. We 
sui’t’ost that out of this total number, the construction 
of 0.75 million units may be undertaken in (be public 
sector tbrourdi the apency of (be stale bousing boards, 
etc. In Ibis sector (be bulk of the provision should be 
for (be economically weaker sections and (be low in- 
come (’.roups, i.e. 4 lakh units for (be economically 
weaker sections and .5 lakh units for Ibe low income 
(’.roups. The romaininp. 0.0 million units may be 
cspccted to be put up by the individuals and olbcrs in 
the private sector. The total investment for such a 
I’lot’.ramme of 0.75 million units in the public sector 
nnv be of tb: ouler of Rs, SOO crores. On the other 
bittul, the investment reiiuired for puttinp up 0.0 
million units in the private sector would be of the order 
of Rs, 1,200 crores. 

Such an espanded activity in (be sphere of bousinp 
in urban as well rural areas would need a suitable 
administrative and orpanisational set up. b'or (bis 
purpose, the actniiies of the state bousinp boards 
would need to be estended to a lai per number of cities 
and towns. In lespect of rm al areas we would reiterate 
o\ir earlier suppestions made in the Interim Report for 
pvovidinp the necessary insiitution.al and mpanisational 
framework. 

Uesivlcs the lural bousinp tlnai’ce corporations, the 
other poNcrmncnt ap.encies aiul bnancial institutions 
like the 1 K' and the nationalised banks should make 
their conti ibution to such a propramme. 

W e consiOei it of importance that the 1. 1C should 
plas a l.upei role in promotinp rmal bousinp. The 
resouices of the llousinp. and Urban Development 
Coipoiations tllV'DCDl will also have to be 
aupmented. 

We feel that to the estent iustilied by (heir admini- 
sti.Uise and peisonnel icsonrses, commercial banks 
sbv'uUl piovidc diuvt assistance to pei sons dc-it inp to 
const’ net tbeii ow n bonscs. 1 be> sbo’dd abo ’liven 
some of tl’eii lesomces for letinaneinp the bousinp 
finance aelis itics of the (Moi'oscd imal bousinp I'tn.mee 

Cl'* •Uiv'tl*'. 


The rural bousinp (inanee corporations (broiipb llicir 
own branches or with Ibe ttssisianec of variotis bankinp 
and cooperatise institutions could promote suitable 
schemes for attraciinp lonp-terin as well as medium- 
term savinps from persons in the rurttl areas. 

rbere is need for dcvelopinp tt larpe number of 
suitable bouse plans to meet the di\crse requirements 
ol the rlillercnt sections of (be people ami the varyiap 
local conditions. 

Steps should be taken lo ensure :idcqualc and timely 
supplies of essential buildinp materials. Their produ- 
ction should also be stepped uft. It is tilso necessary 
lo lake steps to maximise the use of materials which are 
produced or obtained locally and to reduce, as far as 
possible, the use of scarce maleriitls like steel and 
eemcnl. 

One of (be problems binderinp the |iropcr implemen- 
tation of tlie Ulan proprammes is the lack of foresi(’bt 
and care in the preparation and selection of projects 
before the outlays ami larpcis are fixed by (be planners. 

In view of the number of proprammes in dilfereni 
sectors which will need lo be dovetailed into each other 
both at the planninp and the implementation stapes, it 
is necessary (bat there should be co-ordination 
committees of the technical ollicers of various depart- 
ments functioninp clleetively at Ibe disirici level as well 
as similar committees composed of bi(’,ber level onicers 
functioninp at the repional and/or state levels, We 
suppesl that such district and/or state level committees 
should be established where these do not exist at I’leseut 
and the existinp ones strenptbened wherever necessary. 
The district level committees should be supported ami 
assisted by a stronp planninp cell in drawinp up an 
inteprated plan and in the co-ordination of proprammes 
in the course of implemenlaiion of the district kwel 
schemes, the workinp of the ilistiict level committees 
should be inteprated with (be functioninp of the state 
co-ordination committees. The I’lanninp. cells at Ibe 
district level may, in the lirsi instance, be established on 
a I’ilol basis in some districts. Ulanninp, cells at the 
headquarters or at the lepional oIVtces of the vleparl- 
menls should undertake lecbnica! examination ami 
scrutiny of some schemes at the disliiet level ami ol Ibe 
schemes cone.'ininp more than <’ne disiticl. Vhey 
should be able to avail of Ibe iecbnie.il advice of such 
consultants as may be necessary. 

'I'o suppoit the workinp of these eo-oidinalion 
committees at Ibe lepional Ol state level, a committee 
of scciclaties and impoilani be.ids I’f dei’ailinenis 
sbouKl be set u|’. 

Another inaioi lacuna in the implemenl.iiion olTlie 
Ulan piopi.nnmos is that the benetits of such I’ro- 
(uammes in peneial and e\cn of the piop.r.iinmes 
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'intended for the weaker sections of the community, do 
not generally accrue to them in full measure, but flow 
hrgely to the more influential and bettcr-oiT sections of 
the community. . ' 

, As in the States of Maharashtra and Gujarat, in 
Mother States also suitable steps should be taken for the 
establishment of panchayati raj institutions where they 
baw not been established, and for vesting them with 
necessary powers and responsibilities for the execution 
.of rural development projects and employment-oriented 
schemes. ' ' ' 

' -We feel that the weaker sections should be 
encouraged and assisted to form at the local level 
organisations which should be constituted entirely from 
amongst these weaker sections. They should be kept 
fully in the picture in the selection of schemes. The 
legally constituted democratic bodies should take 
SfV^eial care to. arrange for consultations with these 
organisations. 

The maintenance and upkeep of capital works 
wittily roads,’ canals, irrigation works, etc., is very 
important. At the stage of formulation of a scheme 
at cither the state or central level, adequate provision 
should he made for the maintenance of the durable 
Wests created by the schemes up to the end of the 
Pan period during which these are completed. Such 
lends should not be diverted to other programmes. 

The agency which will be responsible for the proper 
Etaintenaricc of such assests in the subsequent period 
-'houlii be clearly specified and its express acceptance 
of such responsibility obtained before the work on a 
scheme is commenced.'’ Steps should be taken to 
ensure (hat the necessary financial resources for meeting 
such expenditure are made available. 

■ Wo recommend that at the time of sanctioning the 
ptojecis, the full financial implications including the 
P-nsing of expenditure in subsequent years should be 
prominently in view and the number and relative 
priority of the projects to be taken up should be 
^Eulatcd according to the likely resources available in 

.folurc years'. . 

Preparatory work for the prior planning of the 
programmes to be taken up in the jFifth Plan should be 
Initialed immediatly, especially for surveys of the 
resource potential and of the requirements of the areas 
^ocerned, the assessment of the feasibility of 
programmes, preparation of project reports, etc. Steps 
“Ould also be taken from now on to estimate the 
• ®3npo\\er requirements and to spell out the antecedent 
to ensure their, availability at the relevant 

for emptopment generation : \Vc are of 

opinion that efforts should be made to bring about 
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better harmonization of the incentives given by the 
state governments and that the major concessions to 
industries should be determined on principles agreed to 
at the national level, having due regard to the great 
need for promoting the establishment of new industries 
in the more backward states and regions. 

An integrated approach to the problem of economic 
development of under-developed and backward areas 
has still to be worked out. Since such development of 
these areas requires also the building up of proper 
infrastructure, the present position regarding the use of 
incentives for promoting such development has involved 
a somewhat fargmented and less cflicient use of scarce 
resources. A more purposeful, vigorous and co- 
ordinated policy in regard to incentives combined with 
action to build up infrastructure would, therefore, 
appear to be called for. 

(i) The quantum of incentives has to be determined 
with reference to the needs and circumstances 
of the situation regarding the relative level of 
development of industries and it should be 
adequate for achieving the objective in view, 

(ii) It appears desirable that while providing 
incentives for say the greater use of labour, 
certain disincentives should also be introduced 
against the greater use of capital, since such a 
combination of incentives and disincentives 
would tend to reduce llieir net impact on the 
revenue resources of the government. 

(i) There has been a hidden subsidy in the loans at 
concessional rates of interest charged by the 
financial institutions. This subsidy should bo 
done aw'ay with not only with reference to the 
large scale but also the small scale industries as 
it is likely to promolc a greater use of capital 
and capital-intensive techniques. Where the 
resulting increased cost would adversely aflect 
the development and welfare efforts, a subsidy 
could be given towards off-setting the increase 
in costs. In a few exceptional cases where the 
development of a particular industry is 
considered to be of vital importance on the 
ground of its potential contribution to the 
national economy and where a subsidy in 
another form would not be feasible, the finan- 
cial institutions may be permitted to charge 
concessional rales of interest. 

(ii) The abolition of such subsidy should not, how- 
ever, be taken as affecting the existing scheme 
of concessions in interest rates on advances 
made by the nationalised banks to selected low 
income groups. 

We are of the opinion that a relief on the basis of 
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the additional labour (above the level existing in the 
year prior to the commencement of the scheme) 
employed by the existing units and of the total labour 
employed by new units should be provided in the form 
of a tax rebate equal to a percentage of the tax payable 
which should be linked with the wage bill for additional 
labour employed with a suitable weightage for wages 
paid to the industrial workers. 

We recommend that in the case of priority industries 
and of industrial units in backward areas, the units 
should be permitted to create a special investment 
reserve fund by transferring to it upto 30 per cent of 
their pretax profits, to be utilised in priority industries 
or other specified types of investment or for investment 
in selected backward areas. 

We are inclined to agree with the view that a 
suitable system should be devised oy the total 
depreciation allowed — whether it be called development 
rebate or additional depreciation allowance — should be 
adequate to cover the replacement cost of plant and 
machinery. We consider that a periodical mark-up of 
the value of plant and machinery by a suitable 
proportion is essential in the context of the rising prices 
of plant and machinery and a suitable system should be 
devised for this purpose with such necessary conditions 
and procedural details as may be prescribed. 

In order to stimulate investment, the long-term 
capital gains arising from the sale or transfer of an 
asset should be exemped from the capital gains tax if 
the proceeds are invested in a new industrial 
undertaking. 

(i) We feel that there is need for making deter- 
mined and sustained efforts for extending 
promotional and technical facilities like 
common production centres, facilities for testing 
and quality control, training, production of 
proto-types, market information, preparation of 
design and project reports, etc., to other centres 
where a number of small units may exist and to 
ensure that they are made available to all the 
small seale units. 

(il) In the case of medium and large scale industries 
also, certain facilities like research and 
development activities, market research, quality 
control, pre-shipment inspection, etc., would be 
useful in accelerating their growth and main- 
taining their viability. 

(1) V/e feel that an appropriate agency to promote 
the development of backward areas would be a 
separate organisation to be set up in different 
areas, which may be called the Regional 
Development Corporation. Such corporations 
should be responsible for selecting suitable 


regions where growth centres coulci be 
established and developed. Such development 
could also be undertaken around the existing 
industrial complexes. These corporations could 
be entrusted with the task of coordinating the 
activities of various authorities concerned. They 
should play an active role in the preparation of 
area development plans and co-ordinate the 
efforts of the agencies concerned. In the initial 
period certain ancillary facilities may be 
provided by them. Althoug the role of these 
corporations is generally expected to be that 
of planning and promotion, they may them- 
selves play a direct entrepreneurial role for 
the removal of specific bottlenecks to area 
development. 

(ii) In order to assist the state governments to set 
up such regional development corporation, the 
Government of India may consider providing 
some part of the seed capital, securing where 
necessary, the services of managerial and 
technieal personnel and providing training 
facilities to them. 

We recommend that there should be a periodical 
review of the position in the areas selected for develop- 
ment by regional development corporations. 

(i) In our view the quantum of subsidy allowed to 
industries to be set up in backward areas should 
be increased further from 15 per cent to 20 per 
cent of the fixed capital. 

(ii) At the same time it is necessary to take vigorous 
measures for the development of infrastructural 
facilities in the backward areas, since without 
such development the provision of capital grant 
alone would not provide adequate stimulus for 
the growth of industries. 

The concession of a transport subsidy equal to 50 
per cent of the cost of transport of both raw materials 
and finished goods for all new industrial units to be. set 
up should be admissible in other difficult and inacces- 
sible areas also, as it is admissible at present in the 
State of Jammu & Kashmir, Assam, etc. 

A scheme of assistance for meeting the costs of 
movement of certain categories of skilled personnel 
somewhat on the lines of schemes adopted in other 
countries, restricted to certain areas having special 
features or to some categories of skilled personnel who 
may be in short supply in particular areas, might be 
introduced on an experimental basis. 

(i) In our view, industry should be encouraged to 
go in for double and triple shift working not 
only from the point of view of increased pro- 
duction but also from the point of view of 
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increased employment. 

(ii) The existing provisions in respect of depreciation 
allowance for the second and third shifts need to 
be reviewed for this purpose. 

Industry should be encouraged to introduce multiple 
shift working by the grant of suitable fiscal and 
financial incentives with adequate safeguards to ensure 
that these benefits are properly linked to the increase in 
production and employment actually resulting from the 
additional shifts. 

We consider that at the present stage a system of tax 
rebate related to the total value of exports made by an 
industrial unit or an export house should be allowed. 
We further feel that a system of import entitlement 
under which import licences are given to eligible 
exporters to import raw materials and other essential 
items required for the production of goods meant for 
export should also be adopted to promote the export of 
labour-intensive goods. 

We consider that the policy of giving tax concessions 
in respect of export of specific items of labour-intensive 
industries such as products of bandloom, handicrafts, 
etc., should be accepted and necessary fiscal, adminis- 
trative and other measures taken in ports substantially. 

Government shpuld consider the possibility of 
offering facilities and concessions like credit to the 
prospective buyers abroad of our industrial machinery, 
equipment, etc., in order to improve the competitive 
position of our products. • 

The supply of essential raw materials at interna- 
tional prices to certain industries should he considered 
if it can place an industry in a better position to com- 
pete in the world markets and thereby to increase its 
exports substantially. 

(i) We feel that there is a case for earmarking for 
export purposes a percentage larger than 5 per cent 
(which is being contemplated at present) of the produc- 
tion of non-priority industries which use substantial 
imports. 

(ii) More effective measures should be taken to 
ensure that export obligations of the units in the 
priority list are, in fact, met. 

Our aim should be to maximise the export of goods 
in as finished a form as possible and thereby to reduce 
to the minimum the exports of bulky raw materials and 
semi-processed goods. For this purpose it will be useful 
if the items of raw materials, minerals, etc., which 
would lend themselves to further processing or finishing 
at an economic cost and without impairing their export 
worthiness, could be identified and their production and 
processing organised with in the country. 

We feel that adequate arrangements should be made 
for the proper maintenance and preservation of our 
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historical and archaeological monuments and for the 
provision of necessary facilities for the tourists even 
though this may involve additional expenditure. 

We feel that the hotel industry is still at a nascent 
stage of development and it would be necessary to 
foster and promote it at least for some time so that it 
could adequately butteress the growth of tourism in the 
country. 

We feel that the hotel industry should be given fiscal 
incentives and tax concessions so as to enable it to meet 
the increased requirements of the tourist industry. For 
this purpose a tax concession on the lines of the tax 
rebate, and the extension of some of the benefits and 
facilities allowed to other priority industries, might be 
considered for this industry. 

We consider that it is of importance that the ques- 
tion of providing some measure of insurance against 
loss of employment should be given a high priority 
and the feasibility of the introduction of a scheme on 
the basis recommended by the National Commission 
on Labour be examined as a matter of urgency. 

In a situation of labour surplus in the country when 
the incidence of unemployment and under-employment 
is so high, wide prevalence of overtime working is 
socially undesirable. Definite steps should be taken, 
in our view, to encourage the recruitment of new labour 
rather than the engagement of the existing labour 
on overtime work in the industrial and tertiary sectors. 

In. our view it would be desirable to consider the 
suggestions relating to the reduction of the number of 
weekly working hours from 48 hours to 42 hours and 
the adoption of a seven-day week, after ascertaining the 
views of labour in this regard. 

It is desirable to encourage the employment of 
women at least upto the level at which it has been pre- 
vailing hitherto by offering some incentives to those 
employers who maintain the ratio of women in their 
labour force at a prescribed level. 

In order to secure a reasonably high rate of econo- 
mic growth, it is necessary to restrict the growth of 
population effectively, and for this purpose the adop- 
tion of a well-concerted and positive programme of 
population planning is very essential. 

(i) The national target of family planning provides, 
as mentioned in the Fourth Plan document, for 
the reduction of birth rate to 25 per thousand by 
1980-81. As a matter of fact we should think 
in terms of bringing down this rate to a still 
lower level so that around the end of the 1980s, 
the size of the population becomes stabilised. 

(ii) It is essential that vigorous and concerted efforts 
for the intensification and extension of the 
family planning programmes be made so that 
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the national targets can be achieved. 

We feel that the provisions regarding the circums- 
tances in which induced abortions could be permissible 
should be further liberalised and they need not be 
limited only to the cases of grave injury to the physical 
and mental health of the pregnant woman. 

One of the essential practical steps for the imple- 
mentation of the family planning programmes in the 
rural areas would be the provision of the essential faci- 
lities like hospitals, health centres, medical and para- 
medical staff, and inputs. 

For the success of the family planning programme, 
besides a well-knit and effective administrative organi- 
sation, there must be emphasis on basic research in 
reproductive biology, demography, communication and 
methods of evaluation. It would also be necessary to 
strengthen the data base in all these subjects. Further 
research would be needed for developing more effica- 
cious contraceptive devices, etc. 

An attack on this problem could take various forms 
besides the conventional methods of contraception and 
legalised abortion, e.g., postponement of the age of 
marriage, motivation of young men and women for 
longer abstontjon from marriage and the creation of a 
proper socialatmosphere for this purpose, promotion of 
female education and literacy, measures for increased 
participation of women in economic activities, etc. In 
our social conditions, the minimum age of marriage 
could easily be raised to 21 for boys and 18 for girls 
from the existing levels of 18 for boys and 15 for girls. 

While the spread of education, particularly among 
women, would no doubt have beneficial effects, a sus- 
tained effort at dissemination of information and 
instruction about population matters, proper motiva- 
tion, piovision of medical services, etc., would be 
required for a greater measure of success of the pro- 
gramme. 

Some states have taken steps to introduce education 
on population in their school curricula. Efforts are, 
however, necessary for the adoption of such measures 
by other states also. Apart from the education on 
population imparted in the schools, arrangements are 
also needed to impart such training to those young men 
and women who have not been to school or who have 
since left school. Further, education on population 
should find a prominent place in adult literacy pro- 
grammes. 

Agriculture and allied activities 

We argee broadly with the view of the Working 
Group on Agriculture that the approach to the pro- 
grammes of development for the rural areas must be 


einplojment- oriented for the next Flan period and 
should include a massive programme of rural works 
encompassing irrigation, soil conservation, land re- 
clamation and rural roads. 

The scope for expansion of minor irrigation in a 
number of States is quite large. Such works could be 
taken up over an area of 15 million hectares during the 
Fifth Plan period. 

In view of the limited potential for the expansion of 
irrigation works in some of the States like Rajasthan, 
Maharashtra, Haryana, Tamil Nadu, Gujarat and 
Madhya Pradesh, there is need for undertaking an 
intensive survey of the ground-water resources, 
especially in the arid and drought-prone regions of the 
country. 

In view of the importance of irrigation, we 
recommend that effective steps be taken to extend 
the activities of ground-water surveys to all those areas 
of the country which are not, at present, covered by the 
surveys undertaken by the Central Ground-water Board 
and by the State Ground-water Boards. The existing 
organisations at the State level would need to be 
strengthened and equipped so as to undertake and 
complete ground-water survey within a reasonable 
period. In other States the need for setting up similar 
organisations with adequate staff and equipment should 
be examined on an urgency basis. 

We feel that care would need to be taken to ensure 
the optimum utilisation of the water resources and all 
possible avoidance of wastage. The appropriate soil 
and water management of irrigated land would require 
a number of construction activities, the exact nature of 
which would differ from region to region. It may 
therefore be necessary to undertake detailed studies of 
the cost of land shaping and of construction of field 
channels and drainage works needed for making the 
land suitabe for cultivation once irrigation is available. 
We consider that adequate provision should be made 
for these items in all projects of minor irrigation. 

In view of the employment potential during the 
construction phase of the programmes of soil conserva- 
tion and land reclamation, we recommend that pro- 
grammes of soil conservation over an area of 15 
million hectares, and land reclamation over 5 million 
hectares be undertaken during the Fifth Plan period. 

We feel that there is need for intensifying research 
in a number of alternative patterns of multiple crop- 
ping suited to the local conditions in the different 
regions. It would also be necessary to try out on a 
sufficient scale in the cultivators’ fields the results of 
experiments being undertaken on crop rotations in the 
research institutions. A programme of bringing an 
area of 9 million hectares under multiple cropping 
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should be undertaken during the Fifth plan period. 

In view of the rising cost of draught animals and 
increased expenses on their maintenance especially for 
the small farmers and in the low rainfall areas, we feel 
that the state governments should assist and promote 
the devolopment of custom services by setting up agro- 
service - centres equipped with tractors in adequate 
numbers. It should be ensured that the services made 
available to the small and marginal farmers arc timely 
and prompt and that undue preference is not shown to 
larger farmers. The possibility of such centres provid- 
ing draught animals on hire to small and marginal 
farmers should also be explored. 

(i) While we have no hesitation in suggesting 
programmes of energising tube-wells and pump- 
sets through the extension of rural electrification 
and of promoting the use of improved minor 
implements, we feel that the introduction of 
•more sophisticated and highly mechanised 
equipment is likely to have considerable 
repercussions, on the empfoyment of fabour on 
the farms and may in the long run load to the 
displacement of labour on a sizable .scale. On 
the other hand there is a keen demand from the 
farmers in some areas of the northern states for 
the use of sophisticated mechanised equipment 
to overcome the problems arising from the 
adoption of multiple cropping. In these circum- 
stances we arc of the view that a selective 
approach needs to be adopted in this matter 
and that any indiscriminate extension of 
mechanisation needs to be effectively dis- 
couraged. For the purpose of determining the 
proper type and level of mechanisation suitable 
for, the conditions prevailing in each region, 
more detailed studies should be undertaken in 
different regions of the country. 

(ii) In order to cater to the requirements of small 
farmers a good deal of local, and adaptive 
research would be needed so as to evolve 
suitable designs for more efficient implements 
and for less expensive equipment. 

We consider that two programmes should prove 
crucial for the low rainfall areas : first, the techniques 
for conservation and economic use of available water 
and soil moisture, and second, the evolution of a suit- 
able cropping pattern for the particular conditions in 
each area. Wc recommend that high priority should 
be given to the intensification of research for evolving 
suitable crop varie'ies and suitable cropping patterns in 
the low rainfall areas. Additional programmes to 
provide supplementary sources of employment and 
income would also have to be thought of, These could 
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include road construction, animal husbandry, setting 
up of small industries, etc. 

The programme of extending milk production and 
dairying activities is eminently suited to serve the needs 
of the small and marginal farmers by providing them 
part-time occupation and supplementary income. The 
form of the organisations for undertaking such pro- 
grammes would have to allow for considerable varia- 
tions in the different States. Whatever be the form of 
the apex organisation, it is essential that the small and 
marginal farmers who will be the main participants 
in, as also the beneficiaries of, the programme should 
be organised on proper lines at the village and block 
levels. The Government should foster and promote 
this programme by providing financial assistance for 
the capital investment, creating the apex organisation 
and setting up suitable agencies at the village and block 
levels for undertaking milk production, collection, sale, 
etc. 

In the development of poultry farming preference 
should he given to areas which have got facfffti'es of 
communication and transport to large urban centres. 
The government propose to encourage the establish- 
ment of egg collection and marketing centres at 
Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay and Madras in the cooperative 
sector with facilities of cold storage. Such arrangements 
would also need to be made for the organised marketing 
of popultry products in other large cities and towns. 

In piggery development some bacon factories are 
facing dilficulties in the full utilisation of their installed 
cap.acity due partly to the shortage of quality pigs and 
partly to the lack of demand for piggery products. A 
larger availability of better quality pigs, better utilisation 
of the capacity of the piggery units and a higher output 
.should result in a progressive reduction in the pro- 
duction costs and this may help improve the demand. 

Sheep breeding could be developed profitably in the 
desert areas of Rajasthan and Gujarat as well as in the 
hill areas of Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh 
and Uttar Pradesh. The sheep extension programme 
would have to be integrated with fodder development 
and the provision of greater veterinary facilities so that 
this occupation may expand in a big way with exotic 
varieties of sheep. 

For augmenting the foreign c,xchange resources of 
the country as well as supplementing the protein con- 
tent of our diet and for providing more employment 
particularly in the maritime States, it is essential that 
greater attention be paid to the development of marine 
fish resources. Steps could also be taken to exploit the 
availability of seaweed and algae for their protein con- 
tent and iodine, and also for compost and fertiliser. 

An important activity for the diversification of 
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agricultural practices of farmers with small and margi- 
nal holdings, especially on the periphery of the bigger 
towns, urban areas and growth centres is the cultivation 
of vegetables. There are however marketing problems 
which have to be faced. It would be necessary to develop 
more facilities for cold storage in and around major 
cities as also to organise the marketing of the produce 
by the formation of suitable organisations. 

There is need for the extension of cultivation of 
apples, pears and stone fruits like apricots, plums, etc., 
in the mountainous and sub-mountainous regions of 
northern India. Greater stress would also be needed 
on aerial spraying of pesticides for crops like mangoes, 
bananas and citrus fruits. 

Some studies have indicated that there is a wastage 
of nearly 30 per cent of the fruits and vegetables pro- 
duced in the country while barely 0.5 per cent of the 
produce is processed by the processing units. Greater 
importance therefore would have to be given to 
the promotion of processing industries in the pro- 
ducing areas. Organisational arrangements would also 
have to be made for the collection of fruits from farms, 
their transportation, storage and processing at convenient 
centres as well as for their sale at competitive prices. 

The fruit and vegetable processing industry is stated 
to be facing difficulties due to several factors, such as 
high costs of materials, high and fluctuating prices of 
sugar and heavy overheads. It is important to take 
remedial measures to enable the industry to become 
competitive in the world markets in which there is an 
increasing demand for tinned products. 

There are other valuable crops including plantation 
crops like tea, coffee, etc. which are grown in the 
country and provide employment to large numbers of 
persons. As these plantation crops are highly labour- 
intensive, and in view of their importance as earners of 
foreign exchange, as also of the increasing demand for 
them within the country, there is need for increasing 
their production and extending their area to the extent 
feasible. 

Cashew is another crop which is an important 
foreign exchange earner and employs a large number 
of persons in its processing industry. Owing to the 
cashew nut producing countries themselves taking to 
mechanised processing of cashew kernels, it is apprehen- 
ded that our supply of imported raw nuts required for 
the processing industry would be seriously affected. 
Therefore for maintaining the current level of 
production in the cashew processing industry, and also 
that of our earnings of foreign exchange, it is desirable 
that the cultivation of good quality cashew nuts in the 
country should be promoted. 

In order to meet the deficiency in the production of 


edible oils in the country, it is necessary to explore the 
possibilities of extending the area under oilseeds and to 
introduce the cultivation of other oilseeds like sunflower 
in the different States. The cultivation of sunflower 
can help increase the intensity of cropping, and provide 
additional employment as well as add to the income of 
the farmers. 

Another oilseed, which is a good source of both oil 
and protein and can be used for the manufacture of 
various food items and for industrial purposes, is 
soyabean. There are, however, some constraints ham- 
pering the extension of cultivation of this crop which 
are likely to be overcome in the near future. It should 
then be possible to Increase the coverage under this 
crop substantially. Some technical problems also 
exist in the processing of this oilseed which need to 
be removed early. 

A crop which can enhance the farmers’ incomes by 
inter-cropping with sugarcane, especially in the irrigated 
areas of the northern states, is sugarbeet. It can 
supplement the raw material requirements of sugar 
factories enabling them to continue their operations 
for a period of two to three months. The major 
problem in the extensions of sugarbeet cultivation is, 
however, the cost of equipment required to be erected 
in the existing factories for undertaking the manu- 
facture of sugar from sugarbeet. This problem would 
need to be resolved. 

An activity which has great scope for expansion and 
for providing employment to large numbers in the rural 
areas is the exploitation of our forest resources. We 
would endorse the suggestion of the National Com- 
mission on Agriculture that in order to meet the 
country’s requirements of timber and pulpwood, a total 
area of 7'26 lakh hectares could be clear-felled and 
planted between 1974 and 1980 in the inaccessible hard- 
wood forests and the mixed forests of valuable and low 
quality stands, and that in order to develop this area, 
the construction of forest roads would have to be taken 
up over a length of 7,260 kms. This would not only 
help in the proper maintenance of the country’s forest 
wealth and the exploitation of its resources, but would 
also provide much needed employment in the primary, 
secondary and tertiary sectors. 

A large sized programme of road construction has a 
great employment potential not only in the construction 
phase but also in the maintenance phase. We feel that 
a larger programme of construction of ‘rural roads’ 
than one lakh kilometres as suggested by our Working 
Group would be necessary during the Fifth Plan as an 
integral part of the entire road programme to be taken 
up in the country. 

A programme for land colonisation over compact 
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areas of 1,500 to 2,000 acres has been suggested by Shri 
V.V. Giri, our President. Steps to collect data from 
the States in this connection have been initiated by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. We suggest that once the 
necessary information becomes available, the various 
aspects of this programme should be examined as early 
as possible with a view to considering its implementa- 
tion on an experimental basis. 

Industry 

It may reasonably be inferred that the industrial 
sector as a whole provided additional employment of 
the order of 4 million only during the two decades from 
1951 to 1970, comprising two million in the factory 
sector and two million in small establishments outside 
the factory sector. The growth of the factory sector 
has, however, indirectly generated substantial employ- 
ment in the primary and tertiary sectors. 

Larger employment opportunities in the industrial 
sector could be generated in the short-term by accele- 
rating the rate of industrial growth through increased 
production from the existing unused capacities as well 
as through fresh production from new investments. 
In the long-term the employment potential could be 
increased by reshaping the pattern and structure of 
industrial development. A reorientation of the indus- 
trial development programmes would call for an 
accelerated development of the less capital-intensive 
small .scale industries as far as it is technologically 
feasible. 

Purtlior orientation towards employment could be 
given by developing selected industries for which the 
necessary expertise, resources, etc., are indigenously 
available. 

Larger employment opportuniries could also be 
generated by adopting the types of technologies suitable 
for ‘our labour-abundant economy. Care should be 
taken to see that the modern type of technology is not 
imported without reference to Indian conditions. In the 
, selection of technology or in the modernisation of 
industry, the use of highly sophisticated or autom.afed 
machinery should be discouraged. 

(i) The dispersal of industries aw.ay from the metro- 
politan areas or other places of concentration 
is important from the point of view of the 
removal of regional imbalances and the wider 
diffusion of employment opportunities. It is 
necessary that suitable measures be taken to 
build up infrastructural facilities needed for 
industrial growth in less developed areas and 
to ensure that wherever possible industrial units 
arc set up at locations away from the highly 


developed areas. 

(ii)The location of large industrial units in a back- 
ward area may not by itself generate significant 
employment unless a systematic attempt is made 
side by side to promote the setting up of a large 
number of ancillary units around a big industrial 
unit. Wc feel that the development of ancillary 
units should be regarded as an important ins- 
trument for the creation of new employment 
opportunities. It should be made obligatory 
for the bigger units both in the public and the 
private sectors to promote the development of 
ancillary industries by farming out the produc- 
tion of components, parts, sub-assemblies, etc. 
to small scale units. 

The continued functioning at the existing levels of 
traditional, village and small industries is of critical 
importance from the point of view of preventing the 
accentuation of the present unemployment situation. 
Steps will have to be taken to make these industries 
economically viable over a reasonable period of lime 
by upgrading their technology, improving their market- 
ability through the diversification of their products and 
improvement of designs, and giving them necessary 
institutional support. 

It would be necessary to take suitable measures 
to solve the technological, financial and managerial 
problems of sick and closed units and of some small 
scale units which arc in need of modernisation in order 
to maintain the health of these industries as well as 
their existing levels of employment. 

To facilitate the process of absorption of those 
employed under short-term employment schemes as 
well as of some of the unemployed, into more perma- 
nent employment in the growing industrial sector and 
also in the tertiary sector, it would be necessary to 
impart training in crafts and services to some of these 
persons and to upgrade the skills of others in suitable 
cases. 

Better utilisation of installed capacity would help 
accelerate the rate of industrial production with bene- 
ficial effects on employment and concomitant multiplier 
effects on other sectors of the economy. 

There is an imperative need to keep careful watch 
in regard to the overall supply/demand position of 
critical raw materials like steel, non-ferrous metals, etc. 
over the next few years, to take timely and vigorous 
steps to augment the indigenous production of these 
materials by establishing additional capacity to the 
extent necessary, and to ensure that realistic import 
programmes are drawn up well in time to maintain their 
satisfactory availability in accordance with the rising 
level of industrial production. There is also a great 
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need for taking suitable steps to prevent the mis- 
utilisation or diversion of such materials. 

In the short-term, every effort will need to be made 
for better utilisation of the existing power capacity 
through proper maintenance, reduction in transmission 
losses and strengthening of the transmission system so 
as to facilitate the transfer of energy from surplus to 
deficit regions. A crash programme on these lines will 
need to be drawn up and implemented. In the long 
term, power capacity should be substantially augmented 
by suitable stages somewhat ahead of the growing 
demand and adequate airangements made for an 
integrated operation of the power system by establishing 
regional load despatch stations. 

The current deficiencies in the supply of railway 
wagons would need to be critically examined and reme- 
dial measures taken urgently. From the long-term point 
of view, transport planning would have to be more 
closely dovetailed and co-ordinated with the location 
of industrial projects and their transport needs. 

It seems desirable that comprehensive studies of 
industries affected by demand constraints should be 
undertaken in order to identify the factors responsible 
for the current situation, to examine the possibilities of 
diversification and to work out integrated industry-wise 
programmes to remove the existing malaise. 

An improvement in industrial relations would also 
contribute to better utilisation of installed capacity. One 
of the factors affecting industrial relations in the past 
has been the erosion of real wages through a steep rise 
in prices. It is therefore, of vital importance to stabilise 
prices or at least to slow down their high rate of in- 
crease. Another step in this direction may be to link 
the wages with the price level and with productivity. 
The development of better human relations at all levels 
in industry would also be a contributing factor in 
the better utilisation of capacity and in increased pro- 
duction. No efforts should, therefore, be spared to 
bring about conditions conducive to more harmonious 
industrial relations. It is desirable that suitable working 
arrangements be devised in time to avoid situations 
leading to lock-outs etc., as far as possible, and all 
efforts made to settle industrial disputes in an amicable 
and expeditious manner. 

For fuller utilisation of installed capacity. Govern- 
ment decided in January, 1972 to give a blanket per- 
mission to 54 (subsequently raised to 65) critical 
industries to expand and diversify their production upto 
100 per cent above their licensed capacity. We would 
suggest that the question of the allocating adequate 
raw materials to, and of relaxing the existing cons- 
traints, if any, on the installation of necessary balancing 
equipment in respect of, the units in such industries 


should be considered. We would further suggest that 
the question of extending this relaxation to other 
industries also should be considered. 

In order to achieve higher production and employ- 
ment with the same capital outlay, industries in general 
should be encouraged to take to two or three shift 
working. 

We feel that in a capital-short economy, once indus- 
trial capacity has been created, whether authorised or 
unauthorised, it should be fully, utilised to maximise 
production and employment. While offences against 
the law should be suitably dealt with, the nation should 
not deprive itself of the benefits of investments already 
made. 

We are of the view that advance preparatory action 
and planning with detailed cost estimates and time 
schedules and material proeurement for construction 
should be undertaken urgently for new projects likely 
to be included in the Fifth Plan. Further, it will also be 
necessary to have adequate arrangements to monitor the 
progress in the implementation of projects and to take 
timely corrective action in advance of difficulties likely 
to arise. 

The industrial licensing policy and the role to be 
assigned to the public sector for particular period need 
to be announced well in advance and these need to 
remain stable over the period. 

In order to provide incentive for investment in 
industries for the people, particularly the small inves- 
tors, the introduction of a suitable scheme of tax con- 
cession to persons investing in the equity capital of new 
industries upto a certain specified limit should be 
considered. There is need for a fresh examination of 
the handicaps from which industrial securities suffer, 
with a view to their relaxation or removal. 

More positive steps should, in our view, be taken to 
assist the new and medium entrepreneurs in a meaning- 
ful manner so that they may be enabled to implement 
the new industrial licences and bring new industrial 
capacity in use. The public financial institutions should 
strengthen their capabilities for providing assistance to 
these entrepreneurs in various forms, for example, by 
preparing feasibility reports etc. 

A strategy for utilising the substantial financial and 
managerial resources existing in the larger industrial 
houses for a faster industrial growth in a manner cal- 
culated to subserve the overall national interest also 
needs to be evolved. 

There is a need for extending to fresh investors of 
small and medium levels further support by nationalised 
banks and other financial institutions. For this purpose 
these institutions should, in our view, give preference to 
such enrtepreneurs by earmarking a suitable proportion 
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of tfieir total advances as also by allowing them better 
terms and conditions for these advances, with due 
regard to the priorities that may be decided by the 
government. There should also be a suitable scheme of 
differential rates of interest on advances to such entre- 
preneurs in accordance with these priorities. 

We are of the view that a detailed examination of 
the various regulations and controls which affect indus- 
trial growth should be undertaken as early as possible 
and that a new approach is warranted in the matter of 
administration of various regulations and controls 
pertaining to industrial development. Broadly speaking, 
the objective should be to retain physical control only 
in critical areas involving deployment of large and 
scarce resources and to reduce substantially the time- 
lags in securing clearances to a project from numerous 
agencies. We feel that a detailed examination of these 
aspects should be undertaken so as to evolve approp- 
riate policies and procedures well in advance of the 
commencement of the Fifth Plan. 

We recommend that industrial programmes in the 
large scale sector should be confined by and large to 
those items in which there are compulsions of techno- 
logy and scale, which have high employment linkage 
effects or where there is immediate need to augment the 
supply of mass consumption goods. The public sector 
also should participate in the production of critical and 
mass consumption items. There is also need for a 
co-ordinated programme which closely integrates the 
small scale units with the large scale industries in terms 
of backward and forward linkages. 

In order that small scale units may gear their pro- 
duction to meet the current and future demands for the 
items reserved for this sector at competitive'prices, it 
is imperative that adequate support measures are taken 
to ensure that the policy of reservation encourages the 
existing units to expand their production and indu- 
ces new units to come up in these lines of production. 

We would like to emphasise the need to give parti- 
cular attention to the development of agro-industries in 
the future strategy for the promotion of small scale 
indusries. 

There is an urgent need to step up substantially the 
coverage of the Rural Industries Projects Programme, 
To ensure their success such projects should be pre- 
ferably developed around growth centres. They should 
also take up the production of non-traditional items for 
domestic consumption and export. 

In order to assist in the establishment of ancillary 
units, it is desirable that all new industrial undertakings 
and the existing units which apply for substantial expan- 
sion should be compulsorily asked to farm out to small 


enterprises such of fbe components, spares, sub- 
assemblies, efc., as are capable of being manufactured 
ill the small scale sector. Even in the matter of certain 
processing and finishing jobs, the largo scale units need 
not be allowed to establish such facilities within their 
premises. The existing as well as new large scale enter- 
prises should consciously foster tile development of an- 
cillary units by providing them technological guidance, 
common service facilities, .esting facilities, etc., and also 
by encouraging qualified and experienced persons in 
their organisations to set up such units. The supply 
of raw materials to ancillary units should be ensured arid 
they should be accorded necessary facilities and assis- 
tance in securing such materials including additional 
allocations by large scale units from their supplies. 

Certain fiscal measures like sales tax and excise 
duties fall cumulatively on both the large scale and 
small scale units. Some scheme should be evolved to 
avoid the cumulative incidence of sucli fiscal measures. 

• There is need for a legal framework to govern the 
contractual arrangements between large units and 
ancillary units. The possibility of legislation for 
governing sub-contracting should, in our view, be 
examined by government. 

For promoting small scale units around large 
industrial complexes it would be desirable to set up sub- 
contracting exchanges in dilfercnt parts of the country 
on the pattern ot the exchanges already functioning in 
Madras and Bombay. 

To cut down delays in the grant of loans and 
advances to small scale units, there is need for greater 
co-ordination between the Slate Finance Corporations 
and the nationalised commercial banks. These 
agencies • should, also earmark additional funds for 
assistance to meet the higher requirements of this sector 
in the coming years. 

-In the matter of allocation of scarce raw materials to 
small scale units, we fully endorse the recommendations 
of the Balachandran Committee which should, in our 
view, be implemented without delay. 

The possibility of setting up trade centres and retail 
outlets at important places by the organisations of 
small entrepreneurs, state small industries corporations, 
etc., to assist and promote the marketing of the pro- 
ducts of the small scale- units, needs to be carefully 
considered. Further, cooperative marketing agencies 
formed by small scale units themselves could also be 
encouraged. 

We understand that a committee set up by the 
Ministry of Industrial Development in Januaiy, 1972 has 
made recommendations for enacting suitable legis- 
lation for small scale industries on matters such as res- 
tricted partnership, development of ancillary industries 
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fcscrvalion of ilcms, c(c. Wc rccommcncf ifnit ific 
sui^gcslions made by lliis commillcc should be Ki'ven 
consideration and ncccssaiy legislation in respect of 
these matters promoted at an early date. 

The consultancy services for the small scale sector 
need to be substantially expanded and strengthened to 
fulfill its growing needs. We consider it desirable that 
project profiles should be made available at a nominal 
cost. Jt would also be essential to strengthen ade- 
quately the small industries services institutes (SJSJ) 
with qualified and experienced staff competent to 
provide detailed consultancy services. 

We feel that the Appropriate Technology Cell al- 
ready set up in the Ministry of industrial Development 
should be strengthened and better equipped to discharge 
its responsibilities and functions. Jt should also have 
the responsibility of sponsoiing research schemes in 
national laboratories and of generally stimulating 
research and development work in this important field. 
Further, it may be empowered to operate pilot projects 
and conduct held demonstrations. 

Fneouragement has also to be given in general to the 
development ol indigenous technology. Adequate 
support should be given to the activities of the National 
Research Development Corporation, the Council of 
Scienlilic and industrial Research and other similar 
organisations. 

The existing socio-economic milieu is not altogether 
favourable for the growth of a spiiit of initiative and 
enterprise among young people. 7he long-term problem 
is one of creating conditions for the growth of self- 
employment through an orientation of our educational 
programmes, particularly of the programmes of voca- 
tional education, and through charges in the social 
values and norms. 

We reiterate the suggestions made in our interim 
Jleporl that in the niatter of providing credit under the 
special credit schemes, the banks should take a broad 
and liberal view of the categories of persons to be 
eligible for assistance and should extend such credit to 
the entire range of self-employment held and that the 
terms of the loans should be made softer taking into 
consideration the requirements and limitations of such 
borrowers. 

Vi'ith a view to removing the stagnation from which 
the economics of the backward and rural areas sufier 
and providing opportunities for gainful employment to 
the people of these areas nearer their homes, it will be 
necessary to spread the establishment of industrial 
units in semi-urban and rural areas as also in the 
backward regions of stales which are still undeveloped. 
In this connection we jeel that in a case where an 
industrial licence is issued for setting up a unit in such 


arca.s, ific entrepreneur s/iouki not normally be pcrmflx 
led to change its location to a large city or a more v 
developed area. 

(i) in order to create an impact on the development 
of the backward areas, the industries to be 
.selected for being set up should be such as have 
an organic relationship with the economy and 
resources of the area and the necessary forward 
and backward linkages with other economic 
activities therein. 

(ii) institutions for providing consultancy and other 
services similar to those provided by the Kerala 
industrial Technical Consultancy Organisation 
(KJTCO) and the .State Industrial and Invest- 
ment Corporation of Maharashtra (SlICOM) 
should, in our view, be created for other back- 
ward areas also. We recommend, therefore, that 
the necessary institutional framework should be 
established for the provision of consultancy and 
other services to the small scale sector in the 
backward areas of all the stales. 

in view of the large scale employment being provid- 
ed by the traditional village and cottage industries, wc 
consider that institutional credit should be made 
available to them on liberal terms and on a more 
extensive scale taking into account their requirements. 

We feel that the concerned agencies should also lake up 
on a basis of urgency programmes for the improvement 
of skills, designs and pioduclion techniques in these 
industries, in the meantime, measures of liscal support 
in their present form should be continued and extended 
to the industries not yet covered. 

in view of the large number of persons dependent 
on the handloom industry who are exposed to under- 
employment or may be tin own out of employment due 
to the dillicullies in obtaining cotton and art silk yarn, 
we consider that remedial measures should be taken as 
a matter ol uigency for ensuring a belter supply of yarn 
to handloom weavers at reasonable prices. 

Jt is fell that the basic concept of decentralisation ol 
industries to the village and household levels and the 
creation of employment thereby should be extended to 
other industrial activities also instead of being confined 
to the traditional industries only. There is need, there- 
fore, for an investigation as to how far some of the 
activities of the modern industrial .sector could be 
decentralised to the village and household levels. A few 
pilot projects should be taken up thereafter. 

(ij in our interim Report we had suggested the 
selling up of an agency in the form of a separate 
corporation charged with the duty of overseeing 
the economic health of industries where closures 
have taken place or arc apprehended, with a 
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view to remedial and timely action being taken. 
We would like to reiterate our earlier suggestion 
for the setting up of such a corporation. 

(ii) Tn the case of industries like textiles and sugar 
which employ a large number of workers, 
suitable steps for modernising the plant and 
machinery, where necessary, should be taken 
as a matter of urgency and other necessary steps 
also taken so that the closures resulting from 
the inefiBcient working of the units or due to 
old and worn out equipment may be avoided. 

Education and Training 

The total number of educated job-seekers registered 
with the employment exchanges as on 31st December, 
1972 was 32.78 lakhs, which constituted nearly 48 per 
cent of the total number of registered job-seekers. This 
number was increasing at the average annual rate of 
20.1 per cent from December, 1966 to December, 1971 
and has registered a further increase of 42.8 per cent 
from the end of 1971 to the end of 1972. While the 
number of marticulate job-seekers has nearly tripled 
between 1966 and 1972, the number of under-graduate 
job-seekers has quadrupled and that of graduates has 
become six-fold during the same period. 

With the target of 5.5 per cent economic growth 
envisaged in the Fifth Plan, the employment opportu- 
nities likely to be thrown up by the organised sector 
would fall short of the increasing supply of educated 
manpower. It would, therefore, be necessary to 
promote the rapid growth of unqrganised sector of the 
economy so as to create more job opportunities for the 
educated unemployed as also to foster self-employment 
among them. For. this, the quality and content of the 
educational courses also need to be oriented so that the 
products of educational institutions are more employ- 
able and can fulfil the requirements of both the 
organised and unorganised sectors. 

A comprehensive and phased programme of 
additional enrolment may be formulated for the pri- 
mary and middle stages of education with the objective 
of achieving by the end of the Fifth Plan 100 per cent 
enrolment of the children of the age group 6-11 and 75 
per cent of those of the age-group 11-14. Besides help- 
ing in the implementation of the Constitutional directive, 
this programme would generate direct employment 
opportunities for nearly 1.50 lakh teachers, 1200 
assistant inspectors of the primary schools and 
ministerial staff every year, in addition to the require- 
ments for normal replacement. 

One major difficulty in the way of effective implemen- 
tation of the programme of universal elementary educa- 


tion is . the problem of drop-outs. To tackle this 
problem, not' only the quality of primary education 
needs to be improved but other remedial measures 
need to be adopted to provide relief and assistance to 
the children of poorer sections. In this . connection 
improvement programmes such as the provision of mid- 
day meals, free supply of text books to the needy 
children and improvement in the quality of teachers 
have infer alia been suggested by the Education 
Commission. In addition, the condition of school 
buildings would need much Improvement. A phased 
programme of construction of nesy school buildings 
should, wherever necessary, be undertaken. Another 
measure which can help in reducing the number of 
drop-outs is the adjustment of school terms and 
vacation periods and of the working hours of schools, 
specially in the rural areas. 

The system of single-teacher schools should, in our 
opinion, be reviewed and the existing single-teacher 
schools converted wherever possible into multi-teacher 
schools. Besides improving the quality of education in 
such schools, this will offer more employment opportu- 
nities for teachers. 

We are of the view that a phased programme of 
adult literacy should be undertaken so that within a 
period of 10 to 15 years illiteracy among adults could be 
practically removed from the country.. To start with, 
it is suggested that a suitably phased programme be 
prepared for the Fifth Plan so that, at the annual rate 
of 10 million adults of the age group 15-44, at least 50 
million such persons are covered. For making this 
programme a success, a comprehensive follow-up 
programme for the supply of literature and the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of libraries for the neo- 
literates would also have to be initiated. During the 
Fifth plan, the total expenditure on this programme is 
estimated to be of the order of Rs. 100 crores. 

A few short-term measures that can help in easing 
the problem of the educated unemployed have been 
mentioned. These are : — 

(i) Government should consider the need for some 
form of legislation which would ensure that 
every industry employs a number of engineers 
and technicians determined on the basis of its 
scale of manufacturing capacity, technical 
processes employed, total number of workers, 
etc. 

(ii) We feel that instructions requiring the appoint- 
ment of qualified engineers by the contractors 
undertaking works for Government departments 
and also prescribing the number of such engi- 
neers, should exist in all the states. , These ins- 
tructions would need to be enforced effectively. 
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ft would be still better if qualified engineers 
are encouraged to take up Government works 
contracts cither individually or on a cooperative 
basis. 

(iii) Planning units for preparing the engineering 
designs and project reports may be created in 
appropriate departments, where these are not in 
existence. 

(iv) Research and development activities in the 
country should be expanded substantially. 

(v) There is a need to tap the unorganised sector of 
the economy, where great potential now exists 
for absorbing educated personnel. Suitable 
training and orientation programmes may be 
drawn up in each area for the local talent 
among the educated unemployed. With the 
introduction of new techniques in agriculture, 
the scope for opening new labour-intensive 
industries, repair and maintenance workshops, 
shops, and retail centres, etc. has widened. Such 
entrepreneurship should be encouraged by the 
Government through the provision of financial 
and other facilities. 

(vi) The state governments should take the initiative 
in fostering and encouraging self-employment 
among engineers, technicians and the educated 
unemployed so that they may take advantage of 
the scheme of the Ministry of Industrial Deve- 
lopment for providing financial assistance for 
the opening of small industries. It is suggested 
that the original objective of this scheme to 
provide encouragement and financial assistance 
to the educated unemployed may be kept in 
view and non-technical educated persons also 
may be encouraged and assisted to set up as 
self-employed persons in suitable industries. 

It is suggested that the programmes of expansion of 
elementary education and of adult literacy and the 
other short-term measures should be so formulated that 
their benefits are equitably distributed among different 
regions, more emphasis being laid on rural and back- 
ward areas. 

In order to improve the employability of its 
products, the present educational system needs to be 
revamped so as to make education job-oriented with a 
technical bias right from its elementary stage. 

It is desirable to reorient the methodology of teach- 
ing in elementary classes so as to inculcate in the 
children from the very beginning those basic altitudes 
and personality traits which arc the prc-rcquisitics for 
employment preparation, c nploymcnt adaptation and 
employment creation. A comprehensive programme of 
work-cxpcricncc as recommended by the Education 


Commission will help in developing these basic attitudes 
and trails. 

While general education with a programme of work 
experience may be allowed upto the tenth class, cducti- 
tion in the higher classes should be made vocational in 
character by introducing diversified job-oricnlcd 
course.s. We arc strongly of the view that a stage has 
been reached when the pace of vocationalisation of 
secondary education has to be speeded up with a view 
to attaining the target set by the Education Commis- 
sion of diverting 50 per cent of students at the higher 
secondary stage, i.c., classes XI and XII, to vocational 
education. 

The courses of vocational education should be such 
that at the end of the course, the product should in 
general be ready to fulfil the requirements of industrial 
and agricultural occupations. All programmes of 
vocationalisation should, however, be linked as far as 
possible with the local manpower needs and shoind be 
operated in close collaboration with the machinery for 
vocational guidance, the training centres in industry 
and the employers. In determining the requirements of 
the various categories of skilled persons, local skill 
surveys and studies of the employment situation should 
be carried out periodically in close collaboration with 
the employing agencies. 

We strongly recommend that steps should be ftikcn 
to bring about a transformation in the existing social 
milieu, norms and standards so that more young people 
arc encouraged to go in for training for jobs and 
occupations involving manual work. Ecsides other 
measures, we suggest that scholarships and other 
concessions should be provided in schools to students 
taking up vocational education, and better emoluments 
and working conditions prescribed for jobs and occupa- 
tions involving manual work. We are of the opinion 
that a lead in this matter should be taken by the public 
sector. 

The rate of increase in enrolment at the stage of 
higher education has been substantially higher than at 
the primary and secondary stages where such rates of 
increase should normally be higher. A number of 
measures can be adopted to moderate the pace of 
expansion of higher education by providing alternative 
avenues for a number of students, firstly, an extensive 
programme of vocationalisation should be adopted at 
the higher secondary stage. Secondly, it should be 
ensured that adequate standards arc maintained iti 
institutions at the secondary stage and that the public 
examination at the end of the higher secondary stage is 
of a reasonable and uniform standard. Thirdly, higher 
education also should be diversified so as to provide 
for vocational and professional courses both at the 
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under-graduate and post-graduate levels . 

Wliilc these measures should to some extent be 
helpful, a long-term remedy , to the problem would lie 
in accelerating the economic development of the 
country and the all-round growth of the economy in 
general ■ with the conscious and deliberate objective of 
cmployriient generation. 

The Committee feels that the existing rules regarding 
recruitment and the practices followed in the selection 
processes would ’need to be modified. Only the mini- 
mum qualifications necessary for the proper perfor- 
mance of the duties of a post shbuld be prescribed, and 
university degrees should not be used as a filtering 
device in case of jobs where the qualifications prescrib- 
ed arc lower. In order that persons with necessary 
minimum qualifications may be encouraged to apply 
and be able to compete oh fair terms without undue 
preference being given to those with higher qualifica- 
tions, the desirability of reducing the age limit pres- 
cribed for appointment to various posts, with suitable 
adjustments for the transitional period, would need to 
be considered by the Government and other employing 
agencies. The selection procedures would need to be 
related more specifically to the job requirements and 
duties expected to be performed. Besides, arrangements 
for entry into educational institutions at multiple points 
should be provided to enable student-workers with 
' lower qualifications to improve their qualifications and 
professional competence. 

(i) We would suggest that at every stage of techni- 
cal education beginning from craft training to 
post-graduate technical education programmes 

. of practical training linked as far as possible to 
job reqbircmcnts may Be introduced as a part 
of the curriculum. 

(ii) It is necessary to ensure that satisfactory 
■ arrangements arc made with the active co- 
operation of the managements of industrial unit 
for tlic trainees of sandwich courses acquiring 
practical experience in the industry. Similar 
sandwich courses may be introduced with the 

' assistance and cb-dperaiiori of other industrial 
units in a larger number of technical institu- 
tions. The programme of training should be 
drawn up according to the requirements of the 
various sectors of the economy and it should be 
rcvictved periodically by standing boards of 
technical education whose membership should 
■ include some higher level technical workers of 
industry. 

(iii) Technical institutions should be encouraged to 
provide short-term training courses for up- 
grading the skills of the existing stock of 


tcehnicians and teaching them allied trades. 

So'mc rteasurcs/studics (hat should be undertaken to 
assist in the better implementation of the pro’gramme 
suggested have been indicated. 

It is desirable to draw up suitable training prb^alrt- 
mes of short duration with a view to upgrading the 
skills of the educated persons and improving 'their 
capability for getting employment or being self- 
employed. Tne proprietors of small undertakings as 
well as prospective entrepreneurs could be 'given 
managerial training. Some training programmes of pre- 
vocafional type would also be necessary for a larger 
number of persons with clemcnlary education or drop- 
outs, so as to impart to them elementary skills for 
improving their employability and making them more 
useful for their parental occupations or other trades. 
After completing such training the trainees should be 
nssisicd to start (heir own enterprises in traditional and 
jabour-intensive jobs. The ultimate objective should be 
to incorporate such training in the system of elementary 
education. 

Short-term training schemes being run by the 
DGE&T for technical personnel may be reviewed and 
rationalised in view of the changing needs of the 
occupational pattern. For enabling some educated and 
qualified persons to avail of specific job opportunities 
suitable practical training in specific Jobs in the 
organised sector could be provided. It is also necessary 
to arrange for the training of a larger number of such 
persons in a variety of skills. 

Training facilities would need to be planned in 
accordance with the manpower requirements in specific 
categories of skills. Thesh should generally bo planned 
on the basis of local field surveys undertaken in respect 
of (he manpower requirements in existing and emerging 
occupations. A suitable machinery must be established 
at the district level for conducting such surveys and for 
linking education and training progrnmmes with the 
finding.s of these surveys. For over-all coordination at 
(he state level, a board or council may be set up with 
representatives from government department, industry, 
workers’ unions, elected bodies, etc. 

It is suggested that largo sized industries having their 
own training programmes should choose trainees from 
those selected under the Stipendiary and National 
Apprenticeship Schemes and share a part of the ex- 
penditure on stipends. Some of the difficulties in the 
working of these schemes and a few corrective measures 
for their removal have been mentioned. 

To make the training programmes effective, industry 
should be encouraged and persuaded to participate 
actively in the planning of such programmes and their 
implementation. It should, as far as possible, be made 
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(>l)li(’!ilory on (lu'lr p;ir( lo j'.ivo n nii'ii'airc of ptcrcicncc 
lo such liiiinocs in rciwril lo joli oppoi limilics in (heir 
own c;,lii|ilisl)nients. 

Miu'liliicry for conllmioii'i iippriiisnl 

WItilo llio work rclntini', (o nnuipowcr pkinninp, iiml 
employiiK'nl is sproiol over n minihcr of iii'.cncies nt ilic 
('cnjtv, incliulii)); in pinlii'iil.'ir llic niu'clomlc (irncnil 
of I'mployinonl ;iml ’I'minini!, llu' I’mployntcnl iiiul 
1 olnnir Oivision of Iho Plimnin): (’omniission, the 
r.inpliw'inonl niul Monpowor cVll in tlu' I'iibincl 
Ses'uMiwiiil, llu' niici'loriito of Monpowoi anil (Iw 
Minisli y of l-,dnca(ion, Ihric is no ci'nlial apcncy ai 
pu’scnl which is icsponsihic foi hi inpinn lopcihci' ami 
collalinp, such data ami inakinp. a ci'inpichcnsiio stmly 
ol' llio various aspccis of (he prohlenis of inanpoiser ami 
('inployinenl. N\'c fee) lhal lliere is a neeil for oslahli- 
shin;’ such ;i ccniral aponcy so as lo ensmo co- 
ordinalion, iimlerlako timely compilation and collation 
of all lelevant infoimalion on the manpower ami 
cmploiincnt situation and make compichensive analyses 
and studies of such informatiou foi the purpose trf 
planninp. 

■fhe functions of some of (he csistinp. apencies relate 
cvciu.sivoly lo manpower planuinp and employment 
peneraiion which aie sepaiahle from (he main sphere of 
work and fimciion of iheii' parent orp.anisatious. The 
fiiuclions of such oipauisations can easily he transfeired 
to a suitable ape\ orpauisation wliicli mipld be 
entrusted witli o\er-all icsponsibility in ics|K'c( of itian- 
power plauninp and employment, 

While the respousihilily for the collection of data on 
various aspects of education may continue to vest in the 
Ministry of Fducalioii. it is important (hat suitable 
arranpements should be made for ensnrinp the repniar 
and timely (low of such data to tlic inoposcd aiie\ 
orpauisation responsible for employment and manpower 
planuinp with a view of faeilil;\tinp a compichensive 
study of llie available data for elVcelb'c co-ordination of 
the proprammes of the Ministry of Fdueation and other 
apencics concerned with specialised education, and for 
the formulation of suitable policies for ensnrinp supply 
of the renuisile pcrscmnel. 

While (he monitorinp and assessment of sectoral 
irroprammes in relation to the cmiiloymcnt aspect 
should primarily he the responsibility of the executive 
apcncies implemcntinp such proprammes, the apex 
orpauisation should be supplied with the relevant data 
and the results of assessment by the implemcntinp apency 
so as lo facilitate the assessment of (he overall employ- 
ment situation as well as the cdectinp of such co-ordina- 
tion and such adjustments of policies and proprammes 


as may be iieccssaiy. 

It is necessaiy (hat the (|ueslion of suitably 
.stienp.lheninp the ilala cniicctinp apcncies and makinp 
adjiislmenls in their piocedures should he kept under 
constant review by the depai (mcnl enliusled willi tiic 
subject of statistics in consultation with all the apcncies 
colicclinp such data and the apex oipanisation wliieh 
would be enliusled with employment and manpower 
planuinp. 

A sustained flow of relevant and timely information 
has to l>e ensiiied fioin the various apcncies to the apex 
orp.anisaiion enlriisletl with iie responsibility for man- 
power tdanninp. 

■fheic is need foi sellinp up a suitable oipanisation 
(a) lo ensiiie oveiail co-oidinaiiini amonp the apcncies 
p.eneiaiinp ilala, (b) to analyse the available data and 
to su);pesi chanpes fiom lime to time in the .system of 
collection of d.ila and (c) ti' foimulale practical policies 
and pioprammcs peiiaininp. to the planuinp of man- 
power and employment fioin lime lo lime in the liplil 
of diwelopmenis in the economy. 

We feel lhal at the ('enire as well as in the stales, 
the .-ipencies which deal diiecily and exclusively with 
the planuinp of manpower ami cinployineni should 
be merp.ed to form a sepaiate depaitment of the Central 
CioiernmenI and of the .State Govcrnmenls. In parti- 
cular, at the national level, the Direcioratc General of 
I'inployment and 'I'laininp, the nirecloraie of Man- 
power and the Ihnployineni and Manpower Cell in 
the Cabinet Secielaiiat should be inerped to form a 
Depaitment of I'inployment jmd Manpower Planuinp. 

The implemenlaiion of proprammes of self-cmploy- 
mcnl sponsored by the (iovernineni and other apcncies 
iis well as the situ.'ilion rep.adinp self-cmploymcnl in 
the country from lime lo time should be continuously 
monitored by the appropriate apcncies of the Govern- 
ment, and the Department of Mmployment .mil Man- 
power Planuinp at the Centre should exercise a co- 
ordinatinp role in the mailer. 

We feel lhal it is necessary that there should be a 
separate orpauisation at the national level with suflicienl 
autonomy and authority wliich should devote it.scir c.v- 
clusively lo ti comprehensive assessment and review of 
(he cinpli^ymcnl situation on a continuous basis and 
provide puidance and advice lo the various ministries of 
(he Government and other apcncies in their policies 
and functions in relation to (he employment situation. 
We feel lhal besides the Department of Bintdoyment 
and Maniiowcr Planuinp at the Centre, there should be 
a .separate hiph power orpauisation with adequate 
authority. We, therefore, recommend that a National 
Commission on 1-irpIoymcnl and Man|iower Planuinp 
.should be established. The Commission should enjoy 
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the requisite autonomy and be in a position to take up 
suo motu the consideration of any matter relating to 
its functions. 

The proposed Commission may be a compact body 
consisting of a small number of members some of 
whom including the Chairman, should be full-time 
members. 

The Commission should have, inter alia, the follow- 
ing functions : — 

(a) to conduct periodical reviews of the situation 
pertaining to manpower, employment and un- 
employment indicating, where necessary, parti- 
cular areas demanding attention; 

(b) to make projections of labour force and different 
categories of manpower on the basis of avail- 
able data and information with an adequate 
degree of disaggregation; 

(c) to evaluate the situation regarding supply of 
and demad for manposver at different levels and 
the likely developments therein, both short- 
term and long-term, having regard to the 
changes in the general economic situation, pro- 
duction targets and other relevant factors; 

(d) to advise the appropriate ministries or depart- 
ments on policy matters and to make sugges- 
tions to them for the better implementations 
of programmes in various sectors affecting 
employment generation. 

(i) The suggestions and recommendations made 
from time to time by the Commission should 
receive careful and prompt consideration by all 
ministries and agencies of the Central Govern- 
ment as well as by the State Governments and 
other organisations. 

(ii) A Committee of secretaries of the Central 
Government under the chairmanship of the 
Cabinet Secretary should be entrusted with 
the responsibility of considering the major issues 
arising from the Cbmmission’s suggestion and 
recommendations and taking necessary decisions 
on administrative and poh'ey matters for the 
•guidance of the various ministries, departments 
and agencies of the Government. 

We would suggest that Parliament may consider 
the desirability of constituting a committee somewhat 
on the lines of its existing financial committees. The 
proposed Department of Employment and Manpower 
Planning as well as the National Commission should 
submit periodical reports to this committee on the 
employment situation in the country in general. Also, 
the Central Government should take steps to place 
before this committee the annual reports on the acti- 
vities of the Department and the Commission. 


We consider that as a counterpart of the Department 
of Employment and Manpower Planning recommended 
by us at the Central level, there should be suitable 
organisations also at the state level. These organisations 
should have the same relationship with other state 
government departments as the Department of Employ- 
ment and Manpower Planning would have with its 
sister departments at the Centre. However, it does not 
seem to be necessary to have at the state level an 
organisation similar to the National Commission re- 
commended by us for being set up at the Centre. 

The review and appraisal organisation in the depart- 
ments and ministries dealing with various plan schemes 
and other measures concerned with employment genera- 
tion should be strengthened so as to cover the aspect 
of employment generation in addition to the physical 
and financial aspects of the programmes. The arrange- 
ments in the department for the formulation and 
review of Plan programmes should also be streng- 
thened for undertaking the analysis and appraisal of 
employment generation in their respective fields. The 
strengthening of such arrangements in the executive 
and appraisal agencies at the state level would also be 
necessary. 

It appears necessary to strengthen and suitably 
equip some of the existing organisations dealing with 
the collection of data and the appraisal of the progress 
of various programmes. In particular, the following 
suggestions are made 

(i) The Programme Evaluation Organisation of the 
Planning Commission should be geared to 
increase the coverage of its work. In particular, 
it should evaluate the development programmes 
as regards their effectiveness in respect of em- 
ployment generation. 

(ii) With the increased emphasis on manpower 
planning and employment it would be necessary 
to strengthen at the stale level the state bureaux 
of economics and statistics which are specialised 
organisations equipped to deal with the subject 
of statistics for all sectors of the economy. Their 
technical services could thus be more effectively 
utilised for developing employment statistics 
and manpower data. 

(ill) The statistical machinery charged with the col- 
lection of educational statistics, both at the 
Centre and in the slates should be strengthened 
so that in addition to the collection of educa- 
tional statistics for administrative purposes, it 
can also provide necessary data required for 
employment and manpower planning to the 
apex organisation at the Centre and to the state 
departments dealing with employment and man- 
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power planning. 

The Department of Employment and Manpov/er 
Planning should be adequately equipped and pro- 
vided with sufficient funds at its disposal to under- 
take studies directly in those states and union 
territories v-here a sufficiently well equipped organi- 
sation for this purpose does not exist or cannot be 
established v/ithin a reasonable time, ft should also 
be able to undertake sueh pilot studies and surv'eys in 
special fields as it may consider necessary, either directly 
or by assisting suitable research institutions or academic 
bodies, 

Note of Dissent by Jyotirmoy Bosu, M.P. 

In my resolution on unemplosment v/hich was 
responsible for constitution of this Committee in 1969, 


is feasible. Now the question that arises is, whether 
the objective of full employment is realisable under our 
present socio-economic set up v/hich is based predo- 
minantly on private ownership in the means of produc- 
tion, particularly, when more than 90 per cent means 
of production are outside the scope of state planning, 
To my mund it is not possible. In an economy which 
is based on capitalist mode of p.'oduction and v-here 
the productive activities are carried on with the sole 
objective of maximising profit, it cannot cater to the 
needs of the welfare of the society as a whole. The 
capitalists cannot thrive and their profits cannot be 
maximise-d without the existence of a reser/c army of 
unemployed which was des-cribed by late Karl Marx as 
“the Industrial Reser'/e Army’’. This unemployed 
band are us-ed as a v- capon rr/ capitalists to dep.'ess the 
earnings of the wage labourers emplsy/ed Ir/ them. 


I tried to make clear certain things connected with 
unermplovment and its growth in the country during 
different plan periods. Almost the entire House of Lok 
Sabha was with me and the ground on which T had 
withdrawn the resolution fromi being put to vote was 
s-omething ci.Te.'eat from what the terms of reference of 


this committee 


Tns 


of reference of this 


committee have been considerably watered dowm and in 
fact certain Issues have been d.'opped. Tne government 
took about 13 mionths to const! pjte the com.mittee and 
erren after that the committee hardly got prompt and 
sufScient attention fro— the government in the miatter 
of getting its rr.any of the requirements m^et- I think 
the committee could have submitted its report earlier 
had the g-ovem.ment show- keenness in helping the 
committee in its eno-msous task. In actual fact it was 
after a lot of preesure I had to exert on the govem.ment 
that the com.mittee came izito being. 

Hetc I mUii. trL^nk Sri B, Enagawati. tne Chairman 
o.'’ the Com.mittee who had made untirina efro-ts to 


the can.se of the committee, and other m.embert. 


furt 

pane! members, advisers, executive: and 
contrrruous hard and sincere eTo-ts 


sitr.out 


rsC'jTGS 

of thzt 


d 

fr.trc 


These are basic dmerenc 
Hence tr 


Because their anxiety will be always to re~ 2 .in in an 
“employer's market”. In their d.rive fo.* maximum 
p.'o.St the capitalists constantly resort to rationalisation, 
modernisation, auto.mation, m»echanisat5on, mar'xet 
manipulation and other labour-saving de-rices and thus 
the process of replacing of hum.an labour b;/ m-achmet 
and ot'ner artrfirial m.zthodz, h a continuous one. In 
this process more -wage earners lose their jobs and r//el! 
the rank of the unemployed. Thli is the universal law 
of capitalist de'/elop.Tient and like all oth.er lav/s ft is 
subject to variation according to d.'cu.mstances. Even 
in a rich capitalist, highly fndttstriallse-d country like 
America, they have failed to soh/e the problem of 
or.emp!oyment which ranges from 5 to 12 per cent H do 
not disp'ute it is not highi of the labour force. In India, 
which is a back-ward, poor and much exploited country, 
there cannot be an exception to this genera! law' 
paaica!a,riy v.r,.en it has taken the capitalist path of 
development since iniepenisr.-ye. I shall be Hving in a 
“fools paradise” if 1 think that the prcblem of un- 
employment and nr:derempIo:-m-s-n: could be solved, and 


conduce. 

Tne final draft 

wTth wmich I cannot agree, 

note of dissent. 

I w.-culd Eke to make my basic position clear and the 
issue may be prezentsc in the follpo-mg man.ner : 

Full and prcduc ■tn'S for all a’ule-bocied 

persons of em.ployacle age should he the oTojecthe of 
fn-e country's smpkr.-ment policy. I;o doubt there is 
big ci.Terence 'cetwee.u the o’ujectrva and what 


m their 

fun 

emp!a 

'.fTne: 

St entered in r 

ny country 

under the 

pre- 


sen 
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but 

in reality 

g:xz 
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by 

leaps 


hounds 
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g of time. 

Tr-ir 



grOTo*! 
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£n 

: ala 

rming ; 

r£:t-2 

that ft it 

now 


sz.ppr.nz the very vitals of the onuntry. 

The reahsatfon of the ob'yenti'/e of fcli employment 
ia possible only in a real soeiafist system where 
prc-iuctr.'£ actrriry is tho.'oughly planned and ca.nried 
on solely in the intererts of the society a.s a v-hole. It 
has already been demonttrat-ed in practice In --arious 
co'unt.ries what soeialisri can achieve. Soviet Pmtsra 
solved the problem of unrcmploymrcnt In the course of 
its very hrst Kwe Year Pla.n. hn Cnrna, -/-here me 
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problem was no less acute than what it is in India, 
unemployment has been banished from the society. 
Similar is the case with other backward' countries which 
Jiave taken the socialist path of development. Although 
I must admit here that there may be some sort of- 
frictional unemployment in these countries; but the 
problem in the main has been solved. 

We are quite conscious of the fact that the com- 
mittee have had to formulate their recommendations 
under different circumstances altogether and not under 
a desirable or “idea!” system. One should not draw a 
pessimistic picture from what has been staled above. 
According to us, even under the existing socio-economic 
system it is possible to generate greater employment 
opportunities which could go a long way in arresting 
the deterioration in our unemployment position. To 
attain this'objective it is necessary to radically change 
our whole approach to planning, investment, employ- 
ment policy, etc. But with regret I must mention here 
that the committee’s recommendations have not gone 
very far in that regard. I find much sense in what Dr. 
Ashok Mitra has said that the recommendations are 
confined to traditional sphere and line of thinking. 

The schemes recommended by the committee are 
more or Jess already there, as for example; Crash Pro- 
gramme on Rural and Urban employment, expansion of 
irrigation facilities with particular emphasis on small 
irrigation schemes, land reclamation, rural electrifica- 
tion, rural roads, rural housing, rural water supply and 
similar other labour-intensive industries. 

The committee of course in their sincere effort urged 
the government to provide adequate funds for imple- 
mentation of labour iatensive schemes ami these will 
undoubtedly receive all full suporf. But these project' 
implementations , alone will not achieve the desired 
objective of employment generation, unless radical 
changes are brought in the present institutional set up. 
There! unfortunately, the committee have not made 
positive and firm recommendations. 

The basic cause of grosving unemployment and 
under-eroployroent in India, according to us, is the- 
predominant existence of private osvnership in the- 
means, of production. The problem got aggravated- 
during the last 25 years because of wrong economic and' 
fiscal policies pursued by the present government, which' 
has a particular class character. These molive-orienled- 
policies of the government are continuing to consoli- 
date and strengthen more and more every day, the posi- 
tion of the big business houses and rural rich on the 
one hand and causing shrinkage of employment and 
job opportunities on the other. The same fatal policies 
have led to the fall in the actual growth rate of our 
economy. Unfortunately the committee did not apply 
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their ihind to this aspect of the problem. In the ab 
sence of a firm and basic approach the recommendations 
of'the committee are inclined to be little stereotyped in 
character. 

1 must point out the committee have not dealt with 
the phenomenal growth of foreign and Indian monopoly 
houses in terms of profits, assets, turn over and remit- 
tances in spite of the so called curbs imposed’ on them 
by the government through its “NEW” industrial 
licensing policy and- formation of the Monopoly and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission. The Gom- 
miltee did not find it important enough to recommend 
imposition of any drastic curbs on the activities of the 
monopoly bouses. Over and- above, their recommen- 
dation on industry under Chapter VIII on regularisation 
of irregular increase in installed capacity, if implement- 
ed, will undoubtedly lead- to the further strengthening of 
the position of- the monopoly houses which will in its- 
turn worsen the problem of urban unemployment; 
Similarly we in the committee did not consider it neces- 
sary In Chapter VII-~“AgricuIfufe” to recommend 
measures for curbing the growth of the rural-’ rich who 
are equally creating difficulties in the way of-providing- 
productive employment to the rural surplus landless 
labour force. 

One of the fundamental drawbacks of the pTanning 
in India is the absence of any provision for compulsory 
implementation of the schemes included in the plan. 
Even most modest targets set in the plan remained- 
unfulfilled or unimplemented. The fate of the Crash 
Scheme for rural and urban developments - should act as 
an eye-opener to all of us. Even the meagre fund* 
earmarked for a particular project has been either kept 
unspent or is being diverted to some other low-priority- 
unproductive projects. The-fateof "the crash scheme 
for rural employment”, introduced - in-J970-7J with the- 
object of providing employment to 1000 persons on an- 
average per year in every district is‘ a glaring example. 
This scheme was put into operation on the basis of 100 
per cent grant -of the Central Government, and with an 
annual allocation of Rs. 50 crores. Thus each ■ district 
was allotted on an average Rs. 12,5 lakhs per annum; 
The-study of the expenditure pattern reveals the follow- 
ing picture : 

■ During 1971-72, 81- per cent of fhe total expenditure 
incurred in 13 states and 5- union territories relates- to 
one item alone namely “construction of roads.” The 
expenditure incurred on minor irrigation is only to the 
tune of 8.89 per cent. And on land reclamation it is as 
low as 1 .6 per cent (source— 36th report of the Estimates 
Committee — fifth Lok Sabha 1972-73, page 65). Many 
other crash schemes have met with the same fate. 

Under the circumstances there- is ho guarantee that ■ 
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the Committee’s recommendations on the employment 
generating schemes, even if accepted by the government, 
will be given effect to. The government, as seen by its 
past and present performances, will diseharge its duties 
by setting a number of targets without sincerely mean- 
ing their implementation. 

It should be remembered that the bulk of the pro- 
ductive activities are carried out in India as in many 
other capitalist countries, by private individuals and 
joint stock enterprises. The productive enterprises 
owned by the government account for not more than 
6% of the net domestic product. (Source : Pocket book 
of economic information, 1971, published by the 
Ministry of Finance, Government of India). The accep- 
ted recommendations of the committee will not be im- 
plemented in letter and in spirit unless there is some 
form of compulsion including provision for penal action. 
It is equally and urgently necessary, along with that, to 
raise the public sector to the ‘commanding heights’ of 
our economy in the true sense of the term meaning, the 
vital sectors of our economic activities, including busi- 
ness operations of the foreign banks and other com- 
panies where there is foreign equity partieipation, have 
to be brought under the public sector. 

The committee have recommended additional and 
new fiscal incentives to all entrepreneurs with a view to 
encourage them to set up industries in backward regi- 
ons. Before making these recommendations it was 
necessary to have an assessment of past overall impact 
of the incentives that are already available. From the 
reports that we have, we do not find any break-through 
in this direction unfortunately. 

D uring the last 3 years, out of a total number of 
about 247 industrial licences issued to 20 larger busi- 
ness houses and foreign campanies, not more than 25 
relate to setting up of industries in backward regions 
(Parliament replies). 

The lending policy of the term financing institutions 
and nationalised banks is more or less meant to favour 
the metropolitan cities and large business houses. 

From a recent study by the credit planning cell of 
the Reserve Bank of India on the state-wise and region- 
wise performance in deposit mobilisation and sector- 
wise credit disbursement and also expansion of bank 
branches by the public sector commercial banks bet- 
ween cnd-June, 1969 and end-June, 1972, it could be 
seen that the public sector banks have not generally so 
far operated in the manner they should have had in con- 
forming with the basic declared objective of nationalisa- 
tion. Even now, the priority sectors remain neglected. 
Pace of expansion of bank branches in the rural and 
unbanked areas for mopping up surplus resources and 
for agricultural credit facilities to the rural needy has 


slowed down in the last 2 years. 

It is not enough to recognise in theory, the necessity 
for tackling the problem of unemployment and under- 
employment on a warfooting. It is also necessary to 
translate this theory into practice and with that objec- 
tive in view the committee could have recommended 
measures for compulsory implementation of the plan 
schemes with provision for punishment in case of failure 
and non-implementation. 

But unfortunately no such recommendation has been 
made. 

In this connection I fully endorse the suggestion put 
forward by Dr. Ashok Mitra for creation of a “Central 
Employment Fund” with contributions from industrial 
employers in the private sector, rural rich, public sector 
undertakings, nationalised banks, financial institutions 
and Central and state budgets. 

On Chapter VII “agriculture” there is not much of 
disagreement over the recommendations. But it must be 
mentiond that the committee’s recommendations have 
amounted to ‘putting the cart before the horse’. It is 
necessary to take drastic and honest measures for 
break through in agriculture, which is now stagnating. 
In other words, it is absolutely necessary to improve 
agriculture on a sustained basis by releasing the rural 
productive forces. Adequate employment opportunities 
could easily be generated in the rural areas through 
this measure alone and not through mechanical imple- 
mentation of a number of schemes. 

In our opinion the country’s strategy for breaking 
the stagnation in agriculture should be the adoption of 
a programme of genuine radical land reforms in the 
interests of the peasantry and this should get first 
priority. 

The land policy of the government has not been 
directed to bring effective and radical land reforms in 
the interests of the peasantry. It was mainly directed 
at some reforms in the existing land relations by trans- 
forming the feudal landlords into capitalist landlords. 

In this way the government expected that agricultural 
production would substantially improve and food 
problem thus solved. In this process a new class of 
rural rich has come into existence and this class now 
dominates the rural economy. This new rural rich has 
been mainly able to derive major benefits out of the 
rural development schemes of the government. As a 
result, social tension in the rural areas has increased 
and the economic position of the agricultural labourers 
and small farmers worsened. 

Even the limited programme of land reform (like 
consolidation of holdings, tenancy reforms, ceiling on 
land holdings and distribution of surplus land among 
the agricultural labourers and poor peasants) included 
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in the First Pian rc’mains unimplcmcntcd to date. 

Tile Planning Commission’s task force on agrarian 
relations has come to the conclusion : “In the context 
of the socio-economic conditions prevailing in the rural 
areas of the countr)’, no tangible progress can be 
c.xpectcd in the field of land reforms in the absence of 
requisite political will. The sad truth is that this 
crucial factor has been wanting.” 

The task force’s report goes on to say that in no 
sphere of public capacity since independence “has the 
hiatus between precept and practice, between policy 
pronouncements and actual execution has been as gre.af 
as in the domain of land reforms.” 

Farming cooperative movement in India has not 
made any headway and most of the existing farming 
cooperative societies arc controlled by the rural vested 
interests. It is bound to be so. Correct solution of 
the land problem is the main guarantee for a successful 
cooperative movement. The cooperative movement 
in the Peoples’ Republic of China was successful simply 
because the government of that country drew up and 
implemented a scheme of radical land reforms in the 
interests of the peasantry. 

Rapid growth of farming cooperative societies 
(which is possible only in the back-ground of a success- 
ful implementation of the policy of radical land 
reforms), is the only solution to the problem of growing 
fragmentation of holdings. Unfortunately the 
committee did not lay any emphasis on this important 
issue. 

TIic need for a bigger Fifth Plan 

One cannot deny the fact that one of the main 
causes of growing unemployment-under employment 
in the country Is the low rate of growth in the country’s 
national income, which in its turn should be attributed 
mainly to the low rate of capital formation. Capital 
formation is not only low, the rate of growtli has fallen 
during the past few years. 

Why this low rate of capital formation ? Our country, 
though under-developed, has no shortage of financial 
and natural resources. By resources we mean not 
simply , visible financial , resources. By this term w-e 
mean actual and potential and hidden 'economic 
surplus’ which is lying with monopolists, big traders, 
speculators and the rural rich. The committee did not 
dctil with the question of resources. . 

We feel, if is possible to, invest 20-25% of the 
country’s national income without imposing any curb 
on the current consumption of the. ovorwhclming 
majority of the population. Of course, the conspicuous 
consumption by the very small richer section has to be 
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drastically curbed. 

Without a bigger Fifth Plan, it will not be possible 
to create adequate job opportunities. According to 
us, it is certainly possible (and desirable too) to raise 
the Fifth Plan outlay by at least 50% without imposi- 
tion ofany fresh burdens on the common people. It i.s 
even possible to lessen the burden on the common man 
and at the same time step up Fifth Plan outlay and 
investment. 

For doing this it will be necessary to launch a 
ruthless attack on the urban and rural vested interests. 
But we do not think, the present government with its 
particular class character has got the politiciil courage 
and plans to do that. 

Other topics of interest 

“Dimension of the problem.” 

The final draft is somewhat improvement upon (ho 
first one in that an attempt has been made to present an 
overall picture of unemployment and undcr-cmploy- 
menf in the country. 

We have no disagreement with the view that the 
“the estimate of unemployment should include the 
persons who arc wholly unemployed as well as those 
who have work for less than 14 hours a week. On this 
basis, according to the final draft, the likely number of 
.unemployed persons may reasonably be taken as 1S.6 
million including 8.9 million who arc unemployed and 
9.7 million who work for less than 14 hours a week and 
who may be treated on par with the unemployed. This 
will include 16,1 million persons in rural areas.' (7.6 
million males and 8.5 million females) and 2.5 million 
persons in urban areas.” According to us the figure 
.relating to urban unemployment is a gross under esti- 
mate. The surxey conducted in various .States \vill 
bear this out. We think a separate paragraph should 
be inserted in this chapter dealing with (be problem of 
under-employment. 

Total number of persons working less than 28 hours 
have been estimated by the committee at 27,2 million 
heads. These 27.2 million persons should be cate- 
gorised as “severely underemployed”. This will enable 
us to get an overall picture of the magnitude of the 
problem. , Besides, the committee could have also made 
the follovsing recommendation ; viz. 

That the Central Statistical Organisation should 
publish cvcr>' year a white paper on the trends of 
employment, unemployment and under-employment, 
on the lines of yearly , statements on national income 
estimates. 

Now I come to Chapter on Education and Training 
. “Causes of educated unemploj-ment.” ’ ■ 
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According to the report “a major factor has been 
the evergrowing rush for higher education, etc.” 

A major factor, according to the Education 
Commission’s report and many other such reports, is 
the present system of education itself. The British 
rulers introduced the colonial educational system in 
India to recruit clerks for their colonial administration. 
The system introduced by the alien rulers remains more 
or le.ss unchanged even after the 25 years of indepen- 
dence. There had been however very minor modifica- 
tions here and there. Surprisingly enough this basic 
factor has not been mentioned in the report. 

Tlie recommendations with regard to higher educa- 
tion, we apprehend, will lead to curtailment and 
restriction of higher education. This, we oppose on 
principle. The Committee’s recommendations are 
based on erroneous and lop-sided notion of so called 
“higher educational explosion” in India. The follow- 
ing table will speak for itself. 

Students in Higher Educational Institutions 

(per 1000 population in 1968) 


1. China (mainland) ,. 122 

2. U.S.A. .. 37 

3. Canada , . 23 

4. U.S.S.R. .. 19 

5. Philippines , , 16 

6. Japan , . 15 

7. Sweden ,. 15 

8. Netherlands , . 14 

9. Australia , . 14 

10. France 10 

11. Poland , . 10 

12. Italy . . 8 

13. West Germany 7 

14. Belgium 6 

15. U.A.R. ,, 6 

16. Pakistan .. 3 

17. India , . 2 


Source — India, Pocket book of Economic information 
1971 ; Government of India, Ministry of Finance, 
Department of Economic Affairs. 

It can be seen from the table that India’s rate of 
admission is lower than even Pakistan. 

Qualitative improvement in higher education is 
certainly desirable and for that the present structure 
has to be radically changed and a new one brought 
into existence. Higher education in the field of art, 
culture, etc. must not be curtailed in the name of 
“quality”. 


Some Basic Issues 

The committee have rejected the suggestion for 
unemployment relief. We wholly disagree with this. 
We do not lose sight of the fact that it is an enormous 
job to identify the persons who are genuinely unemploy- 
ed. The financial commitment in connection with the 
implementation of the scheme is also considerable. 
Besides there will be causes of misuse and corruption. 
But on these grounds we cannot deny subsistence allo- 
wance to the unemployed. They are suffering not 
because of any fault of their own. The Govern.mcnt 
has to take the blame for adopting w'rong development 
programmes and in keeping alive the out-dated socio- 
economic system as we find today in India. It is the 
bounden duty of the Government either to provide them 
with suitable employment or in the alternative give them’ 
subsistence allowance so that they can survive. In 
almost all the countries of the world worth mentioning, 
the government takes care of the unemployed persons. 
We feel in India, too, the unemployed persons deserve 
equal treatment. We should have recommended in clear 
language the broad principle on the basis of which the 
government should work out a detailed scheme on this. 

If the government has the mind to be good to these 
unemployed, the problem of funds can’t stand on the 
way. We have to treat this whole thing as a war on 
poverty and unemployment. And when we fight a war 
we do not hinder our cause for want of money. 

The recommendation for the creation of a special 
fund (unemployment subsistence fund) should have been 
given top priority. This could easily be created by a 
direct special levy on the concerns under the control of 
the 75 monopoly houses, large independent companies, 
as well as the foreign controlled companies. Nobody 
will deny that they are passing through very prosperous 
days. This special levy which may be called “unemploy- 
ment subsistence levy” should be imposed on the rural 
rich also. 

While the committee have generally expressed their 
opposition to automation and other labour-saving 
devices, it had recommended introduction of sophisti- 
cated technology and mechanised equipment in certain 
cases. This recommendation, in our opinion, will 
undoubtedly lead to misuse and backdoor automation 
and mechanisation. It was nccessay to say categorically 
in the report that we arc opposed to automation in 
principle. Even in advanced countries like the U.S.A. 
and the U.K. it has been seen that automation has led 
to displacement of human labour. In India, where we 
top in the world in unemployment and uhcrc the 
avenues of employment is severely limited, any kind of 
automation will only make a bad thing worse. 
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I am grateful to my colleagues in the committee for 
giving me the opportunity to submit this note of 
dissent. 

(Sd.) 

(Jyotirmoy Bosu) 

2. Dr. Bishambcr Das Marg, 

NEW DELHI-1. 

Minute of supplementation by Gaulam Malbur 
I. Preamble 

While forwarding the Interim Report of this Com- 
mittee to the Hon’ble Minister of Labour and Reha- 
bilitation the Chairman had mentioned that we were 
addressing ourselves to some basic questions and 
eliciting the opinion of the groups on them. Since that 
time a discussion on these has taken place within the 
Committee on a number of occasions, and it has also 
had the benefit of the report of the Groups with their 
annexures including one dealing with the special view- 
point which is known as the Long-Term Strategy 
Approach. The Committee has wide terms of reference 
regarding Long Term measures for promoting cmploj-- 
ment including changes in the industrial, fiscal, monetary 
and educational policy required for the purpose. In 
that conte.xt, in the Chapter on Basic Issues the Com- 
mittee has considered some of the elements raised by 
the Long-Term Strategy Approach and incorporated 
them in the relevant section of the Chapter. In view of 
this a Minute of Supplementation on this approach 
written by the present signatory is included as part of 
the Report as the issues raised require to be given 
serious attention in the formulation of Government and 
National Policy, though the way the Strategy may be 
implemented, would require a considerable amount of 
further research. In its various recommendations on 
particular matters the Committee has tended to lean 
towards the principles of choice as enunciated in the 
Long-Term Strategy Approach as far as it may be 
practicable. But the present signatory has the feeling 
that the Committee will find it difficult to see its way to 
accepting the Approach in its entirety, and hence it has 
been necessary to witc a separate note to present the 
viewpoint in its essential elements in an integrated 
manner. This note, therefore, presents the elements 
which are of a basic nature in the Long-Term Strategy 
Approach which, in the opinion of the signatory, ought 
to regulate the policy towards non-employment. 

II. Growth and Employment 

In the Strategy Approach the question of creation of 


employment opportunities is intimately linked to the 
Growth process. The question of employment is viewed 
as an essential part of the development process and a 
part of the plan, not outside it. As a matter of fact in 
the Strategy Approach there cannot be any activity 
outside a proper Plan of Development, for any increas- 
ed level of work in any field either uses physical 
resources or produces them, and hence the level and 
composition of the National Product is efltected. For a 
plan to be consistent, production must be at least 
approximately, according to its provisions. 

The Strategy Approach rejects the viewpoint that 
employment should be created in jobs which do not 
form part of a proper National Plan which is to be in 
accord with the optimum strategy for the path to a state 
of development and gives effect to it in operational 
terms. It is the growth of the National Product in the 
appropriate directions as laid down in the proper plan 
which must alone create employment, and it is denied 
that jobs ought to be created in any way one can even 
though for unproductive purposes, under pressure of 
vocal or dormant demand. This is so because the 
problem of unemployment can be tackled through the 
Development Path alone. There are innumerable 
avenues of productive employment in the country where 
each person can contribute to the National Product 
forming a part of a proper plan rather than drawing a 
wage from various forms of mis-employment be it as a 
doorkeeper outside an executive’s office or at a higher 
level, a Minister without adequate portfolio. 

Efficiency in production must be the criterion for 
creating the jobs, and what it consists in, is the scope 
of a part of this minute, in so far as an efficienf 
technique is one which forms a part of the OptimunJ 
Strategy obtained on the basis of minimising the time 
for obtaining the objective subject to the constraints. 
Giving jobs through some special programmes outside 
the strategy can only be the result of failure of effort to 
plan for development properly or shortfall in implemen- 
tation. A plan should be flexible enough to allow 
introduction of alternative measures in case of shortfalls 
without affecting the structure of resources required 
elsewhere in the plan. 

Secondly, the Strategy Approach denies the view 
that in conditions of existence of quite a large reserve 
of non-employed population, employment can be 
created in the long run without growth, or that there is 
a choice between growth and employment. , It is known 
that in the Optimum Strategy pertaining to the existing 
conditions, one cannot get employment except through 
laying the foundations of an economy growing in an 
optimum manner, and, on the other hand, one cannot 
get the economy growing in the right manner without 
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I'li'itllniuil/iil'lo I'liii'lnyiiK'iX. II' llioro In any ilovliillou 
ruuullioM' iwiM'niiiiioipiiil piliuiitlt'fi, lIuMi imy Mirny 
>'umlv\yi>UMii v\iU'iovl IM nil!UMU|'lo,vn\iM\i, wlillo luiy «hUI 
luvonluu'ul I'u'iiUal In inlnliwonlnK'nl, tu>ll\ ol' wliU'l' 
KhUu'o llu' riipm'lly ol' llii' iM'oiioiiiy lo nlli'r moio 
ompInyuu’uMo oiluMM, Ih'i'Hum' IIu’ nppiopi I iUo I'liplliil 
iiiul i'i\iiMmiplli>n iuhuIm iiio iio( roi uvtpnnillnnly Ittiill 
lip, on llu' I'mmIm or wlik'h i'ooiIm, riiliiu’ I'lowlli woiiM 
III’ lU'i'i'li'i nil'll, 

('ill' I'liiiiiol iiImo I'li’iili' I'liiployiiH’iil viillilly I'V 
li'i'liiiliHii"! NNliti'li lii'lil NO Hull' piiiiUii'l llml 11 pm( ol' 
llll' W'lipi' llll’l lo In' 'Ullvillll'n'll riolll MOIIIO Ollu'l 
llllllINlI Il'N, I II pill lull I'lliplovilll'lll ll'l II nIiOI l-ll'l lll 
Opll’l'llvi' III llll lllllll’l lll'M'lopi’ll I'OllllllV I'l lo I'Olllll'lllll 
ll lo pi'l pi'llllll Illllll'I-lll'Vl'topilll'III. Ill’l'IIIIM' llll'l I'llll 111 ' 
iii'lili'Vi'il oiilv hv li’i'liiiluiii"i III' pioiliii'lloii \i Ilk'll liiivi' 
MO low pioiliii'lk lly pi'i iiiiiii (lull I'vi'ii llin puMiii'iil ol'n 
mili'ilNli'iii'i’ li'M'l wii)\i' In k'op II iIIni'iI. Hill'll II I’oiii Ml' 
mil'll Iv iivolik'il, liow'UH'vi'i tilioiip limy Im Urn ik'iunml'i 
I'oi lull I’lupliiviiii'iK liy llll’ iioii-i’iiiplovi'il iiK’iiihi'i'i ol' 
dll' woiMiip ruiii'. rill' I'l'oiioiio' mIioiiIiI iliiiw kilo Ilio 
oi'iiiiiilNi'il Mi'rioi ol' iippiopiliili' li'i'liiik|ui"i (In' llii'V 
ruiiiiil lo I'l' ol lilpli Ol low ik’nii'i’ ol iiii'i'liniilMiilloid ll'l 
nniuy noil I'liiplovi'il Will ki'i I, lull iliiii’ oi pnil liitu’, mi 
poNMlkli' iiMlii' 'iiiIi'iImIi'iu'i' wniu’, wlillo lIu' iomI mIiouIiI 
ri’iuiilii wiillliiH III dll' liiiillllouiil oi'i'iipndoii iliiiwlui’, 
dm iiiuun wiii',1’ im dioy Imvo ikuii’ dll hldu’ilo, U ki 
(liiounli (lil’i (lull Imil 111(1’ oC luowlli will Im I'lint'iuk'U’il 
lor llio'io lion I'liiplovi’il Will ll'l !i In Im luoiiiikl kilo dm 
puli' ol dll' Ol HlllliHl'll Ml’l'IOl IIM I'lUployi’ll pi'lMOIW In till' 

ni'M li'w vi'iiiM, 

A I'linliiivi'iilloii ol (kl'i priiii’liik’ liv u’lliiii loo kink 
a ili'i'.ivi' ol iiii’i'kiiiilMiilloii d'oi dll' I'roiioiuy im a wliolo) 
)\lvi"i Hull' I’liiploMiii'iil iiuw iiiiil link’ III dll' Inluio 
Immui'ii' ol dm low uik' ol iuov\di mi aoi'miiK ol dm 
vi'iykiak I'lipllal kili'iinllv imr luaii, ,'\ I'liiiliiiM'Ulkiu 
kv u'lkin loo low a ik'iui'i' ol iiii'i'kanlMiidon (loi dm 
annii'i’iili' I'lonouiy) yli'lik. no poMMlkllliv oliwowlk, aiul 
Imiii'i' ll iiiiiv I’l' dial II kink Invi'l ol I'lnployiiii'nl 
(llii'iink III a wai’i' li’M'l Imlow MUk'ilMli'in’i') niiiy Im 
imkli'Vi'il now, kiil in dm I'niiiii’ dm Mlliiiidon I'liiinoi 
kiipiovi’ nail'll, lU, inowlli ki Nliildlk’il, I'lm opiinnuu 
ti'i'knk(iii' I , dll' pi opni vi’kk'li ’ 111 inowlli. I'liiployumul 
anil Miii'liil ju'-di'i', mill k Ik’s in Imlwi'i'ii lliwm two 
i'\lii'nii”i, kill k'linkin lowiiiiki a liikiv low ik'nim’ ol 
nwi'kunkmdon In dm I'oiiMiinplion M'l'kir, ami ooivm- 
ilimnlK yk'klkin a lililk I’niplovnu'iil-pok'iillal. 

VU, ( ww'\ '('v'liu iwwl Skavl Uan 

Will'll wi' lull 111' ( iiowlli, ll ki nmankiitlul to viaw 
dll' ph'i’i"i', orniowik I'Vi'i a Imin pi'iioil, All ilavalop 
nmiil liiiN lo kii\t’ IIn '.InlilN llsi’il lo a lonn-li'ini 


okji’i'ilvo mill wkal In I'niak’il in dm nkorl riiii Im llm 
iiilllal kiMlaliui'iil ol a lonn-U'iiu palli ol ik'Vi'lopnmnl, 
Nou-Mi’i louii dikili’iM oik'll I'lmm llmlr nyi'M lo dm loiin- 
U'HU ky i|Uodnn Ki'yim'i mil ol I'onk'sl : "In dm loan 
run wo ma all ik’iiil". l imy laiinli oyor dm lorly-yiiiir 
old JoKa mill lor lliaiii dm inaliar aiiiki ilmra, 'I'lmy lull 
lo uiular.’iianil dial KayiiaM wmim, In IIiIm ipilp, nalikin 
kiipallaiil wllk laiMNa/-l'a(ra ai'mimulMlM wko warn 
raaoniiuaiiillnn lU’vai iiiimni kini'lioii mi dia kiKilii ol a 
Ikaory dial. In dm loiin-i iin, uiminployiiii'iil would Im 
aoriaalad kv Ikmll. Tim apkorkaii kmi no Mlniiilk’mma 
|kr a Mlliiallmi iil planiilnn wkara dm ar hioiiiImi Im 
rai’ouiiimndkin Iniiimdlala novarniiiaiii aalioii kill (Im 
iiiallar lo ka dai'klad Im wliallmr dm aliolaa ol liivaMl- 
iiiani ki lo Im novariiad kv I'oiiMklaradoii parlakilnn lo 
a ',koi 1 dnm korl,'oii or a lonn mm, In IIiIm aonli'M It 
Im lali’viinl lo ii'iMi’il dial Ikoiink wa dla In dm loiin run, 
a.'i kulldi'i'M ol our iialloiial aaonoiiiy wa llva lor ilia 
lonn 11111 and, aim to araala an ai'oiioniy wlmraiu our 
aklldiaii will liaii’ a Imllar ilaal Ilian wkal wa liava Imaii 
akia lo an|o\', 'I'kki In aii\'kianail (kroiink plauiilnn 
widi a Imin-li'ini limk’oii. A m'i Ii’n ol Mkorl-raiijm 
palllailvi’M will iiol I'lianna dm Mlliiallon MiikNlaiidally 
and will (ala dm aoiinli v aNiray. 

II ki, Iki’n’lora. daNliakla lo illsdiinulMli Ilia larin 
"loun-run" wkli'k Mlnullla’i miloiiialk’ aipiillkrkiiii 
Ikiounk dm inarlal timakmii'aii wilkoiil novariiiiiaiil 
kilarvi’iillon, mid Imimi' a iik'lliiaal Mlala wlilali iiiiiv 
iiavar Im ii'imlmil, I'roni "Imin iarni'' wlilali Mlniillk'M dm 
lonn rmina km I, •mi lor aailva laivai iiiiianl liiiarvanlkin 
dirounk a Ilian ol ilavalopiiii'iil lo ai'liiala aallvlllan lo 
lull' pliii'i' wkli'k would not milotiiiillaally liava 
oaaurrad In a lakina; lalia ai'ononiy. 

Tala lor aMinipIo, dm polk'v dull wa aarn lori'lnii 
asakauna 111 dm Mill'll lariu kv aNporllun Iron ora. 11 
loolM an I'M'i'i'iliiinly allrai'livi' propo'ddou lor Molvliin 
kidaima ol payiiu’iil prokli'iiiM. Ikil a lldla kll ol 
diminkl till iii'nmd'i im Imin-k'i ni alVai'lM would ylaki dm 
raMiill dial ll iIiIm In I'milluui'il lo Im iloim wa mIiiiII mm 
day liiiil dial ilia Iron ora ii",i'i vi’n I'm our own iu’i’iIm 
liava Imaii ik'plalod, ami oiii liirllmr davi'lopmaiil Is 
ralmdad. Tills is apail I'loiii dm ri'Snll dial iiiiii'k liioia 
I'oiainn awliauna I'oiikl Im aarimd ky aoiivaidiin dm limi 
ma kilo Mk'i'l, dll' sii’i'l kilo i'i|ulpumnl, auildmai|iilp- 
iimiil kilo I'ouMiiimr nooils wkli'k ma laiiiiki'il lor llm 
aspmi inarlal, W'a also a\'okl lliaialw' du’ loss ol 
Imvlnii aM'limii','' III dm slimMarni Wlik'li Is dim lo ollmr 
aounirk’s kiipoilkin our kmi ma, liialliin lisa ol ii kir 
dmtr own iiiowlk, amivaidnn ll wllk a siipi'iku laakiio- 
loi’.v kilo aiiiilpiiianl ami (’."ods wlik'k lliay sail lo iis 
III pi iaas kli’kai Ikan Ikosa akainad kvlmtlanuiaiiii- 
laaluiais, as Ilk." aoinpala wllk ns In ilia imiilal ol' 
davalopkin ammiilas, I'nilliar ll kiis nimlats wllliki 
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the country' also, because of the' craze for imported 
goods which finds scope through partially successful 
pressure for liberalising certain types of unnecessary 
imports or goods smuggled into the country. 

In terms of employment, there is a' similar confusion ' 
between short-term measures and long-term measures. 
For instance there is a lot of effort regarding imple- 
mentation of crash programmes. A crash programme 
should not, in spite of what its name signifies, refer to 
an unplanned and haphazard set of schemes'. Ordinarily 
the schemes should be well thought-out in advance for 
various contingencies, so that they may be interlinked 
in an integrated manner with the growth process. 
They should be parts of a contingency plan and there 
should be no quality of ‘crash’ about the programme 
when it means only that it is implemented speedily. 
It should really comprise of a set of interlinked district 
plans which are' to be as a whole speeded up to the 
'limits of the physical feasibility and should- provide 
employment through that process, whenever special 
needs arise. The schemes in a crash pro^amme whieh' 
are not a part of the plan, conflict with the long-rim 
needs of development because of the random use of the 
resources. Speeding up a properly werked-otit ’plan 
does not conflict with' the long-term objectives because 
it brings' its fulfilment nearer. Hence, the latter alone 
should be the vehicle of providing employmcru. 
According to the Strategy Approach an ill-worked out ' 
crash programme will not solve the problem of un- 
employment but a well-integrated plan only will sub- 
stantially solve the problem of unemployment. If the 
schemes are outside the plan, the problem of unemploy- 
ment cannot be solved by crash programmes of the 
uncoordinated sort wherein a road'is built from no'- 
whereto anywhere, or a couple of e.xtra clerks are 
employed to 'fill up' ledgers which should have been’ 
done anyhow by the already under-worked staff. ■ 

Let us examine another view which states that short- 
term employment may be increased through production 
of goods which show a high demand-potential. When 
we decide to allow production of goods on the basis. of 
demand alone we come across goods which cater to (he 
requirements of those svho have high purchasing power. 
In the short-run the production of these goods’ creates 
- employment, -but in long-run it takes the economy 
away from the equalitarian , structure (of reduction in 
disparities in consumption standards).' It militates 
against social policy as well as employment' policy, for 
it brings about a regime in which goods percolate frpni 
the top towards the middle income-groups ■ in a very 
slow fashion, while the common men’s requirements 
are not met. • 

It also generates an economy in which modernised 
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consumer durables are given substantial proportion of; 
investments. ' Many of these goods can be produced 
only through highly mechanised forms of production 
which offer very low employment per -unit of capital 
investment. They set the pace of the economy as a 
low-employmcnt economy. What is gained in terms of 
short-range employment through consumer luxuries is 
lost in terms of potentiality to give employment in' the 
next period. We have got into this malaise of a low- 
employment economy by concentrating upon the short- 
run each time, The country can no longer afford to 
take short-range measures which do not form a part of 
the long-term-Optimum Development path. 

The above attitude does not deny the importance of 
the short-term and the action necessary to - be taken 
(herein. But it is to be emphasised that the short-term 
ought hot to exist by itself but should be treated only 
as a segment of a longer horizon to which pertains a 
well thought-out plan of development from the present 
conditions to . the objective to be attained in the long- 
term, Each bit of the short term must-take us forward 
along the chosen path towards that long-term objective 
and hence the achievement of the short-term becomes 
extremely ■ important. It is because of this that the 
short term cannot be thought of except in the context 
of the long-term path. On the other hand, with chang- 
ing circumstances (like technical knowledge improving) 
the long-term path has to be rechalked periodically, 
while for short-term shortfalls in implementation 
changes are required for adjustment purposes. These 
are the proper domain of short-term considerations for 
economic action. 

This also does not mean that when there are employ- 
ment opportunities for productive purposes using little 
of rhe scarce resources they may be left untapped in the 
short-term. What is to be stressed is that if these cater 
to the needs of the common man they ought not to be 
left untapped and should form a part of the long-term 
path of development, because they would thereby be 
able to cater to the demand for consumer necessaries 
which a rapid expansion of the capital-goods- sector 
necessitates. The production of such of the goods as 
can be exported as handicrafts or works of skill should 
also form part of the plan and encouraged. Since the 
same services may be got from many , types of -goods, 
the types which substitute the use of the production of 
the heavy-investment sector by those in plentiful - supply 
may also be allowed to be covered by the plan (e.g. 
straw-curtains ■ instead • of air conditioners). There 
should be a provision in the plan itself for. tapping- of 
the potentials at the district level and the plan at that 
level ought to be flexible enough to make provision for 
the commodities which do not require scarce resources 
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and arc produced out of tlic cntliusiasm of the local 
people. 

We can, therefore, slate that our sights Toted on the 
long-term objective :ind eyes both on the long and the 
short period v/ill indicate investment plans for the 
present period which take us nearer to the target. Our 
eyes scanning only for feet make us oblivious that we 
arc nearing the edge of a cliff. The tremendous 
inflationary pressures v/hich an ill thought-out crash 
programme can generate in the economy, through 
unproductive investment, v/ould push it to the brink of 
an economic disaster, ^ 

fV. Unemployment and Non-ernploymenl 

In the literature of development economics an impor- 
tant distinction is made betv/cen unemployment which 
refers to people v/ho v/crc in employment previously 
and have been driven out on ticcount of a depression 
in economic activity and the state of non-employment 
where in a large mass of people v/erc never in appro- 
priate employment and arc to be drav/n into it. If the 
figures as collected by various surveys tire to be heeded 
they shov/ too lov/ a degree of lack of employment to 
be meaningful. The definition of lack of employment 
as used in these surveys itself needs to be revised, for 
people may be in jobs v/hich provide them too little 
even for subsistence, or they may get paid employment 
for too few days in the year. The Committee has very 
properly rejected these definitions and has taken the 
poverty line as a more reasonable measure v/ilh social 
meaning of lack of employment providing even sub- 
sistence, in the present minute, an even v/idcr definition 
is adapted, termed “non-employment” as referring 
firsty to the people v/ho do not get subsistence v/age 
v/hethcr occupied or not and secondly to those v/ho do 
get it but not through using the more efficient set of 
mutually non-inferior techniques. In the tv/o categories 
together are all the non-employcd. It signifies that if 
one v/crc v/anting to shift to the most efficient set of 
mutually non-inferior techniques from the individual 
inferior techniques largely used at present, there v/ould 
be no labour bottleneck to the shift to the c?;tcnt of 
existence of non-payment. The degree of non-employ- 
rnent, therefore, reflects the magnitude of the task of 
development ahead and the degree of deprivation of the 
mass of our population at the present from v/hat is 
attainable, 

'The most efficient set of mutually non-inferior and 
non-superior techniques arc the set of techniques of 
both lov/ and high degrees of mechanisation (arranged 
as v/hat is termed a production functicni connecting 
capital intensity per man employed to productivity). 


Herein no technique is inferior to anoiher on the criteria 
of productivity per unit of ctipital and per unit of 
labour, being satisfied simultitneously. Hence, techni- 
ques where output-capital ratio is high but output per 
man is low get high marks on one count Ihougli low on 
the other, arc not, therefore, inferior to techniques 
where labour productivity is high but capital producti- 
vity lov/. They arc mutually non-inferior and hence 
non-superior. They are superior to all techniques v/here- 
in output per unit of capital and per unit of labour ,are 
both lov/, because tlien both the criteria are satisfied 
simultaneously, 

'These techniques form the set of mutually non- 
superior and non-inferior techniques depicted as an 
lifficicnt-Production-Set or the production function 
mentioned above. Employment outside these is termed 
as cmploypmcnt, 'To be given a job v/ithin this set, 
but in the subset of appropriate techniques chosen on 
the criterion of national benefit may be called ‘True 
Employment’, During the path of development to the 
objective, people are to be gathered frotn Ifie regions of 
inferior techniques in the sphere of non-employment 
and non-'f rue-employment to tlie fold of superior 
techniques in the sphere of True Employment, 

At the end of the path of development the appro- 
priate teclmiques may be different from the path tind 
hence by the time v/c have finished traversing tite path 
of development and enter the slate of development ail 
the population must be truly employed in the “golde/i- 
age” technique tis described in the literature perltiining 
to the v/ork of Erofessor Jo;in Robitison in his book 
“Accumulation of Capital” v/rillen eighteen years back. 
This concept htis been ttiken by the present signatory as 
the long-run objective ofgrov/thin antilysis conducted 
since that time, 

'The problem of lack of employment is thus a long- 
term problem of lack of 'frue-employment rather than 
a short-term one of too many people chasing too fev/ 
jobs. It spans the v/hole Development Eath and is 
solved by ending the slate of under-devclop;nent .alto- 
gether, J’rovision of jobs v/ithoul refcrc/ice to this path 
is a short-run palliative and v/ill not solve the problem 
of lack of employment. Consequently, if v/c have to 
look at the problems of Unemployment vie cannot 
ewape the problem of looking to the structure of Deve- 
lopment Eath .and its objective ,as a v/hole. 

This can be done through the framev/ork of Stra- 
tegies of DeveIopme/)l, rather than merely .Strategies of 
Employmcni-crcalioj), 

V. Ohjectivc of Dcvclogtricaif 

The objective of long-term rlcvclopmenl taken ,as the 
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dtfamment of golden age refers to a state wherein all 
the working population then existing will have been 
given employment in the technique which gives steady 
growth at continued full employment at a highest stan- 
dard of living technically feasible and rising according 
to the full utilisation of scientific advances. The com- 
position of the packet of the standard of living at the 
objective of development is given by moral choice of the 
constituent individuals whether they would prefer to 
have largely material goods or cultural goods. But the 
potentiality of the economy will be to give goods of 
either composition, to prevent the situation where people 
in advanced countries enjoying higher standards of 
material well being, laud the great spiritual benefits ac- 
cruing to the rest of mankind by the lack of these goods 
for the latter. If austerity in living will be chosen for the 
long run, it will be the choice of that generation based 
upon its will, not forced on them for lack of capital- 
equipment capacity to produce the material or cultural 
goods whichever they will demand. 

Hence, in the long-run, for the economy to be able 
to give this choice,, the capital stock of the country has 
to be very high, specially in the basic industries which 
provide equipment for themselves, for the newer forms 
of technology, and for whatever type of consumer 
goods which the society may then want. The derived 
objective then becomes to accumulate the stock of 
capital in basic industries as much as possible. 

It may be asked as to why we should worry about 
building up the capital stock of basic industries when 
the general standard of living is below what would be 
considered as a reasonable subsitence level if they were 
employed. The Central Legislature of a country is 
composed of members who represent the interest of the 
people of the country as a whole. In this function, it 
is submitted that emphasis must be placed on the in- 
terest of the future people of the country as well as the 
present, for it is only on this basis that nation and eco- 
nomies are built up. It is ' for this reason that our 
Parliament has committed itself to a policy of priority 
for heavy investment reflecting our national commit- 
ment to the future generation. 

For more than a century and a quarter we have been 
in the process of slow development. If the commit- 
ment to rapid development had been undertaken a 
hundred years back, we would have been, by this time, 
economically one of the front-ranking countries. How- 
ever, due to the lack of commitment by the Govern- 
ment then in power, our growth of infra-structure and 
basic industries suflered, so that although we had a 
College of Civil Engineering many years before the 
establishment of M.I.T., in the U.S.A., we have been 
left for behind in technology, though>we started plann- 


ing railroad construction a century and a quarter baefc, 
our present network is rudimentary for a large country 
generating the traffic attendant upon an industrial 
devolution. Our commitment to the present generation 
is to give it a subsistence standard as a minimum fot ail 
the members who can be absorbed in employment in 
the optimum strategy, but it could not go beyond that 
till an adequate stock of capital has been built up in our 
basic industries. A hundred years back the decision 
rested with the foreign government. Now the decision 
lies with us and let us not be accused by the generation 
a hundred years hence that we left the pursuit of the 
future for the gains of the present beyond the level 
which necessity diettates as subsistence. There will be 
plenty of opportunities twentyfive years hence to let off 
steam a little bit after a spell of the Austerity economy. 
By a gradual rise of the standard of living after near- 
full employment is achieved, the rigour of the capital- 
accumulation economy in the Development Path may 
be some-what alleviated through phased rises in consu- 
mer necessaries for all. 

Various strategies by which accumulation of requi- 
site stock of capital could be attained, can be framed 
with regard to the type of goods which they stress. The 
one which is likely to reach the objective in least time 
subject to the constraints on the path is to be selected as 
the optimum strategy. 

VI. Tlic Choice of Goods 

There are two basic choices which must be made if 
the economy is to achieve true employment which, as 
we have stated, can come only from hastening the 
growth process in a proper manner. The first is what 
type of goods must an economy manufacture in the 
consumer-goods sector and the second is the degree of 
mechanisation for producing these. In some cases these 
are inter-related, for if cotton clothing is to be encoura- 
ged then there is a choice of technique through pro- 
duction of cotton by use of tractors or ploughs, but 
for terylene there is no alteranative to the use of highly- 
mechanised processes for the production of its basic 
material. The choice between production of moder- 
nised luxury goods and consumer necessaries cannot 
be escaped, because to the extent to which the former 
draw upon the resources of the Heavy-Investment 
Sector, the growth of the latter is restrained, because 
the essential Heavy-Investment materials which con- 
sumption necessaries require are shifted to luxury 
production (c.g. steel for drinking water pipes in rural 
areas is diverted to construction of superb residential 
colonies in suburbs of towns). 

The possible strategies are divided into two types 
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on the basis of the choice of consumption goods. In 
the first case, the choice flows from the Doctrine of 
Percolation whereby modernised luxury commodities 
are manufactured for the benefit of the top income- 
level of the population and it is expected that their use 
may percolate downwards as capacity expands. But it 
has been noticed that this process must necessarily be 
thwarted for two main reasons. 

Firstly, fresh investment goes into ever newer types 
of products which the high income-groups keep on 
voting to themselves. Thus they get promoted from 
earthenware coolers to ice-boxes, from there to refri- 
gerators and thence onwards to the deep freeze, rather 
than simple earthen-ware coolers with drinking water 
sources being rapidly diffused and new investment 
substantially flowing into them. 

Secondly, the productive capacity rising does not 
necessarily lead to economies, because, to achieve these 
economies large-scale factories with different techniques 
are required, which means a huge capital cost especially 
of scarce types of equipment. Hence, the cost may fall 
only slightly or may be higher than in other small-scale 
techniques, a phenomenon sometimes wrongly attribut- 
ed to better quality but which may be observed as 
having been really caused by over-capitalisation. 
However, the income falls steeply as the market 
expands from the top, because of the highly-skcw 
distribution. Hence, the market expands on the 
strength of high-level salesmanship, advertisement and 
the pressure of demonstration effeet. This leads to 
shifting of expenditure from essential wants to in- 
essential ones, and the attitudes of mind diverted from 
achievement of performance of one’s vmrk to achieve- 
ment in acquisition of consumer durables and other 
essentials. 

At the same time the techniques pertaining to 
modernised luxury-commodities being highly mechanis- 
ed, and the volume of investment large in this scetor 
and in sectors catering to its inputs, as a proportion of 
investment in manufacturing industry, the profit to 
wage ratio becomes high and the ratio of management- 
salary to wage bill of unskilled labour goes up, in spite 
of v/ages being above average in many of these indus- 
tries. The v/holc process loads to increased disparities 
in income and through that further disparities in 
consumption in the absence of effective restraints on 
consumption. In this sense, a small portion of the 
working population drav/ing high salary, profit and 
wages above average helps in manufacturing the 
inessential goods which it consumes along with the 
other privileged sections of the society and the rest of 
the population keeps on v/atching this consumption 
taking place. But v/hen the latter stretches its hand to 


purchase these goods, it finds them much beyond the 
capacity of the common rntin to buy. A so-called glass 
curtain separates them from the possibility of consum- 
ing that which others are seen to be enjoying. 

The social tensions caused by the Glass-Curtain 
Economy have enormously deleterious cfi'ects. It makes 
the effort at work for the poorest operative seem to be 
irksome rather than creating joy in the application of 
effort. Interest in the work is also lost by those who 
no longer accept as an act of God the fact that widely 
disparate rewards arc seen to be given per unit intensity 
of human effort, because those engaged in back-break- 
ing traditional labour get much less than those tending 
equipment in conditions of case. This also explains the 
phenomenon of demand for higher emoluments at all 
levels, as also the paradox that some unemployed 
people arc not willing to take up regular productive 
employment at the subsistence wage but arc working 
for short cuts through sinecure jobs like those of peons, 
or applying their ingenuity or luck to illegal transactions 
to gambling, lotteries and stakes. The entrepreneur- 
ship also shifts its character from the long-lerin risk- 
takers (who are supposed to be the captains of indus- 
tries and on whom depends the justification for the 
temporary continuance of the capitalist system during 
the age of transition towards an egalitarian society) 
and becomes a band of short-term profit-earners and 
speculators. To get rich quick and to enjoy the fruits 
of high living becomes the matto of the society, and is 
confirmed by economists who call these the incentive to 
effort for the “take off’*. But it is not realised that 
for purposes of rapid development in a plan regime, the 
whole structure of our society gets vitiated by the 
picture which the Glass-Curtain Economy establishes. 
Apart from diversion of resources to inessential wants 
and fancy goods, the highly mechanised forms of pro- 
duction in this sector and the lov/ rate of growth which 
it impor,cs on the economy as a whole results in conti- 
nued non-employment for the rest of the economy for 
a very long span of time, if not possibly, on a perma- 
nent basis. 

One cannot recommend the creation of employment 
through industries belonging to the Glass-Curtain 
Economy, for that employment is illusory in terms of 
the alternative employment foregone, 7'hus a tape- 
recorder factory may use up scarce types of physical 
capital to the extent of half a crore of rupees and a 
corresponding figure of scarce human capital, and the 
employment it may offer may be to a hundred workers 
direct or to two hundred including ancillary purposes. 
Increasingly, to secure a large chunk of allocations in 
the Fifth Plan, the manufacturers or the departments 
of industries at the State level and the Central level. 
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.arc making out the case for the highly mecianise^ 
modern luxury-commodities to be actively encouraged, 
either bn the basis of extra employment they will offer 
or by trying to show they are necessaries of a functional 
nature or are useful for education, or for family 
planning or rural uplift while it is well known that 
though these attributes may be true to a certain extent, 
the decisive factor for the goods to be produced depends 
upon the demand created by the entertainment or such 
other elitist value they may possess, and the employ- 
ment created will be microscopic in relation to the 
opportunities iost through not making an alternative 
use of the scarce capital in less-mechanised techniques. 

, One can also countenance extension of this type of 
production through creation of demand for the goods 
through advertisement. The neo-classical economist 
stresses on savings but allows free inroads into its 
implementation through the process of advertisement 
which is more persuasive than the national call to 
austerity in consumption. Till the Advertisement 
. Economy exists, and grows with better techniques of 
mass media, marketing etc., for the creation of more 
wants by ' psychological appeals, effort of the Govern- 
ment for a sayings campaign is a losing activity. The 
strong appeal to consume more must, in the minds of 
the public, win out against the feeble attempt at the 
appeal to consume less. A reversal of the strength of 
these' two appeals is essential to undo the ravages, 
which the Glass-Curtain Economy is bringing into our 
total economy and society. 

. Because of this, one must change over fundamentally 
from the procedure of asking how many jobs can be 
created in what industry and adding up for total 
employment. Employment created through the Glass- 
Curtain Industries and activities is dearly bought. It 
destroys employment opportunities multi-fold else- 
where. It also nullifies the attempt of the Government 
as has been accepted in the Fifth Plan Approach to give 
social and economic justice to the common man. 

It having been decided that the Doctrine of percola- 
tion hitherto followed by our economic system cannot 
bring the target of long-run development and employ- 
ment .nearer, nor can it yield social justice, we turn to 
the Doctrine of Permeation, which is the alternative 
choice regarding 'method of diffusion of consumer goods 
for improvement in the standard of living. 

. According to this Doctrine, the consumer-goods 
sector of the economy concentrates on producing the 
goods which the employed workers require at subsis- 
tence. The idea is, as enunciated as a moral dictum 
• by Professor Richard Khan in his Jerusalem Lectures 
about fifteen years back, that the standard of living 
ought not to be raised for the fortunate few who happen 


to be employed, while non-employment lasts and until 
the whole population has been brought into the net of 
employment. Till that time all increase in consumption- 
goods production ought to be more equitably distri- 
buted through greater ’ employment. Only after ncar- 
full-employment is achieved can a moral case be built 
for gradual rise of standard of living beyond subsis- 
tence and there also the interests of the long-term 
growth may restrain the rise. 

After full employment is achieved, whether the real 
wage may or may not be raised will depend upon the 
choice of Parliament, for reaching the state of full 
development early or allowing better living standards 
gradually. In any case the rise howsoever gradual 
will be through permeation of the economy with goods 
which all will consume rather than selected goods for 
the lop-most income brackets. Hence, such an economy 
will not get to producing what nowadays may be 
described as luxury articles, until the time accumulation 
of capital has gone upto such a height that there is 
productive capacity for these goods to be given to all. 
Barfing advance action in preparation of next phase 
so that changes are not abrupt, for the whole of the 
present phase it envisages the formation of a society ' in 
the meantime, which has equaliterian structure of 
consumption, through fast expansion of consumer 
necessaries. The rale of growth is initially very high 
in this economy as the wage is at subsistence, and 
technical improvements keep on taking place in the 
most efiicient set of mutually non-inferior, non-superior 
techniques available to be embodied in physical capital. 
The rate of capital accumulation will, therefore, remain 
high in such a case. Only after enough capital has 
been accumulated to satisfy the requirements of 
consumption for everyone at the targeted standard of 
living, does not allow the actual standard of living to 
rise fast and the rate of accumulation to drop from, the 
high level of the path of development to the lower level 
of equilibrium rate of growth as a developed country. 

The planning authority in the regime of. permeation, 
all the time chooses the consumer goods which are to be 
produced and takes measures to ensure that they are 
produced in the right quantum to satisfy the require- 
ments of all in employment at the standard prescribed 
for efficiency, and of the rest at the minimum require- 
ments for existence. The choice is a technical choice as 
regards nutritional and clothing standards etc,, and is 
made by the democratic state not by the producer. 
Such an economy chooses the goods and equipment 
for producing them not by the pressure exerted by the 
producers that such and such products are “good for 
you”, nor by the consumer that “we want such and 
such goods”, but by the needs as envisaged by the ' 
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Democratic State. 

The principle of democracy wliich envisages equality 
of voting rights for everybody is thus extended to the 
market. Hence, either there is equal distribution of 
income and wealth, or the principles of consumers’ 
sovereignty is exercised through the choice of the 
representatives of the consumers elected to. Parliament 
and action taken through direct controls or fiscal 
instruments to enforce the choice. It cannot be allowed 
to be exercised by the individual consumers in an 
unfettered manner when inequality of purchasing power 
allows some individuals to cast more votes than others 
for certain commodities, thus violating the extension 
of the democratic principle to the field of consumers’ 
choice in the market. The distortion in the composi- 
tion of the consumer goods produced comes about 
because one of the essential principles of democracy of 
‘one man one vote’ is not extended to the economic 
field. 

There are other reasons also by which misinvestment 
is encouraged. Thus it is suggested sometimes that a 
rural housing programme is desirable for employment- 
creation because it will tap the financial resources of 
the farmer who has recently become rich. From the 
point of view of national benefit a rural mansion built 
for' the new-rich farmer with a holding near the 
ceilings level is of very little value as a national asset. 
If the employment is to be created productively, it 
ought to be creating the infra-structure in the rural 
areas and not through allocations of physical 
materials in the rural housing programmes for the 
richer farmers. When one talks of housing in the rural 
areas one should first of all talk of investment in the 
worst parts of the village habitations and some mini- 
mum degree of shelter for the poorer farmer rather than 
for the richer one. In that case the linking of that 
programme with the wealth of the richer farmer gets 
us nowhere, for the poor farmers’ housing schemes 
will have to be subsidised on government expense and 
the richer farmer’s wealth does not automatically get 
mobilised for that purpose. Thus adherence to 
Classical Public Finance to “mop up financial re- 
sources’’ results in the distortion of investment in this 
and many other cases. 

The structure, of the economy operating under the 
Doctrine of Permeation also envisages that demand 
cannot be left to determine the choice of the goods to 
be produced. Hence, the Democratic State takes up 
the right to determine what will not be produced, so 
that the top decile among unequal consumers will not 
assert their sovereignty against the class of consumers 
as a whole. NVhat measures arc taken towards it 
depends upon the political structure and the type of the 



economy. But let it be clearly understood that a mixed 
economy operating in a democracy is as much subject 
to the principle of choice of goods by the State, as an 
entirely socialist economy would be. The diircrencc 
lies in the instruments of implementation to get the 
desired results through the private and public sectors, 
not in the purpose to be achieved. 

Such an economy envisages the withdrawal of the 
right to advertise and to create wants where none 
existed. It cannot allow the continuance of the present 
state of afi'airs whereby two major policies of a conflict- 
ing nature arc simultaneously being followed by the 
system, so that we have a powerful Advertisement 
Drive to consume more taking place through private as 
well as public sector auspices and mass media at the 
same time as a Savings Drive which is quite incficctivc 
relatively in its appeal to consume less. We cannot 
expect the propensity to consume to be low in such a 
set-up. Under the Doctrine of Permeation the drive to 
consume less will not lose the game all the time to the 
drive for consuming more. Hence, persuasive advertise- 
ment in the press, on the air, screen and on the road- 
side and in buildings are all to be curbed. Informative 
advertisement as to where such and such goods in the 
priority sectors can be found, may be permitted, but 
great care must be exercised that it docs not deteriorate 
into Persuasive Advertisement for the non-priority 
goods. 

For such a purpose it is not much use pointing out 
that it would be impracticable to demarcate the line 
between the two types of advertisements. Such a 
criticism is being made even with respect to the line 
between essential and inessential goods quite often. 
But ic should not be forgotten that the social laws are 
all the lime making and enforcing fine distinctions. 
How is the line drawn between a “nice drawing’’ and an 
“immature depiction”, between “good taste” and “bad 
manners”, between ‘libel’ and ‘fair criticism’, between 
‘literature’ and ‘pornography’ ? Yet it is done every 
day by art critics, followers of social etiquette, editors, 
censors, courts, etc. So also, it can be easily deter- 
mined whether the use of sex appeal for selling quality 
cigarettes can by any stretch of imagination relate to 
informative publicity for the priority sectors of the 
Austerity economy. Persuasive advertisement can be 
stopped without harming the fiow of fice information 
for industrial production of goods belonging to the 
optimum strategy and their equipment, if ihe authori- 
ties so wish and take action with a will. 

Jt may be asked as to what is to be done with the 
industries already established or producing luxury 
commodities. The answer would be two-fold. 

Firstly, the industry should be made export-oriented. 
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ahd even if it has to be subsidised for holding its pur- 
poses of competitiveness, there is a gain for the nation 
in foreign exchange for the subsidy will be in rupees. 
Secondly, the remaining product should be used for 
comrhon consumption, for instance, the refrigerators in 
hospitals and laboratories, car as public vehicle, etc. 
To equate the position of those who already have these 
goods and those who would have bought them and they 
are now denied because of cTiange in social policies, the 
consumer durables with the individuals may be re- 
quisitioned and taken for public purposes for which a 
rental should be paid to the owners. 

It is undeniable that administrative problems for 
such actions would be enormously difficult to solve, 
but methods do exist of solving them. In conditions of 
stress other democracies have used the administrative 
sanctions for similar purposes. A firm state, if it is 
worth its name, ought to be able to solve these 
problems. If it is not possible to surmount the 
administrative sanctions in the structure of socio- 
political economy which we have, then let us be clear 
that in thafcase the society will have to choose between 
giving up the system of planning dedicated to equ'ali- 
tarian policy or the political structure itself. A society 
which allows itself to be dictated to by smugglers and 
black-marketeers and cannot change the situation will, 
in any case, collapse one day under the strain of the 
depfadations inflicted upon it by the parasitic elements. 

VII. Non-Inflationary Growth 

In the working of the Doctrine of Permeation, the 
consumer goods necessary having been decided, the next 
choice to be made is the choice of techniques of pro- 
duction, For this purpose we have to choose between 
alternatives, each generating a strategy because the 
profile of production and the framework of the economy 
from the present time till the common 'objective of all 
strategies ' is reached is different for each type of tech- 
nique used which generates the corresponding strategy. 

In each case, growth is to be non-inflationafy in the 
sense that real inflation would not arise wherein prices 
rise faster than money wages. This is brought about 
through investment in equipment and other inputs of 
consumer-goods production along with the equipment 
already existing being at a level sufficient for supplying 
the total requirements of consumption goods of the 
employed population. In such a situation, if the money 
wages are constant, so also will the prices be stable and 
vice'versa. Hence, any other type of investment which 
does' not enhance the production of consumption 
necessaries and only create the requirements, waits 
upon the expansion of investment in consumer goods so 


that the surplus created there may be lised for catefihg. 
to the requirements created in the consumer-goods 
sector itself and other outside investments dr expendi- 
ture. The investrrient in goods which are hot consump- 
tion goods can be planned only in a complerhehtary 
manner with investment in consumption goods. The 
position of investment in nonconsumption items is like 
that of a guest in a Mess Hall who can validly gain 
entry only when accompanied by a rtiember and when 
not more than, say, two guests come with the member 
(which in this case is amount of in'vestm'ent in consump- 
tion goods). The entry of the former wilh'out the 
appropriate quantum of the latter in a plan contravenes 
the rule of non-inflationary growth. As long as , the 
correct ratio is maintained between the Inflation- 
Dampening and Inflation-Creating expenditure growth 
will be non-inflationary and there will be no shortages. 
It is the attempt by planners to make the non-consump- 
tion-goods investment gate crash into the. system when 
unattended by Investment in Consumption necessaries 
that Creates the bottlenecks, shortages and rise of prices, 
by upsetting the balance betrveen investment in con- 
sumer necessaries (which are anti-inflationary) and 
other expenditures which are pro-inflationary. 

In our monetary policy we have been under the 
substantial influence of the Classical Public Finance by 
which essential investments suffer from the bottleneck 
of finance, in the unfounded fear that, inflation would 
be caused by ])roviding finances beyond the current and 
the capital receipts of the government. 

The main point which is brought out on the raising 
of resources overlooks the fundamental aspects of 'the 
situation that the resources at the national level are the 
physical resources and not the financial resources. If a 
certain set of projects interlinked together on the basis 
of present physical endowments including natural re- 
sources, equipment and skills, is physically feasible, 
then there must be a feasible financial counterpart of 
that. For projects to be physically feasible there must 
be the natural endowments, equipment and skills avai- 
lable, as well as the consumption goods for operatives 
who are engaged in completing the projects or those 
who are going to require goods, as workers operating 
the project when it is ready. Hence a huge programme 
of adding to the necessaries of consumption is an essen- 
tial pre-requisite of any set of feasible'projects. ' • 
The balance between the programmes' which increase 
consumption of necessaries in a’ short time in relation, 
to the projects of longer duration and other projects is 
referred to as Balanced Allocation Ratio. If the 
Planning Framework fails in putting investment alloca- 
tions according to this ratio, there is hound to be ek- 
pcctation of inflation occurring. In this system, contro . 
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ofinHation Jiss in the physical al!o:;al)on'^ thc-Tiselvcs, 
This process liberates the planning of activities from 
the artificial constraint of financial resources, because 
for this expenditure in the Balanced Allocation Ratio 
the source of how finances are raised is immaterial re- 
garding cTeation of inflation. 

The conditions for non-infiationar:-' prer.-ision of 
finance is unlimited quantum may be listed as 
follos-vs : — 

(i) The programme of quick -yielding nature for 
production of necessaries to be in sueh ratio 
v.ith longer gestation projects that the surplus 
created in the former sector off-sets the pressure 
of demand for consumer necessaries generated 
in the other. 

fii) The technique used should have as high a sur- 
plus for re-inve Pmenl as technology allov/s at a 
gisen capital intensity, and must not be an infe- 
rior technique for that capital intenrily, after 
allowing for value of capital for the notional 
-/alee of scarce types of capita! v.hose actual 
price is Isr-v re.g, foreign erehangei. 

fiiij The inputs should stress conservation of scarce 
resources ^foreign exchange, steel and other pro- 
ducts of Heasy Sests-e;, if the production is 
culside the Heasy-Invesiment Secu-r, and tech- 
niques are available. 

(Ivj There should be linkage and coordination v.ith 
other actrrities in the sa.me feld inside or out- 
side the unit of de/elopment ir heepi.ng with the 
Area Devel opnsent Plan. 

Ay There should be feasibility in physieal terms, 
e.g. the as’ailabilrty of raw material or p>ossibility 
for rt to he raised throurit cuick investment, the 


ezjste-nce of unoer-em 


I in that area o-r 


an actr.-e polics' o: labour immigration, ete. 

At) The goods selected should be consumption 
necessaries or their ecu ip.ment of a loov degree 
of m>echan:satiorj or infra-structural fa.eililies. 

At!) If the scheme is in the pri'/ate sector v.ith .f'nrns 
operated b^' the self-em.ployed, h tends to en- 
courage the miniature or small scale of produc- 


Under these ses’en conditions, the prelect can be 
Lmmiedlatsly financed hr.' deficit financing without fear 
ofsnflatlom Ills for spending on actr.ltles related to 
Defen’Ce os' the Long-gestation projects or Co.nsamp- 
lion etpendhure of government ^e.g- the ImpJeme.ota- 
tlon of awards of the Pay Commission, or paying for 
huge secretariat buildings, mljilary parades) or for 
makingheasy’-caplial goods that she government has to 
be worried about flnanrial resources 


s ihrcugh taxation. 


because of these expenditure some are highly necessary 
v/hile others arc unnecessary but all are of infialiort- 
creating nature, V/c have, on the one hand, invest- 
ments like Defence which create demand for necessaries 
through expenditure incurred but do not automatically 
increase the supply of necessaries of consumption. In 
technical terms this is equivalent to having a gestation 
lag as large as infinity as regards their capacity to 
generate product for the civilian sector of the economy. 
Tne.-e ought Pr lx:, therefore, a balance betv.ecn Infla- 
tion-Creating Investments and Inflalion-Damp/ening 
Investments, so that the fear of inflation is not there 
whatever the way finances are raised. This particular 
attitude se.-ves the link of physical planning and 
employment creation frsjrn the way finances arc raised, 
and hence abandons the sysle.m of artificial restraint of 
financial ,'esources which curb the fruitful investment'. 

The abo'.e does not imply that one lacks con'/ciou'.- 
ness of the fad that creation of employment in a prs>- 
ductive manner require- investments which -xil! imp/'X/e 
a burden on certain sedions of the c'e.mm unity. But it 
is not mje.'ely the financial burden of paying taxes which 
is the impo.'tar.t as.oed here 'nut of denying to the 
upper'Cx;nsurnp!!on groups of the community access to 
ce.'lain goods, ft is the re'/enue from fax on ad','erli',e- 
m;er.t and comme-'clal broadcasting v.hich men U'/ed for 
emiplovTnenl-sreation gemerares sufficient produdis'c 
er-nployrr.errt, but the stoppage of further inveslrnent in 
tele'rision altogefner, and utilisation of tho'/e resource 
for eleci.ric g.er;e,'aLors which v.-j!) help li.Ting of un'ier- 
grour.d v.ater up in sm'all slllages 'xhere prsr.lsiun of 
water supply for ir,-igation or e-.'en for drinking is 
lacking. 

It is not mierely the resources raised by taxing occu- 
p-ir.ls i.-s luxu.m' hotels which has to put a burden on the 
u.'sper-consumjplion group, but the resources set f/te 
for the rtation 'sy not building 'any furth'er luxury hotels 
for use by our countr;-',men. It is not ite tax re'.-e.nue 
from sale of luxurv' g.os>ds but the reduction of Ins-est- 
ment in such goods which are 'oeing s'-j’d v.-hich sets 
free resources of a physical rrature to be utilised fbr 
productive-employnsent schemes -which are of Jaenefit to 
the lsrwer'Consum,niion classes in society. It is through 
this d-zprivnlioT) that the burden of irmr^loyrni-nt 

ought to be imposed upom the higlrer consumptifm- 
greups. If the hig'ner consumption groups continue to 
ha-.'e access to goods varying fror-n luxury limousines, 
hotels, restaurants, palatial residences or refrigerators, 
lar^>recsjrders, decolam furniture, tele’/ision sets, travel 
by' Jurnhrj Jets etc., to towlene cloth an'3 OTsrnelics, 
iherr w-hat is tlie burden which is being brrrnfi by the 
higber-consumption-groups for the purp-oses of employ- 
ment gsnerali'-xn 7 The burden of pjovidjng arnploy- 
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ment is not that some of their assets are being raked 
off through taxes, for that is no burden at all if the 
comforts which are being created, beyond the functional 
requirements, continue to proliferate among the richer 
classes, while the lower middle classes and the poorer 
sections of the community are not able to get even 
adequate nourishment for the purpose of efficient work, 
and their families are deprived of minimum clothing, 
shelter, and opportunities for training for productive 
jobs. 

Hence, in the remaining year of the Fourth Plan the 
creation of infrastructure in about a thousand selected 
Growth Centres in the country, is essential for the pro- 
vision of necessaries of consumption to the lowest in- 
come-groups. A.S the techniques used therein wilt be 
of low capital intensity, they will create employment as 
a necessary part of the plan of production. This will 
aim at rapidly increasing requirements of wage goods 
for subsistence for the weakest sections of the popula- 
tion. They wilt also serve partly the framework of 
securing the longer-term requirements of the infrastruc- 
ture of growth in the Heavy-Investment Sector. All 
this will be attempted, moreover, without inflationary 
consequence, because the physical allocations would be 
done with the Balanced Allocation Ratio in the view. 
Social justice would be achieved, and the burden of 
this employment creation will then fall on the high 
consumption groups not merely through higher taxa- 
tion on investments, production and sale of these goods 
but the diversion of physical resources of investment 
away from inessential goods which is taking away a 
big chunk of our industrial investment which ought to 
be going into Heavy-Investments for the future benefit 
or equipment for consumption necessaries of a low 
degree of mechanisation (and of a nature which con- 
serves scarce capital). In such a situation deficit financ- 
ing carried to any extent is free from danger of infla- 
tion, and a programme resulting in employment creation 
through Balanced Allocation Ratio does not have to be 
scuttled for lack of finance. 

In a proper plan we shall have to determine the 
Balanced Allocation Ratio from the technological data 
of inputs and productivity coefficients and the gestation 
period of production alongwith real wage rate and con- 
sumption propensity of entrepreneurs. A considerable 
amount of research would be required for it, though 
the approximations could be done on basis of existing 
data. We shall then know that, say, Rs. 100 crore of 
investment in long-gestation projects can be added only 
if, say, Rs. 50 crores has been invested in, additionally, 
for the production of consumer necessaries. If the latter 
part is missing, the former can enter only by up- 
setting the balance , and causing inflation all 
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round. The Balanced Allocation Ratio is one of the 
most important parameters of economic planning but is 
not used in our planning structure, even approximately, 
as a yardstick. 

In each strategy this yardstick would be different, as 
the technology used would be different. But sticking 
to the composition of investment according to this 
yardstick is most important for the strategy concerned. 
Under such a regime, real inflation cannot arise in the 
economy whether financial resources are raised through 
deficit financing or through taxation. In case of an 
imbalance in this, inflation must arise and taxation 
would be ineffective in curbing it purely through taking 
away a certain quantum of funds from the public for 
this burden may fall on investment and not on con- 
sumption or it may fall substantially on those buying 
consumer necessaries. Inflation has been caused in 
our economy in the past by never paying attention to 
allocations for investment according to the Balanced 
Allocation Ratio, while deficit financing has - been 
accused of it each time, a situation as unreasonable as 
would exist if defective signalling equipments are 
responsible for railway accidents while the engine 
drivers were to get blamed for them repeatedly. 

In a regime of non-infiationary growth with 
Balanced-Allocation Ratio, deficit financing would be 
available to any extent that physical feasibility allows 
for production of consumption necessaries through the 
techniques with high output to capital ratios. However, 
budgetary discipline will be maintained in a stronger 
measure — ^not as regards balancing the budget, but in 
respect of balancing the allocations. Any expenditure 
proposed to be incurred will have to be carefully 
scrutinised for its inflation-creating or dampening 
potential, and if it belongs to the former group it will 
have to be shown to be absolutely necessary (which 
scrutiny will apply even to various types of defence 
expenditure to determine which ones are inessential). 

Vlir. Choice of Strategy 

Among the strategies of non-inflationary growth 
stressing consumer necessaries in the initial phases for 
reaching the objective of development, we take two 
main possibilities depending upon the technique to be 
used. 

The first strategy uses the teclinique wiiich advanced 
countries used for the production of necessaries like 
foodgrains and cotton cloth. They are highly- 
mechanised techniques and use the products of the 
Heavy-Industries Sector. The product per man 
employed is high in these techniques but capital is more 
than proportionately higher than in the less-mechanised 
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techniques. In addition, the scarce type of capital 
owing its origin to the Heavy-Industries Sector is even 
higher in proportion than capital in general, which 
attribute would be shown to be an even more 
accentuated form if the correct notional value of scarce 
capital content were used. In general such techniques 
exhibit high profit to wage ratio when general wages are 
at subsistence level, while they create a distribution of 
income unfavourable to social justice. 

They also create little employment per unit of capital 
in the aggregate (even if we include ancillary and 
servicing industries). They are viable because they 
create little employment for otherwise, with capital 
costs being so high in these techniques, if total wage 
bills were also to be high in this economy, it would be 
using a highly inefficient technique. The argument that 
tractors do not displace labour because of the supple- 
mentary employment in tractor manufacture, servicing, 
repairs, ancillary services, etc., is entirely fallacious, 
for when aggregate capital intensity is high, for a given 
investment definitely less employment will be offered. 
There is no point in comparing the situation with an 
advanced country to say that they have near-full 
employment in spite of capital intensity being high; for 
scarce type of equipment is the bottleneck for us while 
it is not so for them, and our criterion has to be 
measurement of employment potential per unit of 
bottleneck good valued according to its real value of 
alternatively more socially productive uses. 

The argument against this strategy stems basically 
from the effect on long-run growth through the leakage 
of the products of the Heavy-Industries Sector to 
consumer-oriented production. To the traditional 
economist who uses simplistic models without differen- 
tiation between heavy and other types of investment, 
this technique seems to yield potentiality of future 
growth through the high rate of surplus to wages. But 
this does not mean high rate growth, for capital 
productivity is low because of capital intensity being too 
high. It does not also lead to high rate of growth of 
the Heavy-Industries Sector which is the key to the 
future growth of the economy. 

The second strategy is based upon the use of the 
less-mechanised techniques for the consumption-good 
sector. Its rationale is, that for the attainment of the 
desired objective of the maximum accumulation of the 
Heavy-equipment and ancillary investment, the rate of 
growth of this sector should be kept as high as is 
compatible with technology and the needs of inputs of 
consumer necessaries. The Heavi'-Industries Sector 
include all industries necessary for the self-reproduction 
of that sector with consumption goods used by the 
workers and equipment of their manufacture excluded. 


Thus it includes Steel, Metals Mining, Heavy Engineer- 
ing, Machine tools. Transport, Colleges for Engineering 
and Managerial Skills, etc. But it does not include 
fertilisers because the criterion of ours is not whether 
the factory looks Heavy (as is the Planning Commis- 
sion’s criterion) but whether technologically it falls in 
the sector of re-production of the Heavy-Industries, or 
is derived from them, and is direct input in consump- 
tion-oriented industries. Many more industries would 
be included in the Heavy-Industries Sector, like paper, 
but only to the extent that it is necessary as packing, 
writing and drawing material for the Heavy-Industries 
while paper used for providing cartons for ice creams 
would not be a part of the Heavy-Industries Sector. If 
the consumption sector needs of these industries are 
minimised and substituted by the techniques conserving 
the use of Heavy-Sector resources, the investment 
flowing into many of these might have to be reduced to 
be only upto the minimum level which sustains the 
work of the rest of that sector. In such a case invest- 
ment, though employment creating, in five-star hotel, 
construction would only be allowed to the extent that 
it caters to the actual foreign tourist traffic through 
demand which is not bolstered up by use by the 
executives and officials and tourists of our own country. 

Now with the techniques of low degree of mechani- 
sation used in this strategy in the consumption-good 
sector, we know that they are likely to be of such a 
character that they conserve the resources of the Heavy- 
Industries Sector and hence do not draw away the 
resources of that sector to any sizable extent towards 
consumption. Hence, the leakage out of the Heavy- 
Industries Sector being low, the plough back of its 
products within itself would be very high. The internal 
relation of processes in the sector are so worked out as 
to ensure demand and supply equality yielding a non- 
bottleneck and maximum rate of growth equilibrium of 
the Heavy-Industries Sector. Hence, no dearth of 
demand for steel and other products of the Heavy- 
Industries Sector ever arises, nor is there ever a 
shortage within the sector. For the essentia! uses of its 
product outside that sector, for example for the 
minimum amount of steel etc., required for the 
techniques conserving the input of the Heavy-Industries 
Sector also there would be no shortage. But for all 
other uses there would be created conditions of extreme 
scarcity and non-availability of the products of the 
Heavy-Investment Sector. Thus the pricing policy of 
controlling the maximum price of these products may 
be replaced by establishing a floor price and for con- 
sumption necessaries bought by workers in this sector a 
ceiling price. 

The Heavy-Industries Sector may use the most 
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advanced and sophisticated techniques alongside the 
less-mechanised methods. Where superior techniques 
are available in the Heavy-Industries Sector and are 
highly mechanised, they should have preference over 
employment-creating but inferior techniques because the 
former increase the rate of growth of the Heavy- 
Industries Sector- But the same is not true for the 
Cousumption-good Sector, for it may happen that a 
seemingly superior technique uses so much of the 
resources of the Heavy-Industries Sector per unit of 
output of consumption-good, that the rate of growth of 
Heavy-Industries Sector is reduced because of the 
diversion of its products from that sector’s own use. 

A combination of techniques of different degrees of 
mechanisation in the Heavy-Industries Sector along 
with the techniques conserving the use of products of 
the Heavy-Industries Sector in the consumption-sector 
create a number of effects which give the due profile to 
this strategy as one generating Growth with Social 
justice. 

Firstly, the stress on high rate of feed back of the 
products within the Heavy-Industries Sector itself 
creates the conditions for the benefit of long-run 
growth. 

The emphasis on the use of techniques in the 
Consumption-good sector which conserve the product 
of the Heavy-Industries Sector ensure the minimum 
leakage of the products outside that sector and yet. give 
scope for social justice. This is done, firstly, through 
the ample supply of necessary consumption-goods for 
the requirements created by the workers and in the 
consumption-good sector and the Heavy-Industries 
Sector. The price and wage stability is induced by 
this. 

Secondly, the use of low degree of mechanisation is 
this production yields social justice through employ- 
ment-creating techniques (which bear on their shoulder 
the burden of fast growth of the Heavy-Industries 
Sector rather than conflicting with their growth). 

Thirdly, social justice is achieved through the 
techniques having a low profit to wage ratio and the 
distribution of income in favour of social justice which 
purely Fiscal Policy has failed in achieving hitherto. 

Fourthly, these techniques’ are usually of the 
miniature scale, and some times of small, and medium 
scale. Rarely will they be of large , scale. Hence, . the 
conditions which encourage monopolism in the market 
are absent in this picture and social justice is achieved 
through prevention of concentration of economic power 
and the encouragement of the very small producer. 

Fifthly, social justice is achieved though the 
techniques which can be diffused in the, countryside 
through the, organisation of integrated programmes of 


Growth Centres. They do not require the e.spansion 
of metropolitan centres and their use may reverse the 
trend of mammoth urban growth with its undesirable 
social, regional and economic consequences. 

The second strategy is the natural vehicle of the 
policy of the Priority to Heavy Investment, because it 
alows the rapid e.xpansion of that sector to be achieved 
without the burden of inflation or cut in the consump- 
tion standards. This is made possible by the provision 
of consumption necessaries in balanced ratio with the 
demand created by the Heavy Industries Sector. In 
the first strategy considered earlier which used highly- 
mechanised techniques for consumption necessaries, the 
priority to Heavy Investment is either low (or if a 
higher degree of priority is imposed then the flow of 
resources to the consumption sector in the form of, 
Heavy-Industries Sector’s products would be reduced 
and hence quantity of investment would fall in the 
consumption-good sector leading to shortages in supply, 
of necessary consumption goods). Hence priority to 
the Heavy-Industries Sector cannot be achieved through 
the first strategy but only through the second one. On 
this account we shall call the second strategy Heavy- 
Investment Strategy and the first one Mechanised; 
Consumption-machinery Strategy, for the second 
strategy emphasise growth of Heavy Industries, - while 
the first one stresses the growth of mechanised equip- 
ment for consumption goods. 

It may be noticed that the act of diluting the Heavy- 
Investment Strategy by mixing it with Mechanised 
Consumption Machinery Strategy to that extent draws 
the resources of the economy further away from , priority 
to Heavy Investment. The more is the dilution the less 
the priority to Heavy Investment, and the interest of 
the long-run suffers while less also is social justice, so 
the interest of the short-run suffer. 

Now we may analyse our own economic policy of 
the last twenty-two years in the context of the frame- 
work of the strategies. The avowed national policy, 
was enunciated by the late Prime Minister Nehru as 
Priority to Heavy Investment. Its means of imple- 
mentation ought to have been through the Heavy, 
Investment Strategy. But economic analysis had not 
at that time reached the stage of its having been worked 
out in the form of strategies. What came to be worked 
out was the Mahalanobis Two-sector Model which can 
be recognised to be a faithful reproduction of the first 
type of strategy and hence basically of the character of 
anti-priority to Heavy Investment and anti-social 
justice. 

In fair tribute to. Professor Mahalanobis it ought to 
be stated that he sought to mitigate the anti-social 
justice elements in his Two Sector Model by 
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^^raiegy is not only ■ compatible with tte Fifth Plan 
objective, but a necessary means of their implementa- 
tion. 

A reversal of the policy of the Third and Fourth 
Plan is being thought of now for the Fifth Plan with a 
welcome renewed emphasis on priority to Heavy-Invest- 
ment Sector and on, consumer necessaries. But svithout 
a change in the existing policy towards luxury consump- 
tion goods there is no indication that these industries 
will cease suddenly to draw physical resources of the 
economy from other spheres and unless that is stopped 
by some devices,- the- pronouncement of a priority of 
Heavy Investment will not again prove effective. 

Further, all the time rapid increase in degree of 
mechanisation is going on in the consumption-goods 
sector which the Fifth Plan would have to keep in strict 
Check. In the sphere of agriculture (which is very much 
the sector for creation of employment opportunities) 
the trend if allowed free play would be dangerous. 
Under the pressure of demand by some agriculturists, 
tractorisation is being pushed for becoming a part of 
the policy of some State Governments and the Central 
Government. The primary pressure for tractorisation 
comes from a similar lobby which has been opposing 
ceilings on land holdings on the basis of higher produc- 
tive yields. Eight.important matters have been confused 
by the.protagonists of tractorisation. 

Firstly,4he productivity which needs to be increased 
is not per man but .per unit of land and per unit of 
capital. There is little difference in the productivity per 
acre through tractorisation compared to the situation 
where sufficient 'additional ploughing is done by the 
less-mechanised methods -in irrigated lands, and as 
regards the productivity per unit of capital, while it 
becomes still lower if it is measured with respect to the 
scarce types of capital (using resources of the Heavy- 
Industries Sector, or foreign exchange, and skilled ' 
human capital). ■ 

Secondly, the displacement of labour is denied by 
the mcchanisationists on -the - ground of a -higher 
employment in ancillary occupations. This is not the 
proper method of evaluating employment potentials of 
techniques of various degrees 'of mechanisation. 
Tractors are only one example of a mechanised process 
for, consumer-good ^production. ■ If -.one takes, the total 
quantum of highly mechanised equipment and finds out 
as to ,what amount-of alternative employment it would 
have created in the economy with less-capital-intensive 
methods, the mechanised equipment would definitely be 
labour-saving. We cannot befool ourselves by believ- 
ing-that ancillary occupations cause more employment 
generation, -for were* it -correct that. tractors are , as 
employment generating as .the improved ploughs, they 


would be having very low productivity per mad- 
employed in the aggregate and yet they would be more, 
highly capitalised. Hence, they would form a fit case' 
for being actively discouraged as a highly inefficient 
and inferior technique. 

Thirdly, tractors are said to get rid of back-breaking 
work. If this is the objective then they will succeed in 
doing so for only a very small proportion of the' 
agricultural population because of the high capital 
intensity. One has to build up enough capacity of the 
Heavy-Industries Sector to get sufficient tractors to 
replace all the ploughs and remove back-breaking work 
for all rather than for the fortunate few who can afford 
the tractors or facilities which the tractor custom-- 
service stations can provide. 

Fourthly, the cost of the tractor is not merely the 
rupee cost but the quantum of Heavy-Investment 
foregone. With ploughs we shall have steel ploughed 
back into steel production. With tractors we shall get 
the same total tonnage of foodgrains in ten years but 
perhaps four steel mills less than with ploughs. The 
cost in terms of our future capacity to grow is' 
tremendous. 

Fifthly, tractors are supposed to speed up operations 
and make three crops possible. It is not understood 
why such huge investment should go into -the third 
crop in advanced regions when a much lesser amount 
investment in baekward regions through providing- 
irrigation or other inputs [converts half-crop into- two- 
crop land. 

Sixthly,' tractors are supposed to combat the local 
shortage of labour. This argument is not acceptable in 
planning for the country as a whole, for mobility of 
labour ought to be encouraged from other parts ofthe 
country. At the present, some of the -more affluent 
areas resent the influx of labour from the less affluent 
areas as it goes against the sentiments of the parochial 
mentality. The Rules for Regional Preference for- 
employment may not be in legislated forms every- 
where, but they are no less real as sociological bottle- 
necks in the more affluent parts of the country in de-' 
barring free immigration of labour and evening out; 
regional disparties. 

Seventhly, wages are higher where tractors are'- 
introduced. This -tendency is a sure way of creating- 
wider disparities among workers in the agricultural- 
fields and also a more unfavourable distribution of 
income because incomes are less diffused in -a mecha-- 
nised agricultural economy. 

.Eighthly, agriculture is the largest field, for giving.- 
employment. If tractors are encouraged then one will 
have the pattern of production in which employment ■' 
generation.will be severely curtailed and the-:present,' 
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state. Towards the latter objective the present pcridd 
is a'.state. of transition, and has to be planned as such. 
It is; therefore, to-be understood that the instruments, 
for policy which, are open to us pertain to the state of 
transition rather than to the long-term objective. 
Considerable difficulty is caused by confusing the .two 
and thinking that we can apply the methods pertaining 
to the ', "objective state when one is merely on the path 
towards it. 

• • One can, of course, choose a political structure 
appropriate to the egalitarian state, and carry it into 
effect immediately. ■ It is undeniable, that this will give 
the .State • the strength and the power to use the fiatory 
instruments, and through them there would be little 
, difficulty in • achieving the allocations which the 
optimum strategy requires. Thus, in such an economy 
it- would be only necessary to order that a fresh 
engineering graduate would report for duty at the 
bottom of a coal mine by next Friday, and there would 
be no question of the jjerson not following the order. 
Similarly, physical resources would flow out of terylene 
into cotton clothing, should it be so decreed, without 
anyone daring - to disregard the edict. But a fiatory 
economy requires a Hard State wherein the directions 
are carried out without question, howsoever keen may 
have been the discussions and the controversies before 
a decision is taken. In a Soft State there is little 
difficulty in evading the implementation by a section of 
the population, and in effect there is one law for the 
poor and the powerless, and another for the influential 
or, the -rich. -The, very large number of underpaid 
officials makes it easier for those who can afford to pay 
gratuities to flout the edicts. There is a desire for 
increasing the standard of living to as high a level as 
people with corresponding rank in the private sector 
enjoy. This., is evinced- by even the more well-paid- 
officials; 

l, Hence, the Glass Curtain Economy coupled with, 
the, Soft State- makes it ■ easier for some of the rich 
persons in .the community to secure favourable 
decisions even at the level of officers who are not ill- 
paid, . The : consideration offered is not in all cases 
illegal,, for a social convention may exist that rewards 
are given in devious and indirect forms, or there may 
be merely an expectancy -without an actual contract 
(for instancCjithat the ^person in authority concerned 
will be looked after -well after his retirement, by the 
parties, concerned). • 

The -straight -and honest officer in such a situation 
finds, himself in a forlorn, state and an object of 
derision.. The political interference at the implementa- 
tion stage creates further complications, as also the 
break-up;.of the rules of the, administration regarding 


the limitation of access to authorities for complaints 
svithout proper channels. All these go towards breaking 
up the morale of the civil administration. The structure 
as it has evolved during the last few years is such that 
we have been engaged in almost destroying the capacity 
of the civil administration to act as an effective instru- 
ment of implementation. The Hard State also requires- 
that the public, the govenment and the civil service are 
committed to the same basic set of ideals as regards 
its essential elements. This is also not the case in the 
present state of our administrative and political 
structure. We are in a Soft State, whereas we would 
like to think that we are in a Hard State and can conse- 
quently take measures which flow easily out of the 
latter sort of structure of administration. 

To be a Hard State requires so many onerous 
conditions that it may be considered to be beyond the 
scarce administrative capacity available in the country 
at the moment, for creating those conditions themselves 
requires a long process of transition and effort. How- 
ever, it should be well understood that a Soft State 
without a considerable reform of its administrative 
structure would find it extremely difficult to undertake 
a proper plan of development in which allocations are 
governed by the optimum strategy and not by the 
wishes of producers and consumers, as also powerful 
interests from abroad bringing pressures upon "the 
government and the people in various ways. 

Hence, though we might think that it is diflScult to 
convert the body politic into a Hard State, it is the 
opinion of the present signatory that we shall find it 
not only feasible, but necessary, to convert its present 
system of governance into one belonging to the category 
of semi-hard, or the Firm State. In this state one does 
not require the public in general to be controlled, but 
it only requires that the very small proportion of 
population engaged in government administration and 
that of public-sector bodies will from top to bottom, 
conform to a strict code of discipline. If the country 
cannot keep the public officials in check, it is futile to 
think that in such a situation any plan of achievement 
of socialist objectives or of proper development can be 
successfully implemented. 

The Firm State rests upon three foundations. Firstly, 
it uses the inducive instruments rather than the fiatory 
ones. Secondly, it relies on a strong Field Organisation 
for purposes of providing facilities for the plan to be 
completed in an integrated manner, and for inspecting 
that the benefits obtained on the basis of inducements 
to perform certain acts are rightly earned through 
actual performance, in the manner indicated. Thus if 
stainless steel quota is to be obtained for making 
surgical instruments by a small-scale firm, the field 
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Drsankatiya v.-jJ! hslp bvthin obtamias Ibe allycaljon 
and irj snj'urjDg Ihal lbs aljytmsnl i-j nut lira aold by 
undsTf'/iand dsala far mabing atainfcaa-rti:^! titcnail^ ;n 
“bladd’ planta. I'birdJy, Centra] Gyvijrnra'wnt v/jU 
tab- up a alryng puaitian in ruMiun to Ibi; uhuiut vf 
guDdu and uuniprnunt a-, v/aii a-, naulbyda yJ' implsmcn- 
taticjn and tuning up ibu ufHuis'juy a:, wsjl at th 2 murab 
oi' Ibc uivil adminktratiun. Jl v/ill altu have a wore 
unilaT^' jjytlurn oi' yu'v'urnxnont with largor number oi' 
araallET vU'iei and onat wbiub ara more ratpontibJs to 
aabia'>'in£ Iba CantraJ Govarnrna'it’t objaolivat. It v/jll 
abo talr.a up powaiL to aolva tba iniar-atala ditpulat on 
boundariaa and v/alor ata. mora ar.paditioutly at also 
satlla dispulas oi individuals witb tba blale on land 
aagurdtion ata. sumrnariJy but vvjth adaguata justiaa. 
It v/il] also an.sttra that statas rney not ba abla to adopt 
poliaias wba-raby tbay rnvy ilout tha Cantral Pol lay as 
raaards I National Davalopinant. 

Tba bopaiul possibility oi tba Firm Stsla xasts upon 
tba assumption tbs t though it is possjbbior a mass cd' 
individuiJs to aonaaal their jjiaomas and v/aa1tb v.-itbout 
aollusion v.dtb gos'arnmant oibaisds, baaausa no InCor' 
rnation-sy'^tarn ar.ists about individual Iransuations, 
lhair indarjng and anab'sis, yat it is not possibla to pul 
up a faalopy <'or a. plant vvjtbin tba faotoryi produaing 
a disapprovad commodity v.'ithout tha whola sal ol' 
onicials belonging to tha local Inspactorata colluding 
vdtb tba erring member ol the public. Whercasiha 
Glass Curtain Economy a.nd /-dveriisemant Economy 
go on tempting the oiiicers to breab tba coda oi 
dlsclpJiria till tlia lima. Ilia typa oi /..ustetlty Economy 
vM'Jh the oplirrmm strslegy' oi' dc-'clopmant .dascribed 
earlier ridicates, helps in one respect to ma.b.e tha civil 
administrators at t II le-v'els to conform to the coda of 
dlsclplina, I'or v-ur)’ iitlla is to ba gainad in terms of 
COTJVLtXTJJpiioyj j'li'! ndards by overstepping the bounds of 
rectitude. 

In the ma.ttsr oi Hie orga.nisa.ti'-maj structure of flie 
eeonoj'ry^ it E ass'sirned that on tha path of transition to 
a’-) agaditarian economy, privsite enterprise in f/yrna 
forms would ba continuing to arist. Having ta.lsen tha 
decision a.s to Hia forms in whicri it may te allowed, tfia 
econwng' is not to ba a mara mlrtura of prjvataand 
publiciorms oi enta-prisa, liaving two dhferent value' 
systerns coesistrig. Trie eoneepi oi the mi.sad econojny 
is not oftv/o separate economies co-er.isting or a simple 
mlrtura oi Fie two, just as tiie state of you^ h is not sm 
irverage of fne cbswaderistics ol'cinldre*-) and middle' 
age people, buin :.upi-,ra.testa.te abogether with its own 
ittribules, epecH le problems, and rnatboSc of dealing 
with Tnem. Tot this reason, Ifie sy'stern of public sind 
prb.'i'-te enterprise c'jprr.istirig .in a Trrrn Gta-te will not 
be termed sis a mined economy, but called a 


“Composite Economy”. 

In Ibis system that part of private anlarprisa v/bich 
is allov/ed to be included tlie Compo.sita Economy is 
not treated as on sufferance but an alamant at tba age 
oi' transition, and there is no indecision and uncertainty 
about its role for the various phases of the transition 
path or what is expected of it in the phase unlike tba 
present state v/ben tba Govarnmanl speaks with Iv/o 
voices regarding the role of public and private enter- 
prises, as also ambig'uity regarding that part of the 
private sector v/bicb is not in tba concanlralion ring. It 
would ba clear from tha vary beginning that concentra- 
tion of aaonomic power in the hands of monopoiy 
enterprise v/ould not I'orm a part of the Composite 
Eeonorny. Tha managerial skills possessed by this 
form of enterprise v/ould be placed at the disposal of 
the joint sector with tlia government having in its hands 
tha rains of managamant. Tha smaller scale of enter- 
prise is to be allowed to flourish provided they are in 
the priority sectors, and the government v.ill give 
faeilitieslo it both tirrou^h creation of infra-structure, 
tra.irring fsici lilies j'or its operatives, financial supports, 
quality cfontrol organisations, distribution centres etc. 
All operatives in public and private sectors must 
understand that the aim is an egalitarian society and 
the path oi' transition is towards attaining it, X^roduclion 
of refrigaraticrs would not thus be an approved activity 
merely because it is proposed to be undertaken by a 
government company, 7he priority laid down by the 
planning authorities vrill ba adhered to by both the 
sectors, and .quantions of alleged Inleri’erence with 
icrvereignty of producer’s choice as regards the ciiojce 
of goods or of equipment by the planning authority as 
regards what is included in the -priority sectors will not 
be brought up. 'I'ha vertical control system operates 
in this regard both for the public and the private sectors. 
11 is witfiin tlxis sphere that choice is ex.arcisad, for the 
horiaonlal control system ol' checks and balances and 
price mechanism, the market, and 1 he opthnum profit 
rate. Hence Temuasive /i dverlisament would 'be 
discouraged In the Composite Economy, nor would a 
good 'be Included in the priority sector merely because 
there is demand for it, for instance automobiles except 
as parts of the public tran.sport system, or room air- 
conditioners for private use or office except for 
hospitals iind labprato; ies. The fea.sibility studies 
undertaken for loans from the banking and other 
financial institutions would assess the potentiality of 
using available inputs to produce products which are 
required by the priority industries of tlie economy 
rather than the fact thv.i they iire demanded by those 
v.'ho can afford to buy them. 

lioth sectors -must ire made to follow the same code 
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of discipline, for otherwise' the working of ihe public 
sector becomes vitiated by the sea of private enter- 
prise around it with diiferent practices. Wasteful use 
of resources is an infliction, of damages upon the- 
natiori’s capacity to grow, and would ■ be penalised 
whether it is in the public sector Or in the private sector, 
and one would not hear the argument in the Composite 
Economy that as long as the private sector makes profit 
it is efficient irrespective of how wasteful lias been the 
use of resources. Hence the government would take' 
steps to ensure that the rate of profit is assessed after 
taking into consideration the criteria of efficiency from' 
the national point of view. For this purpose it would' 
seek to change the market rates of profit by the 
actuative instruments at its command so that the 
priorities and efficiencies of allocations are maintained 
after inefficient use of resources has been penalised in 
the private atid public sectors both. 

X, Actuative Insfrunjents 

The instruments of a fiatory nature when they are 
used in either the Soft State or the Firm State do hot 
always achieve their objective. The model followed by 
the plan as we have seen, was in itself inadequate and 
could not be expected to achieve the objectives. But 
superimposed upon that has been inadequate instru- 
ments of implenientation.' In addition' there has been a 
lack of detcnhihation to seek the translation of the 
objectives into . reality. All these taken together 
confirm the realisation that one ought not to have ever 
wondered why . planning has not delivered the goods 
which wc wanted over the last ' twenty-two years. Due 
to these combined causes, poverty is still widespread, 
unemployment is acute (as measured by definitions 
which are economically and socially meahin^ul), 
there is skew-distribution of holdings, the concentratioii 
of economic power in industry is growing, the price 
level is rising, the production in certain essential fiejds 
is lagging behind (leading to higher money wages being 
demanded by organised workers who have often to use 
methods of protest which affect production), while 
luxury consumption is still going on in spite of the 
shortage of essentials. 

•These phenomena, as we have seen, are basically 
• caused by the wrong strategies of devcloprnent which 
the country undertook (Luxury-goods Strategy in 
practice' arid Ivicchanised Consumption-good 
Machinery Strategy in theory) although national pplicy 
was Priority . to Heavy Investment which, if it had been 
implemented through the Heavy Investment Strategy, 
we would have' secured economic growth ,and social 
justice and avoided many of the above manifestationsi 


To' implement ft, efficient instruments of inducive 
nature would have to be used. It is the purpose of 
this section to describe them. 

The' inducive instruments are divided into two 
categories. First of all they are Persuasi,xe and, secondly 
Actuative. In the Persuasive instruments comes the 
field of education which includes mass media. It also 
includes the means of indoctrination used by govern- 
ments whether democratic or directed. For the long- 
run persuation by educational enlightenment is the 
strongest form by which one can be sure that certain 
modes of action will be followed, for it is difificult for 
a person to break the model code dinned deep into his 
sub-conscious by constant repetition from various 
sources, espedally if it is based on logic and riot merely 
on faith. From long-term commitment to the cause of 
development and,' for conformity to the code of dis- 
cipline and social values which an Austerity Economy 
requires, there is no more powerful instrument than 
educational enlightenment. The educational system 
instils into its constituents the desirability to following 
codes of behaviour based upon methods of analysis 
which tend to set the mind free from superstition and 
unscientific thought. This element of education is 
necessary for development and has been used in the 
past whether it be to preserve the status quo or to 
maintain a revolution. This should not only form 
part of education in schools but also in Adult Function- 
al Educational courses. 

In the Actuative Instruments we have the combina- 
tion of Penal and Incentive instruments. The 
rationale is that incentive by itself does not work, but 
first of all putting a penalty of wrong conduct is 
indulged in and then giving incentive for right conduct, 
acts as a powerful instrument because the differential 
between the right and wrong conduct becomes very 
large in that case. It also acts on the principle that an 
open door to the desired cool ante-room to a hall 
which is on fire and is undesirable to be in, is a better 
way of including a person to go to the desired place 
rather than just as an open door to the cool ante-room 
without the urgency imported in the situation by the 
fire in the hall, or alternatively, a fire in the hall with- 
out an open door. Tax incentives follow the policy 
of the open door, and taxation for revenue is of the 
nature of the hall on fire with a closed door. 

Tile main Actuative Instruments for inducing the 
Private sector to conform to the required allocations 
under conditions of a Firm State are Monetary Policy 
and Fiscal Policy. They are to be supplemented by the 
work of the Public Sector in the Composite Economy,' 
such as direct provision of facilities, infrastructure and' 
environment for growth. 
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are "Creditworthy’* or guaranteed to fee so by men of 
wealth v.’ho sometimes rake a commission for certifying 
the , return of the loan. For high-profit industries to 
be helped there is no difficulty for the demand potential 
to be shown. The goods produced will, therefore, be 
heavily weighted towards the requirements of the rich 
from whom there is no lack of demand. The 
borrowers will also be predominantly among the 
walthy or their proicges who arc guaranteed by them. 

For purposes of showing that a lot is being done 
for social justice, some of these rules will be rela,xcd in 
specific, eases as show-window cases, but by and large 
the pattern will be against social justice, and bank 
nationalisation by itself would make no change in 
curbing production of .'the Glass-Curtain Economy. 
Deficit Financing of a ' sizable character has to be a 
firm tenet of policy and not an apology if price level is 
to be contained through production of necessaries and 
sodal justice is to be achieved through production of 
the common man’s goods by the common man. We 
have hardly any monetary instruments of an Inductive 
Nature in our, hands ^if Classical Public Finance 
continues to rule monetary policy. The Palco-cconomics 
has deprived our government of a powerful incentive 
facility as part of the Actuativc Instruments in a 
composite Economy. 

J'f. Allocative Efficiency of Taxes 

Monetary Policy by which deficit financing would 
he permissible to any extent as long as the schemes of, 
the total plan conform to the balanced allocation ratios 
between the feasible quick-yielding projects for 
ntxcssaries and for ail the other expenditures, sets free 
the instruments of taxation from merely serving the 
purpose of revenue raising to being an instrument of 
allocation. Taxation can then be used for the social 
purpose of allocating resources in the manner required • 
by the optimum strategies and the social objectives to 
be achieved on the path of dcv’clopracnt as an Acuntivc 
instrument pertaining to the Composite Economy in 
a Firm State. For this purpose the efficiency of ta,x is 
paver to be judged by its yield, but by its success in • 
shifting physical resources from inessential to essentia! 
uses as described iri the optimum strategy. Hence, we . 
have to search for taxes which have got a large 
allocativc-cfficiency rather than merely high revenue- 
yield. . ' 

. The allocative clficiencj' in a composite slate depends 
Upon how individuals .and firms arc made to change 
their lines of investment from what the market now 
dictates in response to higli purchasing power of a few, 
ioto what the market would dictate after tlie taxes have. 
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been levied and the profitability changed.' iiic taxes 
in which the rates have to be changed by a very high 
percentage in order to achieve a small change in the 
rate of profit of the industry arc termed as condenser 
taxes and in the reverse ease magnifier taxes. Under 
the chssical-doctrinc of yield as a benefit of a tax in 
relation to the administrative co.st of collection, the 
tax most popular with the government would be the 
Indirect Taxes. Yet from the point of view of 
dccrc.asing the profitability of an investment they arc 
ineffective. The reason, is that the population is 
stratified into various consumption groups. For each 
consumption group the set of goods pertaining to it 
seem to be a necessity, and the goods pertaining to the 
higher consumption bracket arc the luxuries. Hence, 
when the excise duty or sale tax or customs duty on a 
commodity rises, the demand for that is affected only 
as regards the persons in the lower consumption bracket 
who were looking forward to buying it. Tlic demand of 
the persons in higher brackets remains intact for the 
commodity and they would be willing to p.iy for it at 
much higher prices also. In a country of the size with 
which we arc dealing, 10% of the households is a 
market as large as one million, and hence demand is 
substantially there for everything this section wishes to 
buy. The increase of Indirect Taxes on gas stoves 
would indeed cut down the demand of the lower 
division clerk for it, but that of senior officers is 
unaffcclcd unless the rate of ta.x is raised trcmcndou.sly, 
while no feasible salcs-tax rate hits the person at the 
top consumption-bracket sufficiently as regards his 
purchase of this and many other commodities. 

Hence, for the goods the demand and the profit- 
ability remains high, so the goods continue to be good 
candidates for further investments and further loans by 
the government financing agencies basing their decisions 
on Feasibility Reports, and more investment is conti- 
nued in these lines in spite of the complaint regarding 
the crippling and crushing burden of tax on the 
industry. The burden is easily passed on to those con- 
sumers who have the wherewithal to p.iy for these, or 
those on the margin who cannot really afford the com- 
modity, but who (under social conventions of the 
Glass-Curtain Economy) are obliged to succumb to the 
Demonstration effect to prevent a loss of face in social 
circles, and hence have to curtail consumption in more 
desirable fields, for example purchase of books and 
journals or education of children, health, nutrition etc. 
The Indirect Taxes are thus Condenser Taxes, for their 
allocativ^c efficiency for a unit percentage change in tljs 
tax rate is x-cry low. Unless the burden rises a.s the 
consumption-group rises, the demand for the commo- 
dity from the upper strata remains high and the rate Of 
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profit remains l)ir»l), in line. Indirect Tajtcs nn- 
favourably discriminate Ijetwcen the consumption ol'llie 
rich and the less rich as regards each commodity, and 
violate llie principle of economic democracy wherein the 
voiinj' power for demand of goods must not he excTcis- 
ed unequally. 

'I'he use of Condenser 'J'axes for the purpose of 
changing allocation by reducing the rate of profit in 
essential industries is a crude instrument for a line task. 
It is to be likened to the use of garden shears for per- 
forming an appendix operation. 

When we come to the Direct 'fax system, we fit)d 
that the Income-Tax is capable of being progressive and 
hence is an improvement on the Indirect 'J’ax System. 
In a t.ax system wedded to revenue raising, the indirect 
■faxes vdll be the popular ones v/ith the government. 
In a modern tax system dedicated to its function as an 
allocative mechanism the Direct Taxes would be the 
most important taxes. Shift of emphasis from the 
Indirect 'fax to Direct 'fax System is a condition for 
use f)f taxation as an Actuative Instrument in an 
economic democracy, 

Mov/ever, when v/e come to the Direct 'fax system 
we find that the Income 'fax does not discriminate 
between consumption and investment which form the 
constituents of income. It falls on both in the same 
manner while wliat is required fs to treat two unequally 
in order to shift the resources from consumption to 
investment. Income 'fax as a form of Direct Tax is 
also a Condenser 'fax, and hence not a powerful Actua- 
live Instrument, 'fhis is so for three reasons, 

f'irstly, it penalises investment and consumption 
equally and therefore acts like a spray which makes the 
plant as v/ell as weeds v/ither. An addition to the tax 
rate on the other hand does not penalise the two 
constituents equally for it tends to fall more on invest- 
ment than on consumption vdiieh is just vdtat one 
v/ould like to avoid in a Development-Oriented 
Austerity Economy, 

■ Secondly, it has the property that rate of progressive- 
ness tapers off at higher income slabs. Thus the rate Of 
progressiveness for individuals rises very fast at lov/er 
income levels and as high income brackets it slows 
dovm because of the constraint of 99% maximum 
marginal rate of tax. 'fhe slov/ing down of the rate of 
progression is not easily visible because it gels hidden 
in the finance Act through increased v/idening of the 
slabs for every five-ten per cent or so rise in marginal 
rales at higher income levels, whereas the slabs arc 
Rs. 5,00(1 at the lov/cr income level v/hlle the marginal 
raU: Jumps up by leaps and bounds in the lower ranges 
of the uix base, for firms it is at a flat rale, 

'fhirdly, in the Income Tax there is an inbuilt 


mechanism f^or encouraging evasion througl) (he m- 
ceniivc to show one’s assets in the name of less well- 
to-do relations and fictitious persons, For purposes of 
changing allocations, therefore, (he Income 'fax has 
little utility. It is like using the bread knife for the 
appendix operation which, though it is an improvement 
on (he garden shears, is still f)ardly the instrument for 
the purpose for which it is required, 

Xlf. Magnifier Allocative 'faxes 

'fhe Direct 'fax which ought to be used for en- 
couraging employment through higher invcslment ought 
to discriminate ag.'iinst inessential consumjtlion in 
relation to investment. Thin tax would be the Direct 
Ojnsumplion tax, a variant of which is the lixpenditure 
'fax proposed eighteen years back by IVofcssor Nicholas 
K.'ddor in his book with that title. It hits at consump- 
tion and not at investment on three counts. Firstly, 
the lax exempts invcrdmenl and falls directly on 
consumption, 

iSeco/tdly, it can be progressively progressive, for 
marginal rates are no longer bound by the constraint 
of 99% wliich is so in the Income 'fax System by its 
nature, 

'fhirdly, the lax has an inbuilt incentive to declare 
investments in the assessee’s own name to earn the 
exemption and hence declared assets would form' a 
larger and larger proportion of the total assets for an 
as.sessee as time goes by. Hence, evasion through 
transfer of assets, which is a very larger clement in 
concealment of income, would be checked, 'fhe 
psychology would be to dictate that one would rather 
declare an asset and get immediate relief from a very 
high marginal rale of tay.iilion (say, three or four 
hundred per cent) rather than pay this certain high lax 
penally nov/ by not showing all the investments in one’s 
own name and reap an uncertain benefits later on, 
'fhe Consumption Tax is not a Condenser 'fax but a 
Magnifier 'fax vn’th powerful means to check consump- 
tion, Great as arc the advantages of the Ckmsumption 
'fax, it can still be likened only to a pen-knife for the 
appendix operation belter than bread-knife (Income 
'fax) and a considerable improvement on the garden 
shears (Excise Duty), the still not the perfect surgical 
instrument for getting rid of inessential investments 
and consumption in the economy. 

To perform the function of allocative i/)strumenls 
the lax must be capable of tiinx further tasks. Firstly, 
it must take into account the fact that the Kaldorlan 
'fax System acts only from the side of cutting dov/n 
demand for consumptio/i good by the asscssees, Nov/ 
in an economy v/herc there In a parallel economy 
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operating, it discriminates in favour of those who 
spend from undeclared income and the dread of the 
penalty of the tax at progressively progressive rates 
does not touch them at all. Hence, it cuts down the 
consumption of the more honest consumer while the 
demand remains high from the less honest consumer, 
niis militates against the principle of equality in an 
economic democracy. It also keeps the demand for 
consumer luxuries high, and the rate of 
profit still remains sufficiently high for investment 
resources to flow into this sector from elsewhere. The 
tax as allocative instrument should not merely depend 
upon the demand for consumption luxuries to be cut 
out but must also apply the breaks from the supply 
, side. The goods which are not approved must simply 
be unavailable in the market. Hence the lax must cur- 
tail supply through investments being penalised in the 
undesired lines. 

Secondly, it must discriminate between different types 
of investments which the Consumption Tax does not 
do when it gives blanket encouragement to investment 
without specifying what type of investment deserves to 
cam it. The allocative tax must be like a horticultural 
operation which is not only able to discriminate bet- 
ween the plant and the weed like a weed-killing spray 
but also between the stalk and the fruit like techniques 
of grafting (as differentiated from the use of some 
fertilizers which help the growth of stalk and fruit and 
weed together). 

Thirdly, the system of Magnifier Allocative Taxation 
must discriminate between different sources of income. 
Investment needs encouragement which a Consumption 
Tax gives in any case, but human effort requires more 
encouragement. Hence, the differential treatment of 
earned and unearned income is a fundamental aspect 
of a tax system and must be introduced in the tax. 
Also income earned from priority industries should be 
treated differently from income earned from non- 
priority ones as regards scarce skills and equipment are 
concerned to prevent scarce talents and physical resour- 
ces from moving into non-priority lines with higher 
profits and higli capacity to pay more. This will tend 
to shift scarce resources and scarce manpower skills 
into the priority sectors. This discrimination of source 
of income is of an entirely different nature from the 
discrimination between investments, for the latter refers 
to how income is spent and the former to how it is 
earned. Income may be earned from a wrong source 
but used for investment in the right lines and the latter 
act deserves inducement irrespective of the former act, 
and clearly differentiated from it. It may be earned 
from a right source and invested aright in which case 
it d^erves double encouragement. But if it Is earned 


wrongly, mainly consumed and the small balance is 
invested wrongly, three separate economic sins are 
committed and ought to be penalised separately. 

Fourthly, the system must discriminate between the 
form of organisation so that large scale and monopo- 
listic industries are put in a position of economic 
disfavour in relation to the smaller scales and more 
competitive industries. The income earned from 
miniature scale (investment of less than Rs. 10,000) is 
to be given the most favourable differential treatment, 
to encourage self-employed entrepreneurs, and more 
employment-creating techniques which are associated 
with the low capital intensity which miniature scale 
necessitates. 

The Disparity Tax proposed five years back 
performs all these functions which Kaldorian Consump- 
tion Tax and the Income Tax do not. It is a powerful 
Allocative Tax, and termed, therefore. Magnifier Tax. 
With this tax in use, allocations would go into the 
desired lines even when we have an economy based 
upon the Private Sector. It harnesses the Private 
Sector in the Composite Economy to social needs and 
still uses the rate of profit mechanism rather than 
merely more exhortations to national duties. But it 
tilts the rate of profit substantially through fiscal action 
from the positive differential as at present in favour of 
the luxury-good industries, towards this dilferential in 
favour of the production of necessaries, and towards 
other right forms of investment and organisation. The 
tax system is used herein as an Actuative Instrument 
of an Inducive nature in a Firm State rather than 
Fiatory Instrument being used for allocation, which 
cannot work except in a Hard State. 

The Disparity-Tax System consists in, first of all, 
finding out all the receipts of an individual through 
income, capital transaction and borrowings. The source 
of income is then ascertained and the amount scaled 
upwards according to the deviation from priority 
industries and optimum techniques of production and 
right form of organisation etc. This is a penal provision 
corresponding to lighting a fire in the hall with an open 
door. Income derived from the Heavy-Investment 
Sector, from production of consumer necessaries and 
their equipment with techniques which conserve Heavy- 
Investment resources would be scaled down forming an 
incentive instrument. Thus employment creation, the 
common man’s need and long-term growth are all 
given incentives. 

The national income thus derived, the assessee is 
next asked to present details of all investments which 
he has done. Each is allotted a scaling-up factor if it 
is in the approved (i.e. priority) lines, and a scaling: 
down factor if in an unapproved line. The former is 
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an incentive instrument, and the latter a fiscal instru- 
ment. The tv/o together indicate the tax to be an 
Actuativc Instrument. The National Investment is 
thus ascertained by aggregating lor all investments 
scaled up or down. The notional investment is deducted 
from the notional income and the residue is the base 
for the tax, as Notional Consumption. On the slab to 
which it belongs the tax is assessed on the basis of a 
scheduled constructed upon the principle of progressi- 
vely progressive rise for higher and higher consumption 
brackets. In this there is no constraint of a hundred 
per cent maximum marginal tax and tax rates may be 
many hundred per cent. The tax assessed gets a rebate 
according to a schedule, if payment is made in terms of 
essential commodities or shares of firms within the 
concentrationing. 

The person who acts according to the priorities of 
developments, v/ho earn aright and invests aright, and 
who consumes little, receives the favour of the tax 
authorities and pays little tax. He has already paid 
his dues to the nation in helping to build up the 
economy in priority lines v/hen all the market forces 
are inducing the individuals to deviate from these lines. 
The Fiscal Policy is attuned to steering clear the barge 
of the optimum economy through the great storm of 
market forces which threaten to overv/heim in any 
moment. But if the correct instrument is follov/ed, the 
ship will go across unscathed as properly designed 
and piloted v/ooden sailing boats go across even the 
roaring forties. At the moment we are engaged in 
crossing the troubled v/aters of market forces and 
desires of the higher income groups, but have no sails 
designed to help us, nor is the boat specially constructed 
for crossing the rough oceans of development. 

The Income Tax System has, therefore, to be 
converted into Disparity-Tax System v/hich administra- 
tively presents no great difficulty because it deals with 
only two or three systematic schedules of approvals and 
disapprovals in place of the highly-complicated Income 
Tax Act v/hich gives haphazard relief at scores of 
places. 

The Wealth Tax has also to be converted into a 
Concentration Tax v/hereby firms ov/ning more than, 
say, one crore of rupees capital v/ould be subject to tax 
on their gross assets v/hich arc directly or indirectly 
controlled by one firm. This tax may be paid in the 
form of converting assets, to the extent of amount of 
the tax assessed, into ov/nersbip of the Joint Sector v/ith 
clear government management. 

It is denied that the Private Sector has access to 
management skills v/hich the government does not have. 
The question is not one of availability but of the 
administrative structure. The skills exist in the country 


and can be shifted to the Public Sector if there ard 
incentives for it and disincentive for their moving to 
private firms at very much higher employments. This 
can easily be rectified by the Disparity and Concentra- 
tion Taxes. 

But the real question is that a development-oriented 
economy requires in the Public Sector methods of 
administration and recruitment and criteria of efficiency 
which are widely different from the ones used in the 
present-day bureaucratic system, and whether the 
reorganisation of the administrative system can easily 
be made. Unless this is done, attracting personnel 
from the private sector does not fulfil the needs of 
society. If they arc to be employed in the Public Sector 
to make profits for the enterprise then they will 
straightway start looking for avenues like Jumbo Jcis, 
Refrigerators, Tape-Recorders and TV sets, or raising 
the charges for the essential services or goods produced 
fas the Railways and Airlines do under similar 
pressures). 

The Disparity Tax is to be made applicable to 
Agricultural Incomes also for there could be a case for 
giving preferential treatment for those engaged in 
agricultural production but their spending v/ould be 
treated in the same manner as those engaged in other 
priority industries. The Tax is meant to apply to 
Hindu Joint Families and religious trusts also. It also 
would apply to firms so that the incentives to boost up 
expenditure (as is prevalent in the present tax based 
upon preference Revenue and Expenditure) is converted 
to a disincentive. Thus the inessential consumption of 
firms would also be curbed and so also their size. The 
large scale usually uses the higher degree of mechanisa- 
tion and yields a higher profit to v/age ration. 
Irrespective of the degree of mechanisation, it also 
creates inequalities directly by the quantum of profits 
controlled by one group. The demand for luxuries 
comes basically from the inequalities of individuals and 
firms. This v/ould be curbed at the source by achieving 
a more favourable distribution of income through 
production being encouraged by the Disparity-and- 
Concentration-Tax System in the smaller scales of 
production, specially the miniature scales. 

This then is the .surgeon’s scalpel which v/ehavc 
been searching, as the fine instrument attuned to 
performing the delicate task attributed to it and not a 
crude instrument v/hich harms more than it benefits. 
This can be in our hands through the .slight appropriate 
administrative changes in tax administration necessary, 
v/ith the lax authorities assisted by the Field Organisa- 
tion to implement the objectives of the Plan, Corn- 
fared to this v/hich can be available to the govern- 
ment as an efficient allocative mechanism, 
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we have nowadays, under the pressure of Classical 
Public Finance, the revenue yielding taxes wliich arc 
Condenser Taxes. With these being relief upon by the 
government there is little allocative mechanism in its 
hands. 

During the last twentj’-two years of Planning we 
have been try’ing to achieve the goals of development 
and social justice with hardly any instrument in our 
hands for if deficit financing under a Balanced 
Allocation Ratio and a Magnifier Allocative Tax 
System arc ruled out the Actuativc Instruments of 
Allocation pertaining to a Composite Economy arc 
taken out of hands. Fiatoo’ Instruments do not w'ork 
in a State which is not a Hard State, for the dread of 
Atomic Bombs is ineffective for a rural economy. 
Palco-cconomics has provided Condenser Taxes and 
the dictum of curbing of government expenditure on 
essential production till revenue is raised through high- 
yielding tax varieties (or borrowing from the public 
obtained at anti-investment rates of interests). 

Classical Public Finance has thus given toy arrows 
in the hands of the Government. The builders of 
economic democracy in our Government with their 
enthusiasm to achieve growth and social justice arc thus 
left defenceless and unarmed to go into battle against 
poverty. Little wonder that spectacular achievements 
in the sphere of attaining our objectives of proper types 
of growth and social justice have been absent in our 
system of planning. The remedy is to shift to a system 
of planning as pertinent to a Firm State in a Composite 
Economy functioning as an economic democracy where 
possession of wealth docs not mean possession of 
purchasing power because of the penalties attached 
both the c.xcrcise of Consumer and Producer’s 
sovereignty. The Plan regime cannot recognise any 
sovereignty except that of the State. The moment we 
arc governed by the other sovereignties the Plan regime 
disappears, and it is only the outwards .semblance of 
planning which remains with us. We must strive to 
put planning on a really firm footing in the country. 

The problem of unemployment is not that of provid- 
ing employment by itself but of the crisis in planning. 
This Minute is, therefore, written in order to reinforce 
the desire of the Committee to bring the basic issues 
facing national policies before the Government and 
Parliament. These refer to the framework itself and 
hence ought to relate to National Policy irrespective of 
differences of Political Parties. 

Sd/- 

(Gautam Mathur) 


Note of Dissent by Dr. Ashok Mitra 

I seek the indulgence of my colleages to append 
this note to the Committee’s Report. The Committee’s 
various recommendations in the preceding pages arc by 
and large a compendium, I am afraid, of conventional 
wisdom, and mainly stress the need for enlarging the 
scale of official endeavours in various directions for 
redrc.ssing the burden of unemployment and under- 
employment. The implicit assumption is that employ- 
ment creation is essentially a function , of (a) the 
allocation of investment funds, and (b) the quality of 
organisation. A number of suggestions have been 
olTcred so that significant improvements could take 
place v.'ith respect to these. 

The problem, as I see if, is however not one of 
parametric values. Even before one can discuss the 
issue of allocation of investment funds, one must refer 
to the fact of paucity of invcstible resources. And if 
the rate of capital formation in the economy is lagging 
behind, the underlying reasons may have to be sought 
in the social and political structure itself; exhortations 
on the desirability— or, for that matter, prescriptions 
regarding the modality — of raising this rate may by 
itself be of little avail. Similarly, if the pattern of 
expenditure in the Government sector has currently a 
particular orientation— for example, if provision for the 
maintenance of law and order is considered to be of 
greater importance than outlay for the relief of the 
unemployed—, any reordering of priorities cannot be 
clTcclcd in isolation of the basic political philosophy 
which informs the running of administration. If, despite 
the apparent soundness of schemes drawn up with the 
object of creating more jobs, at the operational level 
things go awry, it may be because of the political and 
social constraints that are at work; no amount of well- 
intentioned essay-writing would induce any additional 
purposivcncss to the task of employment creation in 
ease this cuts across (he interests of entrenched groups. 

It may therefore, not be altogether meaningful to 
indicate in any great detail those aspects of the 
Committee’s recommendations in regard to which I 
have reservations. The problem is scarcelj' one of 
formulating an optimum frame of measures; it lies 
elsewhere in the inertia and rigidities of the system. 
In what follows, I have contented myself by indicating 
the general directions along which pressures, I feel, 
have to be applied if the hopes and demands of the 
unemployed and under-employed masses are to be 
satisfied, even to a limited extent, in the near future. 

Let me begin by referring to the demand voiced in 
certain quarters for the incorporation of a Constitu- 
tional guarantee to provide gainful work to all able- 
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into account the key task here is to raise the level of 
domestic savings. In this context, the possibility of 
coaxing additional savings through deficit financing 
may be discussed; some sympathy may also be express- 
ed for the point of view that, since the authorities are 
not deterred from indulging in deficit financing to meet 
additional outlays for distinctly non-productive ventures 
there should be no qualms felt in recommending similar 
modes of financing for projects which hold promise of 
increased output and job opportunities within a reason- 
able period. But this would be in the nature of com- 
pounding a felony. Non-productive outlays would not 
be cut back merely because this Committee make cer- 
tain recommendations. Under the circumstances, and 
given the administrative limitations and institutional 
biases, any attempt to force savings through credit 
creation is bound to give rise to indiscriminate price 
spiralling: this would tilt the structure of income dis- 
crimination further against the weaker sections and 
further shift the direction of private investments from 
productive to speculative ventures. 

There can be ground for debate whether the bulk of 
fresh savings should be channelised to capital forma- 
tion through the public sector or whether a significant 
portion be earmarked for private investment. This is 
however an issue of a second-order genre. It is the 
desirability of pushing up the national rate of savings 
which calls for prior acceptance. A major break- 
through needs to be achieved in agriculture, particularly 
that segment of it which is dominated by relatively pros- 
perous farmers who produce for the market and enjoy 
surplus earnings. We now maintain in this country 
two . dissociated regimes of savings and taxation. In 
the non*agricultural sector, savings perhaps exceed J 5 
per cent of income and taxes, as a proportion of in- 
come, are as high as 25 per cent. In contrast, in the 
agricultural sector, the level of taxation is unlikely to 
be more than 7 per cent of income; and the rate of sa- 
vings is still less. Even taking into account savings 
directly invested in agriculture, aggregate savings in the 
sector, there is little doubt, has lagged way behind 
potentialities. The inordinately uneven structure of 
land distribution and the high co.,centration of the 
benefits of the so-called New Technology in the top 
fractile groups among agricultural earners have, if 
anything, aggravated this trend. The classical model 
of growth postulates an initial generation of savings in 
the farm sector; it is these savings which are subsequen- 
tly transferred elsewhere in the economy for purposes 
of capital formation. In view of the political circum- 
stances obtaining, even if it is conceded that no net 
transfer of resources away from agriculture to the other 
sectors need take place here, one may still maintain 


that, in the overall, agriculture should at least be self- 
reliant and should not depend upon resources generated 
in the other sectors, as is currently the case. A major 
institutional reform therefore ought to be directed to- 
wards reorganising the structure of agriculture, includ- 
ing the fiscal apparatus pertaining to it, so as to ensure 
that a larger flow of savings is forced out of the affluent 
groups. And it might indeed follow that once the 
affluent sections among the agricultural community are 
made to pay higher taxes, the rest of the economy too 
feel persuaded to move to a higher plateau of national 
endeavour. ■ 

One should have no illusion that voluntary measures 
by themselves would succeed in raising the level of farm 
savings, or in influencing the deployment of such sa- 
vings along socially desirable directions. The instru- 
mentality of taxation must necessarily play a major 
role here, and the underlying political issues have to be 
tackled. An incidental advantage stemming from more 
intensive agricultural taxation, as recognised by the 
Committee, is that it might force the pace of both land 
reforms and improvement in productivity, and thus 
reinforce the direct measures for employment creation. 
The increased burden of taxation could force the big 
landowners to dispose of some excess land at the 
margin, just as it might also induce greater productive 
activity where there is an urge to maintain the magni- 
tude of net returns; in either event, employment is 
likely to expand. 

The reluctance on the part of the authorities to add 
to the fiscal burden on the richer sections of the farm- 
ing community has been made evident by a number of 
recent instances. Although several months have now 
elapsed since the Committee on Taxation of Agricul- 
tural Wealth and Income submitted its Report, not one 
meaningful step has been taken to process its recom- 
mendations. It is therefore futile to talk of a 
syndrome of higher savings leading to higher rates of 
capital formation leading to higher levels of economie 
activity generating higher levels of employment. The 
political pre-conditions for this are still lacking. An 
air of total unreality, I am afraid, thus attaches to the 
various proposals set forth in the Committee’s Report 
seeking tiic deployment of substantially augmented 
funds for schemes intended to generate employment. 

But even assuming that agriculture :s cajoled info 
yielding a larger surplus, which in turn pushes up the 
level of savings in the other sectors of the economy, a 
host of other structural problems would still persist. 
Official endeavours for employment creation have con- 
centrated on a familiar set of measures. These are the 
special and ad hoc schemes for providing short-term 
job opportunities for rural as well as urban youth. 
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schemes for marginal farmers and agricultural labourers 
and plans and projects for assisting small farmers. 
There are also such ancillarj’ programmes as rural 
works schemes for chronically drought affected areas 
and special schemes to prowde employment to the 
educated unemployed. In addition, the banks and 
other financial institutions have been instructed to set 
up special proposals to advance credit for fostering self- 
emploj’ment. In the private industrial sphere, a 
number of fiscal and other incentives are available for 
promoting growth in the backward regions and in the 
small-scale sector, and which could be expected to have 
an impact on employment. 

The broad thrust of the recommendations made by 
mj' colleagues is to enlarge the scale of operations of all 
such schemes, to have a vastly expanded base of outlays, 
to have, in other words, verv much more of the same, 
jvlust not one take cognisance of the hard facts as they 
are ? By now all of us should be well aware of what 
has been happening vith the oSicially sponsored 
schemes over the years. Fiscal and monetary' appro- 
priations are scarcely enough. If the general mileau, 
the social structure, the political hinterland is each 
marked by a particular bias, the administration of the 
various emplojunenl schemes cannot but be affected 
by ft. Funds intended for creating jobs for the land- 
less and unemployed agricultural labourers have thus 
been diverted for other purposes, schemes for 
ameliorating the lot of the small farmers have lagged 
behind because basic inputs ha-ve not been made avail- 
able, credit earmarked for impos-erished cultivators or 
artisans at subsidised rates has remained undisbursed 
because of palpably impossible finandal conditions 
imposed upon the latter, facilities resented for small 
enterprises and baclward regions have been diverted 
elsewhere on the basis of semantic pleas encouraged by 
the administrative hierarchy. A larger allotment of 
financial resources cannot alter the face of these 
realities. ''iST.at is necessaiy’ is organisational overfiaut 
at all levels and layers of the administration, an eradica- 
tion of caste and class biases in the articulation of 
policies and programmes at the operational level, and 
a suspension of political predilections and animosities 
in the implementation of emplojment schemes. These 
changes are unlikely to come on their own. '^Tiere 
radical solutions are ruled out, one must think of in- 
strumentalities within the existing politj’ which could 
force the authorities to move toward the direction of 
the institutional reforms referred to here. 

Schemes for creating additional employment 
opportunities, referred to above, fall on the whole into 
three clear-cut types : those supported through 
budgetary measures, those dependent upon accommoda- 


tion from the banking system, and, finally those 
heavily leaning upon subsidy-induced private indus- 
trial initiative*. True, total monetarj' provisions under 
these schemes are at present hopelessly inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the situation. A major plank 
in employment policy, there can be little doubt, ought 
to be to enlarge the scale of investments and ensure 
that the pattern of ins’estment is optimally tilted toward 
the goal of employment generation. Even the limited 
outlays proposed under the various employment 
schemes have however not been fully utilised in recent 
3 ’ears. Two principal deficiencies in the implementa- 
tion of these schemes stand out. First, the actual 
expenditure has fallen considerably short, sometimes 
by as much as 80 per cent, of the intended target ; 
second, whatever activa’ties are undertaken under the 
schemes are confined usually to the top fractile groups 
among the unemployed, that is, to those who are on or 
about the so called poverty’ line, and the abysmally 
poor tend to be left out in the cold. Both deficiencies 
indicate an organisational lacuna which is as much an 
outcome of straightforward inefficiency as, let me add, 
of the institutional and social biases affecting the 
system. 

The Committee’s emphasis on ameh'orating the 
conditions of those who are belov,' the ‘povertj' line’ is 
merely pavang homage to current fashion. Vvfiiat is of 
much greater relevance is a concerted effort to provide 
work and income to the most under-privileged groups 
among them, a task the significance of which has been 
altogether missed out. 

Moreover, under the existing arrangements, no 
opportunitj’ cost attaches to an 3 ' failure to fulfil the 
target of creating additional job opportunities. As far 
as the Government’s involvement through the fiscal 
S3'stem is concerned, no further accountabilit3' than 
accountabilit 3 ’ to the legislature can of course exist in 


* It could be argued that I am under-emphasising 
the role of massive public worl3 based on direct 
mobilisation of labour for creating additional emplo 3 ’- 
ment opportunities. But our experience \\’ith such 
programmes, wherever attempted, has been uniformly 
disappointing. And the reasons for this failure are 
well known. The effective implementation of socialty- 
oriented schemes of ernplo 3 ment in the countr 3 ' 
depends upon the qualit 3 ' and dedication of rural leader- 
ship. Vifiiere the latter is given by sectarian biases, 
direct physical mobilisation of labour becomes an un- 
realisable goal, or becomes the alibi for diverting 
associated public fund for the furtherance of private 
purposes. 
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the formal sense. Where the Government possesses, a 
comfortable majority in Parliament, there can be no 
danger of any fall from grace even despite continuous 
failures to reach the set goals. Year in and year out, 
the number of new jobs , created, whether under the 
Crash Schemes or under the SFDA programme or 
under the Scheme for marginal farmers and agricultural 
labourers, has fallen frighteningly short of the target 
announced with fanfare at the beginning of the fiscal 
year. As the year has ended, the usual, routinised 
explanations have been proffered for the failures, and 
the matter has seemingly closed there. Even with good- 
will and good intentions at the top of the political and 
administrative hierarchy, organisational and socio- 
political bottlenecks at other levels can indeed stifle 
efforts towards creation of new employment 
opportunities. The point at issue is whether anything 
concrete is being done to eliminate the difficulties 
standing in the way. The presence of goodwill in the 
‘right’ quarters is hardly enough. Where intentions are 
not backed up by adequate institutional measures, 
failure is foredoomed, for failure remains built into the 
system. 

■A similar fate has overtaken schemes for employ- 
ment generation in the banking sector. From time to 
time, the banks have been urged to develop the 
necessary organisation and skills for promoting sclf- 
employmeht schemes and for providing financial 
accommodation to the weaker sections. But the 
authorities have been reluctant to set specific, time- 
bound targets for the banks and have been equally 
reluctant to assign notional targets of achievement for 
individual areas or zones. Here too, there is no dearth 
of ex post commiseration over the fact that not enough 
jobs are being created, but not cnougli stress is laid on 
the parallel fact that, given their inherited structural 
biases and the particular political pressures currently 
being brought to bear upon them, it would be 
impossible for the banks to fulGI the prescribed 
objectives. The banks, in turn, are aware that no 
particular stigma would be attributed to them in case 
the indicated goals are not attained. 

. In the private industrial sector too, while the 
Government have rules and procedures for encouraging 
the movement of investment to backward regions and 
for the creation of labour-intensive activities, in effect 
little has been done. Each of the procedures and norms 
has been reduced to a ritual, and apparently there is no 
serious effort in any quarters to translate them into 
reality. 

The unemployed and the under-employed are there- 
fore left to their own devices. From time to time, they 
are exhorted to take recourse to “self-employment” 


schemes, for which the financial institutions and ot^ier 
official and quasi-official agencies are supposed to offer 
special facilities. It is seemingly nobody’s particular 
responsibility if these facilities are not actually forth- 
coming, and if no perceptible improvement takes place 
in the unemployment situation. It is a rather breath- 
taking instance of the lack of social ethics when the 
onus of obtaining gainful employment is transferred to 
the unemployed themselves, and the authorities merely 
observe from the sidelines. 

Cannot one think of a penal instrument which, even 
within the present social and political framework, would 
compel the authorities to approach the task of employ- 
ment creation with a greater degree of earnestness than 
what has been discerned till now ? In this connection, 
one may suggest for consideration the establishment of 
a Special Employment Fund to which compulsory 
contributions from the budget, the banking sector and 
the corporate sector could flow on a regular basis. 
Under the kind of arrangement I have in mind, at the 
beginning of each fiscal year, the Government would be 
enjoined to transfer the resources it intends to spend 
during the year on various schemes for employment 
creation to this Special Fund. Similarly, each bank or 
fiscal institution too would be asked to deposit with 
this Fund, at the beginning of the fiscal year, the 
financial resources which it was supposed to set aside 
for the promotion of new employment activities. 
Finally, a cess should be levied on organised industry at 
a rate, say, of two or three per cent of the average 
turnover of the preceding three years, and the proceeds 
of the cess transferred to the Employment Fund at the 
beginning of each fiscal year. In the course of the 
year, the Government agencies, the banks as well as 
organised industrial units would be able to 
draw from the Fund agreed sums, in accordance with 
specified norms, whenever projects involving fresh 
employment opportunities are being organised under 
their auspices. In case, however, there is a failure at 
the end of the year to reach the stipulated target by any 
of the agencies, the left-over resources would not revert 
to either the Government, or the banking sector, or the 
industrial units. These resources would stay with the 
Special Fund, which would use them to provide 
unemployment assistance to those who have registered 
themselves as unemployed in urban and rural areas, and 
who have remained involuntarily unemployed during 
' the year. The necessary organisational under-pinning 
would have to be carefully worked out for ensuring 
that unemployment assistance is provided in an 
equitous and effective manner and with a minimum of 
leakage. If the organisation is not well-knit, there is 
a danger of resources from the Employment Fund 
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APPOINTMENT 

At its 35th Meeting held at New Delhi in May 1970, 
the Central Advisory Board of Education considered 
the services provided at prc-scnt and those needed for 
the pre-school child and made the following re- 
commendations in Resolution No. XVIII : “The Board 
recognises the significance of preprimary education and 
commends the proposal to try out pilot projects by 
mobilizing local community resources, especially in 
rural areas.” 

Accordingly the Ministry of Education and the 
Department of Social Welfare jointly set up a Study 
Group. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To examine the question and to prepare a pro- 
gramme of action for the development of the pre- 
school child through the mobilisation of local re- 
sources, especially in rural areas. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction ; Need, Significance and Objectives ; 
Existing Services ; Plan of Action ; Operational Models; 
Training of Personnel ; Equipment and Literature ; 
Research and Evaluation ; Administration ; Local 
Community Patlicip.ition ; An Appeal ; Summary of 
Recommendations ; Appendices from I to IX. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Need and Significance 

Integrated services combining education, health, 
nutrition and welfare arc essential for the total develop- 
ment of the preschool child and should receive high 
priority and adequate resources. < 

Objective 

The objective of such services should be to promote 
the optimum physical, mental, emotional and social 
development of the preschool child. 

The dilTcrent agencies concerned should make 
concerted and coordinated efforts to provide these 
services. 

Collection of Data 

Basic data collected at regular intervals arc essential 
for a proper planning, implementation and evaluation 
of programmes for the preschool child. Tlic Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare may be designated and ade- 
quately equipped to collect and publish this data 
annually. 

Special Features that Need Emphasis 

In drawing up a programme of services for the 
preschool population, special attention needs to be 
given to the vulnerable groups of children, remedying 
imbalances in the distribution of services, coordination 
among the agencies involved in the programme 
c.xpansion and reorientation of the training programmes 
and provision of guidance and supervision. 

The New Approach 

Strategies that would help in undertaking a sizable 
programme within the limited resources available 
include mobilising community support and involvement, 
employing local women in rural areas, part-time 
employment of educated women and students, maxi- 
mum utilisation of existing institutions and facilities, 
and adoption of a variety of models. 
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impIe.Tienta.ion of the decisions of the Committee. 

State Level : (b) The department which would be 
responsible for the administration of this scheme at the 
State level will differ from State to State. Where mere 
than one department is involved, a suitable coordinating 
machinery will need to be created. A full-time officer 
of appropriate status will have to be made responsible 
for the programme. 

District Level : (c) The district being the most 
appropriate administrative unit for effective coordina- 
tion in the field, a ''suitable coordinating committee 
should be set up with representatives from various 
agencies engaged in schemes of child welfare. A full- 
time officer of the status of a district officer 'uid work- 
ing directly under the Collector should look after the 
implementation of the programme. 

•Local Bodies— Rural : (d) Supervisors placed under 
the control of Zila Parishad or Panchayat Samiti should 
he provided facilities of transport to enable them to 
function effectively. 

Local Bodies — Urban ; (e) A Standing Committee of 
the municipal authority concerned should supervise the 
programme in urban areas. A special officer should be 
entrusted with the e:(ecution of the programme. 


Estimated Costs 

The total cost on the programme during 1972-74 
will be Rs. 23.2 crores (Rs. 19 crores recurring and 
Rs. 4.2 crores non-recurring). This will involve ar. 
additional expenditure of Rs. 17.6 crores over and 
above what is already budgetted for nutrition 
programmes. 

Local Community Participation 

The maximum amount of community participation 
should be mobilised for the development of the pre- 
school child. Such participation would include contri- 
bution in cash and kind, contribution in terms of 
voluntary services, and contribution towards buildings, 
equipment, and feeding programmes. Well-to-do 
communities should also extend support to those less 
advantageously placed. In addition, local bodies 
should explore all avenues to raise resources for pre- 
school child services. 

At the field level, all the programmes for the 
preschool child should be coordinated and implemented 
by a single field worker so as to convey the idea of 
integrated services to the community. 
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Shri, T. Swaminathan, Sccrctarj’, De- 
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place but he had to leave, in order to 
lake over as Economic Ambassador at 
Brussels. Subsequently the Committee 
received another shock through the 
sudden demise of Shri S. G. Barve. In 
addition, certain other changes in the 
posts held by the members of the 
Committee occurred as a result of which 
the Committee was re-organised in April 
1967 as shown below : — ) 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 


(i) To .suggest the general type of organisational 
matters for the technical consultancy 
establishments which will be suitable for our 
conditions; 

(ii) To recommend suitable measures to expedite the 
establishment of technical consultancy 
services to the requisite extent in country; 

(iii) To advise on the pattern of technical collabora- 
tion or association, which may be necessary for 
drawing on foreign technical know-how to the 
required extent; 

(iv) To assess the extent and types of technical 
consultancy services required to meet the 
country’s needs during the Fourth Plan Period 
and subsequent years; 

(v) To assess the existing facilities available in the 
country, in both the public and private sectors, 
and locale the gaps to be filled; and 

(vi) To advise on the measures to be taken to fill 
the gap. 


CONTENTS 

Introduction; Nature and Types of Services of 
Technical Consultants; Regulation of the Profession; 
Conditions of Engagement and Scales of Fees; Measures 
for the Promotion of Indigenous Consultancy Services; 
Requirements of Consultancy and Engineering Services; 
Export of Consultancy Services; Main Conclusions and 
Recommendations; Appendixes I and II. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Technical Services 

The services rendered by technical consultant . can 
be classified into (I) Project Planning, (2) Project 
Designing, (3) Project Implementation, and (4) Project 
Evaluation. The professional engineers undertaking 
technical services can be broadly categorised as (a) 
consulting engineers, (b) process engineers, and (c) 
contracting engineers. 

Consulting Engineers : Consulting engineers primarily 
undertake the planning and implementation of the 
projects. The process employed and the basic data for 
the process are generally obtained from the process 
engineers. Divergent views were expressed before the 
Committee regarding the definition of a consulting 
engineer. One view was that the consulting engineers 
should be ‘independent’ with no financial or commercial 
interests in manufacturing or contracting unit. The 
‘independent’ consulting engineer could generally 
evaluate the comparative merits and select best of the 
available processes and equipment for his client. His 
judgement was not likely to get influenced so that the 
client stood to gain. Another view was that consulting 
engineers could be part of or ‘associates’ of equipment/ 
product manufacturers, contractors or process 
suppliers. A consulting organisation ‘associated’ with 
a manufacturer could offer turn-key projects with 
guarantees of construction, time, costs, and 
performance and, therefore, more appropriate to the 
present stage of our development. 

Process Engineers : These firms are sellers of the 
basic process and know-how and render an important 
service to the projects. They specialise in particular 
processes and cater, by and large, to the requirements 
of a section of a plant and have a complementary role. 
Their services can be obtained directly by the client or 
through the overall consultant, except in those rare 
cases where it is possible to engage the process suppliers 
and plant designers wholly to the exclusion of the other 
groups. 
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Contracting Engineers : They undertake the construc- 
tion and erection of plants, based on the design and 
engineering done by the consulting/process engineers. 
It was suggested to the Committee that the role of 
contracting engineers should be recognised in view of 
their overall responsibility and the ‘turn-key’ project 
concept. 

After taking into account the various views, the 
Committee has come to the following conclusions : — 

(i) Consulting engineers may be grouped into two 
categories — (a) ‘independent consultants’ and 
(b) ‘associated consultants’. Both types of 
consulting engineers have developed in India. 
They are helping in construction of indigenous 
projects, exports of consultancy services and 
turn-key projects. There appears to be need to 
disturb the existing pattern, although with the 
growth of a larger number of competing equip- 
ment arid product manufacturers, the 
independent consulting engineers will grow and 
gain in importance. 

(ii) The consulting engineers who form part of or 
are associated with any contracting organisation 
or manufacturer of product or equipment, 
should specify their status clearly so that the 
client knows their interests beforehand. 

(iii) There is wide scope for the growth of process 
and equipment design organisations svhose 
efforts are complementary to those of 
consulting engineers. 

(iv) ' The manufacturers of equipment should streng- 

then their research and design cells and 
concentrate their efforts more on product design 
and development. 

(y) The consulting as well as the contracting 
engineers are essential for setting up of projects 
and both should be given due recognition. 

Regulation of the Profession 

Engineering services have taken roots in this country 
during the last ten-fifteen years and time is now 
opportune to place them on sound footing. There was 
general agreement that in order to develop this 
profession on healthy lines and to avoid undesirable 
elements/practices, there should be an All-India 
Inslitution(s)/Associalion(s) on the lines of the Indian 
Institute of Chartered Accountants to lay down proper 
standards of education, experience, capability, capacity 
etc. There could be one All-India Institution/Associa- 
tion to represent both the ‘independent' and ‘associated’ 
consultants; or else, there might be two such 
institutions/associations to represent the two types of 
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consultants separately. 

The proposed Institution(s)/Association(s) should 
prepare a Code of Conduct which should be followed 
by all practising consulting engineers. After examining 
the different standards/codes of conduct followed in 
other countries, the Committee was of the view that 
it was not advisable to adopt in entirety the U.K., U.S., 
Japan or any other foreign model. After taking due 
account of the developments in India, the objective of 
the proposed Code should be to encourage growth of 
consultancy services on sound lines, to make the 
services efficient, reliable and internationally 
competitive. The Code should also promote good 
relations beween the consultants, contractors and 
project owners. 

The proposed All India Institution(s)/Association(s) 
will be useful particularly in respect of following : — 

(i) Being an All India Organisationfs) with Govern- 
ment recognition, it will be able to lay high 
standards of discipline for the members. 

(ii) Its standing will inspire confidence of the clients 
in its members. 

(iii) It would more effectively represent the interests 
of the profession before Government and the 
public. 

(iv) The unhealthy and self-defeating spectacle of 
rival claims by' different bodies claiming to 
represent the same interests would be avoided. 

(v) It would undertake, on behalf of its members, 
an examination of major projects planned for 
the future in order to identify the extent to 
which work could be assigned to its members. 

(vi) It would provide an effective forum through 
which its members could advantageously consult 
each other on matters of common interest. 

(vii) It would serve as the centre for documentation 
of information on consultancy and projects and 
thus it will be the store-house of least technique.s 
and processes known to Indian consultants. 

It is too early to establish such an Institution(s)/As- 
sociation(s) by an Act of Parliament and to enforce its 
regulations through law. A start should be made 
initially by organising the proposed Institution(s)/Asso- 
ciationfs) on voluntary basis and the Government 
recognising the Institution(s)/Association(s). After a 
few years of its working and in the light of experience 
gained, legislation could be undertaken to make it a 
legal entity parallel to the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. 

In order to expedite the formation of the proposed 
Institution(s)/Associafion(s) and to deal with other 
related problems, the Government should set up a 
broad-based ‘‘Panel of Experts” headed by a senior 
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official of the Government of India with representatives 
of consultancy organisations of both categories (inde- 
pendent and associated), process and design engineers, 
contracting engineers, product and equipment manu- 
facturers in the private and public sectors and Govern- 
ment Departments dealing with consultancy services 
and projects in one form or the other, with the follow- 
ing terms of reference 


(i) 


(ii) 


To decide whether there should be only one 
All-India Institution'Association to represent al 
types of Consultancy Organisations or there 
should be two— one to represent “independent 
consulting engineers and the other for ‘associat- 
ed’ consulting organisations. 

To decide whether any one of the existing Al - 

India lnstitution(s)'Association(s) should be 

recognised for this purpose or else a new 


organisation(s) set up. 

(iii) To prepare the Constitution of the proposed 

Institution(s)/Association(s). 

(iv) To set up and arrange registration of the 

proposed Association(s)Tnstitution(s) under the 

Societies Act of 1886 and recognition by the 
Government. 

(v) To prepare guidelines for the appointment of 
consultants and fixation of their fees and other 
terms and conditions of their contract. 


Conditions of Engagement 

The Committee agreed with the view that engage- 
ment of consultants and fixing of their fees should be 
in accordance with the international practices adjusted 
to the Indian conditions. Price cutting and competitive 
bids should be avoided. Contracts should be awarded 
to the consultants based on their capability and 
experience and reasonableness of the bids. The con- 
sultants should follow the same standards and practices 
as arc observed by the medical practitioners an 
Chartered Accountants. The method of calling tenders 
for appointment of consultants should be used only 
sparinelv. Neeotiations for striking a proper bargain 

cannorbe riikd out. The quality of performance of a 

job would depend more on the competence a 

reputation of ihc consultant. _ 

The proposed Institution(s)/Associat.on(sl of the 

nnslncor, ,v,.cn - “f '"'"‘'“tr. 
introduce guidelines and 

Fxperls Panel) amongst the consulting engine r. . 
l,is^iunion{sVA<^sociaiion(s'i should also prepare model 
contract forms for consultancy. Keeping all 7’’’ 

in view, the C'ommiitcc arrived at the following 

conclusions . 


(i) Import of process know-how and equipment 
design should preferably be thiough consulting/ 
process engineers. This would avoid the need 
to import the same know-how repeatedly, 
ensure quicker implementation and lower 
expenditure of foreign exchange. 

(ii) This should not, however, lie the consultants 
and process engineers to a particular know-how, 
technology or process in a permanent or static 
way. The consultants and process engineers 
should keep themselves up-to-date and give up 
their interest in technologies and processes in 
which they hold rights in favour of latest and 
most up-to-date know-how. Client's interest in 
avoiding obsolescence has to be safeguarded. 

(iii) In order to broad-base the industrial structure 
of the country and introduce latest know-how, 
import of new and improved pioccsscs and 
technologies for manufacture of the same 
product should be permitted when there is a 
demonstrable advantage in doing so. 

(iv) Import of know-how and process designs should 
be as far as possible on non-exclusive basis. 

(v) Import of package dc.als and turn-key jobs 
should not ordinarily be permitted. 

(vi) Product and equipment manufacturers may not 
be precluded from acquiring the know-how and 
process designs from foreign countries to keep 
themselves up-to-date subject to the conditions 
that it is not on exclusive basis and it docs not 
involve expenditure on machinery and equip- 
ment which can be fabricated within the 
country. 

(vii) Facilities of foreign exchange for import of 
literature and for studies and re-orientation in 
foreign countries should be given to the Indian 
consultancy and process design organisations to 
enable them to acquire up-to-date knowledge. 

(viii) The banks in India should regard consultancy 
and process design work as a regular business 
and oITer advances on merits for meeting work- 
mg capital requirements. 

(ix) Proper liaison should he established between tlic 
Research Laboratories, Equipment and product 
manufacturers. Consultancy and Process Design 
Organisations. This will help to quicken the 
implementation and commercial use of the 
results of indigenous research, design and 
development. 

The Committee noted the latest policy framework 
within which consultancy organisations with foreign 
collaboration arc permitted to be set up in India. Wliilc 
such collaborations need not Iv: discouraged, the 
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uidclines provided and the powers already enjoyed 
by Government can be suitably used for ensuring that 
the country is progressively enabled to take up consul- 
tancy work for its own development, that knowledge 
and experience accumulates and that as little work a-f 
possible is contracted to outsiders. The guidelines 
could be enlarged to advantage on the basis of the 
following ; — 

(i) Collaboration between Indian Consultancy firms 
and foreign consultancy firms may be en- 
couraged on the basis of specific projects in 
preference to foreign consultancy firms opening 
branches here. 

(ii) Where Indian consultancy organisations or those 
with foreign collaboration already exist and do 
not have sufficient 'work load, new units in the 
same field with foreign collaboration should not 
be allowed except when they perform work on 
jobs to be put up outside India. 

(iii) Foreign exchange should not generally be spent 
for feasibility studies. 

(iv) The main work of compilation of data and 
designing of the plant and equipment must be 
done within the country, if necessary, by induct- 
ing assistance from foreign experts. 

The Committee feels that in order to encourage the 
development of indigenous consultancy services, some 
fiscal reliefs are necessary. The following measures 
would go a long way in ameliorating the financial 
hardships faced by the consultancy organisations and 
would help their steady growth : — 

(i) The banks should grant loans on easier terms 
to enable engineering organisations to meet their 
I working capital needs. Consultancy and process 
engineering should be treated on par with other 
industries for purposes of bank loans. 

(ii) The rate of income-tax for consultancy work 
should be lower than that applicable to other 
corporate bodies. 

(iii) Income-tax should be levied on the average 
income of the past three years. 

(iv) Indian Consultancy Organisations should be 
permitted to create special tax free reserve funds 
(like development reserves) from earnings during 
good periods to help them tide over occasional 
lean periods. 

(v) Tax rebates should be permitted on fees received 
by indigenous organisations for passing on the 
available know-how. 


Requirentents of Consultancy Services 

The consultancy charges vary from 5 to 15 per cent 
depending on the type of projects, specialisation in- 
volved etc. and on an average, such costs could be 
placed at 10 per cent of the project costs. The invest- 
ments during the Fourth and subsequent Plans will 
provide ample work to indigenous consulting/process 
engineers. 

The Committee feels that given suitable opportuni- 
ties, Indian consultancy organisations would not be 
hindered by inadequacy of personnel. Apart from 
recruiting highly experienced and skilled personnel 
from within the country, efforts have to be made to get 
back the migrated Indian personnel w'orking abroad by 
offering suitable assignments and conditions for work. 

The Committee recognises that there are some gaps 
in consultancy and engineering services to be covered. 
The position in this respect is as follows : — 

(i) Process know-how : 'Where there are restrictions 
to pass on the know-how to others in collabora- 
tion agreements, difficulties arise in dispersing 
the know-how and import from competitive 
sources for new projects becomes necessary. 
For some sophisticated industries not yet 
established in India, there are gaps in indige- 
nously available process know-how. In such 
cases, foreign assistance has to be obtained 
which should preferably be on non-restrictive 
basis. 

(ii) Detailed engineering ; Once know’-how details 
become available, the detailed designing and 
engineering of a plant could be satisfactorily 
undertaken by Indian consultancy organisa- 
tions. With the increase in indigenous content 
of projects made possible, there is need for 
utilising indigenous capacity for detailed 
engineering designs for which the use of foreign 
consultants as supervisors may still be 
necessary. 

(iii) Procurement and Inspection ; In special cases 
where the process know-how has to be obtained 
from abroad for the first time, the help of a 
few foreign personnel for supervision, may be 
necessary. 

(iv) Start-up and performance guarantees : Local 
consultants who have taken part in plant design 
may be capable of supervising the start-up and 
helping to achieve the performance guarantee. 
Wherever necessary, services of personnel from 

• similar plants in operation or of foreign experts 
could be availed of. ’ 
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Cv) ProiUtcf. tiTui t-rjiifj/rritiif (k‘?.iyn : 'Hitre h on 
irnbalar/cc halw/yjii product dc‘/ip,n and produ'> 
tiofi c;apyc-)t)c', in ?i larj/c number of hulu^.tric'-, 
'I be (j/ifimilijye feel', tf/at the: main eff'orta 
reejuired for corr^tinp, thia imhaJance should 
conic from the plant manufacturer': thern- 
aelvea. It v/ould f)e better if tf/c large deai'gn 
office', created along v/itfi variou'; plant'; in both 
public and private '/cePn';, arc u';ed more for 
product decign and development, 'ff do v/ould 
y|',o rc'.ult in reduction in their prerreeupation 
v/ith project decign v/ork v/hich ia mainly the 
functimi of crrrr.ufting engineer';, 

Tlie <'V,rnrriittee or/ie-z/ed tfie rjhvjr'/ationa and re- 
commendation-; made by a btudy firrajp on induairre'a 
in v/fiich h/reign technical a',',i',fan-ce v/a'; no longer 
(y/rr.idered riecc'.'.ary and ';Ugge',t', tfiat, no a firct atep* 
U'.e of foreign con'.ultancy cervice'; v/ith rcgtird to the 
licted indu'.tric'; nc'ed not be alfov/ed. '/hie fiat ehoufd 
F/C periodically reviev/ed, Kene-z/al of foreign rydlabo- 
ration agreement', are rc'.orte'J pn on the plea, of 
c;;;pan-j'on and taking up tfie production of a ne-// model 
or product, '/hi', often rc'-uH', in neglect of ov/n effort 
pj improve prrrduet deaign and prr^ce';'; knov/-}ioy/. 
ilY.tcuoiono of colloborntion agreernenp, efioufd be 
f/ermitted in ezeeptiona! ey.e'; rmly. 

Apart from tfie grrp'; in re',p'yet r>f funeffon«>, the gripe 
in cerprin ap'eeifie '/eedor'. have ab.o beert etudi<x! v/fiieh 
arc eumrnarivyj in tfie folfov/ing paragraph':, 

Pr/vrer 

Hydro Staffori', : 'frie Central V/atcr and I'ov/er 
(,k>Trtmieeiori and the bPePe electricity /foarde arc v/cll 
equipp-ed Pj carry out all the v/ork needed for planning 
and eetlirig up of hydro electri'city etatione, A number 
of (yjn',ulp5ncy organi'/ation', both in the public and 
p-ri /a-te 'yeetore render engineering e'ervicee in this field, 

'i htnnoi fitsitlvrio : 'Jhe OjmrtdUce found that the 
e/.isting cyyn',u!tancy orgro/isations v/ifhin the country 
v/ou!d f/e ade/juaPe to take up the v/ork involved in the 
j/rtting up ol thermal pov/e; sPations in future. 

V/ater and /o,v/cr /oe-/elopment O/nsultan'cy Services 
tjndia; UrnipvJ has fyeen vet up in 1!>P^ P> provide 
engiricering and related technical ///nsultancy ser'/ices 
for de'/elopmerrt ol v/ater res'/urces, irrlgatlori and 
drainage, electricity, flood control, ete. 

Heavy fdectrical Units at fthopal and Ifardv/ar are 
producing various type": of e^juipment nveded for 
eleetricity projects but dej/er.d upori their rwllaboraPvrs 
for weurir.g rlv.igr, engiricering for the c/julp/menl, 7he 
f'.e'/earch and JW/elopment '‘/;gar;isation for fefectn'cal 
Industry H'jeO/d; has f,,een vet up Pv preptire project 


reports, and to undertoke crmsultancy and design v/ork 
In cl'ectrical lields, 

'rclcrgrrnrnunlcafloris 

'/he '/'elecrrrnmunlcatirms /Research fientre utirjer- 
Ptkes design of lehyiotnmumcniion equipment and 
syspems rerjuired by the P /k '/ , All the designs evolved 
to far lire v/ithout any foreign eollabrrration for knov/- 
fiov/. The Pjioeorcb and Development Deprirtment of 
the P &. 'f is also carryirrg out design and rlevelopment 
v/ork for spec;ali;',ed equipment for rlefenee, railv/ays 
and other u-vers, 7clephone equiprnerit of different 
types anrl grades arc nov/ being manufacturerl in India 
v/ilhout foreign c/illaboration, '/'here are, hov/ever, 
various electronic corriponent';, such as, parmalloy 
laminations, mylar capaeiir/rs, ititegrateri aircullo, ep;, 
for v/hieh India v/lll have Pr import the n'y^rssary knov/- 
hov/, 

/tally/ays 

'/'he H/iveorch, /Jes/gns, arid fitundnr/fo C)ri/Jinioaiion 
under the /'.ailv/ay /Joard is v/eil equipperl pj underpike 
crmsulpmey services, import substitution, engineering 
services, preparation /if designs and spmdarfls, RDhQ 
is alvj rendering services for e/,port r;l railv/ay equip- 
ment as also for railv/ay Installations in some r;f the 
underdc/eloped countries, India is mo/e or less self- 
guffident In all railv/ay projects, 

Ihrrts 

7'he country Is not vrlf-suflicient Ifi pPivid/ng rgsn* 
sulPmcy services for the v/orking an'l de-/elopmer)t of 
ports In /rir};,'i, /n cave rd bigger p'/rfs and special 
problems, foreign rymsulfants and erigineers are 
employed, 

frr/n and .S'P/tl /darifs 

f/jrne foreign assispjnee might l>e required in the 
detaile/1 design and engirivering for the main equipment, 
Steps have P> f>e Piken p> rlevelop these c-apaell/es 
quickly. Collaboration agrvmienls '//onld l/e necessary 
for f>,D, Converters, oimllur to the ones nov/ entere'^l 
into fry the Heavy /ojgineering O/rporation for blast 
furnaces, cv/ke //-/ens and c/mcasi plants, 7'he CP.DIi 
should be strengtherag} p/ mdeiinke v/otkin fkido in 
v/hleh /ndr'a is not oelf'Outfhient. 

'fhe Committee feels that tfie major equipment 
manufaeturers couM eriter Into ficence agreements In 
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selected fields with proper agencies in developed 
countries. The deficiency could be filled by ; 

(i) Liberal arrangements for taking up process 
know-how from abroad. 

(ii) The existing heavy engineering firms or consul- 
tants should enter into technical collaboration 
with their counterparts abroad to obtain their 

research, development and designs for specia- 
lised and sophisticated equipment. 

(iii) Strengthening of the heavy engineering units 
particularly, the H.E.C. by having design cells 
attached to them for designing specialised 
equipment for steel plant. 

(iv) Strengthening of the CEDE which could in 
course of time undertake to work on lines in 
which India is still not self-reliant. 

Aluminhim 

The NIDC has emerged as a fully equipped consul- 
tancy organisation in this field, with their taking up 
the Korba and Koyna Aluminium projects. The Com- 
mittee understands that for the development of facilities 
for process know-how, an organisation in the nature of 
Aluminium Research Institute is proposed to be 
developed with the existing facilities in the National 
'tctallurgical Laboratory as the nucleus. The Com- 
mittee would urge that steps be taken early to fill this 
gap to ensure near self-sufficiency. 

Coal Mining 

There is no single indigenous organisation which can 
completely cover the technical consultancy services for 
the coal mining projects through organisations like 
NCDC, Sofra Mines (India) Ltd., and Civil and Mining 
Engineering Consultants can undertake the bulk of 
the consultancy work. In addition a few organisations 
like the Garden-reach Workshop, Mining and Allied 
■ Machinery Corporation, Hea\’y Engineering Corpora- 
tion and Heatly and Gresham have developed sufficient 
design competency in selected fields. 

The Planning and Development Division of the 
National Coal Development Corporation has now 
gained sufficient know-how and experience even for 
deep mines, and can undertake preparation of feasibility 
and project reports for future mines. Some of the 
deficiencies of the design and development cell of the 
NCDC could be supplemented by the MAMC. The 
consultancy services in the field of coal mining covered 
hy the indigenous organisations need the following 
assistance : 

(i) They have to be supplemented in the design 
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engineering field by indigenous manufacturers 
of mining equipment, particularly MAMC. 

(ii) In specialised fields, such as, new ventilation 
standards, hydraulic pneumatic stowing, 
introduction of new coal face mechanisation 
and support, development of very deep mines 
etc., the services of foreign experts should be 
allowed for a few years till expertise in these 
fields is built up. 

Adequate facilities exist for working out the design 
parameters of coal washcrics. Similarly, all the 
equipment required for coal-washcries can be procured 
from within the country. 

Mining — other than Coal 

Geology and Exploration : The Committee noted 
that expertise and facilities exist in the country for 
ground geophysical and geo-chemical surv'cys, mapping, 
surface and underground drilling, exploratory mining 
and ore appraisals. There are, however, no facilities 
to carry out air-borne geo-physical surveys. It is 
desirable to build up technical competence in the field. 

Comprehensive geological investigations and 
appraisals of copper, lead, zinc, and iron ore deposits 
and development of large mines can now be carried 
out by Geological Survey of India and NMDC. In 
specific cases, however, if the services of expert drilling 
contractors from abroad are utilised, proper standards 
in ore drilling and sustained high rate of ore recovery 
could be built-up. 

Mining 

NMDC has built up considerable expertise for 
preparation of feasibility studies, choice of mining 
systems, mine layout development and operational 
know-how. The area in which foreign assistance 
would be required is in respect of up-to-date shaft 
sinking and tunnelling technique. Our engineers could 
be sent abroad for training. 

Bcncficintion 

NMDC have so far utilised the services of foreign 
consultants for the project concept, lay out etc. of ore 
crushing, scruning, washing and loading plants for the 
Bailadila iron ore project. The know-how in the 
country for the beneficiation of iron ore fines by jigging 
or other methods is limited and it is necessary to have 
large scale tests outside the country and our plants 
designed accordingly. In the area of detailed 
engineering, good progress has been made by the Indian 
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consultancy tinns but liicrc arc fvips v/in'cli iiavc to I)c 
filled early. 

Mcfiilliirj'y 

J'rocess knovz-liov/ )•> re(jU!(ed ni ca'.c". like Ikisb 
midliny^ of coppe; c(n)cen(;a(es, bydro-inelallurkiual 
techniques, ft) sucii cases, patents could i)referai)ly l)e 
obtained instead oflakiiii’ tlietn on liie Itasis of tied 
credits aixl assoeiale<l Ibieij’n (.oiisultancy v/ilb 
restrictive uses. Jn tiie field (jf pr(;curenieiU seiies and 
conslruclion v/otk, India kn<jv/-hov/ is suflieienlly 
developed and use of foieijpi consultants should not be 
necessary. 

Ferliliscrs 

Onnplete consultancy services lot Ihe seltiiU' up of 
a fertiliser plant are now available indij'enoiisly. With 
the acquisition (jj kn<jv/-h(jv/ f<ji aintnonia, uiea, K’l 
steatn relorniintt piocess, I'taytjn pliosjthotic acid pro- 
cess and C'enti a I lhayon heini hydiate ithospherie acid 
process, the I'lanninK iJevelopinent division of the 
f-ertilise; Cotpojatton of Jndia and the l Atfl' j.tij'i- 
neeriny and J.)esiyn fJtyanisati'ni d !:!)()) of the J-ettili- 
sers and Chemicals 'I ravancoie l.td. can tal.e up nev/ 
projects 'tn ‘tuin-key’ basis. In older to keep pace with 
the advanced lechnoloyy, a j'ood deal ol leseaich and 
pilot plant studies v/ill be necessary. 

J'efroleutri Itefiniri;; and f^elru-Cheinieal ftidnslries 

Apart Irijm l.mpneers India l,td., a jjublic sector 
oryanisafi<m set up to piovide the necessaty consultancy 
services in tliis field, other itrivate C'lnsultancy 
oryanisaiions are also buildiny up expertise for speedy 
and fuller development of indiyenous knov/-hov/. The 
CotnrniWx is of tiie view that Indian oryan/sations 
should be cnyayed as tlie prime consultant lor all future 
refineries. Aftanyements may a)s<j have t<t be made 
for close link-up of the experience yained by suel) 
otyanisalions and problems covered by the Indian 
institute of Petioleum. 

(i) i'rneess knov.-huM ; Jnitiai purchases of process 
knovi-hov/ y/iih no restiiction on repetitive use 
;.s desiiaWe in pet/oleum refininy and petro- 
chemicals. 'f'his could be done by either fOC 
or jndiyenous consultancy oryanisations. 

(jj) Process Oesiyri ; <7nce the process knov-'-kow fs 
obtained, the process desiyn v/ork should be 
taken up by indiyenous desiyn cnylnt^ira. Tbe 
services <)f forciyn experts should be permitted 
v/Jiere necissary, 


Very little proy/css has been made to build 
uf) the necessary facilities for process desiyn in 
the field of petro-cheinieals, 'flu's needs uryent 
attention. Incentives for development of such 
facilities on desired lines may he considered, 

(I'i) DcluiUid ICiK'Incerin',' ; 'Jiic detailed enyinccriny 
can all be done in the counlry on the basis of 
process desiyns. Specialist assislance may be 
required in areas like (a) Desiyn of thermally 
rated lieat-exchanyes ; (h) Desiyn of distillation 
trays and cailumns ; and (c) Rchnery lieaters 
and furnaces. 

(iv) Slinj) Dravvinys : Normally such drav/inys arc 
piepared hy the manufacturers of cquipmenls 
themselves. Assistance may, however, have to 
be rendered by the consultancy oryanisalions in 
viev/ of inadequate drav/iny office facilities v/ith 
some of the manufaclmers. 

The (kimmilic'i studied the remaininy industries, 
like heavy inoryanic chemicals, suyar, cement and 
paper and found that the consultancy services in the 
counliy v/ere more or less adequate, 

■J he (yimmiltee has tried to identify areas v/hcre 
Indj.'i lias yained self-su/hctcncy and vdicre the impoiifi 
of consultancy services, process knov/-)iovi, shop de- 
siyns, detailed enyineeiiny v/cie necessary. Tliis does 
not, bo'wever, purpoit to be true lor all times, Helds 
in v/hieli piesenily there js self-sulliciency may require 
impo/ts of process knov/-bov/ and consultancy services 
in viev/ of nev/ tecimoloyical devclojmienls in forciyn 
countries. On the contiary, fields in v/bich presently 
there is need for import, Jndia may acquire seJf- 
sullieicney v/ith the research and tecimoloyical develop- 
ments beiny accomplished in the country, 'fJje proposed 
All-India /nslilution(s;/Association(sj of Consulfiny 
J-nyineers should prepare annually an authentic 
document iiidicatiny fields in which the country has 
yained scif-sulliciency and yaps that still exist v/l)ere 
imports are necessary. 

On the basis of the J-ive Year Plans, the proposed 
/nstitution(sj/Association(sj may prepare a proyramrae 
for developiny consultancy and process enyineerijiy 
services needed for projects included in tiie plant. 

For effective utilisation of the consultancy services 
available in the country, the proposed Jnstitutionfs)/ 
Associalionfs) should -arranye from lime to time meet- 
inys of cemsuitiny/process enyineers, contractors, 
equipment manufacturers, project owners/ promoters, 
D.G.T.D,, C.S.J.R. and other Research Oryanisalions, 
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Exports 

The development of consultancy and engineering 
services in this country is of recent origin, and prima- 
rily directed to import substitution. In several fields, 
India has built up capacities and gained experience 
which can be utilised to render engineering services to 
other developing countries. 

India has an advantage over the more developed 
countries in providing consultancy services and under- 
taking ‘turnkey’ contracts in the neighbouring countries 
cither for building up infra-structural facilities or for 
establishing industrial projects by virtue of her experi- 
ence under similar conditions. India has reached self- 
sufficiency stage in respect of buildings, structurals, 
roads, bridges, rail transport, irrigation, power and 
telecomunication. She can establish complete projects 
of consumer industries like textiles, sugar, cement, 
paper, oil, food products, soap, cosmetics, leather, 
wool, beverages, alcoholic preparations and similar 
products, as also many types of mechanical, chemical 
metallurgical and mining industries. Projects could be 
set up with varying capacities to suit local demand. 
Further, the comparatively low cost of Indian engineer- 
ing services is in advantage over the advanced countries. 

India can render technical and organisational assis- 
tance to all developing countries in establishing small- 
scale industries with latest industrial technology and to 
undertake manufacture of various sophisticated items 
like radios, T.V. sets, automobile parts, colours, pig- 
ments etc. 

In order to build up the exports of consultancy and 
engineering services from India, the Committee recom- 
mends the following lines of action ; 

(i) Conducting pre-investment surveys and prepa- 
ration of pre-feasibility reports would be a 
distinct advantage for securing consultancy 


contracts in foreign countries. 

(ii) Advance knowledge and information of the 
National Plants and the projects selected for 
execution will make consultancy organisations 
and equipment manufacturers ready with their 
bids to compete. 

(iii) For meeting the requirements of package deals 
for turn-key jobs, Consortia of ConsUants, 
process and design engineers and suppliers of 
equipment should be organised. 

(iv) It may become necessary for the Indian consul- 
tancy organisations to go in for partnerships 
with reputed organisations in other countries 
and/or to accept sub-contracts from inter- 
national firms. 

(v) The proposed Institution(s)/Association(s) may 
bring out a Directory giving the names and 
fields of services of all consulting/process 
engineers, equipment manufacturers and con- 
tracting organisations in India and forward its 
copies to the Embassies in foreign countries. 

(vi) Registration with the International Organisa- 
tions like World Bank, UNIDO Asian Bank etc. 
would enable Indian consultancy firms to obtain 
consultancy jobs allotted on global basis. 

(vii) In the interests of export of technical services 
and industrial equipment, credit facilities may 
have to be extended to developing countries 
which are short of foreign exchange and lack 
financial and other resources. 

(viii) The banks may undertake to finance complete 
projects involving turn-key jobs and payments 
for contracts over long periods. 

(ix) A Foreign Projects Development Fund may be 
created by the proposed Institutionfsj/Associa- 
tion(s) for undertaking studies and establishing 
close contacts in foreign countries. 
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Meinhor - 

(Vtiimier r SItii K.V, Nah'irajaii 

ai’i*()in'imi':nt 

A sui',|>esli()ii was made m a mee(iiu> of 
llie Niilihioii ( 'oordinaiioii (iroiip 
I’resided liy Mciiil'ei' (At'iiciildtrc), Shri 
11. Vcnl(alappaiali on (leloher 2H, 1970 
to conslidile a Committee on Prc-Scliool 
I'ccdinn I’rop.rammes. Tlie C'oordination 
Group lias considered various aspects 
of nutrition fecdiiu' programmes. It was 
pioposcd tliat an intct’iatcd picture 
of all fcedinii; pro[?rammes catcrini* to 
pie-school children should he obtained. 
Accorilinply, the I’lannini' C'ommission 
constituted the Committee on Pre- 
School Children l-eedinp Pro(>rammes 
Viile its Ollice Memorandum No. 20-'l 
(l)/70-Agri Dated Oecember 5, 1970. 

TRRMS OI’ REFKRliNCh: 

(i) A close examination of the pre-school fecdinn 
programmes undertaken as pail of the mid-day 
meals proi’ramme in onler to ilovetail them 
suitably with ine-sehool feedini; programmes 
of the Social Welfare neparlmenl; 

(ii) Suiu’eslinp ways and means of combininr; of 
the two projirammes of the Department of 
Social Welfare to cover the ape i>roup of 0-6 
years; and 

(in) Siuu>estini» appropriate coordination between 
prc-schooI feeding; prof'rammes of the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and that of (he 
Department of Hducalion. 


CONTENIS 

Introduction; Pre-School Feeding Proi>rammc of 
other Departments and Policy Issues; Prof’icss 
reporiini'on Niiliilion Fceiliiif; ProBiammes; Research 
and Development; 'rransport for and Administration 
of Feedini’ Programmes; Coordination and Fvalualion; 
Summary of Rceommendatlons; Anncxurcs from f to 
VUI. 

recommendations 

Pre-School Cliildren In Miil-Day Meals Proj'ranimc 

While 0-6 year is considered as the pre-school 
perioil, nearly 1.5-20 per cent of the at>e-i’roup 5-6 years 
may already be in school Ihonyh the compulsory school 
(>oini> ape is six years. In sircamlininp fecdiiiB 
proprammes, for pre-school children it is advisable to 
avoid caterinp for this proup by two sets of feeding 
proprammes. 1'his can he ensured by confining pre- 
school chiklren feedinp proprammes to age group 0-5 
year.s, if the ape group 5-6 years is covered in the mid- 
day meals scheme. 

In certain Stales, Panchayal Raj inslilulions in rural 
areas and municipalities and corporations in urban 
areas are administering school feeding programme. In 
Mailhya Prailesh the programme is confined to tribal 
schools. It appears advisable in the interest of mid-day 
meals programme that administration of the 
programme should rest with a single deitarlmenl in 
each Stale. 

Assuming the number of feeding days in a year as 
200 about Rs. 2d.O crorcs would be required in respect 
of food commodities for 1 19 lakh children now covered 
under the programme at the rale of 10 paise per meal 
per day. At present the Stales arc spending about Rs. 
6.4 crorcs on the programme. If the programme were 
to be self-supporting, the additional outlay required 
would be about Rs. 18 crores excluding cxpenciituic 
on iransiiort and distribution of foodstufl's. 

The Stales wcic urged to consider large-scale 
schemes to utilize land attached to schools more inten- 
sively with the help of Stale Agriculture Departments. 
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Sach an effort is yet to make an impact on feeding 
programmes. It should be intensified. 

increased community participation is essential for 
placing the, mid-day meals schemes on a permanent 
■ footing. Participation of parents is also equally 
essential in a programme of this magnitude. If mahila 
samitis/mahila mandals are strengthened in each State, 
it may be possible to execute this programme at least 
partially through them in a period of 5—10 years. 
Panchayati. Raj institutions can provide overall 
supervision in the implementation of the mid-day meals 
programme. State level nutrition coordination 
committee can also give leadership and guidance. If 
mahila mandals can take over the execution of the 
programme, the teacher will be relieved of the burden 
of cooking which is at present generally his 
.responsibility. 

In States like Punjab and Haryana, we noticed 
children of age group 4-5 years voluntarily visiting the 
schools which are also feeding centres. It is obvious 
!hat there is scope for arranging regular pre-school 
0 asses for such children. The Committee was glad to 
wr that the Union Social Welfare Department has a 
sc icmc under consideration for attaching balwadis to 
p.imaiy schools. When the proposal is put into 
op-ration, about one million children of pre-school age 
attending school feeding centres can receive pre- 
®^ucation and health service apart from the 
•ac ofnutriiion. We would, therefore, urge imple- 
i^tion of the new scheme expeditiously. 

200-170 feeding days generally ranges from 

viev* t, Institute of Nutrition is of the 

number of feed'ng days in a year should 
child desired impact on the 

adopt^ suggest that this norm should be generally 

Pre-s retaining the 

°° corhponent in the mid-day meals 

advant a'^iiool children. There arc certain 

thenre*^*^ arrangement. The addition of 

hclns to school children beneficiaries 

’^P'^^'ang economies of scale in terms of 

capacity, cooking time, etc. 

prom-T^ segment of mid-day meals 

fccd°ine^™r "'ith the programmes of 

Welfare Department, without 
a prima*'^ ''illagc or town where there is 

feeding ^ "'’''P®®' and a centre for special nutritional 
Welfare Department of Social 

iH'-hti..’,” * Pfe-school children should be fed at 
' 'aucr centre. 

f4mmmr‘are To, 

<- not always receiving the importance 
1970 


they deserve. The additional advantage of educating 
the pre-school child available in this programme should 
not be overlooked. It is necessary to inculcate the 
principles of nutrition both among the beneficiaries and 
the functionaries. From this point of view, we would 
recommend that demonstration feeding centres should 
be opened in schools in each state, fully equipped with 
model kitchens, utensils, etc., and adequate supply of 
drinking water. The existing facilities available for 
imparting nutrition education through mobile food and 
extension units of the Union Department of Food as 
well as through the demonstration feeding of the 
Applied Nutrition Programme and Composite Nutrition 
Programme conducted by the Union Department of 
the Community Development should also be fully 
utilised for the purpose. 

Pre-School Feeding Programme of other Depnrlnicnls 
and Policy Issues 

The major programme of the Department of Social 
Welfare relating to children of the age group 0—6 years 
in tribal areas and urban slums are administered by the 
State Governments directly. The other programme of 
nutrition feeding is organised tiirough balwadis by 
certain All India bodies. Wc suggest speedy integration 
of these two programmes of the Department of Social 
Welfare. 

The following suggestions may improve implementa- 
tion of Special Nutrition Programme : 

(i) immunisation programme for children and 
supply of drinking water should be adcqu.itcly 
provided; 

(ii) in the rural areas including tribal regions, the 
village school or the Panchayat Ghar could be 
utilised outside tlicir normal working hours. 
There arc plan programmes both in the Central 
and State Sectors which promote construction 
of school buildings, structures ^ for m.ahil.i 
mandals, p.anchayat ghars and the like. Priority 
for locating these new buildings should Iv: 
accorded taking into aa-ount tlie location of 
feeding programmes; 

(iii) organisational machinery at ground level will 
have to be evolved to implement the programme 
without interruption; 

(iv) eficctivc supervision, guidance and follow-up 
at different levels will have to be ensured for 
this programme; and 

(v) one of the weakest aspects of feedinr. pro- 
grammes currently In operation is nutrition edu- 
cation. Wc noticed that even oITiccrs of the block 
level in some States were not .asvare of the 
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rectiEed before sending them to Government of India. A 
qualitative appraisal of the progress of each schemes 
should also accompany the consolidated statements 
from the state after they have been examined by the 
state lesel Nutrition Coordination Committee. One of 
’ the functions . that sve envisage for the State Committee 
- is to evaluate the progress reports on nutrition pr o. 
granimes from time to time. 

At present, delays in submission of progress reports 
ranges from three to twelve months. It is necessary 
that progress reposts should bo furnished in time not 
only for a periodical appraisal of the schemes, but also 
for inodificaftons if necessary in their implementation. 

Research and Development 


•Nutrition education is a weak link in the pre-school 
feeding programmes. To ensure healthy growth of the 
child, research in and development of -nutrition feeding 
should be taken up on an extensive scale. Such research 
effort should encompass not only nulrititional variables 
hut socio-economic and socio-psychological variable 
eclating to eating habits. 

An area of research which requires priority is the 
communication of right ideas on hygiene, environmental 
-citation and malnutrition to the mother and the child, 
e suggest that operating departments should set apart 
“u s for research programmes relating to their fields 
“Iheir annual budgets. 

, The Agricultural production plan should be oriented 
ow'wds ensuring supply bf adequate and sufficiently 
itise food for the child. In. any such effort, both 

rS finance will play an important 

c- The efloit should be to meet all costs of feeding 
.3''“®«“otsomuch in the shape of cash as of 
ffio ities locally grown and contributed for use in 

“c programme. 


3 dist organised in small units such a: 

f ^ Two essential require- 

homo ° cssearch would be compactness and 

geneity of agroclimatic conditions. Institutions 

w5l SU|{A/j 

usticulii areawise research are 

Research rt ^tid national institutes ol 

food Institute of Nutrition, Central 

Apicultn^ nnlcrgical Research Institute and Indian 
lead to sel^ ^search Institute. Such research should 
IloDsid In nutritional programmes, 

done^™ ^ n^Porimentation and research needs to 
processed a'^'d pre-cooked or other suitably 

transport and a foods which would be easy to 

Tustine f t®ady acceptance with the child, 
tend to sen^^ Programmes for pre-school children, 
e more as a ‘substitute’ than as a ‘supple- 
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ment’ to regular meals. The implications of such a 
development domestic, social and financial would have 
to be studied and solution found. 

Patterns of consumption for specific age groups, 
communities, regions are not readily available. Data 
are limited on well balanced diets using locally available 
low cost foods. Department of Food of Union Ministry 
of Agriculture will shortly commence a research pro- 
gramme for linear programming of low cost nutritious 
foods. There is considerable scope for such research 
effort in future. 

The operational difficulties of “take home” feeding 
have to be studied and it has to be assessed whether 
cost of such feeding would bear comparison with 
conventional centre-based feeding programmes. 

There are programmes for expansion of production 
of MILTONE in the Fourth Plan of Union Department 
of Food. We would welcome such expansion so that 
the slender fresh milk resources of the country are 
extended in order to feed the pre-school child in various 
parts of the country. 

It is necessary that locations of centres for feeding 
programmes of several departments and agencies of 
Government are not too widely dispersed. Feeding 
programmes in rural areas to the extent, it is feasible, 
should be located close to each other so that the results 
ofeflbrls made in the local production of nutritious 
foods could be shared by all concerned. Similarly, 
State farms in such cluster areas could play a significant 
role in production and propagation of soyabean and 
other protein rich crops. A link has therefore to be 
forged between stale farms and local efforts directed 
towards feeding programmes. 

Transport for and Administration of Feeding Programme 

Inadequate storage facilities have led to deterioration 
of foodstuffs used. We suggest, therefore, a phased 
programme for building godowns all over the country 
as part of the integrated programmes of nutrition in the 
five year plans. 

It is necessary that problems of storage and delivery 
of food materials for feeding programmes in tribal areas 
are socially gone into and efforts made to solve them 
expeditiously. 

It was noticed that owing to inadequate storage faci- 
lities, class rooms were being used for storage, thereby 
affecting normal work. Funds now being made available 
under crash scheme for rural employment could be 
utilised for building storage in schools. 

The programme of administration of feeding 
materials should be handled by the bulk user depart- 
ment in each State. We would like to emphasise that 
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the tiansport and distribution should remain the 
responsibility of a single Department in each State. 

Coordination and Evaluation 

The success of the programmes of supplemental 
feeding will depend on the clVcclivcncss of machinery 
in Stale, not only for implementation of individual 
programmes but for their integration and coordination. 
For this purpose, the Planning Commission has 
recommended constitution of a Coordination 
Committee in each State. We suggest that the States 
which have not set up Coordination Committees should 
constitute such Committees early. It will be necessary 
for these Committees to meet at least once a quarter. 
Similar Committees may be set up at district level. 

We envisage the following functions for State Level 
Coordination Committees for Nutrition : 

(i) to work out as far as possible uniform pattern 
of procurement, storage and distribution of 
foodstufl's; 

(ii) to avoid overlapping in setting up feeding centres 
and in coverage of beneficiaries; 

(iii) to lay down guidelines for etlective supervision 
and implementation of feeding programme by 
coordinating the functions and responsibilities 
of field stall' presently appointed under dilferent 
agencies; 

(iv) to work out in-service training programme from 
time to time for field staff as well as for volun- 
tary organisations involved in implementation of 
feeding programmes; 

(v) to organise conferences and seminars from time 
to time on pre-school children feeding pro- 


grammes; 

(vi) to prescribe proforma and obtain quarterly 
reports, regarding progress and to evaluate 
them from time to time; and 

(vii) to examine evaluation reports on feeding pro- 
grammes and take quick decisions on them. 

It is estimated that in the Fourth Five Year Plan, the 
outlay on supplementary feeding programmes would be 
of the order of Rs. 300 crores, including the cost of food 
material used and expenses on administration and 
transport. It is, therefore, necessary that planning and 
implementing agencies and departments at the Centre 
and States should know fiom time to time the impact of 
such feeding programmes on beneficiaries as well as on 
the community. 

Evaluation can be broadly classified into two types : 

(a) internal evaluation and (b'j independent evalua- 
tion. Internal evaluation, however, cannot replace 
objective assessment and evaluation by an independent 
agency. We recommend that an evaluation unit should 
be set up at the Centre for continuous evaluation of 
supplemental feeding programmes. Representatives of 
departments implementing these schemes as well as 
experts in the field will have to be associated with such 
a Centre not only to direct evaluation studies from time 
to time but also to review the reports and recommend 
action on them. It will also be necessary to formulate 
appropriate yardsticks for evaluation which are reliable 
and valid and at the same time simple and easily 
applicable to field conditions. 

Apart from the agency for evaluation that we have 
recommended, universities and research institutions 
should be persuaded to undertake ad hoc studies on 
diftcrent aspects of feeding programmes. 
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